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Art. 1.--Memoires et Relations Politiqucs dii Baron de 

V'itrolles. Vol. I. Paris: 1884. 


^iiE author of this very interesting book was one of those 
. daring and active spirits, who, though in no sense real 
leaders of men, and always in an inferior position, have occa¬ 
sionally played an important part iu great crises and scenes 
of history. M. de Vitrolles was an emigre, noble, brought up 
iu youth in the camp of Conde, and a passionate hater of the 
Prench Revolution ; and, though he had a fine intellect, an 
acute judgement, and much suppleness and force of character, 
he never freed himself from the prejudices of his class, and 
he eventually became little more than a prominent figure 
among the ‘ King’s friends,’ who formed the secret council 
of Charles X. He had no pretence, in a word, to rank 
among the statesmen, such as they were, who directed the 
troubled fortunes of Franco at the Restoration, and during 
the years that followed. Brilliant and striking as Avere his 
parts, he was rather a scene-shifter behind the stage of 
politics than a conspicuous actor in its eventful diuma. 
Nevertheless this man of device and intrigue had no little 
weight in the councils of Europe at the memoi-able era of 
1814; and he promoted, Avith maiked effect, the policy 
which ultimately led to the fall of Napoleon and to the 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchy. Bold, fearless of 
danger, cool and clearheaded, it Avas he who fii-st ven¬ 
tured to carry the murmurs of the plotters of Paris against 
the Emperor into the camp of the ill-infoi*med allies, 
and to form a connecting link between Talleyrand and 
his clique, and the chiefs and minister of the League of 
Europe; he was the first Frenchman who revealed to them 
the Aveakness, in the very seat of his rule, of the colossus of 
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genius and renown in war whom they had been unable to 
overthrow in the field; and he was among the first of the 
keen-eyed advisers who insisted that, in the existing crisis, 
France would quickly throw ojff the yoke of the Umpire, and 
rally around her ancient princes, forlorn and lost as their 
cause appeared, if the Coalition would but declare for them. 
M. de Vitrolles too, though an ardent zealot in the faith of 
absolutism and the divine right of kings, did good service 
to France and the State by moderating in some degree the 
violence of the partisans of the Comte d’Artois when that 
prince entered Paris in 1814; and if his political leanings 
were never doubtful, he proved the skilful agent of more 
eminent men in bringing about the well-known compromise 
between the Senate and the House of Bourbon, of which 
the Charter was the beneficent fruit. It should be added, 
moreover, that if he took part in the White Terror of 
1815-16, and unfortunately composed the Secret Note which 
virtually proclaimed that at this period the allied armies 
were the only support of the tottering throne of Louis XVIII., 
still M. de Vitrolles was too sagacious, as time rolled on and 
his experience grew, not to perceive how dangerous to the 
cause of royalty was the extravagance of the old emigre 
faction; and one of the last acts of his public life was to 
condemn the famous ordinances of July which precipitated 
the Revolution of 1830. His attitude, indeed, on this occa¬ 
sion, has been ascribed to dislike of ministers, who seem to 
have held his talents cheap ] yet, courtier and partisan as he 
was, he read correctly the signs of the time, and the remon¬ 
strances he addressed to his unhappy master were doubtless 
sincere and well-founded alike. Like the great body of the 
extreme Royalists, M. de Vitrolles possibly had forgotten 
nothing; but he was too able not to have learned much 
between 1815 and 1830. 

The volume before us is only a part of the memoirs of 
this remarkable man; but, doubtless, it is the most important 
paurt—for it comprises the most striking passages in his life, 
his negotiations in the allied camp, and his relations with the 
discontented party of Talleyrand and with the Comte d’Ai’tois. 
M. Thiers h^ access to the manuscript of the work, and 
he borrowed largely from it in the brilliant pages in which 
he describes the faU of Napoleon; but the contributions of 
M. de Vitrolles are, as it were, lost in the historian’s narra¬ 
tives and in their fusion with it have been deprived of their 
original character and attractive freshness. Taken alto¬ 
gether, we have seldom read a more lively and interesting 
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book; and in some respects we maj' fairly call it a valuable 
addition to the domain of history. Its most striking feature 
certainly is its vivid delineation of the celebrated men with 
whom the author was brought in contact during the great 
events of 1814, and its admirable description of their varied 
natmres, of their peculiarities of thought and judgement, of 
their personal appearance, and of their social qualities. 

M. de Vitrolles had in a very high degree the faculty of ' 
observation and of depicting character; and few writers 
have placed so clearly before us the figures of Talleyrand— 
his impassive indolence hiding real insight and pregnant wit; 
of Alexander -impulsive and noble, but fickle and wanting 
in moral power; of Metternich—graceful, easy, and bland, but 
quietly steadfast to a fijced purpose; of Castlereagh—haughty, 
calm, and determined, but deficient perhaps in adroitness 
and wisdom. Many other subordinate personages, too, stand 
out lifelike on the author’s canvas; and the narrative 
. abormds in characteristic anecdotes, especially as regards 
the career of Talleyrand, some of them, we think, being 
altogether new. As for the purely historical parts of the 
work, this volume shows with peculiar clearness how utterly 
hopeless the cause of the Bourbons appeared, even to its own 
partisans, only a few weeks before it had an easy triumph ; 
it throws fresh light on the train of events which gradually 
led the reluctant allies to repudiate and dethrone Napoleon; 
it contains* a few original papers on the Congress, as it was 
called, of Chatillon, which we do not remember to have seen 
before; and it gives curious and important details of the 
negotiations between the Comte d’Artois and the Provisional 
Government at the H6tel Plorentin. Not the least instructive 
parts of the book, perhaps, are the reflections of the author 
himself, and his conversations with the Comte d’Artois on 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic eras, and_ on the prospects 
and duties of the House of Bourbon when about to enter on 
its long-lost heritage; they show with what ignorant pride 
of caste the prince and his followers viewed the events which 
Lad transfonned Europe since 1789 ; with what unconscious 
insolence they regarded Frenchmen of all classes and orders 
outside their own ; how they chafed against the accomplished 


♦ The editor of these memoirs has annexed to the work a number 
of documents, which he describes as ‘ hitherto unpublished.’ This is 
the case with some of the papers; but others have long ago seen the 
light. For instance, several of the greatest interest have appeared in 
the ‘ Correspondence of Napoleon I.’ 
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facts wrought by the mightiest change in. history; how, in 
the Paris of 1814, they lived on memories of Coblentz and Ver¬ 
sailles. For the rest, the literary merit of this book is great. 
M. de Yitrolles was skilled in the polished language of the 
Parisian salons of the eighteenth century, and we are re¬ 
minded of the generation that worshipped Voltaire by the 
finish and point of his brilliant sentences. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the first part of the chequered 
career of M. de Yitrolles. He was bora in 1774, and was 
sprung from a good family of the robe in Dauphiny, which, 
like that of Montesquieu and other jurists, had the class 
feelings of the noblesse of the sword. Among his kinsmen 
was the well-known Suflren, one of the few French admirals 
of the eighteenth century who maintained the honour of 
their flag on the sea; and he learned the rudiments of arms 
from a good-looking sergeant, who, in the wild play of for¬ 
tune during the years that followed, was to become Prince of 
Pontecorvo and King of Sweden. He was being tmined for 
civilian life when the Revolution, intense in Dauphiny, 
overwhelmed his family and destroyed his prospects, and 
while still in his teens he joined the ranks of the emigre 
army arrayed to take part in the crusade of Europe against 
the Republic. He served, as we said, in the camp of Cond^, 
fought with some distinction on more than one field, and, in 
the bitter apprenticeship of defeat and exile, learned, in his 
own language, to regard the Franco of the Revolution as 
‘ a land of blood overrun by a horde of barbarian savages.^ 
These feelings, however, did not prevent him from seeking 
the natal soil after the 18th Brumaire, and welcoming the 
amnesty which the First Consul, in the first and auspicious 
part of his reign, offered to the baffled emigre faction ; and 
through the interposition of Napoleon himself, he was placed 
at the head of one of the local governments, into which 
Dauphiny had been divided, and afterwards obtained the 
title of baron, an appanage of the family under the fallen 
monarchy. The sentiments with which the soldier of Conde 
accepted these marks of distinction and favour, if scarcely 
honourable, were those of his order; a French noble was 
within his right in getting all that he could out of a low 
usurper; but he owed no kind of gratitude to Napoleon, 
and it was not unbecoming to plot against a crowned 
parvenu in the interest of the Anointed of the Lord, and if 
punished for treason to cry out murder. M. de Vitrolles, 
however, like most of his fellows, discreetly kept these ideas 
to himself as long as the Empire remained fortunate; and it 
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vras net until after Moscow and Leipzig that he began to 
perceive that the reign of Napoleon was a period of brutal 
force and fraud, destructive alike to France and to Europe. 
M. de Vitrolles’ sketch of the Imperial regime is charged 
with the very darkest colours; and it is easy, doubtless, to 
show how its chief exhausted the power of France abroad, 
pursued a course of insane ambition, stifled every aspiration 
of freedom at home, and sapped and perverted the French 
intellect. Yet, if history assents to this judgement, she will 
also pronounce that the rule of Napoleon restored order, 
made France renowned, and founded institutions that still 
flourish, and its extravagant tj'ranny was largely due to the 
circumstances of the age and to the national chai'acter. 
The despotism of the Empire was the natural growth of the 
rank corruption of the ancient regime, and of the mad 
anarchy of 179e-4; it was hailed by a race that has always 
preferred strong government to political freedom ; and as 
long as it spread from Liibeck to Itome, and made France 
the dominant Sta.te of the Continent, it was the admiration 
and glory of Frenchmen. 

The disasters of 1813 made M. de Vitrolles prick up his 
cars, and mutter complaints against the Empire. These, at 
first, were the more Avhispers of salons, but they grew louder 
and more distinct wdien the hosts of Europe had. invaded 
France. The partisans, hoAvever, of the House of Bourbon 
were scattered, timid, and ignorant of affairs; and M. de 
Vitrolles, who took the lead in plotting on behalf of the 
royal family, had to seek for assistance in a different 
quarter. The friendship of a great lady of the old regime 
made him intimate with two or three personages, who had 
served the Empire, but disliked Napoleon; and a conspiracy 
against the Imperial Government, already shaken in public 
opinion, began gradually to take a definite shape. Talleyrand 
was the chief of this secret intrigue: he had feared and 
hated Napoleon for years and, vulture-like, now scented his 
fall; and whatever may be thought of the honour of a man 
who still served the master he sought to destroy, it must be 
remembered that he had long ceased to direct the foreign 
affairs of France, and that he had disapproved of the 
Emperor’s wildest schemes of conquest. Yet personal ani¬ 
mosity, it is not improbable, had much to do with his present 
attitude; before Napoleon had left the capital to take the 
command of his retreating armies, he had had a scene of 
violence with his imperious master; and the following very 
characteristic anecdote shows what outiuges even a man 
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like Talleyrand had to endure from one who could subdue 
a continent, yet failed sometimes to conquer a ferocious tem¬ 
per. Napoleon, probably without the slightest cause, had 
suspected Talleyrand of abetting Austria in the abortive 
rising of 1809.. 

‘ The Emperor, in his passion, broke from all restraints; he ordered 
M. de Talleyrand to the Tuilerics, accused him of every kind of 
villany, treachery, and crime, and declared that he regretted he had 
not had him hanged over the gratings of the Carrousel. 

‘ “ But,” he exclaimed, “ there is yet time ! ” This was spoken in 
so loud a voice that it was heard through the adjoining rooms. 

‘ M. de Talleyrand, not only apparently, but really, and in all his 
being, impassive, had fallen back by degrees, and was leaning against 
the wall, as if he was seeking shelter from a pelting storm; he did 
not utter a word, and was wholly Tminoved. In the midst of his 
outrageous extravagance Bonaparte cried out, as a proof of his minister’s 
treason : “ You actually did not tell me that the Due do San Carlos 
was the paramour of your wife ! ” 

‘At these words M. de Talleyr-and recovered his astonishing presence 
of mind and wit. 

‘ “In truth, Sire,” he replied, “I did not think that a story of the 
kind could promote the glory of your Majesty or my own! ” ’ 

At the ci’isis of 1814 Napoleon utterly clistrustod Talley¬ 
rand. We quote from one of liis letters to Joseph : ‘ I tell 
‘ you again, have no faith in that man. I have known 
‘ what he is these sixteen years; 1 have been hind to'him; 
‘ but he is the bitterest enemy of my house, since it has been 
‘ abandoned by Fortune.’ 

Another of the plotters was the Due de Dalberg, a German 
noble of the highest rank, and fx’om youth intimate with 
M. de Vitrolles. The Pi*otector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine had lavished honours and wealth on the Duke; but 
he had not gained the allegiance of one of the high-bom re¬ 
formers of that singular age. Iti his case, probably, as in 
that of Talleyrand, Napoleon’s insolence had made an enemy. 
‘ About January 1, 1814, the Duchesse de Dalberg, a lady 
‘ of honour of the empress, went to pay her respects to her, 
‘ on the return of the new year; Bonaparte, walking up to 
‘ her, addressed her in the most brutal language on account 
‘ of what he called the bad sentiments of her husband.’ 

The Abbe de Pradt was the third figure of mark. He 
had been in disgrace since his mission to Poland; and he, 
too, had felt the sting of Napoleon’s tongue. The well-known 
conversation, during the flight from Warsaw, had, it would 
appear, the following supplement; ‘ While the Archbishop 
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‘ was making these imperti|tient remarks, Bonaparte took a 
* pencil, as if to write an order, and put a paper in Caulain- 
‘ court’s hand with the words “Deliver me from this rascal.’” 

At this juncture the allies were ignorant of the real state 
of the tottering Empire, and were perfectly ready to treat 
with Napoleon. This did not suit the purpose of Talleyrand, 
who felt that his safety lay in the fall of his master, and 
proposed to send an emissary into the allied camp, to explain 
the real position of affairs. ‘ “ Europe,” he said, “ does not 
‘ “ understand the situation. . . . They are negotiating with 
‘ a man whom they ought to crush, and just when they have 
‘ “ the power to crush him. He is more able than they; peace 
‘ “ will be made, and what then will become of us ? At any 
‘ “ risk the allied Sovereigns must be made acquainted with 
‘ “ the true state of France.” ’ 

But though Talleyrand was willing to overthrow Napoleon, 
he was not yet ready to declare for the Bourbons. *He 
‘ seemed to feel alarm when the cause of the Restoration was 
‘ spoken of.’ ‘ “ How would they feel towards us ?” ’ he said 
‘ in a loud voice.’ ‘ “ Ay, and have they forgotten the mass of 
‘ “ July the 14th? ” said Abbe Louis more openly.’ At this 
moment, in fact, the Bourbons had scarcely a single avowed 
and important supporter:—‘I spoke to the Comte Montili- 
‘ vault, an old emigre comrade, of the return of our princes 
‘ as a possible contingency: he appeared as much surprised 
‘ as if I had talked of the resurrection of Louis XTV., and 
‘ he looked anxiously at me, as though I had lost my senses. 
‘ This was in February, 1814.’ 

M. do Vitrolles, earnest, and bold to a fault, offered to 
Tuidertake the perilous mission. Characteristically, Talley¬ 
rand, whose suggestion it was, refused to accredit his envoy 
in any way :— 

‘ It was in vain that he had been requested to write a line, however 
insignificant, to give a seal with his arms, or even a vague messiige, 
from which hia knowledge or approval of my journey could be inferred. 

. . . “You do not understand that monkey,” said Dalberg: “he would 
not risk the burning of the tip of his paw, though all the chestnuts 
were to fall to his share.” ’ 

Having been furnished with private tokens, to make him 
known to one or two of the allies’ ministers, M. de Vitrolles 
left Paris early in March, 1814. This was the aspect of 
the excited capital, already sick of Napoleon’s rule, but 
fluctuating between the emotions roused by Champaubert,. 
Montmirail, and Montereau, and the dread of disaster 
already imminent:— 
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* Paris had a singular appearance. Here and there the streets were 
crowded with peasants, who were seeking refuge in the city with their 
carta, their oxen, and their moat precious effects; here and there 
columns of prisoners of war were seen on the march. They were there 
in all kinds of uniforms, of all nations, of every tongue. They multi¬ 
plied their numbers before the populace ; they were made to move in 
every direction, and to go from one end of the capital to the other; at 
the same time many isolated soldiers were to be met with j and there 
were bodies of conscripts in such a state of want that they begged alms 
from the passers-by.’ 

Having threaded the lines of the contending armies, and 
fallen in with an Austrian vedette, which escorted him on 
his dangerous way, M. de Yitrolles found himself safe at 
ChS-tillon. He cleverly managed to introduce himself to 
Stadion, of all the allied statesmen perhaps the one who 
disliked Napoleon most; and, having satisfied himself of 
the stranger's purpose, the minister spoke to him without 
reserve. At this moment the astonishing success of Napo¬ 
leon in the plains of Champagne had as yet been balanced 
by scarcely a reverse; the army of Blucher had been driven 
back, routed, from the approaches to Paris to the sources 
of the Marne; that of Schwartzenborg bad suffered defeat 
on the Seine; and the invaders wLo, a few days previously, 
had been moving confidently upon the capital of France, 
had been compelled to sue for an armistice, and were in full 
retreat with their discomfited hosts. 

Yet—-very different from what had been witnessed in 
1792-3-4—these disasters did not shako the allies; and 
whatever alarm was felt in their camp, steady resolution 
presided in their counsels. Stadion, clearheaded and free 
from illusions, understood the military situation much 
better than the victorious Emperor. 

^ “ We have had the niiachancca of all coalitions,” said the Austrian 
minister, “and the difficulties inherent in, and resulting from, the 
movements of our immense armies, the presence of sovereigns not always 
in accord with each other, and the secret jealousies of commanders not 
in due subordination from their very position. These differences had 
twice caused the separation of the invading forces. BlUchcr, eager and 
bold, as the chief of a vanguard, could not endure the presence of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the commander-in-chief of the allied armies. 
The independence of the Prussian marshal has been more than once 
upheld by the king and the Emperor Alexander. But it was not 
against such an antagonist as the great captain that such a game could 
be played and an opportunity afforded to his daring manoeuvres. His 
army is, in his hand, as though it were his sword; and thus he has struck 
• BlUcher’s forces a series of weighty blows, and compelled us to retreat 
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to Langres. The Prussian marshal, without troubling himself about our 
retreat, has jmshed on towards Paris, and you may have heard the sound 
of his cannon. He thus gave Napoleon an opportunity of dealing on 
the rear of his enemy’s army those skilful and decisive strokes by 
which, more than once, he has destroyed a kingdom in one day. Jiut 
Bliicher has obtained large reinforcements; he is at present in strong 
positions behind the Aisne, at Laon, at Itheims, and at Soissons; and he 
is about to throw, if not a decisive, certainly a considerable weight 
into the balance of fortune.” ’ 

Contrast with this sober and well-founded view the arro¬ 
gant boasting of the self-deceiving Emperor, intoxicated 
with the fumes of victory, and over-confident, as he ahvays 
was, from Montenotte to Marengo and Waterloo. We quote 
a few words from his con’ospondence at this time:— 

‘The cxfiloits of iny Old Guard can only be compared to the 
romances of chivalry and to the deeds of those knights who, thanks 
to their armour and tlieir horsemanshi]), Avere singly matches for 
three or four hundred men. ... 1 huA'e taken thirty or forty thousand 
prisoners, two hundred pieces of cannon, and many generals, and have 
annihilated several armies almost withotit striking a bloAV. . . . These 
poor wretches of Austrians fall on their knees at the first check- . . . 
The enemy is in a A"cry different position from that which he was in 
when he offered the conditions of Frankfort; it is all but certain that 
only a small part of his I'orcca will return across our frontiers. His 
cavalry is Avorn out and doAvn, his inllintry is tired of its movements 
and counterinovements; in a AA^ord, he is completely demoralised.’ 

As Stadion observ^ed, the real consequence—besides ilie 
reinforcements dcspatclied to Bliicber—of the reverses upon 
the Seine and the Marne, Avas the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Chaninont:— 

‘The defeats of our inA'ading armies had made us perceive that Ave 
Avere liable to rcA^erses, successful as Ave have been; and as the Avar 
might be prolonged in France, and even beyond her frontiers, U'e lelt 
that it Avas necessary to strengthen the bonds Avhich united us, and to 
be able to offer as poAVcrfiil and enduring a resistance as the occasion 
required. It AA^as with this object that the allied Cabinets signed, the 
first of the present month, the Treaty of Chaumont.’ 

The allies at Cliatillon, as is well known, had offered 

* These were the corps of IliiloAv and Winzingerodo detached from 
the army of Bernadotte, through the iniluenceof Lord Castlercagh, and 
at the instance of SchAvartzenberg, Avho declared that without this 
addition to tlioir forces the allies could not venture to march on Paris. 
Pasquier tells us that the fearless Englishman at first demurred to this 
request, pointing out that the allies were still 200,000 strong against 
Napoleon Avith not more than 70,000. The reply of tlie Austrian com¬ 
mander was ; ‘ Milord, vous ne connaissez pas cet homme!' 
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Napoleon the France of 1790, with large additions, and 
perhaps with Savoy; but, according to Stadion, they would 
have conceded more;— 

‘ Bonaparte, losing his head amidst the din of arms, would not dis¬ 
trust fortune; instead of making on the spot the sacrifices required by 
the position of afiairs, and approaching the proposed terms, he has re¬ 
solved on defending everything. . . . Had he negotiated on the bases 
set before him, he would have obtained great concessions on our part, 
and all would have been settled by this time.’ 

M. de Vitrolles, through Stadion’s kind offices, managed to 
obtain audiences, during the next few days, with Metternich, 
Alexander, and Lord Castlereagh. As in the case of Stadion, 
it is certainly strange that these great personages should 
have spoken so openly to an obscure and scarcely accredited 
envoy, as M. de Vitrolles asserts they did; yet these 
memoirs bear the impress of truth, and the allies seem to 
have been sincerely anxious to get genuine information 
as to the real state of France. It was now nearly the middle 
of March, and though Napoleon had missed the decisive 
attack he had aimed at Bliicher, on the Aisne, at Soissons, 
and had been defeated at Laon with heavy loss, and though 
Bordeaux, at the approach of Wellington, had joyfully wel¬ 
comed the Due d’Angouleme, their policy was still to treat 
with the Emperor. The representatives of Austria, of 
England, and the Czar were as yet completely in accord in 
this purpose. Metternich, always opposed to overthrowing 
order, whatever its embodiment, if once established, con¬ 
demned a manifesto against Napoleon: ‘ International right, 
* universally recognised, forbids us to meddle in such a 
‘ matter. A State could not violate this principle with 
‘ impunity: some day, perhaps, the example would justify 
‘ reprisals; and where, then, would be the peace, nay, the 
‘ existence, of nations?’ 

Alexander admitted that it might become impossible, 
before long, to keep terms with Napoleon, but he rejected 
as yet the only alternative, the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne. 

‘ The obstaclea which will ever separate the Bombon princes from 
the throne of France appear to me insurmountable. They would re¬ 
turn embittered by misfortune; and though generous feeling, or a 
better understanding of facts, should induce them to sacrifice their re¬ 
sentment, they would be unable to restrain those who had sulFered 
through them and for them. The sentiment of the army, of that army 
so powerful in France, would be against them; the tendency of the 
coming age would be hostile; the Protestants would fear their return; 
the spirit of this age is not with them.’ 
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Lord Castlereagh was equally clear and positive;— 

‘ In England government depended on opinion, and public opinion 
would not allow any sacrifices to be made for the restoration of the 
House of France. . . , The cause of the Bourbons was unpopular; 
scarcely a newspaper could be found to say a word in its favour.’ 

M. de Vitrolles combated the allies’ views intelligently, and 
with laudable zeal. He dwelt on the insurrections of Holland 
and Belgium, and on the protest of the mute Corps L^gis- 
latif, as evidences that Napoleon was falling; insisted that 
it was on the field of polities, not of battle, that he could be 
best assailed; and pledged himself that if the allies would 
make the cause of the old monarchy their own, and cordially 
declare for the Bourbon princes, they would detach Franco 
from a rule she hated, and, even on her own soil, would be 
hailed as deliverers. Metternich remarked incredulously:— 

‘We have been passing through France,’ were his words, ‘we have 
been living in Prance these two months, and nothing like what you 
speak of has been discovered. We do not perceive in the people 
among whom we arc thrown, the sentiments you announce; there seems 
to be no need of repose, no recollection of the past; there is even no 
general expression of discontent against the Eniperor.’ 

The reply of M. do Vitrolles was correct, as events were 
before long to prove; but it was not creditable to the na¬ 
tional character, though it illustrates one of its most dis¬ 
tinctive features:— 

‘ For twenty years we have only found safety in submission, absolute 
and unreserved, to a succession of tyrannies. We suffer and hate in 
silence, oppressed by that terrible arm wdiich has also ■weighed you 
down. Not one bold voice Avill be raised as long as the popular idea 
of the power of Bonaparte remains unchanged.’ 

The arguments of M. de Vitrolles had little weight with 
statesmen cautious and slow to move, bound too, as yet, by 
their own proposals. They stirred, however, the fickle and 
excitable Czar: “I was interrupted by a sudden movement 
‘ <)f the Emperor. “ It is true,” he exclaimed, contradicting 
‘ himself completely; “ that is what I have said myself a 
‘ hundred times, but no one would mind me.” ’ 

Alexander, in fact, whether in the field or the closet, was 
weak, unstable, and without a steady purpose. As Stadion 
had remarked:— 

‘ The Emperor of Bussia, upon the slightest reverse, gives orders to 
treat upon any terms; at the first sign of success he Avill listen to 
nothing.’ 

Even at this crisis so little was thought of the Bourbons by 
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tlie allies^ leaders, that the Comte Artois, who had ven¬ 
tured to hover on the skirts of the invading armies, had not 
received even a sign of notice :— 

‘ I had spoken to Stadion about Monsieur the Comte d’Artois. I 
had tried to find out if any one had charge of his interests at Chatillon, 
and if he was corresponding with the prince. He smiled at my sim¬ 
plicity. The name of Monsieur had not even been spoken of. It was 
thouglit that he had stayed behind at Buie • • . but no account was 
taken of him.' 

It was, in fact, Napoleon's suspicious jealousy that had made 
the allies aware that the Comte was at hand :— 

* “ The Due de Vicence,” said M. de Stadion, “ is the only person who 
has ever spoken to me about the Comte. This prince, said the am¬ 
bassador of BonapartCj can only be in Fi'ancc witli the approbation of 
the allied sovereigns, and especially with that of Austria, ... I re¬ 
plied that the prince had no supporters, Avas not authorised to be in 
France, and had no political relations with us.” ’ 

M. de Vitrolles' sketches of the historic figures with whom 
he was thus brought in contact are full of life, and deserve 
notice. This is his delineation of Meitornicli 

‘ At that time he was about forty-five years old. llis figure was 
pleasing and distinguished, liis bearing noble and graceful, his nianiicra 
attractive, natural, and extremely engaging,’ 

He thus describes Alexander;— 

‘ The cmi>eror Avas standing; there Avas no kind of furniture in tlie 
room. I Avould rather have Ibund him seated. Ilia stature Avaa impos¬ 
ing, but llis appearance was not, though it boro the stamp of power. 
Tlie expression of his features was that of ready kindness.' 

This is his sketch of Castlereagh's impressive figure, still 
remembered by a few of his countiymen:— 

^ He entered the room, a noble, quiet figure, with the calm and 
polite manner of distinguished Englishmen. . . . Completely unmoved 
he listened to me in silence, and Avith mute attention.’ 

Meanwhile events of supreme importance had been rapidly 
changing the allies' purpose, and were leading them, though 
even yet with reluctance, to break with Napoleon, and to seek 
the Bourbons. The miliWy situation of the French Emperor, 
despite his splendid success in Champagne, was visibly be¬ 
coming all but desperate; he was hemmed in by the immense 
hosts of his enemies, fully four times more numerous than 
his own; and Wellington, on the southern frontier, was ad¬ 
vancing in triumph along the Garonne. Italy, too, had been 
lost by the defection of Murat j Eugene was isolated beyond 
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the Alps ; and Augereau, desertion already in his heart, was 
scarcely defending the south-eastern provinces ; while Suchet, 
lingering on the verge of Spain, was abandoning Soult and 
avoiding Wellington. The Empire, in a word, was quickly 
breaking up, and, though the capital was still submissive, it 
was seething with terror and wild discontent. Peace, too, 
was not to be found at Chatillon; Napoleon rejected the 
allies’ terms, and endeavoured to treat with Austria alone; 
but he was only playing a game to secure a chance to strike 
hard once more for his Empire. This state of affairs gave in¬ 
creased strength to the arguments of those who, like Pozzo 
di Borgo, of proved weight in the allied counsels, had been 
always opposed to a peace with Napoleon; and M. de 
Vitrolles and his disclosures were, doubtless, not without 
real effect, though he has, perhaps, exaggerated his own 
importance. The Congress was dissolved on the 19th of 
March, though probably a few days of grace were still left to 
the dreaded Emperor ; but the rupture permitted the allied 
ministers to consider seriously the Bourbon cause, and to 
deal more directly with M. de Vitrolles than had been pos¬ 
sible under their recent engagements. They held a confer¬ 
ence at Bar-sur-Seine with the stranger, who, as he truly 
said, was the ‘ representative of France ’ for the time:— 

‘ We seated ourselves round the chimney. M. de Ilardenberg, who 
was very deaf, placed himself next me, on the left; Count Nesselrode 
was near him. Lord Caatlereagh was on my right, between Prince 
Metternich and myself. ... A look of the most engaging kindness 
was on every face; and I was at once invited to express iny views.’ 

M. de Vitrolles’ suggestions, as may be imagined, were 
characteristically distinct and compendious. Napoleon was 
to be pronounced dethroned; Louis XVIII. was to be placed 
in his stead; well-tried supporters of the House of Bourbon 
were to be asked to form a Royalist army, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces held by the allies was to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Comte d’Artois and his partisans in the name 
of the King. M. de Vitrolles, too, like a true Frenchman, 
was not satisfied that France should return to her limits of 
1790 or 1792 ; even under a Bourbon she ought to possess 
the * natural boundaries ’ won by the sword and the doctrines 
of the devouring Republic, and offered to Napoleon after 
Leipzig:— 

‘ I had told Stadion that it was impossible, without doing us great 
wrong, npt to leave us all thivt had been oiFered to Napoleon, at that 
period, and even more. This was due to France and to the engagements 
made at Frankfort. In our hands this w'ould cause no danger to the 
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peace of Europe. To give less would be to place the royal family in a 
difficult position.’ 

The ministers of the allies^ we need not say, did not fall 
in with these extreme views. They considered, indeed, the 
return of the Bourbons as a contingency to be really thought 
of, but they declined as yet to declare for them; and, in 
the first instance at least, they preferred to rely on men of 
the Empire in disgrace or alienated by Napoleon’s des¬ 
potism :— 

‘ **Would tliere be any objection,” I was asked, ‘‘to the Abbe de 
Pradt, the author of the ‘Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt ’ ? No 
doubt you are acquainted with him ? ” 

‘ “Certainly,” I replied, “for a long time, and almost intimately. 
If it were not a rather treacherous compliment, I would say of him wliat 
all the world says—he is not deficient in wit.” 

‘ “ Well,” said M. de Metternich, “ men of that kind would offer us 
better guarantees than those who surround your princes.” 

‘ “ Good heavens 1 ” I answered, “ the Abbe de Pradt, and many 
others ! Only help us to obtain existence and power, and you will see 
that more adherents than you care for would flock in.” 

‘ “But,” observed another, “the prejudices of the Bourbons would 
prevent them from availing themselves of the assistance of men of 
weight in public opinion, and capable of directing it, such as M. do 
Talleyrand . . . Fouche ? ” 

‘ “And why not M. de Talleyrand? ” I said, a little embarrassed. 
“ You ought to regard him as wholly devoted to that cause, at least in 
his heart ” 

« They began to laugh. “ Ah, his heart, that is an excellent joke! ” 

‘ “ Well, then, in his thoughts,” I replied. Tlien they asked seriously, 
“ Could one of your princes really like Fouche ? ” 

‘ “ Fouche,” I exclaimed: “ well, that is a hard thing; but still, if 
he were necessary . . ’ 

It was finally arranged that, in certain events, the allies 
would make overtures to the Bourbons, and M. de Vitrolles 
was permitted to convey this intelligence to the Comte 
d’Artois. He had certainly fulfilled his mission well; and, 
though events had powerfully told in his favour, he had a 
right to assert that he was the first Frenchman who had 
ventured to open the allies’ minds to the essential weakness 
of Napoleon’s power, and to the actual state of opinion in 
France; and his views had had real weight in their counsels. 
From ihe following passage we see that the purpose of the 
Coalition was still not quite settled:—I had hoped, after 
' what had been arranged the previous evening, that I might 
* have been able to set off at once, but, to my great annoy- 
« ance, Prince Mrttemich .detained me, alleging that I must 
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f await the result of the battle being then fought at Arcis- 
* sur-Aube/ 

These memoirs contain an instructive account of the move¬ 
ments before this remarkable battle, which, in its conse¬ 
quences, hastened the fall of Napoleon, The Emperor, in¬ 
tending to repeat against Schwartzenberg, whose forces were 
scattered between the Aube and the Seine, the manoeuvres 
which, a few weeks before, had proved nearly fatal to Bliicher 
on the Marne, was anticipated by a fortunate chance, and, 
surprised in turn, was compelled to fight in a situation which 
ought to have caused his ruin but for the terror his troops 
and his name still inspired. These details are curious, and 
illustrate clearly the weakness and the divided counsels 
which so often made the allies fail:—• 

‘ Prince Schwartzenberg was in bed, ill with gout. Uncertain what 
to do, and believing that Bonaparte was occupied in checking the ad¬ 
vance of Bliicher, he allowed his army to spread, upon an extended 
front, on either bank of the Seine. He felt himself so completely 
secure that he gave no attention to the reports of his lieutenants on his 
right. . . . The Emperor Alexander, accompanied by Prince Wol- 
konski, having arrived to visit Prince Schwartzenberg, he met General 
Toll, quartermaster-general. 

‘ What are you doing here ? ” he exclaimed. “ Do you wish to 
lose all your army ? ” 

‘ “ Thank Heaven your Majesty is here,’^ replied General Toll. 
“ We could not make the commander-in-chief understand the real 
state of affairs. Your Majesty will noAv set everything right.’^ 

* The Emperor Alexander immediately gave orders—these were 
conveyed by the staff with extreme rapidity—that the different corps 
of the army should concentrate between Troyes and Pougy, that is, 
between the Seine and the Aube.* 

Napoleon was, in turn, too confident, and was accordingly 
placed in extreme danger:— 

* Bonaparte, surprised at not having found his antagonist's columns 
in full inarch on the roads to Paris, took it into his head that, alarmed 
at his approach, they were falling back in retreat. To pursue them 
was not enough for him; he could only gain the decisive victory, 
which had become a necessity of his situation, by turning the positions 
of the hostile masses. ... He marched eastwards, with the intention 
of ascending the Aube, if necessary, as far as Bar, in order to threaten 
Chaumont and the communications of the allied army with the Bhinc. 
He thus advanced as far as Arcis and occupied the town, his only pur¬ 
pose being to dislodge any hostile detachments which might be there, 
. . . Despising in turn the information which reached him from all 
sides, and which conveyed the news that his enemy was not retreating, 
and that Schwartzenberg bad concentrated his whole force at a short 
distance,_Bona^te 
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that they sliould be vigorously attacked ou tlie roads leading to Troyes. 
. . . He was only undeceived when his guns began to open on the 
enemy’s cavalry, and when the heads of the allied columns were seen 
converging on the heights above Arcis.’ 

After the disastrous struggle of Arcis-sur-Aube, Napoleon 
resolved to carry out the project which, in a few days, in¬ 
volved him in utter ruin—to march rapidly on the Meuse 
and the Moselle, and, rallying to his army the large garri¬ 
sons imprisoned in Metz and other fortresses, to descend on 
the allied rear, and to compel his enemies to accept a battle 
in a situation like that of Marengo. This movement, marked 
by his dazzling genius, and promising from a military point 
of view, nevertheless left Paris without defence, and in the 
existing state of the capital it was a mistake of the gravest 
kind, resembling to some extent the fatal march of Mac- 
Mahon to Sedan in 1870. After some hesitation, the allies 
determined to march directly, and in force, on Paris, and, 
abandoning or neglecting their communications for the time, 
to strike boldly the enemy at the heart. 

‘ The Emperor Alexander had proceeded a long way on tho road 
from Sommepuia to Vitry, where he met the King of Prussia and the 
commander-in-chief. They immediately dismounted ; they went up a 
hillock on tho right of the road by which the emperor had arrived, and, 
seated on the turf, they made General Toll unfold the map of the theiitre 
of war. The emperor explained very clearly the proposed movement, 
and, in order to get rid of jealous susceptibilities, attributed the credit 
to Prince Wolkonski. The king at once expressed his approval, de¬ 
claring that he had entertained the idea for a long time. The Austrian 
commander showed some solicitude for his communications, and for 
the magazines of the army at Chaumont, and added that if they met a 
reverse, in seeking a victory, what would become of them all 7 The 
Czar replied that the lo.s3 of magazines would be a small thing com¬ 
pared with a great event which would bring the war at once to an end, 
and that the commimications of the armies would be soon re-established. 

. . . Prince Schwartzenberg yielded to this reasoning at last; and 
then the Emperor, rising in a kind of entlmsia.stic passion, pointed out 
Paris, and exclaimed, “ Let us set off: the safety of us all is there 1 ” ’ 

Intercepted despatches from Marie Louise and Savary, 
containing alarming accounts of the Government and of the 
state of Paris, as is well known, confirmed the allies’ pur¬ 
pose ; and the information given by M. de Vitrolles, corro¬ 
borated by this decisive evidence, co-operated, doubtless, in 
the same direction. 

The march to Paris brought the campaign of 1814 at once 
to a close. As M. de Vitrolles, however, has jiistly remarked, 
the ultimate result^ is all but certain, must have been the 
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ruin of Napoleon’s power, whatever had been the operations 
in the field:—‘ If the allied armies had not made the ad- 

* vance, they would have combined in pursuing the French 
‘ army, already harassed, luorally enfeebled, and, so to speak, 

* uprooted by its complete separation from I?aris. . . . Napo- 

* leon was conquered . . . the decree of Fortune had gone 
‘ out against him.’ 

This leads us to make a remark or two on the memorable 
campaign of 1814. In passages of it the transcendent powers 
of Napoleon were never more grandly shown; the ability 
with which he availed himself of the obstacles of the Marne 
and the Seine, and with forces utterly inferior in numbers 
more than once routed the allied hosts, was worthy of the 
general of 1796, and is an admirable specimen of skill in 
war. Nor does it detract in the least from his fame, that 
his success was in a great measure due to the jealousies and 
faults of the hostile commanders ; nor do we care to point 
out, with theorists, how he committed several eiTors of 
detail; for in the military art, beyond all others, it is dif¬ 
ficult to execute and easy to criticise. Nevertheless, if we 
view the campaign as a whole, and with reference to the 
entire theatre, we can at once perceive that Napoleon’s stra¬ 
tegy was out of proportion to his strength in the field; 
that sound and even rational military projects were sacri¬ 
ficed to political objects; and that as a general he made 
enormous mistakes. Even after Leipzig his real aim was to 
strike boldly for his whole Empire; he believed the allies 
would not venture to invade France in the depth of winter, and 
that he would have time largely to recruit his armies; and, 
with these fatal misconceptions, his plan for the campaign 
must be condemned almost without reserve. His garrisons 
on the Oder and Vistula were lost; but it was still possible 
to withdraw into France the powerful forces scattered 
beyond the Rhine, the Scheldt, the ,Alps, and the PyroTiees; 
and had he gathered together these divided masses, and con¬ 
centrated them behind the Vosges and the Meuse, merely 
partially defending secondai'y j)oints—operations wisely pro¬ 
posed by Soult—he would probably have driven the Coali¬ 
tion back, and almost certainly saved the capital. But he 
would not abandon the Imperial frontier, from Antwerp to 
Bdle, and from Milan to Perpignan; he left armies spread 
along this vast circumference, while Prance, the object of 
real attack, was defended by a handful of men; and the 
consequence was that, when the allies, surprising him by 
their rapid movements, poured across the Rhine in irre- 
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sistible strength, he had but the shadows of legions to oppose 
to them, and a mere fragment of his still formidable force 
was available for the decisive contest waged between Chalons 
and the roads to Paris. Extraordinary, therefore, as were 
his exploits in the operations on the Mame and the Seine, 
he was outgeneralled on the whole in the struggle ; he was 
taught the stern lesson he had so often taught, that the con¬ 
centration of force on the points where the real prize of 
victory rests, is the true secret of success in war; and the 
cause doubtless was, as Charras has said, that in this, as in 
most of his later campaigns, the ‘ policy of the Emperor, in 

* its ambitious folly, frustrated the marvellous powers of the 

* strategist.’ 

The diplomacy of Napoleon, besides, in this contest with 
Europe, was wholly different from what his blind worship¬ 
pers have given out to the world. It has been alleged that 
he lost his Empire because he would not surrender the ‘ na- 
‘ tural boundaries,’ and that he refused to treat on any other 
bases. This, however, is a complete mistake, as even his 
garbled correspondence shows ; he was willing to accept the 
Prance of 1792 after the defeats of Brienne and La Rothicre; 
he withdrew this offer after Montmirail and Montereau, and 
insisted upon the conditions of Frankfort; and though he 
held out against other terms at Chatillon, he was ready 
enough, when Paris had fallen, to recur to what he had at 
first accepted. In truth—and he is not to be blamed'for 
it—he made his concessions and demands depend on the 
nature of his military situation; but it is idle to say that he 
was an heroic martyr who lost a throne for the frontier of 
the Rhine. His negotiations, too, there is little doubt, were 
scarcely sincere at any time. The following letter—the full 
text appears, we believe, for the first time in this book, 
though the substance has been long ago known— is signifi¬ 
cant in the highest degree. The writer was Maret, Due de 
Bassano:— 

‘ The emperor desires (this was addressed to Caulaincourt) that you 
shall make no final engagement as to the cession of Antwerp, May- 
ence, and Alexandria. Should you be compelled to give up those 
fortresses, his intention is to regulate his conduct by the state of mili¬ 
tary affairs, even though the treaty should have been ratified. . . . 
Though the cession sho^d have been actually signed, he is determined 
not to surrender the three keys of France should the chances of war 
allow him to do this.’ 

While the allied armies were being set in motion, M. de 
TitroUes had been seeking the Comte d’Artois. That 
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prince had, a few weeks before, received a commission from 
Lotus XVIII. to do all that he could for Bourbon interests; 
but, whoUy neglected by the Coalition, and treated in France 
as an unknown exile, he had listlessly wandered in Franche- 
Comte, and had recently taken refuge in Nancy, dreading 
the fate of two unhappy partisans who had become victims 
of Napoleon’s wrath. His hopes had fallen to the lowest 
point when M. de Vitrolles presented himself to him, ex¬ 
plained the excited state of Paris, made him aware of the 
allies’ purpose to treat conditionally with the Boyal House 
of Fraiice, and boldly declared that the cause of the 
monarchy was about to triumph over every obstacle. This 
is M. de Vitrolles’ account of their first interview:— 

‘ The i)rincc approached me with that noble, easy, and gracious 
manner which simply expressed his nature. . . . When I had placed 
ill his hands the letter of M. de IVIetternich, which, though not quite 
explicit, still announced a favourable change in the policy of the Great 
Powers of Europe, his emotion was intense; tears fell from his eyes; he 
rose, and, taking my hand, embraced me. “ No, my friend,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ it is not you; it is Providence who has done all this! ” ’ 

To outward seeming the Comte d’Artois was a different 
being from the gay trifler who, years before, had eclipsed 
his rivals in tlio frivolities, the waste, and the luxury of 
Versailles. Age and misfortune had told on him; the but¬ 
terfly [uirsuer of light loves had known the chastening of 
lioartfelt sorrows; the brilliant squanderer was a poor exile; 
the profligate had become a devotee. Yet the character of 
man never really changes; and while the Comte retained 
the princely and chai’ming manner of a grand seigneur of 
the old regime, he had still the levity, the pride of caste, 
and the blind obstinacy against change and progress which 
in a bygone age had made him the champion of the extreme 
pretensions of a failing cause. His conversations with M. 
de Vitrolles bring clearly out his distinctive qualities, and 
reveal the Charles X. of the future. The prince, on receiv¬ 
ing the allies’ message, passed from despair to extravagant 
hope; and the instant restoration of the House of Bourbon 
was already an accomplished fact in his mind. Not onl^, too, 
was the monarchy to revive: the king ‘ was to have his own 
‘ again.’ Royal and feudal France was to rise in majesty 
out of the cerements of a temporary grave, and the foolish 
reforms of Louis XVI. and his age, to which alone the 
Revolution was due, were, with that hideous farce, to bo 
heard of no more:— 

‘ Had not,” he observed, “ tbe States General led to a destructive 
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National Aesembly, and a regicide Convention ? The clergy were a 
respectable order; but why ought they to possess political power?' 
The very Parliaments and their complaints had invariably injured the 
authority of the Crown, down to the time when they had been the 
first to sound the tocsin of the Revolution. Were not the Provincial 
Assemblies the work of Turgot and Necker ? ” ’ 

M. de Vitrolles, having lived many years in France, saw 
that notions like these would never do, and continued to 
hint that the restored monarchy ought to be a regime of a 
different type. At bottom, indeed, he believed as firmly in 
absolute royalty as the prince himself; the king was the 
only true source of power, honour, and even law ; his sub¬ 
jects ought to enjoy privileges, but these were to be con¬ 
cessions from him; and the doctrine that Frenchmen had 
natural rights was a fallacy of the abhorred Revolution, which 
had covered the land with ashes and blood. There was, 
nevertheless, a real difference between the views of the two 
men. M. de Vitrolles, borrowing, unconsciously perhaps, 
from the ideas of the Imperial regime, wished to invest the 
monarchy with complete power, and to surround it with 
institutions antique in spirit; but its chief supporters were 
to be the men who formed the existing noblesse of the 
sword; and a sort of compromise was to be made witli 
liberty, though this was to be almost illusory. This was his 
method, as wo see, of putting the new wine into the old 
bottles, and of sewing the now cloth on the old garment, in 
the France of 1814:— 

‘ You wi]] convene representatives of the great interests of Prance : 
States General to be consulted on legislation, and for the imposition of. 
taxes. You •will not have a noblesse imposing through the <lignity of birth 
and fortune; but ascending to the principle of nobility, yon will give the 
noblesse renewed life by associating with it our great military names. 

. . . It was, too, my favourite theme that tlie Provincial Assemblies, 
or Provincial Estates, ought to be the first boon granted by a beneficent’ 
Government.’ 

We notice these views because they explain much that 
was ere long to occur in France, and show how the Bour¬ 
bons and their partisans were wholly opposed in thought 
and sentiment to the great body of tlie French lieojile. M. do 
Vitrolles, however, as the allies’ envoy, impressed on the 
Comte d’Artois that it was, for the time, necessary to fall in 
with the wishes of the Great Powers and to gain the support of 
Talleyrand and his fellows; and the prince, ready to promise 
anything, made no demur to tbo proposed arrangement. 
With his devoted follower, nevertheless, he indemnified 
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himself for stooping so low by retailing a number of slan¬ 
derous anecdotes about the very men who were to aid him 
in the revolution that was to restore the monarchy; and 
some of these tales, especially those relating to Talleyrand, 
are full of interest. The attitude of that singular personage 
on the occasion of the death of the Due d’Enghien was, the 
Comte declared, one of callous indifference, and this, we 
think, is extremely probable. 

‘All that can be certainly known is that Talleyrand announced the 
consummation of this cruel murder with barbarous composure. He 
was at two in the morning at the house of Madame do Laval, reclining 
listlessly, as was his habit, in an arm-chair, when he drew his watch 
from his pocket, and, showing no kind of emotion in his voice or 
countenance, remarked, “At this moment the last of the Condes has 
ceased to exist.” ’ 

If the following is true, Talleyrand betrayed Napoleon, 
at Erfurt, in 1808; and his treachery -was marked by his 
wonted skill. We transcribe the story, long as it is, for it is 
characteristic of the fox-like minister and the Imperial lion 
whom he cleverly duped:— 

‘ Talleyrand kept on encouraging Bonaparte in his audacious designs 
because he hated, and wished to be revenged on him. Since treachery 
was to be employed, he thought it interesting to betray the master who 
trusted him. Concealing liis evil sentiments under the pretext of 
saving Europe from complete subversion, he set to work. As soon as 
Bonaparte bad conlided to him his gigantic projects, he disclosed them 
to the Emperor Alexander. lie pointed out to the Czar the snares 
hidden under these large and tempting concessions, and all the dangers 
that awaited him i£ he was left alone, face to face with so terrible an 
adversary. To refuse, however, Bonaparte’s overtures would only 
lead liirn to seek other means of accomplishing the same objects. It 
was better to appear to accept them, and then to baffle them by occa¬ 
sioning well-concerted incidents that should make them fruitless. 
This plan was ably conceived; but the touch of genius in it was to 
throw in a proposal of a marriage—Bonaparte himself with the Grrand- 
Ducliess Catherine, sister of the Emperor Alexander. This union 
might take place or not; it mattered little; but it would give Bona¬ 
parte confidence. How could he distrust one who was ready to ally 
himself vrith him by such close ties? At all events time could be 
gained. 

‘ The threads of an intrigue like this were not easy to weave under 
the eyes of a suspicious master. Happily a woman of talent was on 
the spot, the Princess of Tour- et-Taxis, who stood well with Alexander, 
and had been very intimate with M, de Talleyrand. This last personage 
used to resort to her house repeatedly after midnight, and anything 
but a political intrigue might have been suspected. The Emperor 
Alexander, too, visited her occasionally. It was in this secret con- 
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clave that everytliing was settled, even to the words that tlie emperor 
should use in his interviews with Bonaparte. Whenever Alexander 
feared that he could not perfectly remember the more important 
phrases—the decisive words—the princess wrote them out at the dic¬ 
tation of M. de Talleyrand, and the emperor took the writing away 
to learn them by heart. Thus prepared, his perfidious counsellor 
encouraged, nay pressed, Napoleon to speak more openly, and assured 
him that he might expect success. 

* Bonaparte accordingly made his proposals to the Czar. All that 
was adced was that Alexander should occupy with an army a part 
of the States of the Austrian monarchy and the north of Prussia. 
Napoleon took everything else on himself. He was not wathout 
reasons to excuse his ambitious enterprises; he acknowledged, nay 
exaggerated, the difficulties of overcoming the Spaniards. He could 
not get over these unless he was quite reassured as to the security of 
his frontiers. The Emperor Alexander, after hearing the expression of 
these vast conceptions, at first with attention, next with surprise, and 
at last with a kind of admiration, replied to Napoleon, that “ he under¬ 
stood the grandeur of these designs, and that he would willingly join 
in promoting them, if he could be certain of always having the sup¬ 
port of the genius who had formed them. But what would become 
of him if it came to pass that he should he left alone, in the face of 
Europe revolutionised in this way ? Napoleon could bo only im¬ 
mortal in history; he had no successor; none of his brothers Avere 
equal to the burden of such an inheritance. But if he had a son, 
the case would be very dilTercnt.’’ 

‘ Alexander had scarcely finished this interview when Bonaparte 
sent for his faithful counsellor. 

* “ This man is incomprehensible,*’ he said to M. de Talleyrand; 
he has much more insight than we supposed. Do you know what 

answer he gave me?” And he repeated, word by word, the very 
phrases dictated the evening before by M. de Talleyrand himself, 
adding, “ He is right; I must have an hen*, for my future, my power, 
requires it—I must! ” M. de Talleyrand, with venomous pleasure, 
breathed these thoughts of airogance into Bonaparte’s mind. Marriage 
was spoken of; the divorce of Josephine was not even discussed, it was 
taken for granted. But when they came to the choice of a wile, M. de 
Talleyrand at once mentioned the name of the Grand-Duchess Cathe¬ 
rine, the elder sister of the Emperor Alexander. Bonaparte inteiTupted 
him sharply. 

< “ He would not give her to me ! ” 

‘ “ Not give her to you ? ” ansAvered Talleyrand. “ Who could refuse 
her to a hero, a genius 7 ” The text was a good one for flattery, 
and the traitor prepared a well-poisoned. cup of it. l^assion and 
trouble agitated Napoleon, and were strongly marked on the muscles 
of his face. 

‘ “Well, see Eomanzoff,” he said, after a long silence; “ sound him, 
but sound him skilfully- Do not compromise me 1 ” Then, with a 
flashing glance—“A refusal! ” The expression Was of such a. kind- 
that both were silent lor a moment; 
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< «I go to RomanzoiF: never! ” exclaimed M, de Talleyrand. 

* How then 7 ” 

‘ ‘‘ No, I will not go ! ” Then, after a pause, “ I will go straight to 
the emperor.” 

* Overcome by his minister’s confidence and boldness, Napoleon 
said nothing. Next day the Prince of Beneventum, Vice Grand 
Elector of the Empire, addressed his master with affected solemnity:— 

* “ Sire, I have to inform your Majesty that, at noon to-morrow, his 
Majesty the Czar, Emperor of all the Russias, wiU be here to propose a 
marriage between your Majesty and hia sister, the Grand Duchess of 
Russia.” 

* At these words Napoleon was so little able to contain his exulta¬ 
tion, and, if M. de Talleyrand is to be believed, gave such violent ex¬ 
pression to it, his thanks and caresses were so exaggerated, that it 
would be impossible to repeat the langmige in which he described them. 
Prom this time Napoleon’s gigantic projects seemed forgotten; they 
depended on the birth of an heir, and Alexander had resolved that lie 
would not provide a mother-’ 

M. de Vitrolles had his fling at the Abbe de Pradt:— 

* I asked him one day how he had become so versed in military 
science, a pursuit so opposed to his studies and his profession. 

' “ It is simple enough,” he replied. “ I spent my youthful days at 
the cliuteau of my father in Auvergne; he was a lieutenant-general; 
his library was full of books on military affairs, and I devoured them.” 

^ One of my neighbours, to wdaom I had, in my simplicity, given 
this explanation of the strategic knowledge of the abb6, said: “ His 
father a lieutenant-general! Why, he was lieutenant-general of a 
township ; a kind of petty official,” ^ 

Eouche, ib would appear, as far back as the Consulate, had 
begun those intrigues with the House of Bourbon which 
gave him such had eminence in 1815. We doubt, however, 
if he spoke like this in 1802:— 

* “ The First Consul will never give us peace and prosperity. Look 
at that buffoon; he is going through Belgium in the midst of fetes 
and receptions arranged by himself.” Compare tliis charlatan exhi¬ 
bition with the journey of Louis XVI, to Cherbourg.’ 

The Comte d’Artois having despatched a message to his 
brother, at the little Court at Hartwell, gave full powers to 
M. de Vitrolles to act on behalf of the King of France, and 
he could not have chosen a more efficient envoy. M. de 
Vitrolles, in company with some German officers, set off 
from Nancy on his way to Paris; on the road he met with 
a series of adventures, which showed his presence of mind 
and fertility of resource. The party was stopped by a crowd 
of peasants, guerillas rising against the invaders, and it was 
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soon captured by a detachment of horse, an advanced guard 
of Napoleon^s army, which, at the news of the allies’ march, 
was hastening back from the eastern provinces and moving 
on Paris as quickly as possible. M. de Vitrolles cleverly 
managed to destroy the dangerous papers committed to him 
—a good many were, he tells us, swallowed—and when 
brought before the general in command at Ohaumont, 
Pire—a name known in Waterloo story—he contrived to pass 
himself off as a servant of one of the officers who had 
travelled with him. Having escaped detection, he was 
placed in a column of prisoners of war of no importance; but 
at Troyes he succeeded, with great adroitness, in slipping 
through the hands of his escort, and, after long and hazard¬ 
ous wanderings, in which he dexterously played all kinds of 
parts, he made his way safely, at last, to the capital. It was 
April 3, 1814; and how different was the situation from 
what it had been a few weeks previously ! Paris had fallen 
after a brief contest; the armies of Europe, led from the 
steppes of Muscovy and the extremes of Germany, had filled 
the places of the proud city which had given law, for years, 
to a vanquished continent; and the hordes of Asia swarmed 
in the midst of the spot which, for a brief pei’iod, had been 
the seat of a new Empire of the West. Yet even more 
strange than this portent of war was the revolution which 
had suddenly broken out in this dominant centre of the 
opinion of France. Long kept under by an iron hand, Paris 
had burst into an explosion of wrath against Napoleon and 
his hated rule, and, with the fickleness often displayed in 
their annals, the citizens had received their conquerors as 
armed deliverers, and—their vanity soothed by abundant 
incense—had greeted them with effusive sympathy. A Pro¬ 
visional Government, formed of the very men who Lad been 
conspiring against the Empire, and with Talleyrand as its 
master spirit, had meanwhile been set up by the allies; and 
thjp Senate, only a few days before the servile minister to 
Napoleon’s will, had been invited to proclaim the fall of its 
vanquished but still dreaded creator, who, having reached 
Fontainebleau, still awed his foes, though his military strength 
was almost broken. Order had thus been, for the time, 
established; and the allies, represented by the Czar, whose 
promises and flatteries had had great effect, had generously 
requested France and the capital to pronounce definitively on 
a government of their choice. The inclination of Paris was 
not doubtful; the Royalist party, emerging from darkness, 
vociferously called for the return of the Bourbons; the 
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great mass of the middle classes leaned visibly to the same 
cause; and the instinct of the city was, on the whole, true, 
though its frantic outbreak against its late ruler and every 
emblem and badge of his power, if characteristic, was base 
and pitiful. The Provisional Government and the Senate, 
however, although ready to accept the Monarchy, had no 
desire to revive despotism in a Bourbon sovereign of the 
absolute type; they wished to retain the riches and honours 
they had, many of them, possessed under the fallen Empire; 
and their purpose was to proclaim Louis XVIII., but with 
the guarantee of a Constitution to be ratified by him at their 
bidding. The allied sovereigns, with Alexander at their 
head, supported generally this resolve, and indeed the Czar 
with his anti-feudal sympathies still viewed the Bourbon 
cause with dislike, and had not wholly rejected the notion of 
a regency under Marie Louise. 

M. de Vitrolles had done the allies good service, and was 
treated, on his return, with distinction. Xesselrode declared 
that ho had ‘achieved marvels;’ he was caressed and 
welcomed by the effusive Czar; and Talleyrand lavished on 
him the delicate flatteries of a consummate master of 
Erench compliment. When he was apprised, however, that 
the restoration of the Bourbons was not even yet certain, 
and, in any case, that constitutional checks were to be placed 
on the legitimate king, he vehemently protested against 
arrangements which he characterised as a breach of faith 
sxnd an insult to the royalty of France. It was especially 
intolei’ablc that the rights of the Cx*own should in any way 
be curtailed by the peoixle; and had the sovereigns of Europe 
entered the kingdom to establish the creed of the contrat 
socidlf and to impose it on a sou of St. Louis? This 
declamation received, besides, important support from public 
opinion, for the capital had pronounced for the Bourbons, 
and was beginning to show a marked antipathy to the 
Senate and the Provisional Government, regarded generally 
as a knot of intriguers, who were endeavouring, under a mask 
of patriotism, to secure and promote mere selfish interests. 
All this troubled the allies a good deal, and more especially 
perplexed Talleyrand, who, wishing alike to restore the 
Bourbons, and yet, not without a statesman’s purpose, 
desiring to limit royal pretensions, felt the ground slipping 
from under his feet, and was in a position of extreme 
diflElculty. M. de Vitrolles describes, with contemptuous 
sarcasm, the policy of temporising and waiting on events, 
which the situation and his own temperament caused the 
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master of crafty intrigue to adopt; but it was certainly the 
wisest course, as aflFairs then stood, 

^ The entire policy of the Provisional Government was the laissez 
alley* and the laissez faire of M. de Talleyrand ; his genius was above 
devices, and unequal to business. . . . The ministers received no 
direction, and were satisfied with carrying out mere administrative 
details. As to M. do Talleyrand, he was like a swimmer, whose sole 
object is to keep his head above water and to float with the current.’ 

After warm discussions and some delay, M. de Vitrolles 
persuaded the allied ministers and Talleyi'and to invite the 
Comte d’Artois to enter Paris and to proclaim the monarchy. 
It was arranged that the Provisional Govemment should 
endeavour to prevent the ngly word ^ Constitution ^ from 
being named by the Senate, and, among other things, that 
the prince should exercise, in his own name, the authority 
of the Crown; but Talleyrand, at least, agreed to these 
terms with an ample reserve for the chapter of accidents. 
M. do Vitrolles, charged by the allies to inform the Comte 
of what had been decided, was about joyfully to set out from 
Paris, when he was suddenly apprised that the Czar was 
treating with a deputation of Napoleon’s marshals, in the 
interest of the King of Eomo and a regency, and that 
everything was again in a state of uncertainty. The conduct 
of Talleyrand was characteristic in the extreme. 

* An aide-de-camp of Prince Schwarlzenberg announced that M-:irslials 
Ney and Macdonald, Avitli the Due de Vicenco, had arrived at the out¬ 
posts, and had asked for an interview wdth the Emperor of llussia. 
They were, they added, charged with proposals of Napoleon- 

‘ Prince Talleyrand, upon this, put into Ids deepest pocket the letter 
intended for the Comte d’Artois, and, taking me by the arm, led me 
into the embrasure of a window. 

‘ “ This is a circumstance^ he said, dwelling on the Avord to denote 
the gravity of the situation; “ we must sec how all this will turn out f 
you must not leave Paris yet. The Emperor Alexander has strange 
moods; it not for nothing that one is a son of Paul I.” ’ 

M. de Vitrolles asserts that the final resolve of the Czar 
and the allies was not caused by the memorable defection 
of the corps of Marmont; but he is contradicted by all 
historians. 

‘ People have attributed to tliis incident the complete and sudden 
change in the resolution of Alexander, and his declaration “that 
“ nothing remained thenceforward for Napoleon but to abdicate uncon- 
‘‘ ditionally.” 

‘This, however, was not so. The answer of the emperor was con- 
eise—“ he was bound to consult his allies.” And, in fact, it was not 
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until the following day that, after a conference with tlie King of Prussia 
and Prince Schwartzenberg, the emperor made the envoys from 
Fontainebleau aware of the definitive answer of the Allied Powers.’ 

The cause of the Bourbous had triumphed at last, and 
M. de VitroUes was allowed to depart. Talleyrand took care 
to see the envoy off, 

^ M. de Talleyrand gave me the letter he had withheld. It was short, 
gracious, vague, and ended with these words, “ We, sir, have had glory 
“ enough; come and give us peace.” . . . “Go quickly, but not too fast; 
“ take care of yourself, and take care of uh,” he said, with that subtle 
look which iilonc sometimes gave point to his words.’ 

A reminisceneo of old times was added :— 

* “ Ask the Comte d’Artois,” he said, “ if he recollects the rendezvous 
“ at Marly.” 

*And he told me that, after the sitting of June 24, 1789, the 
members of the double minority of the nohlessey and of the clergy wlio, 
by taking part with the Tiers Etat, had turned the scale to the popular 
side, had begun to feel alarm at the growing symptoms of a violent 
revolution, and that some, whether through conscientious motives or 
from ambition, were thinking of inclining towards tlie Court. 

*M. de Tiilleyraiid, the Vicomte de Noailles, M. d'Agoult, and some 
others named by him, asked fur an audience of the king, but in abso¬ 
lute secrecy. Louis XA^I. was then at Marly ; it was his last visit to 
a place abounding in memories, and rich ivith the grandeur, of 
Louis XIV- lie declined the conference, but authorised the Comte 
d'Artois to receive tliem. Tliey arrived mysteriously at midnight, and 
explained to the prince all the dangers of the situation and the prospects 
of a revolution, the results of which no one could foretell; but, accord¬ 
ing to them, there was still time to restrain its course; and the only 
means were force and a large increase of the royal authority- They 
sufficiently indicated that they possessed the secret of these expedients, 
but did not tell enough to enable these to be employed without their 
assistance. On that condition only they were ready to defend tlie 
Crown; they would engage all their inllucnce and popularity in the 
task, and would accept the risks and chances of the enterprise. At the 
same time they declared that if the king should refuse to make use of 
these last means of saving himself, and of resisting a torrent about to 
overwhelm everything, they would throw themselves into the waters 
and go along with them wherever they rushed. This was, in a few 
words, a complete apology for the revolutionary conduct of M. de 
Talleyrand. All the pleadings of mankind could not have furnished a 
better excuse for him, especially as the story was confirmed by the 
Comte d’Artois, who perfectly remembered the facts. It is thus that 
spiders, in order to spin their webs, find again the threads they had 
cast to the winds.’ 

M. de VitroUes thus describes the appearauce of France 
as he passed through the districts ravaged by the war :■— 
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‘ The traces of the war were visible everywhere, and were horrible; 
the road was blocked with cut-down trees, with broken carriages, 
with dead horses, and one’s heart was deeply moved at the sight of the 
stripped corpses. These were seen on the spots where death had found 
them; sometimes they appeared in ranks of ten or twelve men, fallen 
in the military ibrmation they had held in life; some were scattered 
up and down and along the road, so that the carriage-wheels could 
scarcely keep clear of them. Death liad confounded all: Frenchmen 
and foreigners could not be distinguished; the mud of the roads, 
stained with blood, marked -where they lay, and the corpses were 
covered with it as they had struggled in their agony. No one thought 
of burying them ; they were devoured by dogs and birds of prey, and 
the air around was rank with foulness. Desolation -w'as evciywhere in 
the most hideous forms.’ 

The pai-tisan of the House of Bourbon was not the first 
to con-vey the news of coining events to the Comte d’Artois. 
M. de Vitrolles found the piiuco, at Nancy, surrounded by 
faithful companions of the old noblesse, and by officers of 
the allied armies, who had anticipated his joyful intelli¬ 
gence. The extravagant pretensions of the Comte and his 
race are illustrated in the following anecdote, of a piece 
with a story told of Louis XVIII. when he had entered the 
Tuileries a few day^s afterwards, that he treated Alexander 
and the King of Prussia as parvenus scarcely desei'viiig his 
notice;— 

‘ The Duchessc dc Courlande, ouo of the drvoles of M. de Talleyrand, 
had given me this message : “ Tlie Emperor Alexander has coiuinis- 
“ sioned me to let you know that no opposition -would be made, should 

the Due do Berry ask the hand of the Grand Ducliess of ItviHsia, 
“ sister of the Czar,” ... 1 inibrmed the Comte of the overtures rinule 
by the empeior to establish a bond of union between the two crowns; 
but he answered lightly, “Bah, my good fellow, w'c shall see. Just 
now they will all be running after Berry.” ’ 

After delays torturing to his impatient servant, the Comte 
set off from Nancy ou his way to Paris. When the party 
arrived at Vitry-le-rran 9 ais, M. de Vitrolles received an 
ofiicial letter from Talleyrand and the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, enclosing the draft of a Constitution voted, a few 
ho-urs before, by the Senate, and binding the sovereign by a 
strict compact. The despatch hinted, besides, that the 
Comte would do well to make concessions on points on which 
he was believed to be obstinate, and dwelt on the importance 
of gaining the support of the army and the good will of 
the capital. M. de Vitrolles sent off an indignant reply 
complaining of haste and of breach of faith; and he hurried 
off to Paris to see Talleyrand, and to protest against the 
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* impudent acts * of the Senate. The adroit minister dis¬ 
cussed with him the contract made a few days previonslyy 
as to the reception to he given to the Comte, and his rights 
as the representative of the Crown, and he yielded every 
point with obliging readiness :— 

^ “ So,” I said to M. de Talleyrand, “ Monsieur will make hia solemn 
entry into Paris to-morrow ? ** 

‘ “ Certainly,” he replied. 

* ‘‘ You have taken care that horses shall be provided for the prince 
and his suite, at a distance of half a league from the barrier ? ” 

^ “ That is so,” was his answer. 

* “ On our side we have faithiiilly fulfilled our engagements,” and I 
sliowed him my uniform as a National Guard, adding “ the dross of 
Monsieur will be the same as my own.” I did not dwell on the white 
cockade, but he saw the one that was in my hat. I then continued, 
negligently— 

* “ Monsieur is to repair to Notre-Dame, where all the authorities of 
the city Avill meet to join in the 'Te Dernn ? ” 

‘ “ That Las been arranged,” said M, de Talleyrand. 

‘ “ The prince will proceed from the cathedral to the Tuileries, and 
will ti\ke up his abode there ? ” 

‘“Quite so,” said my companion; “everything is prepared for his- 
reception.” 

‘ “ Then he will go out and pay a visit to the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor Alexander ? ” 

‘ “ No doubt,” was the reply. 

‘ My heart began to beat violently, and I looked at him full in the 
face, trying to hide my emotion. 

‘ “ To-morrow you will carry to the Senate the letters patent 
appointing the Comte lieutenant-general of the kingdom, in order that 
they may be solemnly registered ? ” My anxiety did not allow me to 
Siiy more, 

‘ M. de Talleyrand answered with pcr/ect calmness, “ Certainly ; that 
has been fully agreed to.” ’ 

M. de Vitrolles was not a little astonished when TalleA-^- 
rand, taking him into an adjoining room, was in a few 
moments in easy converse with MM. Barthelemy and Barbe 
de Marbois, two prominent members of the Senate. What 
followed is very characteristic:— 

‘ M. de Talleyrand had been repeating to the two senators what had 
been arranged about the entry of the prince, when, without warning or 
preparation, he came to the last point, that is, to the letters patent 
appointing a lieutenant-general of the kingdom, which were to be 
carried to the Senate and to be registered. I heard M. de Marbois, 
with his severe judicial figure and wooden head, interrupt the prince 
with a troubled voice. 

‘“Why, Prince, you do not reflect; the Constitution distinctly pro¬ 
vides that the king summoned to the throne by the Senate will not he 
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acknowledged until he shall have signed and sworn to that Constitution. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Senate cannot verify, register, or even 
recognise letters patent of the king antecedent to the act that calls 
him to the throne, and to the execution of obligations under which his 
power is to be exercised.” 

‘ I had kept my eyes open. “ There,” I said to myself, “ is the diffi¬ 
culty I had foreseen; but that proves nothing, except that this great 
personage knows no more of the matter than I do. No doiibt M. do 
Talleyrand will shut his mouth.” Nothing of the kind took place. 
Without saying a word, without cmbarraasment, without a sign of 
surprise, the Prince of Bonoventum walked up to me, and, taking me 
by the button-hole, S£iid— 

^ “ You perceive, M. de Vitrolles, that you are in error ; the letters 
patent of the Comte d’Artois caiiiiob be registered or recognised by 
the Senate. 

Tho Constitution was thus the ]}oint on which an agree¬ 
ment appeared impossible, M. de Viti'olles insisting that the 
Comte d’Artois should be treated as the vicegerent of the 
Crown, holding office through tho royal prerogative, the 
Senate refusing to admit the title of the king or his dele¬ 
gate to exercise power, save in virtue of a national contract. 
The Czar, to whom the dispute was referred, maintained the 
position of the Senate; but M. de Vitrolles stood firm 
against the master even of thirty legions; and, owing pro¬ 
bably to the intrigues of Talleyrand, who felt that tho Senate 
stood ill in public opinion, a compromise was effected at last. 
It was arranged that the Comte d’Artois should enter Paris, 
and bo acknowledged as tho de facto head of tho State, in¬ 
convenient questions as to the nature of his rights and those 
of the Crown being for the time postponed;— 

‘ The amended draft declared' that the Corate d’Artois should be 
recognised as chief of the Government; but nothing was said as to his 
rights, or as to the manner in which his power should be delegated 
and exercised, ... It was nearly one in the morning when the docu¬ 
ment was signed: M. de Talleyrand handed me the original Avith a 
kind of solemnity in his face.’ 

M. de Vitrolles, proud of his successful advocacy, left 
Paris at once to rejoin his master, who had taken up his 
abode at Livry. The Comte d’Artois, serenely confident in 
the divinity of the throne, took little notice of what he 
probably thought was the Senate’s impudence j his principal 
stipulation was that Maury—^the champion, in 1789, of 
Louis XVT., hut, of late, one of the usurper’s prelates— 
should not be admitted into his presence. On April 12, 1814, 
the prince made his entry into Paris, a living image of a 
royalty of the past, surrounded by its forgotten supporters. 
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grey-headed emigres and ancient courtiers returning to the 
city which had risen in madness to immolate his brother 
and to destroy the monarchy. We shall not attempt to 
retrace the incidents of a scene often described before, and 
forming one of the most impressive spectacles ever witnessed 
on the great stage of history. The prince was hailed with 
a general acclaim ; and, as was finely said, Paris saw in him 
a pledge of reviving peace and happiness across a dark waste 
of ruin and bloodshed. But if the exultation truly expressed 
the joy of a people freed, as Avas thought, from revolution 
and uncontrolled despotism, it revealed the weak points in 
the national character; its sounds fell on the ears of a vic¬ 
torious enemy; its echoes rose from around the Column 
and the Arches of Triumph; it was the voice of a i*aco that 
was crying doAvn its own past, and proud years of glory, 
because it could not endure defeat and misfortune. We 
quote a few words from M. de Vitrolles’ naiTativo:— 

‘ We arrived at the gates of Notre-Dame in tlie midst of tliis triumph. 
The prince was received by tlie clergy ; Cardinal Maury was not 
present. The crowd had forced through all the barriers; the priests 
who surrounded Mousiciir, and the canopy borne over his head, 
scarcely protected him. As for us, we found it extremely difficult not 
to be separated from his person. Tossed and driven about here and 
tbere, ■wo could scarcely get on. I contrived, however, to reach the 
chair where Jilonsieur was seated, and placed myself, standing, behind 
him. I was pressed by the crowd, and Marshal Ney was jammed 
against me. The cathedral had never beheld such a concourse. The 
municipality, the high courts of justice, and the other authorities, had 
places laid out for them ; but these had been invaded ; the Senate 
alone was not there in state. It had done this deliberately, but no 
one noticed its absence. Tlie Te Deum chanted by the clergy Avas 
caught up by the audience, and the Domine salviuii fao regem was 
sung by thousands of voices.’ 

The attitude of the Imperial marshals, fresh from the 
desertion of Fontainebleau, but uncertain as to tbeir future 
position, was different from that of the shouting crowds; 
but it was not dignified, and it showed no trace of loyalty or 
regret for their fallen master. 

‘ Certain marshals and generals of the Empire—Ney, Marmont, 
Moncey, Sorrurier, Kellcrmaun, &c. —still wore the tricolour in their 
helmets. Cries of “ Vive lo Roi" rang out louder and louder at their 
approach, as if ■to influence them. They stood in astonishment. Some 
of them moved their lips; you could not tell whether it was to express 
approbation or a protest. The face of Marshal Ney, however, was 
ea^y read ; his features Avere contracted; flashes of anger seemed to 
break out from his eyes. He seemed scarcely to keep his hand off his 
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sword-bilt. Nevertheless he uttered, in the name oi his companions 
in arms, some laboured expressions which he had learned by rote.’ 

At this point we close our review of the first part of this 
interesting wort. The succeeding volumes—the second of 
these has been published within the last few weeks—will de¬ 
scribe the conduct of M. de Vitrolles on the unsettled question 
of the Constitution and the restored monarchy; the part he 
played in 1816-16; his position in the councils of Charles X., 
and his attitude during the Revolution of July. The book 
is a contribution of real value to the history of France and 
even of Europe. 


Akt. II.—1. Des Paratonnerres, aPointes,a Conducteurs et a 
Raccordements Terrestres Multijdes. Par M. Mki^sens, 
Membre de I’Acadcniic Royale des Sciences de Belgique. 
Bruxelles: 1877. 

2. Lightning Conductors, their IPistory, Nature, and Mode uj 

Application. By Richard Anderson, F.C.S., F.G.S., 
Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. Witli 
numerous Illustrations. London: 1879. 

3. Information about Taightning Conductors issued hg the 
Academy of Sciences of Prance, Translated by Riciiari> 
Anderson, F.C.S., F.G.S. London: 1881. 

4. Report of the lAghtning-Rod. Conference. Edited by the 
Secretary, G. J. Symons, F.R.S. Loudon and New York : 
1882. 

5. Electricitc Statique: Paratonnerres. Rapport par IM. E. 
RoDvSSEAU. Bruxelles: 1882. 

6. Notes et Commentaires sur la question des Paratoimerrcs. 

Par M. Melsens. Bruxelles : 1882. 

7. The Actum of TAghtning, and the Means of defending Life 
and Property from its Effects. By Arthur Parnell, 
Major, R.E. London: 1882. 

npiiE first lightning conductor was erected by_ Benjamin 
Franklin upon his own house in Philadelphia in 1752. 
The invention is, therefore, HOW' a little more than one hundred 
and thirty years old. Franklin was led to the investigations 
which resulted in its construction by the fortuitous circum¬ 
stance that about six years previously he had been present 
at a lecture on electricity delivered in Boston by Dr. 
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Spence.* In the same year—that is, in 1746—he received a 
present from Peter Collinson, a member of the Royal Society 
in London, who was also the agent of the Library Company 
in Philadelphia, of one of the London electric tubes, and an 
account of some experiments that had recently been made by 
Dr. Watson, Martin Folkes, Lord Charles Cavendish, Dr. 
Bevis, and others of their contemporaries. The idea had 
already suggested itself to these investigators that the himinous 
gleam which was elicited from glass tubes when they were 
rubbed in dark cellars, in performance of the frequently re¬ 
peated and fashionable experiment of the day, might possibly 
be of a kindred nature to the lightning of the thunderstorm. In 
a book describing some * physico-mechanical experiments ’ 
that ho had made, published in London in 1709, Francis 
Hawksbec remarked that the luminous flash and crackling 
sounds produced by rubbing amber were similar to lightning 
and thunder. In 1720 Stephen Gray, the pensioner of the 
Charterhouse, so celebrated for his electrical investigations, 
boldly and uncompromisingly afflnncd that ‘ if great things 
‘ might be compared with small,’ the light and sound called 
forth when glass rods were rubbed were of the same nature as 
lightning and thunder. Franklin, from the time when the 
electrical ex[)eriments came under his notice, enthusiastically 
adopted this view. In a letter written tc a friend in 1749 he 
very clearly expressed his reasons for this belief. In this com¬ 
munication he insisted upon the facts that the electric spark 
gives light like lightning; that the luminous discharge follows 
a similar crooked track; that this discharge is swift in its 
motion, is conducted by metals, is accom])anied by an ex¬ 
plosion when it escapes, rends bodies that it passes through, 
destroys animal life, melts metals, sets fire to inflammable 
substances, and causes a smell of sulphur; all of which at¬ 
tributes seemed to him to point to the identity of the pheno¬ 
mena. lie also observed that the electric discharge was 
attracted by })oints, and stated that he was bent upon ascer¬ 
taining whether lightning had not the same tendency. In the 
autumn of the following year he wrote to Mr. Collinson to 
say that he had satisfied himself in this particular, that he was 
entirely convinced of the identity of the so-called electricity 
with lightning, that he believed the damage done by lightning 
descending from the clouds to the earth might be altogether 


* It is, perhaps, worthy of remark tliat in this lecture the experi¬ 
ments wore made by the primitive instrumentality of a glass rod and 
silk pocket-handkerchief. 
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prevented by placing iron rods with sharp points upon the 
summits of buildings, that he intended to test experimentally 
the soundness of his belief in that matter, and that he hoped 
other persons would assist him in his labours by following his 
example. This was virtually the definite forecast of the 
conductor Avhich Franklin attached to his house in 1752. 

In the meantime the suggestion that buildings might be 
protected from lightning by the use of iron rods with sharp 
points was incidentally communicated by Mr. Collinson to the 
editor of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ in London, who, at 
once perceiving the practical importance of the hint, offered to 
print an account of Franklin’s views in the form of a pamphlet. 
This offer was accepted, and in the month of May, 1751, a 
pamphlet was published in London entitled ‘ New Experi- 

* ments and Observations on Electricity made at Philadelphia 

* in America by Benjamin Franklin.’ The pamphlet was iiot 
very warmly received in England, but it was enthusiastically 
welcomed and appreciated in Franco. Count dc Buffon had 
it translated into French, and the translation a])pearcd in 
Paris within four months of the publication of the original 
pamphlet in England. It was soon afterwards translated into 
German, Italian, and Latin. The attention of scientific men 
in Paris was quickly drawn to the method of defence proposed 
by Franklin, and M. Dalibard, a man of some Avcalth, under¬ 
took to erect the apparatus at his country residence at JNIarly- 
la-Ville, some eighteen miles from Paris. The situation of 
the house was considered to be eminently favourable for the 
purpose, as the bu ildings stood some 400 feet above the sea. A. 
lofty wooden scaffold, supporting an iron rod an inch in diameter 
and eighty feet long, was erected in the garden. The rod 
was finished at the top by a sharp point of bronzed steel, and 
it terminated at the bottom, five feet above the ground, in a 
smaller horizontal rod which ran to a table in a kind of sentry- 
box, furnished with electrical apparatus. On May 10, when 
M. Dalibard was himself absent in Paris, the apparatus having 
been left temporarily in the charge of an old dragoon named 
Coiffier, a violent storm drifted over the place, and the old 
dragoon, who was duly instructed for the emergency, went 
into the sentry-box and presented a metal key, partly covered 
with silk, to the termination of the rod, and saw a stream of 
fire burst forth between the rod and the key. The old man 
sent for the Prior of Marly, who dwelt close by, to witness 
and confirm his observation, and then started on horseback 
to Paris, to carry to his master the news of what had oc¬ 
curred. Three days afterwards, that is, on May 13, 1752,. 
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M. Dalibard communicated his own account of the incident to 
a meeting of the Academie des Sciences, and announced that 
Franklin’s views of the identity of the fire of the storm-cloud 
with that of the electrical spark had been thus definitely 
established. 

Before the success of M. Dalibard’s experiment could be 
reported in America, however, Franklin had secured his own 
proof of the identity by the memorable experiment with the 
kite, so well known to the scientific world. He was anxiously 
waiting for the erection of the first steeple in Philadelphia for 
the opportunity which this would afford him for the support of 
a lofty iron rod, when the happy idea occurred to him to try, 
in the meantime, upon some suitable occasion, whether he 
could not contrive to hold up a lightning conductor towards a 
storm-cloud by means of a Icite. On the evening of July 4, 
that is, fifty-two days after the experiment of M. Dalibard, 
his kite was raised during a thunderstorm, and, with the help 
of his son, he drew electric sparks from the rain-saturated 
string, as the two stood in the shelter of an old cowshed in 
the outskirts of Philadelphia. He held the kite by a silken 
cord that was attached to a key at the bottom of the string, 
and with this arrangement be charged and discharged an 
ordinary Leyden jar several times in succession. Franklin 
at fii'st not unnaturally conceived that he had actually drawn 
the lightning down from the storm-cloud. He was, however, 
no doubt mistaken in this. The storm-cloud had inductively 
excited the neighbouring surface of the earth, and what 
Franklin saw was the electric stream escaping out through 
the Avet string towards the storm-cloud to relieve the tension 
set up by this induction. It was in the summer of the same 
year, after the performance of this world-renowned experiment 
with the kite, that Franklin attached to his house a lightning, 
conductor, which was composed of an iron rod, having a sharp' 
steel point projecting seven or eight feet above the roof, and 
with its lower end plunged about five feet into the ground. 

As a matter of course the new doctrine of Franklin and his- 
allies was not received without considerable opposition. A 
sharp shock of an earthquake having been experienced in 
Massachusetts in 1755, this Avas forthwith attributed to the 
evil influences of Franklin’s lightning-rods. A Boston clergy¬ 
man preached against them in 1770 as ‘ impious contrivances 
‘ to prevent the execution of the wrath of Heaven.’ Even as 
late as 1826 an engineer in the employment of the British 
Government recommended that aU lightning-rods should be 
removed from public buildings as dangerous expedients, and 
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in 1838 the Governor-General and Council of the East India 
Company ordered that all lightning-rods should be removed 
from public buildings, arsenals, and powder magazines through¬ 
out India, and only became reconciled to their restoration 
after a large magazine and corning-house, not furnished with a 
conductor, had been blown up during a storm. 

Franklin was so much in earnest in reference to his invention 
that he sent a friend at his own charge through the principal 
towns of the New-England States to make known the powers 
and virtues of the lightning-rod. In the * Poor Richard ’ for 
1758, a kind of almanac or manual which he was at that time 
publishing, he gave specific instructions for the erection of his 
rods. The second conductor which he himself constructed 
was placed upon the house of Mr. West, a wealthy merchant 
of Philadelphia. A few months after tliis had been erected a 
storm burst over the town, and a flash of lightning was seen to 
strike the j)oint of the conductor, and to spread itself out as a 
sheet of flame at its base. It was afterwards found that about 
two inches and a half of the brass point had been dissipated 
into the air, and that immediately beneath the metal was 
melted into the form of an irregular blunt cap. The house, 
nevertheless, was quite uninjured. The sheet of flame seen at 
the base of the conductor Franklin correctly ascribed to the 
ground having been very dry, and to there not having been a 
sufficiently capacious earth contact under those circumstances. 
He nevertheless shrewdly, and quite justifiably, assumed that 
in this case nature had itself pronounced an unmistakeable 
verdict in favour of his invention. 

The controversy concerning the efficacy of lightning-rods 
continued to agitate the councils of scientific men, notwith¬ 
standing this memorable demonstration of their efficiency ; but, 
upon the whole, the new doctrines made their way into the 
confidence of the intelligent classes of the community. The 
most important circumstance in connexion with the early 
fortunes of the invention, perhaps, was the admirable series of 
reports and instructions which were issued by the French 
Government between the years 1823 and 1867, and to which 
Mr. Anderson now once again, and not superfluously, draws 
public attention in his recent pamphlet entitled ‘ Information 

* about Lightning Conductors issued by the Academy of 

* Sciences of France.’ The first of these reports was drawn 
up in 1823 by Gay-Lussac, the discoverer of the law of the 
expansibility of gases, the companion of Humboldt, and the 
distinguished meteorologist who first ascended four miles and 
a half into the air in a balloon. The second and the third 
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were prepared in 1854, and in 1867, by M. Pouillet, the 
Director of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris, 
and the author of a well-known work on the elements of 
experimental physics and meteorology, which has been trans¬ 
lated into many languages. These reports, although drawn 
up by an individual, were the results of the deliberations and 
experiments of a considerable number of scientific men acting 
as a commission, and comprising among them such distinguished 
names as those of Poisson, Fresnel, Becquerel, Duhamel, 
Fizeau, and Kegnault. In the first of these reports, that, 
namely, of Gay-Lussac, which was adopted by the Academy 
of Sciences on April 23, 1823, it was premised as a kind of 
axiom that there are no bodies which do not offer some resist¬ 
ance to the transmission of electricity, and that conductors of 
small diameter offer more resistance than those which are of 
the same composition and of larger size. The electrical state 
was conceived in these investigations as consisting of some 
kind of matter,—as depending upon molecules which are 
mutually repulsive, and which therefore tend to separate and 
disperse themselves through space, and which are only retained 
upon the surface of solid bodies by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphci’e. When the electric matter escapes, it socks the earth 
under its tendency to diffuse itself over the most capacious 
conductors it can find, selecting the most perfect of them 
that are within its reach, but dividing itself in proportion to 
their imlividual capacities of accommodation, when several 
conductors of unequal power are open to its transmission. 
A storm-cloud, hovering above in the air, attracts towards the 
nearer part of the terrestrial surface an electrical matter of a 
contrary nature to its own, and drives back into the ground an 
electrical matter of the same nature as its own. Each prominent 
])art of the ground is therefore, for the time, in a state of 
electrical tension during the presence of a neighbouring storm- 
cloiid, and becomes a centre of attraction towards which the 
lightning inclines. When the prominent object is in good 
connexion with the ground, its electrical matter may shoot 
forth towards that of the cloud, and make a path between it 
and the cloud. If the jn’orninent body projects as a sharp point 
towards the cloud, the escape of the electric matter from it to 
the cloud becomes very rapid, and the lightning strikes to it 
from the cloud, from a greater distance. It was further con¬ 
ceived that a good conductor protected from any violent 
discharge a circular space whose radius was twice the height of 
the rod. An iron bar three-quarters of an inch square was 
taken to be of sufficient dimensions for the construction of a 
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conductor, because no instance had been known of a rod a 
little in excess of half an inch in diameter having ever been 
fused or raised to a red-heat by lightning. Even small rods or 
wires that were dispersed by the passage of lightning had 
served to convey it to the ground, and had protected surround¬ 
ing objects from single strokes. Trees were recognised as 
dangerous to animals taking shelter near their trunks, because 
they do not convey a lightning discharge with sufficient rapidity 
to the ground, and because they are worse conductors them¬ 
selves than animal bodies. But the discharge will not in any 
case leave a good conductor, well connected with the ground, 
to strike a living animal placed near its course. The terminal 
rod of a conductor was OKlered to be two and a half inches 
square at its base, and to taper to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet above the building, with a needle of platinum, or of copper 
and silver alloy, at its top. The base of the rod was to be 
plunged into the ground, and then led away from the building 
for fifteen feet, being finally turned down into a hole or well 
fifteen feet deep, and then divided into root-like ramifications, 
the "whole being well packed round with charcoal to protect the 
metal from rust. In a dry soil the earth eontaet was to be 
twice the length of the one which was deemed sufficient in a 
wet one. It was above all things insisted upon that too great 
precautions could not be taken to give the lightning a ready 
passage into the ground, as it was chiefly upon the freeaom of 
this passage that the efficacy of the conductor must depend. 
A conductor Avith insufficient earth contact Avas stigmatised as 
being not only inefficacious, but dangerous, because it Avould 
attract the lightning AAuthout being able to convey it to the 
ground. 

It was further asserted in this most comprehensive and 
notable report that an experience of fifty years had pro\ ed 
buildings to be effectually protected when good conductors 
Avere placed on them. In the United States a number of con¬ 
ductors had been known to have been struck, but in not more 
than two of these cases had the buildings themselves suffered 
any damage. It was generally assumed from the data then 
at command that buildings which were protected by lightning- 
rods were not more likely to have the discharge brought 
down in their neighbourhood on account of the presence of 
the rods, and it was also held that, even if they were open 
to such a liability, this could bo of no practical moment, 
because the power of a conductor to attract the lightning more 
frequently would, of necessity, also involve the capacity to 
convey it more freely to the ground. Points were spoken of 
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as undoubtedly tending to neutralise the tension of a charged 
cloud. Dr. Rittenhouse was referred to as having observed in 
Philadelphia that the points of lightning conductors were fre¬ 
quently blunted by fusion without the houses to which they 
were attached having been in any way injured. 

The views advocated in this early code of instructions have 
been dwelt upon in some detail in order that it may be seen 
how effectively this document laid down the broad principles 
of defence which are acted upon even at the present day. 
This instruction, after it had been stamped with the approval 
of the Academy of Sciences, became a sort of popiilar manual 
under the weight of this sanction. The Government gave 
force to the instruction by providing that it should have effect 
in reference to all public buildings and churches. The report 
also became the chief authority on the subject in most foreign 
lands. It likewise served the useful purpose of weakening the 
opj)osition which still endeavoured to maintain that disastrous 
explosions wore caused by conductors, and furnished clear and 
precise rules for construction that were iutelligible to ordinary 
workmen. 

Ill the year 1854 iron was much more generally used in 
buildings than it had been at an earlier date, and some addi- 
liotKil kuowlcdtceof the conditions e nd laws of electrical action 
had *'n acquired* The Academy Oii this account thouj^lit it 
eqnest tlie Section of Physics to reconsider the light- 
n g-ted instruction of 1823. This led to the first report, 
\v'ii''‘H was prepared by M. I’ouillct, adojited by the Academy 
of Solonccs on March 5, 1855, and immediately afterwards 
issued by the Government . s an additional instruction. In 
this document it was hehl that the large masses of iron em¬ 
ployed in buildings certainly serve to attract the lightning. If 
two buildings of an equal size were similarly placed, the one 
being exclusively of stone and wood, and the other having 
large masses of metal in its construction, the lightning would 
certainly strike the latter and avoid the former, just as, when 
a hall of metal and a ball of wood arc presented together 
towards a charged prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
it is always the former, and never the latter, which receives 
the spark. A dry soil, it was pointed out, does not attract 
the lightning. But if under such a soil there occur, at some 
depth, large masses of metal, or accumulations of water, the 
lightning would explode through the dry earth, splitting it up 
as a coat of varnish Is pierced by an electric spark. The 
line of a lightning discharge is always marked out for it 
beforehand in conformity Avith the law of electric tension 
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beginnins at the same instant at both the extremities of the 
track. The objects which are most liable to strokes of light¬ 
ning are good conductors that project furthest over towards the 
clouds. 

In the report of 1855 the occasion was used to draw atten¬ 
tion to some instructive instances of the mechanical effects of 
lightning discharges which had taken place upon the open sea. 
In 1827 the packet-boat ‘ New York,’not at the time carrying 
a conductor, was struck during its passage across the ocean, 
and a leaden pipe, three inches in diameter and one inch thick, 
was fused where the discharge escaped into the sea. A chain 
of iron wire, one quarter of an inch in diameter and 130 feet 
long, having been then hoisted up on one of the masts and 
trailed in the sea, was struck by a second discharge, and 
scattered into molten molecules and broken fragments, the 
bridge being set on fire, although at the time covered by a 
sheet of hail and a deluge of rain. The ‘ Jupiter,’ in the North 
Sea fleet, in 1854, carrying a chain of several strands of fortieth- 
of-an-inch brass wire, 260 feet long, hung from the mainmast- 
head, and trailing seven feet into the sea, was struck, and had 
the chain scattered into thousands of fragments without any 
damage being done to the vessel itself. A Turkish shij) cruis¬ 
ing near at the time, with a chain from the masthead which 
did not reach into the sea, had a hole like that w’hich would 
have been made by a canfton-shot pierced through the ^ hull 
near the W'ater-line. The inference w'as drawn from these 
cases that chains, and especially small chains, were not trust¬ 
worthy for the purpose of conducting discharges of lightning. 
The mechanical violence sustained was perceived to bo due to 
the circumstanoe that the conductors provided were of a bail 
prineiple of construction. They w’ere at the least from nine 
to ten times too small. Conductors provided by engincei’ing 
art are intended to be struck, but struck in such a manner as 
to govern the lightning, and to render the heaviest strokes 
harmless. No case had been known of a continuous iron rod, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, or with a sectional area 
of one and a quarter square inch, having been structurally 
injured. The cases alluded to Avere held to demonstrate that 
conductors must have a sufficient size and thickness of metal, 
and must be continuous and without defect from end to end. 
It was definitely settled that, in accordance Avith these I’cquire- 
ments, a square iron rod used as a defence against lightning 
should have, at least, a diameter of nine-sixteenths of an inch, 
and that a round rod should have a diameter of ten-sixteenths 
of an inch. 
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Some modification was also made in this instruction in refe¬ 
rence to air-terminals. It was considered that a blunt point, 
fashioned like the apex of a cone subtending an angle of thirty 
degrees, would be less liable to fusion than a sharper and more 
attenuated point, and that therefore it should be adopted for 
the upper terminal, although it might, perhaps, not exert 
altogether so satisfactory a neutralising influence. The area 
■protected by a conductor was now considered not to be so 
definite and certain as it was previously held to be. It was 
recognised that it would be less in the case of a building with 
a metal roof, for instance, tlian in other circumstances. The 
earth contact, it was remarked, could not be looked upon as 
efficacious unless it w’cre made, through the instrumentality of 
sheets of water, at least as large as the area of the storm-cloud, 
and access to such sheets must be secured by boring both in 
the direction of the surface moisture and in that of the deeper 
soil. Chains of red copper with a square section of three- 
eighths of an inch, and weighing a pound and three-quarters 
per yard, were recommended for ships. Such were the prin¬ 
cipal suggestions of a practical kind that Avere submitted in 
this report. In all other ])articxdars the provisions of the 
earlier instructions were substantially aj)proved and confirmed. 
There was, liow'cver, one incidental remark contained in this 
excellent report which is deserving of the highest commenda¬ 
tion and approval on account of its practical wisdom. This 
emphasised the necessity for continued and minute observation 
and study of the effects of thunderstorms, Avith a vicAV alike 
to ascertain Avhat it is that lightning spares, ns well as Avhat it 
strikes. It is of the utmo<=t importance for the advance of 
man’s kuoAvlcdgc in this branch of ])hysical investigation that 
all instances of injury from lightniiig should be immediately 
examined and tested, and that all facts ascertained should be 
accurately described and placed upon record. 

In the year 1866 the Minister of AV'^ar in France became 
doubtful in regard to the measures Avhich AA'ere then taken to 
secure poAvder magazines against accident from lightning, and 
in consequence once again brought the matter formally under 
the consideration of the Academy of Sciences. It Avas this 
action of the Alinister which led to the third report, also 
drawn up by AI. Pouillet, adopted by the Academy in the 
beginning of 1867, and shortly afterwards issued under the 
authority of the French Government. In this repoi-t the best 
naethod of making joints in a conductor by overlapping, 
riveting, and soldering the contiguous ends, was pointed out, 
and it was urged that the underground continuation of the 
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rod should be carried on to an adequately moist place, even 
if miles had to be traversed for the purpose. The increase in 
the number of air-terminals and the connecting them together 
■were deemed of more consequence than the increasing the 
height of a smaller number. Secondary terminals were advised 
for every additional length of thhty-three yards of roof. The 
expansion of rods by heat was provided for by inserting free 
semicircular bands of red copper at suitable intervals, four 
inches of addition to the length being allowed for in every 
hundred yards of rod. 

The example set by France in the preparation of these 
reports was followed for the first time in England by the 
appointment of a Naval Commission in 1839 to enquire into 
the protection of the vessels of the Royal Navy. This Com¬ 
mission was formed in consequence of the public attention 
which had been drawn to the matter by Snow Harris, who 
stated that, within the forty years that ended in 1832, 250 
vessels had been more or less seriously injured by lightning. 
The Commission somewhat haltingly reported that there was 
no harm in lightning conductors, and that it thought the 
system of protection might be tried. Snow Harris thereupon 
introduced the plan of nailing a double set of overlapping 
strips of copper along the masts. After the adoj)tion of tliis 
method the conductors were struck by lightning in several 
instances, but in no case did the vessels suffer any damage. 
This excellent system Avas only supei’seded in the end by tlic 
natural result of the introduction of iron vessels, Avhich made 
the ships themselves efficient conductors in virtue of the prin¬ 
ciple of their construction. The original idea of Snow Harris 
was, indeed, to bring the general structure requiring defence 
as nearly as possible into the same non-resisting state that it 
Avould have if entirely composed of metal. He was knighted 
for his services in 1847, and in 1855 was employed to design 
the protection of the then new Houses of Parliament at West¬ 
minster, which he carried out by a modification of the plan 
that he had matured for the protection of the vessels of the 
Royal Navy. TAvo-inch tubes of copper, coimccted by solid 
screw plugs and coupling jiieccs, were affixed to all the more 
elevated portions of the building. The sum of 2,314/. provided 
for the execution of this work was memorable as being the 
first grant made by the English Parliament for the protection 
of a public building against lightning. 

About ten years after the erection of the lightning con¬ 
ductors upon the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, it 
was found to be desirable to provide a similar protection for 
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the magnificent old Hotel de Ville at Brussels, in consequence 
of some damage having occurred to the principal tower of the 
building during a thunderstorm. The communal admini¬ 
stration of the city had recourse to the Academic Royale des 
Sciences for advice in the emergency, and a commission, con¬ 
sisting of M. Duprez, M. Liagre, and Professor Melsens, was 
appointed to give a careful consideration to the matter. Pro¬ 
fessor Melsens visited Plymouth and London, to consult with 
Sir W. Snow Harris, and to examine the plan of defence 
which had been adopted for the Houses of Parliament. Shortly 
afterwards the Commission at Brussels submitted to the com¬ 
munal administration the famous plan of lightning-defence 
■which has since been carried out at the Hotel de Ville, and 
which has been described in the minutest detail in an illus¬ 
trated work entitled ‘ Description dctaillce des Paratonnerres 
‘ ctablis sur I’Hotel de Ville do Bruxelles,’and printed in 1865, 
in explanation of his views, by Professor Melsens himself. 

Professor Melsens’s method of defence differs in one impor¬ 
tant particular from the measures which had been recommended 
in the Paris instructions, and which have been most generally 
adopted in England. Ho had for some time been inclined to 
advocate the \rse of numerous rods of small size, rather than 
one dominant rod of more ara])le dimensions, whenever large 
buildings with numerous projecting pinnacles and gables were 
concerned. His view virtually is that the aim in such cases 
should be to throw a sort of metallic net broad-cast over the 
building, with salient points carried up into the air at all pro¬ 
jecting parts of the structure, and with numerous rootlets 
plunging down into the conducting mass of the earth beneath; 
and he contrived an experiment which he was in the habit of 
exhibiting to his visitors at the laboratory in I’Ecole de Mcde- 
cine Vctcrinairo de I’Etat, which certainly went very far to 
justify the position he had taken up. He prepared a spherical 
case or cage of stout iron wire, and having enclosed a small 
bird in this cage, he passed electric shocks through it from a 
battery of fifteen very large Leyden jars, without causing 
either injury or inconvenience to the bird. A couple of little 
feathered pensioners were maintained at the laboratory for the 
performance of this experiment, and were subjected to the 
ordeal a considerable number of times, and there is no doubt 
could be subjected to it for any number of times, without the 
remotest chance that they would ever be touched by the terrific 
discharges that were flashed through the walls of their prison 
cell in such close propinquity to them. What happened in 
the case of the birds in this experiment assuredly would happen 
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also in the case of any building that was encaged in metallic 
rods in a similar way. No demonstration of a mere physical 
fact could possibly be more absolute or more complete. 

The Hotel de Ville at Hrussels is a large mediaeval building, 
enclosing in its centre an open quadrangular court, and siir- 
mounted in the middle of its principal face by an elaborately 
pinnacled tower, 297 feet high, with a gilt statue of St. Michael 
at the top, standing upon a j)rostrate dragon and flourishing a 
drawn sword above his head. There are four galleries on the 
spire beneath the statue, and there are also six s])ire-crowncd 
subordinate turrets, and three parapeted gables projecting above 
the roof from other parts of the building. The statue of the 
saint is reared upon a lead-covered cupola or platlbrm, and 
Professor Mclseus determined that the point of its sword 
should serve as the culminant point of his system of light¬ 
ning-rods ; but he also took the precaution of very largely 
reinforcing this highest terminal by surrounding the base, of 
the lead-covered jdatform at the feet of the statue Avith a 
ch(vaux~(Je-jrise of outwardly and upAvardly branching rods, 
constituting a radiant circle of tufted |)oiiits or aigrettes. 
There Avero altogether forty-eight of these ])oints projecting 
round the feet of the statue to a distance of eiglit fe(>t in all 
directions. From these rnclialinjj:: ai(i:rcttes, and from the 
statue standiuif aLovc, a sovies of eii*:ht iron rods ^^ore carried 
down along the face of the tower and the of the roof, 

througli an entire length of .‘ilO feet, to the iiderior coiirtyard. 
J>ut as tliese rods (lo.s(!ended along the per]>cndjcular fac<M»f 
the building they were joined by other similar rods from the 
vax'ious subordhiato turrets, ])iniiacles, gables, and rulges, A\hich 
all had their own systems of terminal ])oints rising up itnvai'ds 
the sky. There were altogether 42fi points pi’ojectiog uj) 
from the huildiiig. An observer looking down I'rom one of 
the elevated galleries of the spli’c took in at a glance (piite a 
little forest of spikes bristling up into the air, Avhich were all 
in direct metallic contact Avith the main stems of the con¬ 
ductors. 

An even more ample provision Avas made for the connexion 
of this SAstein of conductors Avith the ground. The vertical 
rods were first collected into an iron box fixed about a yard 
above the ground in the inner court, aiul filled Avith molten 
zinc so as to unite the Avhole into one continuous block of 
metal. From the holloAv of tliis box tAventy-four iron rods, 
two-fifths of an inch in diameter, issued, and of these a third 
part Avas carried to an iron cylinder sunk in a Avell, another 
third was connected Avith the iron Avater-mains of the toAvn,. 
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and the rcmainin<T third was put into communication in a 
similar Avay with the gas-mains. Professor Melsens estimated 
that the earth contact which was established by this threefold 
distribution amounted altogether to 333,000 square yards of 
conducting communication. Iron i*ods Avere used in preference 
to co])pcr in this construction on account of the cost which 
would have been entailed if copper had been employed for 
so extensive a Avork, and also because Professor Melsens had 
satisfied himself that iron has more tenacity and poAver of 
cohesion than copper Avhen exposed to the disintegrating strain 
of powerful discharges of electricity. He devised a very 
pretty experimental ])roof of this, in Avhich the discharge of a 
large battery of Leyden jars was passed through a fine wire of 
equal dimensions throughout, but of which one half was com¬ 
posed of cop])er a lid the other half of iron. The iron portion 
Av.is converted into a beaded, but still unbroken, strand by the 
discharge, but the copper part was scattered into a black im- 
])alpable powder. It is scjarcely too much to say that the 
Hotel de Villc at Brussels at the present day, Avith its lofty 
aigrette-defended towei', its foiajst of points, its netAvork of 
reals, and its Avidely ramifying earth roots, is, as far as danger 
i'rom lightning is concerned, one of the best protected build¬ 
ings in the Avovld. It may safely be affix’raed that it is quite as 
hard for the lightning to get mischievously at this budding, as 
it is for the discharge of the Leyden battery to get at Professor 
iMclsens’ birds Avhen they are enclosed in their iron cage.* 
In tlie lieaviest of storms Prol'essoi- JMclsens traA’cls about 
Avitluu the meshes of Ida system of conductors, to investigate 
their behaviour, AA’ith the most perfect sanrj froid and confi¬ 
dence. In 18G() Professor Melsens examined Avith great care 
the transmitting cajxacity of his system of conductors at the 
Hotel de Ville, and in this final investigation he employed all 
the various means that arc uoav at the command of science. 
He used continuous cuvreuts, instantaneous discharges, sparks 
from the electrical machine, from poAverl’ul batteries, and from 
a larfre iluhinkorlf coil, and Avith all he found that the con- 
ductibility of his system was jiractically pericct. 

One of the gi’onnds u{)Ou which Professor Melsens adopts 
his sj’stom of iniilliple rods is the circumstance that an elec¬ 
trical discharge ditiuses itself through all tlie branches of a 
nuiltifold conductor in pi'oportion to the resistance which Is 
offered by each pai’t, and that it does not all concentrate itself 

• M. de Fonvielle says of this plan of defence that Professor IMelsciis 
does not leave the lightning a gap that it can get through. 
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into the shortest and most open path. He has devised some 
very ingenious experiments for proving this position, and has 
been able to show the sixty-thousandth part of a discharge 
passing by a very naiTOw and roundabout path, when a broad 
and direct one was open, and traversed by the larger pro¬ 
portions of the discharge. He brought this part of his subject 
under the notice of the Academy of Sciences of Bclgiinn in a 
special note, which was printed in their ‘ Bulletins ’ in 1875. 

In the year 1875 the Meteorological Society of London 
was moved to follow the lead of the French meteorologists in 
reference to lightning conductors, and to a]>])oint a Lightning- 
rod Committee. From the report made to the Society by tlie 
Council in the following year, it appears that the objects con¬ 
templated in this action were ^an investigation and record of 
^ accidents from lightning, an enquiry into the principlc^i 
^ involved in the protection of buildings, the diffusion of exact 
^ information regarding the best form and arrangement for 
^ lightning conductors, and tlic consideration of all phenomena 
^ connected Avith atmospheric electricity/It is obvioirs 
that In its first conception this committee was intended lo 
be essentially one of investigation and enquiry, and it avus for 
this reason appropriately designated a ‘ Permanent Committee/ 
The meteorologists concerned in its inauguration Avere .actuated 
by the same consideration that Avas present to the Sc<;tioji 
of Physics of the Academy of Sciences in Paris Avheii the 
following paragraph of the Instruction of 1854 AA^as drawn 
up:— 

* One knows, it is true, a very great number of examples of peoj>Ie 
being killed or of houses being set on fire; one knows, also, many and 
diverse instances of metals fused, -of timber sluittored, of stones and 
even of walls thrown far away, and many other analogous cflecls; but 
what is generally Avanting is precise measurements relativ'o to distance, 
dimensions, the position of the object—both that ivhich is struck and 
that Avliich escaped. For it is necessary to know Avhat the lightning 
spares, as Avell as Avliat it strikes. It is the Avoi'k of all observers, but 
especially of officers in the navy anti artillery, of engineers, of pro¬ 
fessors, inA^eniors, and architects, to test those phenomena at llie 
moment they arc produced, and to describe them accurately for tlio 
benefit of science, as Avell as that of public economy. Such descrip¬ 
tions, when they refer to a stroke of lightning, shoulti as much as 
possible point out the track of the lightning from its highest to its 
lowest point; also they should sliow by sufficiently numerous liori- 
zontal sections the relative positions of all objects in a circle wide 
enough to take in those Avliich have been struck.’ 


See Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society, vol. iii. p. 75.^ 
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In tins passage the instruction of the Frcuch Academy no 
doubt touches the one point which is ncccssai’y before all else 
to improve, if not to perfect, the practice of electrical engineer¬ 
ing, so far as this is aimed against the destructive powers of 
lightning. The broad principles uj)on which the engineer 
prosecutes his work are hap])ily such as can be referred to 
actual experiments carried out by tlic artificial apparatus of the 
electrician. But there still remain some incidental questions, 
such as the influence of siii-face, extent, and form in conductors, 
the relation of conductivity to tenacity, the area of protection, 
and the maximum effect of lightning, wliich cannot be settled 
in this way, and which require an appeal to the larger opera¬ 
tions of nature. This, however, concerns opportunities which 
cannot be arranged at will. The method of the ajipeal must 
of necessity be observational rather than ex])erimc'ntal. It 


proceeds upon the lines of <dose watching and systematic 
record. Observations where tiu* groat operations of nature 
are concerned are utterly worthless unless they are made with 
scientific insight and precision. The plan of investigation that 
has to be pursued is thcref uc to collect an exact account of all 


accidents that occur, and to arrange a svstem of organisation 
which enables all such chance opportunities to be seized upon 
and improved by an imiucdiute investigation of concomitant 


conditions and circumstances. This method of study also must 
be followed up by patient persistence for a consideralde length 
of time, seeing that accidents from lightning occur at uncertain 


intervals, and that they are scattered capriciously over the 
greater part of the snrfaci; of the earth. It is for this reason, 
essentially, that a Lightning-rod Committee needs to sit in 


pci’inancnoc. 

The Committee of the ^leteorological Society, however, 
seems very soon to have lost sight of its own excellent design, 
and to have changed its plan into a mei-e Conference for* 
the ]ireparation of a report, which was drawn up under its 
auspices and printed and published in lt' 82 , apparently by the 
Conference itself, and which assumes the form of a code of 


rules for the erection of lightning conductors, with numerous 
ai)pcndices referring to authorities which liad been in some 
sense consulted. The report is published under the editor¬ 
ship of the Secretary, and sim])ly as having been considered 
and adopted by the delegates of the Conference, who seem 
indeed to have concentred their attention upon one subordinate 
object which had been proposed by the Meteorological Society, 
namely, ‘ the diffusion of exact information regarding the best 
‘ form and aiTangemcnt of lightning conductors,’ and to have 
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overlooked entirely the more important work of observation 
and record which had been contemplated by the Society in 
the first instance, and to which we have drawn attention. 

The code of rules put forward by the Conference was 
obviously intended to possess the same kind of authority and 
-position as the ‘ instructions ’ of the earlier French reports, 
and indeed its chief value seems to be the approval it accords 
to the practice of construction which had grown out of those 
instructions, and which is very generally in use at tlie present 
day. It virtually confirms most of the conclusions which had 
been arrived at l)y the French commissions. 

The ‘ Kulcs ’ of the London Conference direct that the main 
stem of the Cf)nductor shall consist of a copper rod or tape, 
with an ascertained electrical conductivity amounting to ninety 
per cent, of that which pure copper would possess, and 
weighing six ounces per foot; or that it sliall be an iron rod 
weighing two pounds and a quarter per foot; and that tlic 
earth connexion shall be made by a copper or iron plate 
presenting a superficial area of eighteen square feet, embedded 
in moist earth, and surrounded with coke. The terminal 
points are to be more prominent than those usually adoj)tcd 
in England, but they may be less so than the heavy tiges 
of thirty-three feet employed in France. The rod is not 
to be insulated from the building, but intimately connected 
with all large masses of metal used incidentally in the con¬ 
struction. All joints in its length are to be embedded in 
soldei’. Curves are not to be made too sharp, and ample 
provision is to bo secured for free expansion and contraction 
by varying temperature. Water-mains and gas-mains are to 
be utilised as means of earth contact wherever ])ractical)lc, and 
the conducting integrity of the rod is to be tested every year. 

A careful perusal of the French instructions, or of Mr. 
Richard Anderson’s very excellent manual u}ion lightning 
conductors, published in 1879, will show that this is sub¬ 
stantially an authoritative acceptance of the measures already 
advised by the best authorities. It is, however, somewhat re¬ 
markable that in the report itself of the London Conference 
nothing whatever is said of the influence of length in reducing 
the efficacy of a conductor. This is the more strange, because, 
in speaking of the care rccjulred for the formation of joints in 
the ‘ final decision of the Conference on controverted points,’ 
the I’eport categorically remarks that bad joints have the same 
effect as ‘ lengthening a r.oii<liictor,' and a reference is inci¬ 
dentally made to one instance, in which a bad joint was found 
to have had the same effect on a discharge of electricity that 
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the lengthening of a conductor to 1,900 miles would have had. 
This nevertheless was a point that was perfectly understood 
by the French investigators, and it is obviously one in which 
the London code is behind its predecessors. In the first 
French instructions, issued in 1823, there is a paragraph 
which says;— 

‘ Among the conducting bodies there are none, however, which do 
not oppose some resistance to the passage of the electric force; this 
j-esistance to the passage, being repeated in every portion of the conductor, 
increases loith its length, and may exceed that which would be offered 
by a worse, but shorter, conductor. Conductors of small diameter also 
conduct worse than those of larger diameter.’ 

It follows, as a matter of absolute certainty from this increase 
of resistance with augmented length, that a conductor which 
was of ample dimensions for the protection of a building eighty 
feet high would not be of the same efiicacy for a building 400 
feet high. It is for this reason that M. IVtelsens employed 
eight main conductors for the Hotel de Ville at Brussels, and 
it is for this reason that eight half-inch copper ropes have 
been carried down from the lantern and cupola in St. Paul’s. 
To use eight main conductors of a given size is obviously, in 
an electrical sense, the same thing as to use one conductor only 
of eight times the size.* The practice of the French engineers 
has hitherto been to double tlie sectional capacity of the rod 
for each additional eighty feet of the length that is to be pro¬ 
tected by its instrumentality. This practice is a sound one, 
and certainly should be observed. 

There is one other p.articular in reference to the Conference 
report to which it seems desirable to draw attention on ac¬ 
count of the erroneous doctrine to which it may possibly give 
a sanction. Amongst the appendices which have been added 
to the report there is a tabic, obviously prepared at the cost 
of some labour, which professes to give the sizes of light¬ 
ning conductors recommended by various authorities. In 
order to facilitate the comparison of the several sizes, all 
have been I’cduced to what has been termed the equivalent 
dimensions of copper. But the oversight has been made, in 
preparing this table, of treating all cases of galvanised iron as 
if the zinc in the combination had no other function than the 
in’otoction of the iron from rust. In reality, however, a 

* The solid copper taj»e wliich is chiefly used by Mr. Anderson is, 
<o meet the circumstance here alluded to, manufiictured of four 
rlifTerent sizes, the smalleBt being ^ inch wide and inch thick, and 
the largest 1-^- inch wide and ^ inch thick. 
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galvanised iron rod conducts as a combination of iron and zinc, 
in whicb the zinc |)ossesses a much Tiigher conducting power 
than the iron. Zinc surpasses iron in this particular at least 
three times. All the statements of conductivity that have been 
drawn from galvanised iron conductors have hence been given 
much too low. The influence of a too powerful electrical 
discharge upon a conductor of galvanised iron is, in the first 
instance, to strip off its coating of zinc by melting this nioro 
readily fusible metal. But until this is done the zinc assists 
very materially in the transmission of the discharge. Prac¬ 
tically it is known that galvanised iron ropes effectually 
transmit discharges which could not be safely carried by un¬ 
galvanised ropes of the same diameter. The table is on this 
account Avorthless for the purpose for which it was avmvodly 
prepared. It attributes to severfJ of the authorities which ai'c 
named views on the matter of the size of lightning conduct ors 
which they would certainly not endorse. For instance, 
Mr. Preece, the eminent electrician, is represented as holding 
that a copper wire Avith a sectional area of only the one- 
hundredth i)art of a square inch is ‘ sufficient to serve as a 
‘ lightning-rod for any house.’ The authority upon AA’hich this 
startling statement is made is a passage in the ‘.loumal of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers,’ in which IVIr. I’reece says 
that he thinks ‘ galvanised iron wire one-quarter of an inch in 
‘ diameter is sufficient for the protection of any house.’ Jt 
needs no very large amount of acquaintance Avith electrical 
matters to enable the reader to understand that Mr. Preece 


would not himself have expressed the same confidence in a 
small copper bell-wire such as is given as the equivalent in 
the table t)f the report. Taken in connexion Avith the omis¬ 
sion of all reference to the'increased resistance in long con¬ 
ductors, it might be inferred from this estimate that Mr. Preece 
would hold a small copper bell-wire, carried from the golden 
cross of St. Paul’s to the ground, to be a sufiicient protection 
for the great metropolitan cathedral. 

In his ‘ Notes et Commentaires sur la question des 
* Paratonnerres,’printed in 1882, Professor Melsens comidains 
that no notice of his system of numerous conductors of Aveak 
or small section has been taken in the code of laws of the 
Lightning-rod Conference of London, even as a possible 
alternative of construction, a silence which he interprets as 
equivalent to a formal condemnation. His own words are:— 

‘ Quoi qu’il en soit, j’ai cru que le silence que la Conference garde 
dans son code de loi sur I’application possible de mon systeme, equi- 
valait une condamnation; j'aurais heureux de voir la Conference 
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80 prononcer, nettement, aans reticence aucune, soit pow^y soit contre 
rensemble du systeme, ou son adoption concurremment avec Ics para- 
tonnerres qu’elle ordonno ou qu’elle preconise; les savants eminenta, 
qui en font partie, n’auraicnt paa manque, dans ce cas, de discuter lea 
points essentiels, au grand profit de Telucidation de la question 
scientifique ct pratique, surtout dans les points sujets encore ^ dis¬ 
cussion, et dans lesqucls on rencontre dca opinions trcs oppos^es. 
On comprend qne je dois regrettor i^rofondoment, eu cgard, surtout, 
aux savants emincnts qui sont membres do la Commission anglaise, le 
silence qiVelle a cru devoir garder sur inon nouveau systfemc de para- 
tonnerres, en donnant les regies et les lois qui, d'apres elle, constituent 
la protection la plus olFiciicc, abstraction iaite dc toute consideration 
sur les cunstructeurs qui usent si largement do la reclame, ou qui sont- 
proteges j)ar do soi-disant brevets d’invention.’ 

I 

The distinguished electrician of Brussels is not witliout 
good ground for this complaint, but he may console himself for 
his disappointment in tlie appi^oval of his system that has been 
accorded by otlier highly competent authorities- In his 
* Report on Static Electricity and Paratonnerres ’ at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of Electricity at Paris in 1881, Professor 
M. E. Rousseau says :— 

‘ Prom tlie comparative examination that T have made, I am con¬ 
vinced that in each of the three constituent parts of which the light¬ 
ning conductor is composed, namely, the point, the rod, aiul the root 
or earth contact, the system of M. Mclsens has a marked superiority 
over the old system; and, as MM. Angot and Nardi have remarked, 
must be regarded as efficacious as the old system, if not more so, be¬ 
sides being at the same time less costly.’ 

M. Angot, the author of an able treatise on Pjicmentary 
Physics, printed in Paris in 1881, speaks of Professor Mel- 
sens" system of lightning protection as being ^moi'c effica- 
cious, us well as less costly, than the older plan, and sure to 
•* come soon into general use.’ M. Nardi in a memoir on 
^ The Purafnlmine of Melsens,’ printed at Vicenza in 1881, 
descrihes the multiple system of points and rods and the large 
eartli contacts adopted by Professor Melsens as being ^ the 
^ most rational, the most efficacious, the most easy to con- 
^ struct and fix, and the least costly of all the alternative 
^ systems of construction.* M. Mascart, Professor of Physics 
in the College of Prance, in his excellent treatise on Static 
Electricity, describes the entire system devised by Professor 
Melsens as ^forming, without any doubt, the most beautiful 

* Professor Melsens estimates that the cost of effective protection by 
the old system amounts to very nearly 4^ francs the square metre, but 
by his system to only 0'66 of a franc the square m6tro. 
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‘ model of the paratonncrre that has been realised.’ The 
frank and outspoken acceptance and praise of France, Italy, 
and Belgium may therefore fairly be placed as a set-olf against 
what Professor Melsens feels to be the discourteous, if not 
condemnatory, silence of London. 

Since the appearance of the Report of tlie Lightning-rod 
Conference a small volume has been published by ‘ Major 
‘ Arthur Parnell, of the Royal Engineers,’ * entitled ‘ The 
‘ Action of Lightning, and the Means of defending Life and 
‘ Property from its Effects.’ In this little book the author 
has been at the pains to compile a reference to a very large 
number of accidents that have been occasioned by lightning. 
This, however, has been done for an idterior and somewhat 
insidious purpose. He has a ncAv theory of his own to j)ro- 
pound, and a revolution in the practice of lightning-rod 
engineering to propose. He wishes to do away altogether 
with the lightniug-rod as a dangerous and superfluous expe¬ 
dient, and to establish in its place a system of carth-buried 
plates and short earth points surrounding the building. Space 
does not here permit an allusion to the various fallacies which 
are involved in this heretical scheme. It will be enough for 
all practical purposes to say that the ju’oper answer to the 
dangerous heresy is an appeal to the argument of facts. 
There arc innumerable instances on record in Avhicb lightning 
has been seen to strike lightning conductors with a lumi¬ 
nous flash, and there arc still more in which the exfremity 
of the rod bears the traces of the passage through it of light¬ 
ning ; but in every case, if the rod has been of due size and 
properly constructed and fixed, the building associated with 
it has been entirely uninjured. The truth obviously is that 
the question of efficiency and safety entirely hangs upon the 
amplitude of the dimensions, the number and position of the 
points, and the completeness of the earth contact, of conductors. 
In any case where these are insufficient the lightning-rod is a 
source of danger. In every case where they arc ample, and 
where the system of their establishment is sound, the protec¬ 
tion is complete. It will be time enough to enter upon a 
considei’ation of the merits of the retrograde course which is 
advocated in this ill-advised scheme when any single case of 
failure in a lightning conductor of satisfactory dimensions, 
and of tested perfection of construction, has been established 
before a competent jury on incontrovertible grounds. The 
failures incident upon defective work—as all unbiassed and 

* Now Colonel Parnell. 
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properly trained thinkers arc aware—are amongst the weigh¬ 
tiest of the arguments that tell in favour of the employment of 
conductors. 

In a very large majority of the cases in which accidents 
have occurred to buildings which have been furnished with 
lightning conductors, the mischief has been actually traced by 
competent enquiry to some easily recognised fault or deficiency 
of construction. A very instructive illustration of the accu¬ 
racy of this remark has quite recently presented itself in a 
form which is worthy of notice. Shortly after midnight, on 
the 26 th November, during a thunderstorm of some severity, a 
flash of lightning struck the lightning conductor attached to 
the spire of Chichester Cathedral, and scattered a considerable 
portion of it into fragments. A letter from ‘ A Fellow of the 
* Koyal Astronomical Society ’ forthwith appeared in the ‘ Eng- 
‘ lish Mechanic and World of Science,’ drawing attention to the 
accident, and commenting upon it in the following words:— 

‘ This seems to open a very serious question indeed, because 
‘ if so elaborate an affair as the Chichester conductor proved 
‘ so much worse than useless when a thunderstorm came, what 
security have we that a similar disaster may not befall at, 

‘ say, the Government magazines at Purfleet or elsewhere ? ’ 
i ri reference to the accident which called forth this note of 
alarm, it may be at once, however, said that it belonged essen¬ 
tially to the class of occurrences which have been pointed at in 
the beginning of this paragraph. The conductor which Avas 
attached to the sjnre was not adequate and competent for 
the protective Avork Avliich it Avas intended to perform. It had 
been put up sixteen years ago, when a new spire was erected 
in the place of the old one, which fell in consequence of having 
been added as an after-thought to a tower that had not been 
prepared to bear its Aveight, and Avas of a form which is, 
happily, now obsolete. It originally consisted of twelve No. 15 
gauge * copper Avires arranged in a double series, side by side, 
and held together by a double strand of zinc and copper wire 
crossing them transversely, and acting as a kind of weft 
to the longitudinal copper warp. The ct)nductor Avas thus a 
sort of ribbon of copper Avire, with transverse binding-threads 
of zinc. The Aveight of the metal in this compound conductor 
was 10^- oz. per yard, instead of being 36 oz. per yard, as it 
ought to have been at the very least if it had fulfilled the con¬ 
ditions that are noAv required for such a task as it had been 
required to perform. But besides this, in consequence of 
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having been exposed for sixteen years in its sub-littoral 
situation to the blasts of the moist sea wind, the copper 
■wires were in many places eaten into by corrosive action 
where the zinc wire of the •w'oof crossed them, so as to re¬ 
duce to some considerable extent their original conducting 
capacity. The conductor was so fixed that it descended from 
the summit of the spire along the slope, and along the face of 
the tower, then crossed the lead flashing of the roof, passed 
down the main wall of the building near the intersection of 
one of the transepts Avith the nave, and was finally ])lunged 
into a well dug into the graveyard about tAventy feet from the 
place whore it reached the ground. At the time of the storm 
a flash of light Avas seen to pass along the upper part of the 
track of the conductor, and this flash was accompanied by 
an instantaneous crash of thunder, that awoke most of the 
slumbering inhabitants of the close. The destruction of the 
conductor, hoAvcver, was not discovered until the second 
morning after the stoi'm, when some shattered fragment Avas 
observed projecting from the tOAver. It Avas then found that 
about foi'ty feet of the conductor at the top of the spire still 
remained uninjured in its place, but that for the next one 
hAindred feet below this the Avoven metallic band had been 
scattered into a shower of short fragments of copjAor Avire, which 
were strcAvn thickly upon the roof of the toAver, and of the lower 
building. These fragments were three-quarters of an inch 
long, corresponded in length Avith the materials of the' trans¬ 
verse crossings of the zinc Avire, and bore unmistakeable indica¬ 
tions of galvanic corrosion upon their ends. The lower portion 
of the conductor Avas uninjured, but one of the iron x’aiii-pipes, 
which descended from the roof of the transejxt a fcAV feet aAvay, 
had been shattered by the discharge. It was therefore mani¬ 
fest that from the leaden covering of the roof downwards the 
incompetent conductor had been assisted in its Avork by the 
roof and its numerous iron rain-pipes, and this intelligibly 
accounted for its oaatu preservation through that portion of its 
course; and it Avas also clear that the earth communication of 
the conductor Avas not ample enough for the transmission of the 
entire discharge, as if it had been the lower part of the con¬ 
ductor would have been shattered like the upper part, and the 
rain-pipe would have remained uninjured. The resistance of 
the earth-communication of the conductor, measured through 
the uninjured fragment, was 65 ohms, that is some twelve or 
sixteen times greater than under any circumstances it ought 
to have been. So far, therefore, from this maligned conductor 
being open to reproach, it had done exactly what it was 
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scientifically bound to do, and what any expert could have 
foretold that it would do, under the circumstances which have 
been described. 

But the critic who sounded the note of alarm in * The Eng- 

* lish Mechanic ’ was also egregiously wrong in another by no 
means unimportant particular. The unfairly maligned con¬ 
ductor had not ‘ proved worse than useless when a thunderstorm 

* came.’ As some more appreciative commentator figura¬ 
tively, but not inaptly, remarked at the time, it had ‘ gallantly 

* died at its post in the efficient performance of its duty.’ 
Although the lightning conductor was destroyed, the exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful stone spire remained absolutely uninjured. 
It had not even a scar ujjon its face. This cireumstance of 
the destruction of a lightning-rod of too narrow capacity with¬ 
out injury to the building to which it is attached, is by no 
means of infrequent occurrence. About five inches of the top 
of the second conductor wliich Franklin himself erected in 
Philadelphia were destroyed by a discharge, which was seen 
to strike tlie rod, and which also made itself visible in a 
luminous blaze in the dry earth around its base ; and Franklin 
adroitly claimed the incident as a proof that nature itself had 
borne testimony in favour of his invention. The brass wire con¬ 
ductor of the war ship ‘Jupiter ’ was struck at sea on Juno 13, 
1854, and the sixty brass wires of which it was composed 
were shattered into fragments the size of a pin. But no injury 
was done to the vessel. A large number of instances of a kind 
very similar to this well-known and altogether tyj)ical case 
might be adduced did sj)ace pemiit. But it must not there¬ 
fore be inferred that so desirable a result is in the proper order 
of events. AVhen a lightning-rod ‘ dies at its post ’ in a suc¬ 
cessful defence, as in the memorable Chichester case, the 
auspicious issue is due to the accidental circumstance that no 
better extraneous earth contact is within the striking reach 
of the discharge. If this were the case, the lightning would 
certainly be diverted from the course of the conductor into the 
more facile way, and, in making its devious leap into the more 
available j)ath, would be quite sure to leave the marks of its 
divergent passage in some undesirable form. It is on this 
account, as well as because of the wasteful outlay which is 
required to supply a new rod when an old one has been 
destroyed, that lightning conductors of insufficient dimensions, 
and of bad principles of construction, are by no means to be 
looked upon with tolerance, to say nothing of favour, notwith¬ 
standing the occasional good service that may be entered to 
their account. 
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Irrespective of all theoretical considerations, and upon purely 
experimental and demonstrative grounds, it is possible in the 
present state of electrical science to definitely state what it is 
that an electrical engineer has to do when he undertakes to 
protect buildings against the destructive force of lightning. 
He has, in the first place, to make sure that wherever the light¬ 
ning can fall it shall find an open and practically unobstructed 
path to traverse in its passage to the ground. He is quite sure 
that the electric discharge will confine itself to the track of a 
conductor, and mil pass quietly and harmlessly along it, pro¬ 
vided its dimensions are adequate to the task of transmission, and 
provided the inlets and outlets are sufficiently capacious for its 
unimpeded reception and escape. It is a thoroughly esta¬ 
blished and altogether indisputable canon of electrical science 
that when a discharge has to pass through a conductor of too 
narroAV size, and with obstructed inlets and outlets, it, of 
necessity, accomplishes its passage as a turbulent and ill- 
regulated force all the way, with a tendency at every step to 
make a devious outburst or overflow ; and that Avhen it passes 
through a conductor of ample dimensions, and with unimpeded 
ingress and egress, it is devoid of all erratic impulse, and 
traverses the apjiointed channel as an obedient and well- 
trained power. The task of the engineer, therefore, resolves 
itself primarily into so arranging his apparatus as to keep the 
lightning in its Avell-ordered and harmless state so long as it is 
in the close neighbourhood of buildings that might be injured 
by any uncontrolled outburst through a devious ])ath. There 
are three ways in which he can seek to accomplish this pur¬ 
pose. He can multij)ly and, as it Avere, enlarge the gates of 
ingress by increasing the number of his air-terminals and 
earth contacts through which the discharge may have to be 
gathered into the conductor. He can augment the dimen¬ 
sions and the carrying capacity of the conductor, and he can 
amplify the outlets of escape, whether in the direction of the 
cloud or earth. Where these conditions have been properly 
secured, there is not the most remote probability that the 
conductor Avill fail in its appointed tusk. This is not a ques¬ 
tion that is noAv open to doubt. It is as certain that the light¬ 
ning will traverse a well-arranged and competent conductor, 
rather than the building to which this is attached, as it is that 
the electric spark from the charged conductor of an electrical 
machine Avill strike a brass hall and rod, and Avill not strike a 
stick of sealing-Avax or of dry Avood, when these are presented 
side by side. Asa matter of fact it is sometimes imperfectly 
insulated tracts of the surface of the earth that are inductively 
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charged by the propinquity of an overhanging storm-cloud, and 
sometimes the overhanging cloud that is inductively charged 
by disturbances originating in the ground. But the conductor 
provided by the electrical engineer acts in precisely the same 
way, and with equal efficiency, in either case. It provides 
the means by which the electrical disturbance may set itself 
at rest in a quiet and unexplosive way. The chief danger 
that has to be feared is the purely economical one that there is 
always a tendency on the part of the imperfectly informed 
public to limit too narrowly the cost, and in tliat way to im¬ 
pair the efficacy, of the engineer’s work. The duty of the 
engineer is, summarily, to see that his building is adeqiiately 
covered above by the lines of the conducting network, that 
the main channel of his conductor is ample for any storm over¬ 
flow that it can, by any possibility, be called upon to ac¬ 
commodate, and that the outlet to the earth is ca})acious and 
free. Even in the present state of electrical science it can, with 
the utmost confidence, be affirmed, not only that wherever de ¬ 
structive accidents have occurred in association with light¬ 
ning conductors, such accidents have, in every case, boon duo 
to tlie cii’cumstancc that the conductors have been of faulty 
construction, but also that in by far the greater number of in¬ 
stances the fault has been in the least consj)iciious and least 
obvious part of the apparatus, where the earth contact has to- 
be established. In his report on the lightning conductors of 
the Ihiris International Exliibition, Professor Kousseau states 
that it is in this jiarticidar that lightning-rods most generally 
and most flagrantly fail. In one passage of the report her 
savs :— 

mf 

‘I do not know whether I liave dofined willi Eufllcient prccLsioii 
Avhat is implied in a good communication with the earth, bnt I think 
tlic princijile, at any rate, may be laid down that the communication’ 
of a lightning conductor with the earth cannot be consitlored good if it 
in inferior to that of any masses of metal that lie in its close neighbour¬ 
hood. If this is the case, it may be anticipated, as has so frequently 
boon found, that the lightning will quit the i»aratonnorrc to pass to 
the object which is in better communication with the earth. It is 
thus that buildings have been frcqixently set lire to by lightning wliicli 
lias leajHsd from paratonnerres to gas-pipes. In one notable case, after 
slriking the conductor of a church in New Haven, United States, tin; 
lightning left tlie conductor to pierce a brick wall fifty centimetres 
(nearly twenty inches) thick, to get at a gar-pipe which rose txventy feet 
out of the ground a little distance o/f.’ 

We ourselves some little time ago investigated the nature 
of an accident occasioned by lightning, which so strikingly 
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confirms the views expressed by Professor Rousseau, that it 
is worthy of being specifically brought under notice here. 
In the year 1865 the tower of the church of All Saints, in 
Nottingham, was struck by lightning during a severe thunder¬ 
storm. The tower was one hundred and fifty feet high, and 
had a small rope of copper wire, intended to serve as a lightning 
conductor, descending along its west face from one of its 
corner pinnacles to the ground, where the rope terminated by 
being coiled round a stone buried a few inches in the dry soil. 
On the inner face of the same wall of the tower, near its base, 
and only separated from the conductor by a solid stone wall 
four feet six inches thick, there Avas fixed a gas-standard of 
iron, which was used in lighting the church. The lightning 
in its descent left the conductor at this point, and passed 
through the solid mass of masonry, to reach the standard, 
knocking out a large circular breach in the stoncAvork by the 
way. It preferred to take this <levious path, and to avail 
itself of the facilities Avhich the capacious gas-main connexions 
of the toAvn afforded it for the accomplishment of its escape 
into the earth, rather than to embarrass itself Avith the still 
more onerous task of forcing its Avay into the dry soil at the 
bottom of the tower, through the too briefly terminated coil of 
the rope. The floor and peAvs of the church Avere found to be 
on fire the day after the storm, and some considerable mischief 
was done before the conflagration could be stopped. This 
fire Avas almost certainly due to tlie circumstance that the gas- 
pipe from the standard Avas connected with the meter and the 
mains by means of a short length of soft fusible gas-pipe in a 
small basement room under the floor of the church. But Avhen 
an investigation into the cause of the fire Avas subsequently 
instituted, no one seemed to be able to say Avhether an escape 
of gas from the injured pipe had been lit iij) at the time of the 
lightning discharge, or Avhether the actual lighting of the gas 
was due to some subsequent introduction of a burning flame 
into the neighbourhood of the gas-meter. 

The obvious method of guarding against accidents of this 
class IS the simple expedient, wherever gas-pipes are concerned, 
of connecting the termination of the conductor directly, by 
means of a suflSciently ample metallic band, with one of the 
large iron pipes of the general system of the mains. If this 
had been done Avith the lower extremity of the rope, in the 
case of the tower of All Saints Church, instead of merely 
twisting it round a stone in the dry surface soil, the injury to 
the wall at the bottom of the tower, and the consequent train 
of accidents Avhich culminated in the burning of the floor of 
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the church, would have been physically impossible. The 
lightning would then have gone through the large, open, and 
direct route to the mains, instead of piercing a stone wall four 
feet six inches thick, and leaping across a small fusible gas-pipe 
to get there. 

The case is precisely of the same nature as the accidents 
alluded to by Professor Rousseau. The earth communication 
of the copper rope being inferior to that of the neighbouring 
gas-pipe, the lightning quitted tlie rope to get at the ground 
through the pipe. No more striking and instructive illustra¬ 
tion of the danger of insufficient earth contacts could possibly 
be furnished. 

A still more cxirious illustration of a somewhat similar 
kind occurred at Chichester, simultaneously with the destruc¬ 
tion of the lightuing-rod which has been already alluded to. The 
boundary of the cathedral close in one direction is marked by 
a tall and stout ii'on rail, which divides its precincts from the 
main street of the town. On the side of this street which is 
opposite to the cathedral stands the Dolphin, the principal 
hotel of the city. About an hour after the accident, and 
whilst the inmates of the hotel who had been startled by the 
lightning and thunder were still awake, and in some alarm, a 
smell of tire was perceived to he pervading the house. The 
landlord at once rose, and ])roceeded to investigate the cause, 
and was led by the odour of burning wood to one of the cellars 
in the hasement, whore he found tlic small gas-pipe fixed to 
furnish it with light melted for several inches, a large flame 
issuing from the improvised gap, and a beam of wood a little 
above the blaze already on fire. A thorough and exhaustive 
examination of the place at the time, and afterwards, revealed no 
trace anyAvhere else of the passage of the lightning. A water-pipe 
running in from the outside main, however, transversely crossed, 
and aluKJst touched, the gas-pi])C as this desceiidcd from tlie ceil¬ 
ing to the bracket, and just Avhere the gap had been made. 
The popular notion amongst the servants of the hotel was that 
the lightning had come in through some open cracks in the 
cellar-door from the pavement of the street, that it had run 
along the water-pipe, and that it had cut through the gas-pipe 
as it passed across. The more scientific explanation of the 
insidious invasion by fire, in the dead of the night, no doubt is 
that, when the discharge of lightning issued from the cloud to 
the earth, it had scattered itself in various directions, using 
such stepping-stones by the way as offered in its path. One 
part of the discharge, then, first seizing upon the gas-pipes 
connected with the street lamps, took a course tlu’ough them 
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to reach the earth, but, coining opportunely by the way across 
the water-pipe in the cellar of the hotel, transferred itself to 
that pipe on account of the greater facilities that were offered 
by it for making an easy and good earth through the largely 
expanded subterranean mains, but ‘ sparked ’ as it passed 
from pipe to pipe, and in doing so opened a breach in the 
small fusible metal wire, and lit the gas as it began to 
escape. The flame then enlarged the breach by melting a con¬ 
siderable portion of the pipe, and was making good progress 
towards burning down the house, when its mischievous pro¬ 
ceedings were happily discovered, and arrested in the manner 
which has been described. 

The telegraph wire which, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Preece, may be sufficient for the protection of any house, is 
also, it must be remembered, capable of acting as a source of 
very considerable danger in circumstances that are by no 
means unfrequently encountered in the arrangements of every¬ 
day life. At the time of thunderstorms, portions of the 
electrical discharge are apt to be conveyed into the interior of 
buildings by telegraph and telephone wires that are distributed 
to tliem for the service of signalling instruments, and may 
possibly set fire to badly conducting and inflammable sub¬ 
stances that chance to be in connexion witli them. Instances 
of this form of accident are now often met ivitli, esjiecially in 
situations where telegraph Avires are carried to outlying post- 
offices over high and exposed tracts of land. In such cases it 
is, most generally, not the full force of the lightning discharge 
which effects the mischief, but the partial and secondary 
discharges which take place in consequence of the influence of 
induction. The long stretch of insulated Avire, having been 
inductively charged by the near approach of some storm-cloud, 
sympathetically discharges itself of its accumulated force Avhen 
the tension of the cloud is relicA'od by an outburst of lightning' 
in some other direedion. The shocks occasionally experienced 
by telegraph clerks Avhen handling their instruments during 
the prevalence of thunderstorms in the neighbourhood are 
due to this cause. It sometimes happens, however, that an 
actual discharge of lightning does involve a telegraph wire, 
and such discharge is then usually distributed so that it passes 
to the earth in small broken outbursts Avherever it can find an 
outlet. In such instances enough of the fragmentary discharge 
may fall to the share of some signalling office to produce very 
grave mischief. Telegraph Avires should, on this account, 
never be carried into the interior of dwelling-houses, or of 
inhabited places, Avithout appropriate arrangements having 
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been made to neutralise the risk. The plan which is most 
usually adopted for the protection of instruments and operators 
in such circumstances consists in the ingenious expedient of 
arranging two broad metal plates so that their contiguous 
surfaces be face to face a very small distance apart, one of 
the plates being in immediate connexion wdth tlie telegraph 
wire, whilst the other is in communication with the ground. 
The narrow interval betw'een the two plates is tlicn sufficient 
to prevent any escape of the ordinary electrical current of low 
intensity which is employed in telegraph work, but upon the 
occasion of the wire becoming accidentally cliarged with an 
electrical force of high intensity, such as is produced by the 
agency of the thundcr-cloud, this leaps through the narrow 
space by virtue of its superior explosive power, and so escapes 
harmlessly to the earth, instead of making its way through 
some more devious and dangerous route. The plates are, of 
course, designedly fixed where they serve to intercept the dis¬ 
charge by the temptation of the more open and free passage to 
the earth, and in that Avay divert it from the dangerous course 
which it would otherwise pursue. 

The best course for the electrical engineer, who is planning 
the protection of any building against lightning, is there¬ 
fore, on account of the various considerations which have been 
urged, to begin with the arrangement of that which is the 
primary essential, the earth contact. In towns where there is a 
large system of water supply and gas distribution at hand, this 
is generally an easy task. But it by no jneans follows that, 
where the main pipes of w'atcr and gas supplies are not avail¬ 
able, a squai’e yard of sheet cojjpcr or iron, buried in the 
ground, can in all cases be accepted as a satisfactory earth 
connexion. It certainly w’ould not have been so in the 
instance of All Saints Church. Jn the circumstances which 
have been described in speaking of the accident thci*c, a yai’d- 
square earth plate could not have been depended upon to 
prevent the mischief. The lightning Avoiild still have preferred 
the largely developed root of the gas-mains to any such puuy 
substitute, although such an earth plate, well bedded in moist 
ground, might have served all purposes in the absence of so 
formidable a competitor. The condition of safety is that 
which has been so well stated by Prolcssor liousseau. The 
communication of the conductor with the earth must not be 
inferior to that of any neighbouring mass of metal. When the 
arrangement for the earth connexion has been efficiently settled, 
the conductor may be carried up from it, and this may with 
equal assurance be done either upon the single rod system of 
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Gay-Lussac or upon the multiple rod principle of Professor 
Melsens, bo long as the building is of moderate size and of a 
compact form. But if the building is of large dimensions and 
of irregular form, the single conductor will of necessity have 
to assume an approximation to the multiple type as the main 
stem is branched out above to bring every gable and turret 
and pinnacle of the structure under its protection. It is only 
when it has been completed by a broadly cast net of metallic 
meshes and lines, that the old early dogma of the protc(;ted 
area can be now allowed to survive even in the mind of the 
enffineer. When the work of construction has been so far carritnl 
out, it is still, liowever, not to be looked upon as complete until 
the stamp of efficiency has been placed upon it by the applica¬ 
tion of the final test, which the advance of electrical science has 
now placed in the hands of the constructor. It is the crowning 
distinction of this system of defence, that by a very easy process 
it can be at once ascertained Avhethcr all the arrangements of 
the engineer have been properly carried out. By the employ¬ 
ment of the ingenious piece of apparatus •which is known as 
the ‘ Differential Galvanometer,’ the electrician can in a few 
minutes ascertain what the I'csistancc is that woidd be offered 
between the air-tcrininal and the earth communication f)!’ a 
conductor, if a discharge of lightning fell upon the rod. That 
resistance must never be left unheeded if it amounts 1o any¬ 
thing in excess of the quantity which is technically know n as 
t-vvo ohms. It is quite possible indeed, by the exercise, of 
judgement and skill, to reduce the resistance in everj’- case 
somewhat below that. With a conductor whicli has recently 
been erected upon the Hall of General Assembly in lildin- 
burgh, it was found at the final test that the earth resistance 
was only the 0’7th of an ohm. But the galvanometer test 
must not only be applied as the last step of the construction ; 
it must also be drawn upon from time to time, and at not 
too distant intervals, to ascertain how far the originally well- 
conceived and well-executed work is, or is not, in process of 
being injuriously affected by the physical agencies that are at 
all times in antagonistic operation to the constructive efforts of 
man. The free and frequent use of the testing galvanometer 
is, indeed, the natural consummation of the beneficent work 
which was initiated by Franklin one hundred and thirty years 
ago. Without this instrument the lightning conductor is a 
hopeful, and very generally helpful expedient. But with the 
galvanometer, it is now assuredly competent to take rank as 
a never-failing protection. 
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Abt. III .—The Chiefs of Grant. By WiijiiiAM Bbaseb,, LL.D. 

3 vols. quarto. Edinbtirfjli [Privately printed] ; 1883. 

‘ Chiefs of Grant’ adds another to the long list of 

remarkable achievements in Scottish family history 
associated with the name of that accomplished genealogist 
and antiquaidan whom the late Sir William Stirling Max¬ 
well was wont to call ‘ the luminous and voluminous Fraser.’ 
These histories are not all of equal value, and the one now 
under review is among the least important of the whole in a 
purely historical sense; yet it must bo said for Mr. Fraser’s 
qualities as an editor, that in all that series, now extending 
to sixteen or eighteen volumes, there is not one less notable 
t,lian another for the lidolity with which its contents have 
been compiled, for the accuracy with which documents arc 
reproduced, and for the ixnfailiug skill and industry which ho 
lias brought to his task. Being private collections, these 
works of Mr. Fraser are not accessible to the general jiublic; 
it is important, therefore, that those interested in historical 
research should have some indication given them of the field 
<*overcd by these volumes, and of the nature and extent of the 
materials embraced within them. For this reason wo have 
<m several fonner occasions reviewed in this .Toumal the 
kindred works in which Mr. Fraser has recorded the his¬ 
torical and domestic annals of the great houses of Car- 
laveroch, of Lennox, of Buccleuch, anil of Cromarty. They 
are, in fact, known to the public through no other channel, 
as none of those works have been published for sale. Wo 
therefore gladlj' resume so congenial a task. That wdiich 
immediately concerns us at present is the inagnificont mono¬ 
graph now before us, in which is recoi’ded with patient 
labour all that is worth knowing of the great Highland 
house of Grant of Grant. 

The chief ambition of a Scottish family is to bo accounted 
old. Riches and gi'eatness are very well and very desirable 
in themselves; but the crown of honour is family antiquity. 
Quaint old Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty was less pleased 
to be the first translator of Rabelais into English than to be 
able to tell that he was the hundred and forty-third in direct 
descent from Adam, and the hundred and thirty-fourth in 
line from Noah. This honourable ambition is by no means 
dead even yet. It is only a few years ago that a Highland 
family published a pedigree in solemn quarto, in which the 
family name was traced by immaculate descent from a 
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Scottish, king who lived some three ceuturies before Christ; 
:and the editor placed hia book before the public without a 
smile on his face. The Grants, like all old families worth the 
name, have been honoured with a like remote and fabulous 
origin: in their case the pedigree starts with no less a 
personage than Wodin or Odin, the Jupiter of Northern 
mythology—himself, however, under the iconoclastic hands 
of the editors of the ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ now some¬ 
what shorn of his long antiquity. But Mr. Praser is not fond 
of fables, and hence, in the spirit of enlightened modern re¬ 
search, he has wisely discarded all such mythical origins for 
the families whose fortunes he has undertaken to trace. He 
is content to follow them, for the main part, through the 
briefer but more intelligible period of existence indicated by 
the stream of authentic historical documents. Shutting his 
ears at once to the uncertain sound of Scandinavian myths, 
and the equally uncertain voices of those shameless prevari¬ 
cators the (]!eltic senachies or bards, he listens only to the 
testimony of such indubitable records as have escaped the 
effacing finger of time and the still more destructive brand 
of war. Ill this respect he sots a wholesome example to 
the compilers of Northern genealogies, whose efforts of 
imagination, woven into the zigzag fabric of pedigrees, have 
not, of late years, been quite creditable to the accui'acy and 
the intelligence of our Highland press. 

Following rational guidance, therefore, Mr. Fraser finds 
that the first persons of the name of Grant, who appear in 
any way as connected with the north of Bcotland are Sir 
Laurence and Sir Robert le Grant, whose names occur among 
the witnesses to an authentic document of the year 1258. 
From the manner in which ■ these names are written, ho 
fairly enough infers that the name of Grant is of Anglo- 
Norman extraction. This inference is further supported by 
the fact that in a roll of the companions of William, Duke 
of Normandy, in 1066, cited b}-^ De Magny, there appears, 
along with Melville, Hay, and other well-known Scottish 
patronymics, the name of ‘ Robert Grante.’ Again, in 1270, 
Henry HI. gives permission to a number of Anglo-Norman 
knights to proceed to the Holy Land, and among these is 
one called William le Grant. Ho further adduces reason¬ 
able proof that the Grants of England, as had before been 
suggested by the historian of Beauly Priory, first found their 
way north into the Highlands of Scotland in the train of the 
jjowerful family of the Bissets, who were then extensive 
landowners both in England and Scotland, and with whom ho 
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discovers the Grants were, in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, closely allied by marriage. The Bissets, or Bysets, 
are chiefly remembered for their alleged connexion with the 
mysterious death of the Earl of Athole at Haddington in 
1242, and the older Scottish historians and genealogists 
generally represent them as having been almost extirpated, 
certainly expatriated, in consequence of that event. There 
is no reason to doubt that they fell under suspicion in con¬ 
nexion with Athole’s death, and that their chiefs did leave 
Scotland for a time; but that exile must have been of short 
duration, as Mr. Fraser cites Walter Byset among the 
witnesses to a charter of Alexander III. to the monks of 
Dunfermline, dated at Stirling in the beginning of 1249. 

Whether the above Laurence and Robert le Grant were 
brothers, or otherwise related to each other, has not been 
determined. Robert was the first to acquire territory in 
Moray. About 1258 he obtained from John Prat, miles or 
knight, a grant of the land of Clonmauache, now Coulmony, 
on the river Findliorn. Laurence was the more distinguished 
of the two, and became, some time before 1263, the king’s 
sheriff of Inverness, which sheriffdom, at that time, com¬ 
prehended the present counties of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness. He was also bailie of Inverqiioich. But while 
these two Grants are thus named together as contemporary 
proprietors or residents in Morayshire in the thirteenth 
century, it has been impossible to find any link connecting 
either of them genealogically with the alleged head of the 
Grants of Grant, namely, John le Grant, who, in 1316, re¬ 
ceived a grant of the lauds of Inverallan in Strathspey. Fi'om 
this John, called First of Inverallan, Mr. Fraser endeavours 
to trace the descent of the family of Grant of Grant. In 
doing so, he exhibits a wealth of genealogical erudition, a 
breadth and minuteness of research, and an amount of pains¬ 
taking labour which are little short of marvellous, and which 
cannot fail to excite the admiration of those who have any 
idea of the immense toil which such investigations involve. 
We wish we could add that in this case the result is worth 
the labour. Et is impossible to look at the opening page of 
the genealogical table appended to the first volume without 
seeing that it is full of the most disappointing breaks, which 
not all the learned ingenuity of the author has been able to 
bridge over. We have carefully striven to follow his reason¬ 
ing through the first five chapters of his history, but ai’e 
unable, when done, to come to any decision as to the order 
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of succession in the family pedigree which he has evidently 
set himself to determine. His case is not stated with the 
clearness which his industry merits, and which -the subject 
demands; and he has, unfortunately, raised so many side 
issues, and has introduced so many extraneous genealogical 
details, that we have not foimd it possible to formulate the 
terms of his arguments into anything which may stand as a 
consecutive piece of reasoning. We are not going to dispute 
the accuracy of his conclusions, for we are not quite clear 
that we have been able to discover what they arc ; we have 
certainly failed in apprehending his premisses. It seems to 
us that it would have been a decided gain, both to the 
author and the reader, if great part of these minute in¬ 
vestigations had been relegated to an appendix, and a single 
chapter, in place of five, been devoted to a clear, succinct, 
and, if possible, simple statement of the conclusions a,t which 
the author had arrived, with a general indication of the 
grounds upon which these conclusions had been reached. 
As they stand, the chapters are a kind of genealogical puzzle, 
the answer to which, to judge by the breaks in tlie ])n,gi^ of 
the genealogical table already referred to, the author him¬ 
self has been, after all, baffled to discover. 

In giving up the first five chapters we must also give up 
the first five lairds of Grant. In doing so, nothing is lost 
in an historical sense, as the shadowy details told of the 
respective chiefs are not likely to interest many beyond'the 
mechanical makers and recorders of pedigrees, which class 
may, however, find hero much fine disputatious feeding. 
But when we pass on to the sixth chief on the record, we 
get rid of the ‘ waste threads and thrums ’ of podigree- 
mongering, and feel ourselves dealing with apprecitible his¬ 
torical fact. As the author remarks, ‘from this point of 
‘ the pedigree down to the jn'esent day, all is clear, each link 
‘ in the long chain of ancestors being attested by authentic 
‘ evidence.’ The chief referred to, who ought really to be 
regarded as the ascertained head of the house— though such 
recognition of his claims would grievously curtail the anti¬ 
quity of the family—was Sir Duncan Grant, first laird of 
Breuchie, who belonged to the period 14^14-1485. But 
neither Sir Duncan nor his immediate successors make any 
prominent figure in the history of their respective j>eriods. 
They married and gave in marriage; they bought lands 
from one neighbour and disputed about lands with another; 
suffered molestation at times from the hordes of native 
banditti, and occasionally, no doubt—though Mr. Fraser is 
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very tender with the reputation of the Grants—^took their 
part in. the congenial work of molesting others. The tenor 
of the family career is, at this time, very commonplace, 
and they do not seem to have risen above the level of 
secondary Highland lairds. Even in the greater risings in 
the North against the monarch and the constituted govern¬ 
ment—such as happened more than once in the reigns of 
Mary and her son James—the Grants occupy a subordinate 
position, only appearing among the supporters, or, as it 
might happen, the opponents, of one or other of the greater 
barons—Hnntly, or Athole, or Argyll—who kept the High- 
lauds almost perpetually in a state of civil war. To the 
honour of these Grants, however, it must be placed on record 
that they were almost always found on the side of public 
order and of loyalty to the Crown. Mr. Fraser only briefly, 
and in general but incidental!)^, alludes to those insurrec¬ 
tions, his purpose having apparently been not so much to 
connect the family with the main stream of national history, 
as t o give, in mijiutc and consecutive detail, a record of their 
‘ concpiests ’ of land, their purchases, wadsets, ajiprisings, 
and infeftments, with carotid descriptions of the boundaries 
of each newly-acquired holding, as described in the notarial 
instruments jireservcd in tluj family charter-chest, and printed 
in full in the third volume. This will form agi*eeable read¬ 
ing to the lau’ds who now hold the lands so described, and 
to attorneys’ clerks on the look-out for ‘ styles; ’ but for 
tin? general reader—well, a little conveyancing goes a long 
•way. 

]3efore passing on to the later gonei-ations of the family, 
it may be mentioned here that the principal lands held 
by the Grants were situated in Strathspey. Strathspey 
was indeed known as ‘ the country of the Grants.’ The 
lands within that district were so exclusively occupied 
by the clan, that at one time no landowner held possessions 
there who did not bear the name of Grant. Yet it Avas not 
the original country of the Griints. ‘Their first known 
‘ territorial designation,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ was Lords of 
‘ Stratherrick, from a district in the county of Inverness, 
‘ now part of the Lovat estates. At an early period they 
‘ acquired the lands of Inverallan in Strathspey, and about 
‘ the middle and end of the fifteenth century added to their 
‘ possessions Freuchie (frequently designated Ballachastell, 
* and now Castle Grant) and Glencairn. The title of Grants 
‘ of Freuchie, with the occasional local designation of Lairds 
‘ of Grant, continued in the family for ten generations, from 
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‘ 1450 to 1694, when Lndovick Grant, having obtained a 

* Crown charter erecting his lands into the regality of Grant, 

* dropped the territorial designation of Freuchie, and adopted 
‘ that of Grant of Grant, by which his descendants contimicd 
‘ to be known until they succeeded to the title and dignity 
‘ of Earl of Seafield.’ It was the ambition of the above- 
named Ludovick to preserve all the lands lying between the 
two Craigellachies in the name of Grant. ‘ These two- 
‘ rocky eminences are conspicuous objects in Strathspey. 
‘ The upper or western Craigellachie forms the dividing 
‘ boundary between Badenoeh and Strathspey, and was 
‘ the rendezvous for the Grant clan in time of war. The 

* lower Craigellachie stands at the confluence of the Fiddich 
‘ with the Spey. . . . The upper Craigellachie is generally 
' supposed to hav'e furnished the crest of the Grant family, 
‘ which is a mountain in flames. When the chief wished 
‘ the clan to assemble, fires were kindled on both Craigel- 
‘ lachies j hence the name, Roch of Alarm. The war-cry of 
‘ the chin was Stand fast, Craigellachie ! and their armorial 
‘ motto is the same.’ The lands of Inverallan, the first 
acquired by the Grants in Strathspey, have ever since been 
inherited by them, with one interruption caused by the lands 
having been provided to co-lieiresses. This led to a dedight- 
ful case of litigation, which actually lasted throughout two 
whole centuries; but when we look at the na,mes with which 
the law-papers bristle—the Gaichs and Glenbegs and Creg- 
gans, the Dreggics and Culcabocks and Knockintennails—it 
is impossible to grudge the lawyers their fees, for they must 
have been hardly earned. 

The family record during tlie fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is far from inspiriting, its chief feature being end¬ 
less litigation and more or less of participation in miserable 
clan hostilities. The first point of illumination in this 
shifting cloudland of legal and tribal contention is not 
found until we come to the reign of James VI., when thei’e 
suddenly rises above the horizon the ‘ bright particular star ’ 
of Lady Lilias Murray. She was the daughter of Sir John 
Murray of Tullibardine, and in 1591 married John Grant, 
fifth laird of Freuchie. This laird was one of the most 
spirited of his race, and did good service to the State by his 
activity in the repression of local banditti, as well as of the 
hordes of -wandering gipsies who then infested the High¬ 
lands, and whom the Privy Council in their proclamations 
stigmatised as an ‘ idill and wagabond peopill.’ The laird, 
regarding whose personal tmits of character we have unfor- 
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tunately little information, must have been a man of some 
individuality, with, a becoming sense of his importance as the 
chief of his dan; for it is mentioned that when King James, 
in IGIO, desired to raise him to the peerage, he declined the 
honour with the significant interrogatory, ‘ Who'll he Laird 
‘ o’ Grant ? ’ It was this gallant laird who had for wife the 
Lady Lilias Murray. Lady Lilias was what few Highland 
dames of that period would possibly have cared to lay claim to 
being, a woman of fine literary tastes and intellectual endow¬ 
ments. She had, moreover, a library! From the list of her 
hooks still preserved in her own handwriting, we learn that 
they were twentj^-eight in number—no moan collection in 
the Scottish Highlands of those days. The books are 
wholly of a religious and devotional character, and include 
‘ St. Augustine ’ and ‘ The Imitation of (hrist.’ Among the 
others are (to follow her own j)honetic orthography) ‘ Ane 
‘ Buik to lerne to Leive and ‘ The Handmed to Deevo- 
‘ sioun,’ ‘ The MaiTOu of the Orrekallis of God,’ ‘ Of Prayer 
‘ and Medetasioun, sot furthe be Granadag fra Collen,’ ‘ The 
‘ Prakteis of Peyattiey,’ and the like. The only contem¬ 
porary notice wo have of this reinarkable lady is from 
Taylor the Water Poet. In the character of the ‘penni- 
* less pilgrim,’ Taylor undertook a journey from London to 
Scothiud without any money, evangelically trusting to the 
reputation of tlic Scots for hospitality. He was not dis¬ 
appointed. In 1018 ho got as far north as Ballachastell, the 
castle of the Grants, and was the guest of the family. He 
has lel’t his testimony to the wealth and hospitality of the 
chief, and to the pei’sonal endowments of the lady. The 
passage is worth transcribing: — 

' From thnnce j^Braemar and Badenocli] we went to a place called 
Balloch Castio, a fair and sbitely house, a wortliy gentleman being the 
owner of it, called the Laird of Grant: his wife being a gentlewoman 
honourably descended, being sister to the Bight Honourable Earl of 
Atholc, and to Sir Patrick Murray, Knight; she being, both inwardly 
and outwardly, plentifully adorned with the gifts of grace and nature, 
so that our cheer was more than sufficient, and yet much less than they 
could afford us. There stiiycd there four days four earls, one lord, 
divers kniglits and gentlemen, and their servants, footmen, and horses; 
in every meal four long tables furnished with all varieties, our first and 
second course being three score dishes at one board, and after that 
always a banquet; and there, if I had not forsworn wine till I came to 
Edinburgh, I think I had there drunk my last.’ 

The Water Poet is frank in his commendation of the High¬ 
land welcome he received; but we wish he had told us a 
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little more of Lady Lilias, and wlietLer or not they had 
a * swap o’ rhyming ware ’ together ; for Lady Lilias may he 
presumed to have been a poet. At all events, two poems 
have been found in her handwriting; and although Mr. 
Fraser has not been able to decide whether they are original 
or only copies, it may be inferred that he has not been able 
to find them in the works of any author extant. They are 
both of them written in the literary Scotch of the period; 
and, in the absence of other evidence, we may assume them 
to be the production of Lady Lilias. The two opening 
stanzas have merit enough to deserve quotation, with tlie 
spoiling slightly modernised:— 

f Down in yoncl bank Avlicre leaves grows rank 
And flowers do fi-oshly spring, 

I heard ane may, botJi gallant; and gay, 

Changing her note to sing : 
bhc sparit nocht to show her thocht, 

Wild wood and all could ring; 

I dare weill say, by niy good fay, 

She was ane lover young. 

‘ She sighed and said, My love is laid 
On one that has my heart, 

Whilk causes me so hlythe to be, 

Into my heart inwart. 

God give that he were bound to me 
And never to depairt, 

That he and I micht live and die 
In land or ony airt.’ 


The second poem appears, to be the swain’s reply, but is 
not equal in spirit and smoothness of versification to the 
first, which has the true ring of some of the best seveuteeiitli- 
century lyrics. 

If Lady Lilias was tbe poet who composed these lines, 
she had what not too many of the tuneful race can complain 
of, the misfortune of having lived too long. She was left a 
widow in 1622, and survived her husband till 1641, her later 
years being darkened by the calamities that overtook her 
house in the person of her only son John. He was twenty- 
nine years of age at the death of his father, and was natu¬ 
rally a man of a vigorous t 3 rpe of character. When but 
twenty-one years of age, he had received from King James 
the honour of knighthood, on the occasion of that monai’ch’s 
visit to Scotland in 1617. He had been much associated 
with his father in transactions of a i)nblic nature, and must 
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at an early period of liis life liave shown exceptional talents 
for business. Towards the end of his father’s life, indeed, he 
took upon himself the chief share in the management of the 
estates, even to the conducting of the lawsuits—a due number 
of which his father, as became a true Scotch laird, always 
had on his hands. In 1620 these lawsuits made it necessary 
that the young laii*d should make two visits to Edinburgh, 
and the record loft of these journeys, thus summarised by 
Mr. Fraser, affords amusing grounds of contrast with the 
speed and convenience of modern travel:— 

‘ The young laird took journey south on Tuesday the 1st of February, 
the company consisting of six gentlemen on liorseback, attended by nine 
“ boys ” or gillies, and one led horse. The route chosen was by 
Foyncss, the residence of John Grant, younger of Ballindalloch, where 
they passed the first night; tliencc proceeding by Blackwater, Boat of 
Artlache, Kirk of Tullanessal, Boat of Don. Alford, Kincardiue-ou- 
Dee, Muireailhous, Fettercairn, and Forfar, they arrived in Perth on 
the evening fjf the sixth day. TIio next day and evening were spent 
in Perth, and on the 8th February the journey was resumed by Bridge 
of Earn and Falkland to Burntisland. From this place six of the gillies 
were sent home Avitli the horses, and tlie following day wa»s occupied 
ill crossing the Firth of Forth from Burntisland to Leith. Being bc- 
latCMl, the laird put up for the night at ElFie Wilson’s house, apparently 
an inn in the Canougate [outside the city walls], and only entered the 
city on the Ibllowiug day, the tenth after Iciiving Strathspey.’ 

One of the legal incidents of this visit atfords a suggestive 
glimpse into the manner in which the judicial machinery of 
the Scottish Courts was occasionally tampered with in those 
days. The princiiial cause of the young laird’s journey at 
this time was a laivsuit between his father and George, Lori 
Gordon, eldest son of tlio Marquis of Huntley. Young Grant 
had secured, among other counsel, the services of Thomas 
Hope (afterwards the well-known Lord-Advocate of Charles!.), 
and Mr. Hope appears to have used his influence to get the 
trial of the cause put dowji for a particular day. When the 
ease came to be heard, tiiero seemed a probability that the 
hour when the Court rose for the day would be reached before 
the proceedings wei'e coinplotod, and this, for some tech¬ 
nical or other reason, was not desirable. Accordingly, the 
device was resorted to of cheating tlie Court into a longer 
sitting, by bribing the bellman with the sum of twenty-four 
shillings (Scots, no doubt) to ^ hald bak the twelft hour till 
^ the cans wei* reasoned at lenfche.’ The stratagem was 
successful, and the young laird had the pleasure of obtaining 
the decision which he sought- 

It may be noticed parenthetically that, while the laird and 
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Ms son Sir John were themselves exceedingly partial to a 

* guid-gangin plea,’ they did not relish the indulgence of the 
same luxury on the part of their kinsmen and refiners. On 
the occasion of the young laird’s second visit to Edinburgh 
that same year, and on a similar errand to the first, he found 
that several of his people had come to town as witnesses 
in a petty plea between the lairds of Ballindalloch and 
Carron, which they wished to bring before the Lords of 
Council. This the young laird refused to permit, as being 
detrimental to his credit and that of the clan. Hence, taking 
the matter into his own hands, he himself adjudicated upon 
and settled the legal points in dispute between the parties ; 
but he could not get them to agree upon the question of the 
witnesses’ expenses. In this conjuncture. Sir John, rather 
than that he ‘ suld lat them lous again and be heard before 
‘ the Council in sic idle and nochtie* actions, to their disgrace 
‘ and their chief’s also,’ paid the expenses of the witnesses 
out of his own pocket. 

Whether the litigants, after travelling so far for justice, 
relished this summaiy interference in their quarrel, may be 
open to question, but at least we know that the young laird’s 
own legal conflicts had not a quite salutary effect upon his 
mind. A taste of successful litigation acts upon some indi¬ 
viduals like the insane root that takes the I’eason prisoner ; 
and Sir John appears to have been one of those. Ho entered 
into the possession of the family estates with every advantage ; 
but his j)rofuse and expensive mode of life, and his frequent 
and necessarily costly visits to Edinburgh, with his lawsuits 
there, so impaired his fortune that he was obliged to sell the 
estate of Lethen, one of his father’s acquisitions, and hence 
had applied to him the sobriquet of ‘ Sir John Sell-tlie-Land.’ 
His mother, the poetical Lady Lilias, came, however, to his 
assistance; and, ‘ considering the great burden of debt that 
‘ my weil belovit son lies under, and I, as a maist loving and 

* tender heartit mother, willing to help him by all the means 
‘ I can,’ renounced in his favour certain lands in Cromdale in 
which she had been infeft by her husband, reserving only the 
customs paid in kind for her life-rent use. This was not the 
only occasion on which she had to impoverish herself to 
relieve her son’s distresses, for we find that, at a later period, 
she renounced other of her jointure-lands in his favour. * Her 

* love was laid ’ on ‘ one that had her heart,’ in a deeper sense 
perhaps than that of her fine lyric—the love that many 


* Puny, contemptible, a thing of naught. 
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waters cannot qnench; and not unlikely, as mothers will, 
she loved her unfortunate son more in the days of his adver¬ 
sity than in those of his success. He died seven years before 
herself. Let us hope the Lady Lilias in the evening of her 
life found in her books of devotion and her literary tastes 
some consolation for the whips and scorns of time. 

An event of some historical interest in Sir John Grant’s 
career was bis obtaining in 1022 the gift of the escheat of 
Allan M'Ranald of Lundie, the same who was in 160.3 the 
leader of the Macdonalds in what has hitherto been known as 
the ‘ terrible raid of Gilliechrist.’ The deed of gift throws 
a greatly softened light on a transaction which has been 
depicted by historians as one of the most barbarous of High¬ 
land reprisals, and as having been signalised by the basest 
and most revolting cruelty. In his account of the massacre 
of Glencoe, Macaulay has skilfully introduced the episode as 
illustiuting the vindictive nature of the Highland clans. ‘ The 
‘ Macdonalds of Glengarry,’ he sa 3 ’^s, ‘having been affronted 
‘ by the people of a parish near Inverness, surrounded the 
‘ parish church on a Sunday, shut the doors, and burned the 
‘ Avhole congregation alive. While the flames were raging, the 
‘ hereditary musician of the murderers mocked the shrieks of 
‘ the perishing crowd with the notes of the bagpipe.’ Other 
writers have added that those of the victims who escaped 
from the burning church were either mercilessly cut down by 
their assailants or thrust back into the flames. It is a matter 
of sincere satisfaction that we may now look upon this 
dreadful stoiy as essentially a fabrication. From the terms 
of the deed of gift referi’cd to, it appears that Lundie was 
charged with slaying at least four persons in Gilliechrist, be¬ 
sides burning and destroying twenty-seven dwelling-houses, 
with the barns, byres, and kilns belonging thereto, as also 
the ‘ hiiil librarie and buikes ’ of Mr. John Mackenzie, the 
Laird of Gilliechrist, in addition to stealing a number of 
horses, cows, and other live stock. No mention is made of 
tlie burning of a church or of any exceptional acts of cruelty, 
and the whole transaction resolves itself into a raid of the 
kind which was far from uncommon at that time, not only 
in the Highlands but on both sides of the Border. Set forth 
as it is, however, in the eloquent pages of Macaulay, the story 
will not be easily killed, and we may expect to see it revived 
from time to time in all its horrors.* 


* History of England, vol. iii. p. 518. On the authority of Dr. 
Johnson ! Lord Macaulay has been equally unfortunate as regards the 
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Sir John Grant, at his death in 1637, left the estates 
greatly encTiinheyed. For a few years before his death, 
moreover, the district of Strathspey had been much mo¬ 
lested by bands of broken and lawless inon of varioiis clans, 
including that of Grant itself, and tlie laird had been called 
upon to act vigorously against them. To assist him in re¬ 
pressing these hordes, a commission was delivered to him 
from the Privy Council, empowering him to convocjite the 
lieges and to seek and apprehend all lawless persons. Eitlier 
his circumscribed means had hampered his movements, or lie 
had become otherwise indisposed to act sharply against the 
wild clans, for ho soon lost favour with the Council in the 
matter, and had no little trouble from them in consecjuence. 
When his son James succeeded to the estates in 1637, the 
commission does not appear to have been renewed, and 
indeed it would not have resulted in anything of importaiTCO 
to the peace of the country if it had. For James Grant w'as 
an utterly unstable and unprincipled man. llis father, 
though unfortunate in the management of his estates, was a- 
gentleman of honour and integrity; the son James was as 
line a specimen of the trimming politician as is to be found 
in the history of Scotland in the seventeenth ccmtuiy—a cen¬ 
tury which was, by the way, rather more than reuuirlcahlo 
for this type of Scottish aristoci'aey. For instance, James 
Grant, in 1640, took an active part along with Argyll, Mont¬ 
rose, and others in tho cause of the Covenant; but, like the 
great Montrose himself, lie turned recusant; and when, ni 
February 1615, that general hiul tho Highlands at his foot. 
Grant mot him on his way to Elgin, tendered him his ser¬ 
vices, and immediately afterwards sent him a suhsidiary 
force of three hundred men. But the men sent must have 
been but a ‘ ragged regiment,’ for not many weeks after they 
had joined Montrose, the lattei- wrote to Grant, complaining 
of his men. ‘ Though,’ said the Marquis, ‘ they were like to 
‘ Jacob’s days, they did not content themselves with that, 
‘ but, bad and few as they were, have all played the run- 

historical accuracy of his illustrations of Scotch severity cited in his 
account of the Glencoe nuissiicre. Kofeiring to the efforts of Janies V. 
to suppress the mosstroopers of the Scottish Border, ho describes ‘ how 

* the chief of Ilenderland had been hung over the gate of tho castle iu 
‘ which he had prepared a banquet for the king’ (vol. iii. p. 521). 
Had he turned to Pitcairn’s ‘ Criminal Trials,’ instead of contenting 
himself with the traditional account in the notes to Scott’s ‘Border 
‘ Minstrelsy,’ the historian would have found that the ‘chief of Hen- 

* derland ’ was hanged in Edinburgh after the ordinary forms of trial. 
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‘ aways.’ The men, in truth, like the laird their chief, had 
no great enthusiasm in Montrose’s work; and though the 
great soldier more than once wrote to stir up the laird into 
giving him more eflScient help, nothing came of it. The 
laird was indeed at this time shuffling his cards preparatory 
to playing a now game. "While towards the end of 1G45 he 
sent renewed tokens of loyalty and ofters of service to Queen 
Henrietta Maria and Prince Charles, and received from both 
in return grateful letters thanking him for his ‘ great con- 
‘ staney aixd courage ’ in the service of the King, we find 
him, within a few months after this, upon the most friendly 
terms with Major-General Middleton, the military com¬ 
mander tor the Estates, and receiving from him a remission 
for himself, his friends, and tenants for the part they had 
taken with Montrose. Ho does not seem to have been impli¬ 
cated in the engagement for the delivery of Charles F. in 
1G'18, though rumour at a later period connected him with 
the plot in support of tlie last attempt made by Montrose to 
restore the Koj’alist cause by foi-ce of arins. Agaui, he had 
in IGol held a conuuissiou of infanti'y in the cause of 
Charles IT.; and yet, immediately after the Restoration, he 
was threatened by the Lord Advocate with a cha.rg(i of treason, 
on the ground that he had, wlule holding the said commissioji, 
basely given intolligeneo to the English, and received from 
them a warrant to liavo arms to keep his house against the 
enemy. Through the mediation of friends, however, Jio action 
was ultimately taken against him on this score, although 
he was aftei'wards classed among those who were excluded 
from the benefit of the Act of Indemnity until he shouhl 
have i)aid a fine of 18,000^. Scots. Yet, strange to say, 
within less than a year from this time, James Grant’s name 
appears on a warrant by King Charles II., as one on whom 
his Majesty laid resolved to confer a peerage, ‘ special men- 
‘ tion being made of the laird’s fidelity in following with his 
‘ friends and vassals the royal standard of Montrose ’! After 
the ragged regiment of runawaj'-s, what wouhl the gi*oat 
soldier, if he had been alive, have said to this ? But fate 
was not so kind as the King to the slipi)ery laird; for the 
death of the latter, in September IGGJl, before the peerage 
had been conferred, prevented the intention of the King from 
being carried out. In this way the laird escaped an honour 
which he did not merit. 

While thus, by a hasty process of generalisation, painting 
James Grant of Ereuchie in these disagreeable colours, wo 
must take upon ourselves all responsibility for the result as 
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a portrait of the mau. Mr. Fraser has indeed supplied us 
with the facts of the chief’s conduct 5 but he in no case lifts 
up the heel against him. On the other hand, from the 
manner in which the laird is cited in the ‘ Introduction ’ as 
representative of ‘a clan which have been long distinguished 
‘ for devoted loyalty and attachment to their lawful sove- 
* reigns,’ one might cari'y away the idea that this James 
Grant was among the most loyal of the loyal. This nega¬ 
tion of criticism, this absence of enlightened characterisa¬ 
tion, is somewhat to be regretted; as history, without a 
faithful and discriminative analysis of individual action, 
becomes at once colourless and unreal. We had already 
begun to feel it so when we stumbled upon this gyrating 
member of the family. The discovery of him was rather 
comforting than otherwise, lliiman nature knows Avhat to 
expect of itself in the course of a few generations, and the 
story loses the charm of reality when nothing is found but a 
long succession of immaculately virtuous Highland chiefs— 
all Grants, and all good. 

Yet James Grant of Frouchie, with all his political vagaries, 
was largely typical of the Scottish aristocracy of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The historians of that period have occupied 
themselves so much with what was purely ecclesiastical and 
political, that they have lost the key to many of its most 
important movements. Nor will the bearings of events in 
that strnngely distracted time ever be fully appreciated until 
more attention is given to the personal histoiy and personal 
character of the great laymen who figured in its transactions. 
Much which is attributed to religious feeling and ecclesias¬ 
tical custom will be found, wdieu examined into, to have 
been in great part dne to the personal bias and the class 
instincts of the aristocracy. To understand the actions Ave 
must first know and understand the actors; and this has not 
hitherto been sufficiently done. Even Mr. Gardiner, whose 
knowledge of that century is perhaps unsurpassed, sees 
nothing of the results of this personality except in the case 
of three or four of the chief movers among the Scottish 
aristocracy of the day. Other modern historians have been 
equally blind to the importance of the line of study which 
we here indicate. Aikman had neither the temper nor the 
means available for reckoning up the part which the aris¬ 
tocracy had in the struggle. Malcolm Laing set himself 
to follow out the polemical clue, and that only. Cook, 
while of broader sympathies and clearer views than any 
ecclesiastical historian since, was also too much disposed 
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to look at the whole matter from the clerical standpoint. 
Hill Burton, of whom other things might have been expected, 
failed likewise to see the part which the aristocracy played, 
and his enumeration of chiefs on either side of the controversy 
at different times is little other than a barren list of names, 
with no more personality attaching to them than if they had 
been so many algebraic symbols. Even amidst the vital 
throes of the nation in 1638, he is content to devote a whole 
chapter to the differences between the English Prayer-book 
and the Prayer-book issued by Laud, and many pages of 
other chapters to the discussion of the legal effects of ‘ pro- 
* tests,’ ‘ suspensions,’ and the like—work which was not 
historical, but archmological. He was satisfied to let the 
splendid pageantry of events in that time sweep by him un¬ 
noticed, so that he were left undisturbed in his task of chi’o- 
nicling the small beer of legal and liturgical antiquities. The 
same space devoted to the study of the aristocracy of that 
century, and of their relations to the King, the clergy, and 
the nation at large, would have led to results of the most in¬ 
teresting and vital kind. But the fact of Hill Burton’s not 
having done so may be attributed in great part to his want 
of historical imagination—a faculty the presence of which 
is absolutely nt>cessary in one who would seek to synchronise 
and fuse into one organic whole the varied and frequently 
hostile elements of that broken and discordant time. If 
such a stixdy of the Scottish aristocracy of the seventeenth 
century be ever made, Janies Grant of Freuchie will by no 
means be left alone to bear the odium of recusancy and tergi¬ 
versation. 

The successor of James Grant was his son Ludovick, and 
with him its full measure of sturdy Highland independence 
was restored to the house of Grant. He was, in truth, a 
strong character, and worthily occupied, as chief of his chin, a 
position of the highest influence and authority in the North. 
A story is told illustrative of this. When James, Duke of 
York (afterwards James II. of England), was acting in Scot¬ 
land as the King his brother’s Commissioner, he was present at 
a meeting of the Scottish Parliament when Ludovick Grant 
demanded that his protest should bo recorded against certain 
measures which had been proposed. His Royal Highness 
responded with the remark that ‘ the wishes of his Highland 
‘ Majesty would be attended to.’ In consequence of this sar¬ 
castic observation, Ludovick was afterwards j)oi)ularly known 
as the ‘ Highland King,’ and the designation was extended to- 
his successoi's. 
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Laird Ludovick was a Covenanter, and suffered much from 
the severe acts against conventicles and the proceedings of 
the Covenanters generally. In 1685 he and his wife were 
fined by the King’s Commissioners in no less a sum than 
42,500?. Scots for keeping an unlicensed chaplain, and with¬ 
drawing from the ordinances of the prelatic clergy. On 
petitioning the King, however, for a remission of the fine, 
the prayer of the petition was, in January 1686, granted. 
This remission was probably due to the fact that in the in¬ 
terim the laird had acted promptly and h>yally against the 
Duke of Argyll’s ill-fated expedition of the previous year—a 
course of conduct which mn,y have been dictated by an out- 
s])oken and pithy letter which he had received from Sir George 
Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate - the ‘ blnid}’^ Mackenzie ’ of 
the Covenanters—and Avhich was in the following terms:— 

‘ Donre Cooscu,—T conjure you to shmv your loyalty now or never ; 
upon it dppcntla tbc family, wliicli Avas very honorable before your 
time. Tak not the pett lyk a child, nor ill connsdl lyk a foole, hot 
show yon(r) principles to be good and your interest to be considerable. 
Eoloovyonr Coo.scn, ‘ Gj:o. 

After the abdicathiu of James II. and the establishment of 
the government of William TIT., the Laird of Grant A\'as one 
of those Avho signed a congratulatory address to the hitter 
King, and he Avas afterwards nominated by the Scotii.sh Con¬ 
vention of Estates as one of a committee to consider the 
condition of the Highlands, and report. In the expedition 
of General Mackay against Claverhouse, the former censured 
the laird very severely for Avhat he deemed his reiuissness in 
not holding the fords of Spey against Ckwerhouso; but ulti¬ 
mately Grant rendered good service to Mackay, and appears 
to have been successful in removing any grudge Avhich the 
general may at the first have entertained against him. 

In the person of this laird’s second sou, Brigadier-General 
Alexander Grant, we ai'c introduced to the abortive rebellion 
of 1715, and to a binef but somewhat close companionship 
Avith one of the most striking figures in that and the subse¬ 
quent rising of ’45, Simon Fraser of Beaufort, better known 
as Lord Lovat. The career of this extraordinary man, even 
when most prosaically narrated, can hardly fail to raise in 
the reader’s mind the conception of a character more akin to 
the regions of fiction than of every-day life. He might have 
been a creation of some poAverful historical dramatist, or have 
formed the central figure of some dark and bitter tragedy. 
The moving incidents of his life are striking enough in their 
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bare literalness, and require neither the imagination nor the 
ombellishments of the novelist to heighten, their effects. 

‘ At one time,’ says Burton, ‘ a mountain brigand, hunted from cave 
to csive; at another a laced courtier, welcomed by the first circle in 
Europe. In summer a powerful baron, with half a kingdom at his 
back; in winter dragged ignominiously to the block. By turns a 
soldier, a statesman, a Highland chief, a judge administering tlie law of 
the land, and, if tradition speaks truth, a Jesuit and a parish priest; 
uniting the loyal Presbyterian Whig with the Catholic Jacobite, and 
supporting both characters with equal success.’ * 

Any fresh light upon the character and proceedings of a 
man so curiously compounded is not to be lightly regarded; 
and in those vohiines wo have what Mr. Fraser believes to 
be the largest collection of his letters yet drami together. 
Aiid Ins letters have always afforded not the least striking 
and marvellous indications of the strange mental structure 
of the man; exhibiting him before us in all his powers of 
literary style and his versatility of intellectual resources, 
with his obsequious, almost ineiulacious, flattei’y of those 
whose favour he courted, iuid his umneasiu’ed and rancorous 
abuse of all by whom he may have deemed himself offended 
or mistrusted. An unblusliiiig lijqwcrite and an unhesitating 
liar, he regarded neither the rights of others nor the hoiioiir 
of himself. Yet honour is a word often in his uumth, 
mingling in all his high-sounding protestations of eternal 
fidelity at the very moment when he may be contemplating 
how easiest to prove false and betray, Butins grandiloquence 
can rarely jirevent the reader from noting that, the man is 
jilaying a double jiart; that the flattery with which he greets 
some of his contemporaries is frequently hollow ; and that the 
blame which lie showers on others is in general the black 
result of hati’od and prejudice. 

In the first years of the century Lovat was an active 
Jacobite, and made more than one journey to France in 
behalf of the Stewarts. But in 1 704, his good faith being 
suspected, bo was arrested by the French King, and for 
nearly ten years diitained a prisoner in France. During 
part of this time he is said to have held a cure in the Eoman 
Ca,tholic Church, a,ud to have been a masked Jesuit. In 1714, 

* Burton’s ‘Life of Lovat,’ p. v. TIio annals of the Frasers of 
Philortb, compiled with great cave by Lord Saltoun, Avith tlie assistance 
of Mr. Fraser, is another goncalftgical Avork duo to liis indefatigable 
industry, and it contains sonic valuable materials, especially the corre¬ 
spondence of General Lord Saltoun. But Lovat belonged to an entirely 
different branch of the Clan Fraser. 
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after paving Ids way by certain politic communications ad¬ 
dressed directly and indirectly to the Duke of Argyll and 
other loyalists, he ventured back to London, but was there 
placed under arrest. In one of the letters which he had 
previously addressed from France to Bx’igadier-General 
Grant, dated Sept. 24, 1714, Lovat states, referring to the 
Duke of Argyll, that he had ‘ sent the bearer expressly to 
‘tell to your friend the Duke what T cannot commit to 
‘ paperand adds, with the air of a man who is deep in 
Jacobite secrets and designs, ‘ that for some time he had been 
‘ walking upon ice,’ and that ‘ we Avill all be by the ears most 
‘ assuredly, and every man will have need of his friends.’ 
He then, swelling out into his best metaphorical style, takes 
up his parable of drover-life, ami thus proceeds:— 

‘You hnow, sir, as well as I do, how conveniently my stock’ [liis 
clan3 ‘lies to drive to either side, or to hinder either side to drive, and 
I dare say, without vanity, that my cattle is as good as any of my 
neighbours, and that I lie in the centre of all the markets of the north ’ 
[the Highland clanships]; ‘ so that if the Duke puts me in a condition (o 
trade, he will find that, joined with you and the others engag<'d in the 
company he is concerned in’ [the JJanoverians], ‘tliat I will over.-eil 
the merchants who are against him ’ [the Jacobites], ‘ as much as any 
man can do. I own the matter is diflicult, for these merchants are vow 
jMSwerful, and they lie so conveniently for trade that it’s almost iinfios- 
sible to hinder them sending north their cattle and goods to what 
market they please ; and since they are assured of English drovers ’ [the 
English Jacobites] ‘ to receive them, it will be very hard to hinder'l iiein. 
If you live, you will see what I tell you come to pass; and if great 
precautions be not taken, you and your neighbours will suffer more 
than any. Depend ujHm this advertisement; and I entreat you may 
use your interest with the Duke .to clear niy accounts, that I may go to 
consult with you how to carry on our trade. It is his Grace’s interest 
as well as mine and yours, and he will most certainly find it so.’ 

However much we may dislike the man, and doubt the 
honesty of his intentions, it is impossible not to admire the 
literary skill with which he Avorks out his meaning through 
his metaphor. And in his subsequent letters be fails not to 
identify the possibilities of his own liberation Avith the suc¬ 
cess of the Hanoverian cause. In a letter from Saumur, 
on the 29th September of the same year, he says that, 
‘though all possible appearance be for King George, yet 
‘there is a great storm that hangs over Scotland, and will 
‘ break out sooner than people expects.’ Hence he urges the 
Duke to obtain a ‘full remission’, for him, ‘since my ho.art 
‘ leads me to live and die with the Duke of Argyll and his 
‘family, whatever his fate may be.’ Two inoutlis later he 
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avows himself ‘ the most unhappy of mankind,’ in so far as 
that, having been ‘ barbarousl 3 '’ treated as a Hanoverian bj- 
‘ the Court of St. Germains this twelve years,’ his honesty 
should now be questioned by the Hanoverians at home: 

‘ It’s a very desperate case,’ he adds, ‘ but there is nothing but a 
st.out heart to a stey brae. I did foresee all the scaffolds that could be 
before me, and that did not hinder me to venture my life to supi)ort 
my kindred and servo the family of Argyll. If they let me perisli, it 
will be a triumph to the laraily of Atliole and to the Jlackcn/.ics, which 
will be neither honourable nor advantageous to the family of x\rgyll.‘ 

In other letters he professes, wliilc lying in Loudon, to bn 
acquainted with a ll the movements of the Jacobites, who, he 
avers, are doing all in their power to oppose his obtaining a 
remission. Then this past and future Jacobite adds, in a 
tone of injured innocence, and with an effrontery that would 
seem positively audacious were it not amusing :— 

‘ It’s a strange matter that the Ministers of State should give ear to 

o o 

tho.se who are known eneinic.s to the Crovernraent, iv^ainst a ni in that 
has ah'cady suflorctl for it, and who is ready to vonUiro his life still 
for the luaiDtainin*^ of it, and that at a thae when the khi£rd()nn are 
like to swim in blood; for now, you may fully depend on it, licit tlie 
Pretender will be over in the month of ^larch next. ... I wisli I 
eould go and put iny.self at the head of my clan ; jieoph* would then 
know what 1 could do. lint it’s a hard matter to be kept olo.ie bore 
and get nothing done.’ 

It was not, liowever, till October 1715 tliat Lovah ob¬ 
tained liis release, and he about that time also received lii.s 
remission, in response to a petition addressed to the Kiiig- by 
Brmadier Grrant and others of his friends in the Noidh. The 
moment he regained his liberty he sturted for Scutl.i iid. 
After some adventures—for he seems to have met with 
adventures wherever ho went—-he arrived at length at 
Stirling; and here, instead of being met, as he expected, 
by the Duke of Argyll with‘open arms,’ he was received 
b}'- Brigadier Grant with an apologetic, though friendiy, 
message from his Grace. Lovat thereafter proceeded to the 
North, where he called off his clans from tlie insurgent 
army, and, in company with eight hundred of the clan Grant 
and eleven hundred Muuroes, took part in the reduction of 
Inverness. 

Wo have thus seen Lovat in war; shortly wo find him in 
love. IVom affection perhaps, but mainly at first, we siis- 
pect, from motives of policy, he came to the conclusion that 
it was desirable that he should connect himself in marriage 
Avith a family so powerful in the North as that of Grant. 

VOIi. CLX. NO. CCOXXVII. G 
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Accordingly, lie had fixed his attention upon Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Ludovick, Laird of Grant, and sister 
to Brigadier Grant. Mr. Fraser speaks of this love-affair as 
* somewhat romantic.’ The reverse seems to us to be the case. 
The lady was already in love with, if not ac.tually affianced 
to, a son of Duff of Drurauiro, and the marriage now pro¬ 
jected between her and Simon Fiuscr was as completely the 
result of self-interested motives on the part of Lovat and 
her own brother as the most mercenary marriage that ever 
was made. It could not bo forgotten moreover, cither by tlie 
lady or her friends, that Lovat had formerly been charged 
with ivickedly seizing upon the person of a widow lady 
closely related to his own house, and, from purely sordid 
motives, foi’cing her, in circumstances of great cruelty, into 
a kind of marriage with him—for which crime he had been 
convicted in absence before the High Court of Justiciary, 
and outlawed. The story was too scamlalous and too 
damaging to Lovat’s character in the Highlands to be 
readily overlooked, more especially as the lady upon Avhom 
lie had committed such violence was still alive. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that the three married sisters of the 
young lady were all opposed to the match Avitli Lovat; and 
possibly the Brigadier would have boon so too, but for the 
fact that the Duke of Argyll and his brotlun*, Lord Isla}', 
were both interested in Lovat’s behalf, and both pressing 
strongly for the marriage. It Avas most desirable, in 11 lo 
eyes of the Duke, that the two powerful families of Grant 
and Fraser should be thus eoiiiiocted; and ho was so much 
enamoured of the ‘ policy ’ of t he mairiage that he even 
spoke to the King to hasten it on. In the words of the 
Duke’s brother, ‘ it Avas a measure settled for the bettor 
‘ uniting our interest in the North.’ BetAveen tlni Duke, the 
Duke’s brother, and the King, it Avas resolved tliat the 
young lady should be sacrificed to their Avishes, and that 
Lovat, with his ugly face, his uncouth person, his tarnished 
honour, his yirofligate life, and his scandalous reputa¬ 
tion, should become her husband. ‘ SomeAvhat romantic ’ 
indeed! 

The marriage negotiations afforded Lovat a splendid field 
for the display of his undoubted epistolary talents, more 
especially as the lady’s sisters were far from allowing him 
to get things all his OAvn Avay. He took up the character 
of a high-minded, disinterested lover, only seeking for the 
match out of pure affection for the lady and her family, and 
averring that his devotion to the latter should never vary, let 
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the match go how it might. But we must let him state his 
view of the situation in his own way. In one of his magni¬ 
loquent-magnanimous moods he writes to Brigadier Grant, 
that, ‘ come of the match what will, it will never augment or 
‘ diminish ray zealous friendship for your person and inte- 
‘ rest; and if I live, I hope to he as useful to you and yours 
‘ as the bourgeois lairds whom your relations have preferred 
‘ to me, after their encouraging promises to assist my design 
* several months ago.* Then he breaks out on the ‘ bour- 
‘ geois lairds,* that is, the rival and his friends:— 

‘ I cannot but laugh, dear Brigadier, to see the nature of these com¬ 
mon fellows when they see themselves masters of a good estate. 
Drumuire’s words are rather like Louis (^uatorze than like William 
Du1I’’3 sou. He makes no apology for not acejuainting you of his son’s 
design, which he calls resolution, le Eoi I’a resolu; and then it is 
not by way of entreating lie asks your consent, but by way of com¬ 
mand. He says he expects it without loss of time. He could not 
write otherwise to one of his vassals on Speyside ; but I must oivn I 
never saw anything more pointedly answered than you have done that 
insolent paragraph.’ 

After this ho Is still more iiidignaiit at what ho con¬ 
siders the double-dealing of some of the lady’s friends, and 
conics to the pious conclusion that if the marriage fails it is 
through no fault of his, ‘ so we must let Providence take its 
‘ course,’ ‘I would have preferred,’ he says again, and the 
confession is interesting as coming from a man who had 
been publicly t ried as the principal desperado in a forced 
marriage—‘ I would have preferred your sister to any lady 
‘ in Britain that I could pretend to, so, on the other hand, 
‘ I would rather man*y her chambermaid than marry her 
‘ contrary to her inclination ; for if there is not a mutual 
‘ inclination in that liferent bond, it must be a curse rather 
‘ than a blessing.’ Commonplace as the latter sentiment is, 
it sounds sti’angely from tho lips of Lovat. 

The marriage negotiations came to an end at last, and the 
ceremony ivas performed in December 1716. The couple 
lived more than twelve yetirs together, and when the union 
was at that period dissolved by the lady’s death, her hus¬ 
band indulged in the strongest manifestations of grief. From 
these and other indications we are disposed to think that 
the marriage was, after all, not altogether unhappy; and al¬ 
though one can hardly without suspicion see Lovat going into 
hysterics, yet, upon the whole, we are inclined to believe that 
his overpowering grief at her death was sincere. Five years 
afterwards he made a second marriage—not, again, without 
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many difficulties being in the way; but this, according to 
his own letters, was a most unhappy union, and the couple 
eventually sepai-ated. Lovat’s letters on the subject of this 
second marriage—the courtship, the married life, and the 
separation—are as curious as anything hitherto published 
in the annals of amatory or connubial corx’cspondence. His 
own career terminated on the scaffold in 1746 for his share 
in the rebellion of the previous year. 

In 1716 Brigadier Grant succeeded to the headship of the 
clan on the death of his fathci*, whose eldest son had pre¬ 
deceased him. Throughout the insurrection of 1715 the 
Brigadier did good service to the Government, and ho aftei'- 
Avards continued faithful to the Hanoverian cause. But his 
services to the CroAvn were not re(!onipensed as might have 
been expected. In consequence «jf some ‘ vote ’ which the 
Brigadier had given in relation to Loi’d Cadogan, but the 
nature of Avhich is not explained, he received in .luly 1716 
a curt intimation of dismissal from the service. The note 
was fronx the Seci’etaiy at War :— 

' Sir,—I won’t be very long on a subject that is not very agreeable 
to me, for I must acquaint you that his Majesty has no further occasion 
tor your services.—I urn,’ itc. 


It is not every Highland castle that sucli a note would have 
arrived at in the first half of the eighteenth century without 
immediately converting a loyal Hanoverian into a pxo- 
nounced Jacobite. But Avhaiever the Laird of Grant may 
have felt over liis dismissal, ho made no broach with ilu‘ 


Government, and his successor lived to maintain the loyalty 
of the family when Highland hearts were agn in tanquu'eil 


with in 1745. 


On this latter occasion the chief of the clan 


was the Biugadier’s brother, Sir James Grant. In the 
August of that year he was Inmoured Avith a letter fi-oni 
Pi'ince Charles’s own hand, soliciting his support in flatter¬ 
ing terms. But the old man, who Avas in London at the time, 
returned no ansAver to the letter, and left affairs at home to 
be managed by his son, afterwards Sir Lndovick. The latter 
Avas true to the government, in so far as he did not join the 
iMuks of the insurgents; but his intci*est in the Royal cause* 
was lukewarm. lie had offered his services at an eai'ly 
period to Sir John Cope, and had been offended by the cold 
inaxiner in Avhich his offer was receiA^ed; hence he I'esolved 
not to march south to the assistance of the reigning King, 
but to remain at home, and use his clan, if need Avero, for 
the protection of liis and their property. It would be of 
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little interest to follow the fortunes of the family further, 
except to say that a grandson of Sir Liidovick’s succeeded 
in 1811, not only to the estates of Grant, but also, as heir- 
general to his cousin, to the title and estates of the fourth 
Earl of Seafield. In this manner the distinctive appellation 
of Chief of the Grants became merged in the higher title of 
Seafield, the holder of which title is now head of the ancient 
clan.* 

In arranging his materials Mr. Fraser has followed his 
usual plan, which, when dealing with such a mass of docu¬ 
ments as is here presented, is perhaps the best possible. The 
first volume contains an historical statement in which the 
fortunes of the family are sketclied from its rise to the date 
of publication, with an appendix containing the genealogy in 
tabulated form and in useful detail. The second is filled with 
letters and other forms of correspondence found in the family 
archives. The third is devoted to the reproduction in full of 
the text of the family charters, leases, and other deeds, mostly 
of a technical kind. In this last volume there is of course 
much which is of no great public utility, hut which cannot 
be objected to in a book printed for pidvate family purposes, 
second volume is one of much interest, containing as it 

^ Since the above was written, the death of lan-Charles, eighth 
Earl o£ Seafield, by which the promising career of an amiable and 
accomplished nobleman was cut short at the early age of thirty-three, 
has resulted in something like a crisis in tlie history of the Grant 
llnuily. The deceased Earl, never having been married, was succeeded 
by l\is paternal uncle, the lion. James Grant. From motives into 
which wo cannot cuter hero, the late Earl Ixad made a will by which 
the whole ol the extensive estivtes of Grant and Seafield were left abso¬ 
lutely to las mother, the Countess-Dowager, in fee simple, thus dis¬ 
possessing liis successor, and divorcing the title from the lands that 
ibrmerly appertained to it. The lady upon whom the property was thus 
settled is a daughter of the noble house of Tilantyre, whose surname is 
Stuart; so that, by tin* terms of the late EaiTs ^yilI, the Stuarts woidd 
have inherited the ancient property of tht^ Grants, This extraordinary 
diversion of the patrimony trom its original destination has, however, 
been preveutcil by the Countess-Dowager, who has executed a settle¬ 
ment, which came into immediate operation, by which she retains the 
lands during licr own lifetime, granting 4,000/. a year to the holder of 
the title. At lier death tlie lands will return to the holder of the title, 
with the sole proviso that no part t»f them shall be sold during the 
lifetime of the present Earl or the immediate successor to the title. 
After the death of the jxrcsent Earl ami his immediate successor the 
lands will be restored to the Earldom unconditionally, and the holder 
of the title once more enjoy the united honours of Grant and Seafield. 
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does the correspondence of the family from 1534 down¬ 
wards. It is divided into three sections, the first being royal 
letters and wari’ants, of which there are thirteen in all, dating 
from 1534 to 1715, but which have no special value. Th6 
second section is made uj) of fifty-three state and official let¬ 
ters, 1569-1746, and is decidedly of more importance. But 
the great mass of the volume is formed by the third section, 
which embraces tbe family letters from 1573 onwards. Those 
are of much interest and value, especially for the seventeenth 
and eigliteenth century history, and include many letters that 
cannot fail to afford substantial help to the historians of the 
future. The Lovat letters are tliomselves a mine of historical 
and biographical wealth, and will form a splendid mass of 
information to any future biographer who may attempt to 
repeat anew the story of that singular man. 

It is not necessary in the space at our command to attempt 
to give anything like an adequate review of the material thus 
made available for historical and genealogical purposes ; but 
there is one document, perhaps the most curious aiul important 
within the three volumes, which it is impossible to pass ovei- 
in silence. This is an instrument preserved at Castle Grant, 
in which an account is officially given of the election of a 
minister of a parish in pre-licformatiou times, and which 
bears so pointedly upon the fact that the sheep even in those 
times chose their shepherd, that, but for the different forms 
of worship, it might almost be sxipposed to belong to the 
second quarter of the present century instead of the first 
half of the sixteenth. The parish in which the election t<)olv 
place was that of Buthie, and the date of the transaction was 
January 13, 1547. 

‘ The parishioners (whose iiaraos are given in detail) assembled in 
the church, and the applicant for tlic vacant clerksJii]), Mr. Andrew 
Grant, appeared before them reqticsting their sulFrages. The parisli- 
ioners unanimously gave him their support, and during the celebra¬ 
tion of high mass, which followed, he proceeded to the altar-step, and 
in a loud voice requested the parishioners who consented to his election 
to stand up. Upon this, says the notary who recorded the proceedings, 
everyone in the church rose, so that I saw no one sitting, and all with 
one voice exchumed. Wo chooso Mr. Andrew Grant to be our parish 
clerk of Duthie, and no other, unless we are compelled to the contrary 
by James, Laird of Grant, and if we should bo so compelled by the 
said James to ol(.*ct another, we will that last election to be null and 
void to anyone accepting it, inasmuch as it could not be called election, 
but compulsion.’ 

Then follows the formal sanction given by the Dean of 
Moray to the election, the parishioners being admonished by 
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him, * tinder pain of excommunication, to pay the dues and 
* rights of the clerkship to Mr. Andrew Grant, and to no 
‘ other.’ 

That declaration—‘ inasmuch as it could not be called 
‘ election, but compulsion’—has the true Disruption ring. 
What a flutter it would have occasioned could such a pre¬ 
cedent have been flung into the hostile camps of Moderates 
and Evangelicals fifty years ago! Had Mr. Fraser but dis¬ 
covered it half a century sooner, it may be safely affirmed that, 
if his name did not appeer almost as a household word in 
Buchanan’s ‘ Ten Years’ Conflict,’ it would otherwise have 
been, like that of Hugh Miller, only rendered conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Ill the coui’se of his labours among the Grant muniments, 
Mr. Fraser has been able to collect some valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding the systems under which lands were anciently 
held in the llighlands, and which information is of especial 
interest at present when the waters of public opinion are 
being so strongly moved on the matter. Eeferring to the 
fa!;t that nicoiit writers ha.vo asserted that ‘ chiefs of clans 
‘ took advantage of their tenants and vassals and reduced them 
‘ from being with their chiefs co-proprietors of the soil to the 
‘ position of mere landless men,’ Mr. Fraser says ;— 

‘ Tliu historical jjosscssions of the Grant liiinily, far from havin^ been 
taken by force from their dcpi'ndants, were acquired by purchase, or 
by "ifts from the Crown in rotui’u for services rendered to the State. 
Ga the other hand, the cl'iii, composed of the younger descendants o£ 
the liiinily, mid, it may be also, natives of the soil wlio assumed the 
name of Grant, laid never any other claim to the Grant estates than 
wliat was conferred by the nature of the tenures under which they held 
tlieir respective possessions from successive lairds. These tenures were 
chiefly wadsets ami leases.’ 

In the matter of wadsets, avo gather from Mr. Fraser that 
this mode of holding, on the Grant estates at least, appeared 
to have been inaugurated by John, fifth laird of Freuchie, 
who succeeded to the estates before 158G. Extensive pur¬ 
chase of esfcites required money, and Avhen the laird Avished 
to raise money for that and other purposes, the Avadset offered 
a convenient form of doing so. The Avadset Avas, indeed, of 
the nature of a mortgage, but it proAudod that the lauds dis¬ 
poned should be held by the holder of the wadset and his 
descendants until the laird or his successors repaid the sums 
advanced and tliei’oby redeemed the territory. The amount 
of money lent on wadset Avas commonly no more than a sum 
of which the annual interest Avould equal the valued rental of 
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the land. This served a twofold object: no rent required to bo 
paid on the one hand, and no interest on the other. 

‘ While the Avadsct remained unredeemed the holder of it was practi¬ 
cally the proprietor of the lands. He was considered a lessor baron, 
and he could elect, and be liiniself elected, to serve in Parli.ament. He 
was designated by the name of the lands. Ho sublet the whole or 
portions of them to tenants and cottars, who became his servants. 
They paid their rents and rendered services to him, and were con ¬ 
trolled by him without reference to the actual feudal proprietor. This 
system saved much trouble in dealing with a numerous tenantry. Biit, 
it liad disiidvantagcs which outweighed any supposed benefit. During 
the progress of the country, and the advance in the value of land, the 
benefit accrued, not to the real owner, but to the holder of the wadset.’ 

As ail instance of the long duration of wadsets, Mr. Fraser 
mentions that the Grants of Tullochgorni, who in 1G14 
obtained for 2,000Z. Scots a wadset of a portion of land 
on the banks of the Spey, which bore that name, were 
designated therefrom the Grants of Tullochgorin, and con¬ 
tinued to hold the lands in wadset until the year 1777. 
By the families holding such wadsets the lands, after long 
continuance in their liaiids, came to be; regarded as a kind of 
ancestral possession, and bonce it was frequently with the 
utmost reluctance that they consented to its redemption by 
the chiefs, preferring rather to pay largo annual feii-dnties 
and other burdens which the rise in value of the lands may 
have fairly demanded, so that they might thereby obtain a. 
prorogation of the redemption of the wadset. In the cas(! 
of the Grants of Tullochy this was twice done ; and the same 
favour was conceded in other cases also. Sir James Grani. 
towards the end of last century discontinued the practice, 
and emancipated himself from the ‘gentlemen wadsetters,’ a.s 
they were called. The system of wadsettiiig was not conlinetl 
to Strathspey, but was from early times a recognised form of 
tenure in different parts of Scotland, and continued down to 
a later date in Argyleshire and the Isles. When the system 
was discontinued, mortgages took the place of Avadsets. Feus, 
in the Highlands, were of later origin. 

Next to the wadset, the tiick or lease was the other foi-m 
of land tenure most in vogue in the north of Scotland. 
Under these leases the lauds Avere let, in one or more forms, 
to tenants for a stated number of years in return for a tixcil 
annual rent. The rent was rarely, if ever, paid in money 
only, hut generally consisted of part money and part grain, 
with what Avei'e known as the customs paid in kind, such 
as butter, sheep, hogs, hens, capons, peats, linen, yarn, &c.. 
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according to tlio pi’oducts of the district. In general these 
‘ customs * have now been commuted into a fixed money 
payment. 

Those intex’ested iu the subject of laxxd tenure in the 
Highlands of Scotland will discover in the leases and kindred 
documents printed iu these volumes many important facts 
bearing upon the question, and throwing light upon tbe 
relations that anciently subsisted between the chief and his 
people; while the student of Scottish history generally will, 
a,8 we have already indicated, find among the records here 
di*awn together not a little that will strike him as of per¬ 
manent value for the elucidation of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth cejitury annals. 


Aut. IV .—Letters awl P<tpr,rti, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Deign of Henrg VIII., preserved in the Pnhlic Decord Office, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere iu Englmid. Arranged 
and catalogued by James Gairuxer, Assistant Keeper of 
the Public Hecords, under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, and with the sanction of her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State. Vols. VI. and VII. London: 1882-83. 

Tn an article on the Divorce of Catharine of Aragon, 
published July 1880, iu reviewing the first part of the 
fourth volume of the Sixanish Calendar, we gave some 
account of the state of affairs from May ir)29 down to the 
1 ‘Tid of the year 1030. We now take up the thread of the 
history from that point. 

The beginning of the year lo31 was in many respects a 
critical period iu the history of the divorce of Catharine. 
The death of Margaret of Savoy, the regent of the Nether¬ 
lands and aunt of the Emperor, December 1, 1530, had re¬ 
moved one of the parties nearly intei'csted in the case. 
W^olsey had died on the preceding November 29, and we 
need not now si)eculaic on the influence he might have 
exerted if his life had been prolonged, or whether he would 
ever have regained the place iu Henry's affections from 
which he had been ousted by the fascination of Anne Boleyn 
over the king, and her hatred for himself. His death left the 
way clear for Cromwell, whose project to ‘ make or mar ’ was 
now to begin to operate. Hemy had not yet taken the bit 
between his teeth, but he was determined to show his teeth. 
He had not yet absolutely resolved to bi’eak with Rome, but 
he meant to show that if he could not get rid of Catharine 
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■with the pope’s concurrence, he would find some other means 
•of 'doing it. Tlie ease had already lasted more than three 
years, but no one would have prophesied that it would still 
be prolonged for an equal period longer, as we know it was. 
But as yet there was no open breach with the queen. The 
year 1530 had been spent in gaining by wholesale bribery 
the opinions of Preneh and Italian Universities, as well as 
those of individual jurists and theologians of repute : (’roke, 
Cranmer, Stokesley, and others had been employed in this 
Avork, and they had managed to secure seven foreign as well 
as the two English Universities on Henry’s side. It is true, 
the opinions given had been on the supposition of the con¬ 
summation of the first marriage, but the king was already 
quite prepared to pcijure himself as regards this point. The 
virginity of Catharine at the time of her second marriage 
is abundantly proved from a va.riety of documents which 
have lately come to light, and it was an important element 
in the case. Tlie king had liimself admitted it in former 
days both to the emperor and others, and now he could only 
defend himself from the charge of having assorted it, by 
alleging that he was joking, and that a man must not be 
taken for asserting the exact truth in convivial moments. 
The opinions of the Universities of Orleans, Paris, Angers, 
Bruges, Bologna, Padua, and Toulouse, had been printed 
with a view to the <;opy being exhibited in Pa.rliam('iit, and 
the Public Record Office contains numerous treatises on th(‘ 
subject written in the same sense, and intended to fortify 
these determinations. Amongst these treatises, some of 
which extend to two or three hundred leaves, is onci of a 
single page in Craumer’s hand, with additions in the king’s 
hand, containing ‘ a judgment that the niarjiago behveeu 
‘ Prince Arthnr and Princess Catharine was consummated.’ 
Of course the Spanish universities are conspicuous by their 
absence. Perhaps it may be as well to remind the reader 
that the original object of collecting these opinions was, to 
fortify the pope in deciding, as it was hoped he wotild decide, 
against the validity of the marriage of the king with Catha¬ 
rine. But the use they are now to bo put to is to represent 
the strength of the case against a possible determination of 
the x)ope the other Avay. This was Cromwell’s suggestion, 
not Cranmer’s, as has been erroneously supposed. But as 
yet the king and the pope were coquetting with each other, 
and Henry was urging the yjope to make Ghinucci, Bishop 
of Worcester, and Casale, Bishop of Belluno, cardinals, to 
strengthen his influence at the Court of Rome, and Avas doing 
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his best to bribe the other cardinals with offers of prefer¬ 
ment. The cause had been advoked to Rome, and the whole 
of this and the following year was wasted in discussions as 
to whether Dr. Edwai’d Came should be admitted as excu- 
sator, to plead that the pope had no right to summon the 
king to Rome either in person or by proxy. 

Meanwhile the king liad entirely failed to gain the Luther¬ 
ans to his side. But every effort was made to secure the 
Cardinal of Ancona, ‘ the old man ’ as he is called in the 
correspondence of the day, to distinguish him from his 
nephew of the same name, the Ca,rdinal of Ravenna, who was 
designated as ‘ the young man.’ Peter de Accoltis, now 
nearly eighty years of age, was the only surviving cardinal 
who had advised Julius II. in the matter of that celebrated 
dispensation for the marriage of Henry Avith his brother’s 
widow, containing the clause fornan cofjnitam, and it was 
pretty w^cll known at Rom(‘ and shrewdly suspected else- 
Avliore, that (Jlement AVOAild not ventui’o to fly in the face 
of his opinion, Avhich, as avjis well known, had never varied. 
A gejieral council was bi>ing freely talked about, and great 
efforts were being made by the French and English sove- 
r(ugns to tcansfei- the case to Cambray. 

An Italian named Mario Savojgnano had arrived in Eng¬ 
land at the beginning of August, and by the interest of 
Marco Rafael, a renegade Jew, then in great favour with the 
king for helping on tlui divorce by his writings, he was pre¬ 
sented to the king, who, Ave are told, embraced him joyousl 3 ^ 
This man describes the king as living with a young woman 
of noble birth, though, as many said, of bad chanicti'r. He 
coiitirms all that the iinpmial and Venetian ambassadors say 
of the poinilarity of the queen, Avho had 07ily in the preceding 
jnonth been ordere*! off* from Windsor by Heiny. He after- 
Avards saAV (kitliariue at the More, Avbere, strangely enough, ho 
describes her as ahvays ha\dng a smile on her countenance. 
He thtm visited the ]?rincoss Mary at Richmond. They 
both received him as if nothing amiss Avere going on. The 
princess probably knOAV the state of affliirs at court almost 
as well as the queen, who had now for some months feared 
that Henry Avould marry the Avoiuan with whom he was 
leading a shameless life, as Catharine iierself, April 5, 1531, 
had told the emperor. But though she had now been dis- 
niissed from court, she was careful not to make a display of 
her grief, and probably had instructed the princess to keep 
a good face on the matter, in hopes that the catastrophe 
might yet be averted. She did not think as yet that her 
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husband would immediately act in direct opposition to the 
inhibitory breve which had been issued by Clement VII. on 
January 5, 1531. That was the second actual public demon¬ 
stration the pope had made. In it he represents that the 
queen had signified the danger there was that Henry might 
proceed to a second marriage before any decision should 
have been arrived at as regards that which subsisted be¬ 
tween the king and herself, and he peremptorily forbids any 
such marriage under the penalty of excommunication ; but 
no mention is as yet made of Anne Boleyn individually, or 
of any supposed improper connexion with any woman, 
though the king is directed by the breve to treat the queen 
with all conjugal aftection. It was, in fact, a mere repetition 
of a previous breve of March 7, 1530, the only ditterence 
being that the second breve implies that it had come to the 
pope’s knowledge that the king was intending to have the 
cause tried in his own dominions, and without recognising 
the pope’s authority. It is a remarkable fact that no copies 
of either of these breves exist in the Public Record Office, 
and that Mr. Gairdnor in his Calendar refers to Le Gi'and's 
printed coi')}’, whilst the editor of the ‘ Records of the Refor- 
‘ mation ’ knew only of this copy, and the imprint made of it 
in the ‘Exomplaria sivo Copia; Trium Brevium A[iostoli- 
‘ corum,’ &e., published at Rome in 1533. The state of affairs 
was widely different when the third of those breves was 
issued on January 25, 1532, In this Clement rebuked 
Henry for liaving for two years past changed from having 
been an observant son of the Chnrcli to a lino of coi\dnet 
which disregarded his paternal injunctions, by separafing 
himself from the queen, and cohabiting with a certain lady 
named Anna, as he had been informed by trustworth}' wit¬ 
nesses, and ordered him to dismiss the lady and receive 
Catharine again, and grant her all the privilege's of a wife*, 
until a definitive sentence should be pronounced. But even 
this third breve was suspended, its execution not taking 
place till November .5, 1532, when the pope added that, as 
there had been no cessation of the cohabitation with Anne 
Boleyn, he warned the king, that if after oiie month of the 
I’eception of the breve he did not comply, he would bo 
excommunicated. The copies were posted up at Dunkerque 
and Bruges on the following January 21 and 23 respectively. 
But before this time the marriage with Anne had actually 
been solemnised; for we have not much doubt that the 
original date assigned for the ceremony, viz. St. Erken- 
wald’s Day, November 14, 1532, is the correct one. 
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The same story might have been told for any time during 
these two years, that an unknown correspondent, writing 
from Rome to the Duke of Mantua, April 3, 1532, related. 
He says; ‘ At this court there are now but two matters to 

* write about, the Turkish invasion, and the English divorce 

* case.’ Six months later it was one of the ostensible, though 
certainly not one of the real, causes of the meeting of 
Francis and Henry at Calais and Boulogne, to provide for 
the possible contingency of the Turk forming some fresh 
plan of attack against the nations of Christendom, for which 
purpose an agreement was signed at Calais on October 28, 
1532, in the I8th year of the most Christian king and the 
24th of that of the ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ that 


^ they would innstor 80,000 num und oppose the Turk with all their 
power, and that they would send express to the ]’)rinces of Germany 
and Italy to concede passage to such their arm}’’, both going and return¬ 
ing, as it is a question of so holy and nocessaiy a work, affecting the 
common weal and defence of the whole Christian religion; begging 
them also to unite thtnv forces with those of France and England, 
Tcmcmbering that it was possible the said Turk might become so powerful 
in Christendom that the forces mustered by these two nations might bo 


insnUicient, so that Christendom might 
commo7i enemy.’ 


remain at the mercy of the 


The agreement, no doubt, was never meant t(» come to 
an 3 dhing, inasmuch as its execution was made to be depend¬ 
ent on a subsctpient advance of the Turk after a retreat 
which had been announce*! to the two kings since their first 
meoting, and for which the two Ohristiuii princes express 
their fervent gratitude to Ahnight}'^ Cod. Tlie meeting, 
however, was iiiteudod to show the world the agreement of 
the two princes, and to answer any charge that might be 
made against them, as if in opposing the pope and the 
emperor they wore neglectful of the interests of Christendom. 
But the main object of the meeting on Heiiiy’s jjart turned 
out a failure, for he did not succeed in getting the French 
king to be i)resent at the marriage ceremony. The meeting 
had, we cannot doubt, been arranged for that express purpose, 
and that failing, it was no longer thought advisable to delay 
the ceremonj’-, which no doubt look place, as wm have said, 
on St. Erkenwald’s Day, November 14, 1532. The plan of 
operations had been already settled. Archbishop Warliam 
had died August 24. Catharine had previously been dis¬ 
missed from court, and two of Henry’s most unscrupulous 
agents, Lee and Gardiner, promoted to the sees of York and 
Winchester respective!}'. Within two days of Warham’s 
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death, the Venetian ambassador had heard the rumour that 
Cranmer was destined to be his successor, though it was not 
till five weeks afterwards that Cranmer was summoned home 
from the imperial court. Anne had been made Marchioness 
of Pembroke, September 1. 

During the whole of this period various rumours were 
floating about. At one time she was to be created a duchess, 
at another she was said to be pregnant, and this is the most 
common report, and occasionally it is whispered that tlie 
marriage had already taken place; but it is plain from the 
despatches from England, France, and Rome, that no one in 
either country believed the intercourse between her and the 
king to bo innocent. 

As early as February 23, 1533, it was known, so Capello 
informs the Signory, that immediately upon the arrival of 
the bulls for the avchiepiscopal see of Canterbury, the divorce 
case will be terminated whether the pope assents or not. 
And the assertion is repeated, March 7, that ‘ in a few days 
‘ the divorce case will be decided in Parliament, and they 
‘ merely await from Rome the bulls for the Archbishop of 
‘ Canterbury, which will arrive after Easter, and his Majest y 
‘ will espouse the Marchioness Anne.’ 

Such was the state of affairs, as it appeared to lookers <ni, 
at the beginning of the j'oar 1533, the date at Avhich tlu* 
documents analysed in the two volumes whose titlc.s are 
placed at the head of this article commence. We have 
scarcely alluded to Mr. Gaii'dner’s preceding volume, wdiicli 
runs over the period of the t\vo preceding years which bridge 
over the interval between our last and onr present article, 
and we have made hut little use of it; hut we must not 
pass it by without noticing the remarkable scries of des¬ 
patches of Eustace Chapuys, which occupy so large a por¬ 
tion of the volume. They continue the histoi'y of the court 
and the queen, and when read with those Avhich aiq^eared in 
the volume which we reviewed in July 1880, and those which 
we proceed now to notice, give the best picture that has ever 
been drawn of transactions at court from September 1,1529, 
down to the end of the year 1534. 

Assuredly we cannot complain that the events of these 
two years, to each of which a volume has been assigned, are 
at all wanting in interest. Neither have we a fault to find 
with the mode of execution of the analyses. On the contrary, 
in the first of the two volumes we find some important coirec- 
tions of documents and explanations of mistaken allusions in 
such letters as had been previously analysed by Don Pascual de 
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Gayangos, and we can only hope that this latter editor may 
profit by experience and consult the last of these two volumes 
whenever he finds himself at a loss in the common ground 
which he will have to traverse in his forthcoming volume of 
Spanish papers. The two series of papers, with some impor¬ 
tant additions from the Yenetian Calendar, complete, in all 
probability, all that will ever be known of this eventful 
period, unless, indeed, the National Libi’ar 3 ' at Paids should 
supply additional information hereafter. It is somewhat to 
be regretted that few State papers from that repository have 
as }'et been published, and that the few that appear in Le 
Grand are so full of errors of transcription. 

We need not allude further to Mr. (iaii'diier’s fifth volume, 
as we shall have enough to do to compi’ess our notice of the 
sixth and seventh, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, if we arc to confijie it within any reasonable limits. 
Jt will be sufficient to say that the despatches of Cliaj)uys 
contained in it are of the highest interest, and entirely con¬ 
firm the impression left on the mind of the reader after 
perusing the despatches of the ])roceding fifteen months. 
The meekness and resignation of Catharine, ainl the love 
universally bestowed on her b}' the people of England, are 
borne witness to throughout, and it is important to observe? 
that the Venetian ambassador’s despatches entirely confirm 
this view of the case. Both those ambassadors speak of the 
contempt with wdiieh Anne Boloyn was commonly regarded. 
Both these points,together with the development of characbii* 
of savage cruelty in Henry, and the diabolical malice of Anno 
Boleyn, are well illustrated throughout. 

During the interval from December loJlO to January 
153d, Henry’s treatment of the queen was going from bad 
to worse, and all the time Avas occupied at Borne with 
debates, not touching the caiise itself, but discussing the 
technical difficulty whether Dr. Edward Came, who ap 2 )eared 
in the name of the people of England, and Avithout a com¬ 
mission from the king, should be admitted as excusator— 
that is, as an advocate to plead that the king was exempted 
from the necessity of appearing, either in person or by xn'oxy, 
in a court held out of his dominions. 

At the beginning of 1533, the pope and the emperor were 
both at Bologna j the talk was of a general council, Avhich 
Clement dreaded but reluctantly consented to, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the emperor, who would not perhaps have objected 
to Cambray, though the pope was bent on its being held in 
Italy. There was also a project for the meeting of the pope 
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and the King of France, which took place in the following 
November. Here, too, were the cardinals of Tournon and 
Grainmont, representing the French king, who wrote to 
Francis that the meeting was to be kept secret from the 
emperor. All things seemed to conspire towards a delay of 
the sentence. Francis was doing what he could for Henry, 
and there was tin understanding between the pope and the 
Most Christian King, as a marriage between his son Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, and the pope’s niece, was already on the tapis. 
The queen was perfectly well aware, as was everybody in Eng¬ 
land as well as elsewhere, that the decision, whenever given, 
must necessarily be in her favour; but there was the utmost 
dread lest that decision should be put off, as it had been 
now for so many years delayed. As early as March 15:33, it 
was well known and avowed that a marriage liad taken place at 
some time or other, for Henry had instructed his ambassador 
in France to announce the fact to Francis, and request his 
assistance in persuading the pope and cardinals to be satisfied 
with what he had done, and to gain to his side as many of the 
cardinals as he could in case the pope should be against him, 
so as to prevent his holiness attempting anything against it in 
future. Both sides were still depending on the pope, the 
king hoping against hope that he might be brought to 
countenance his proceedings, and the queen knowing very 
well that that would not be so, yet fearing what actually came 
to pass, that Henry would adopt another course and have tlie 
marriage with hei'self cancelled in spite of all that pope or 
cardinals, the Consistory or the Rotii, should determine. 
Meanwhile, everything was arranged for (.’raniner to decide 
the case at as early a day as possible. Cliapuys was aware 
that they wei’C ivaiting only for the bulls for the consecration 
to arrive, and before the end of Mai’ch they had arrived, and 
Cranmer, on March 30, 1533, was consecrated by the Bishops 
of Lincoln, Exeter, and St. Asaph, Longlaiid, Voysey, and 
Standish, taking the usual oath of canonical obedience to 
the pope, which he had that same morning deliberatol}’’ 
protested before witnesses that lie did not mean to kei'p. On 
April .5, the Convocation of Canterbury had prepared the 
Avay by their determination that the pope had no dispensing 
power in the case of a marriage having been consummated 
to allow a brother to marry his brother’s widow, and also 
that, in matter of fact, the maiTiage between Arthur and 
•Catharine bad been consummated. Oii April 0, Catharine 
was informed that further resistance was useless, for the 
marriage had already taken place more than two months 
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before, by the Dukes of Norfolk and Surrey, the Marquis of 
Exeter (not Dorset, as Don Pascual de Gayangos suggests), 
and the Earl of Oxford. On April 11, Cranmer wrote the 
two celebrated letters to the king, one of which appears to 
have been rejected and the other accepted, in which he 
humbly beseeches him to allow him to determine his great 
cause of matrimony, as belongs to the archbishop’s spiritual 
office, as ‘ much bruit exists among the common people, on 
‘ the subject.’ Of the ‘ much bruit ’ we hear a good deal in 
these papers, and it was plainly not of a kind to commend 
itself to the king and his obsequious slave, the newly con¬ 
secrated Primate of All England. 

The day before this the imperial ambassador had had a stormy 
interview with the king, in which he had remonstrated with 
him in terms which no subject would have dared to use, but 
in using which ho was protected by his right as an ambas¬ 
sador. The king replied to him in a soi-t of fniy that it 
was of no use to argue, for ho had quite made up his mind 
to have the matter decided at home. The day after Cranmer 
had written the letter, Anne Boleyn went to mass in royal 
state. This was Saturday, Easter Eve, April 12, and three 
days later Eustace Chapuys wrote to be recalled, as it was 
supposed that war with the emperor would be the result, 
and if he did not depart, it might be thought that the 
emperor -was a consenting party to the new marriage, and 
Chapuys w'as of opinion that the courier despatched to Pome 
on that day was instructed to intimate to the pope that what 
had been done against him in Parliament had been at the 
solicitation of the people, and not at his own, and that if the 
new marriage should be sanctioned by the pope everything 
would be revoked. This of course is Chapuys’ opinion, and 
we have no means of judging how far he was correct in 
thus judging. 

It is plain enough that he thought it probable that it 
would lead to war between the emperor and the King of 
England. His letters are full of suggestions of the kind. 
He reminds the emperor of what is due to the unfortunate 
qileen, his aunt, into Avhose inmost confidence he seems to 
have been taken. He assures him that there would be no 
difficulty ill raising half England to assist him in behalf of 
the outraged lady who was cherished and almost adored by 
the people of England; and the more so because they -were 
so exasperated against Anne Boleyn, who was spoken of as 
a common prostitute, and despised and hated by high and 
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low. We miglit have thought this an exaggerated repre¬ 
sentation, for, of course, Chapuys was not altogether an 
impartial witness. But the same state of feeling is tes¬ 
tified to by the Venetian ambassador, who can scarcely be 
accused of any partisanship, and whose business it was to 
represent to the Doge and Senate all he could find out, in 
the most exact way possible. Carlo Capello expresses him¬ 
self pretty much in the same way as Eustace Chapuys. 
Writing early in March he also says that in a few days the 
divorce case will be decided in Parliament, by which, pro¬ 
bably, he means Convocation, and that they are merely 
waiting for the bulls from Rome to arrive for the marriage 
with the Marchioness Anne to lake place, which will be after 
Easter. About a month later he informs the Signory how 
the imperial ambassador had rated tlie king motto altamente. 
As regards the marriage, on April 2 he says he is assured 
that his majesty espoused the lady some months ago, and 
that she bore him a son who is several mouths old. The 
same story of the affection of the people of England for their 
queen is told by Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador at the 
court of France, as related to him by Sir John AVallop, viz, 
that the queen was beloved as if she had been of the blood 
royal of England, anti the princess in like manner, adding 
that should the divorce take place the king will be at war 
with the emperor and with Scotland. 

Carlo Capello thinks that the queen will be demanded by 
the emperor, but in this he was mistaken. But though the 
emperor never intended making war with England on behalf 
of his aunt, unless it should be for his own interest to do so, 
it is evident that there were.great fears entertained both as 
to the probability of an invasion and also as to the attitude 
of the English people. Both these points are almost new, 
English historians a.ppeariug to be in entire ignorance as 
regards them. Chapuys, Avriting on A 2 )ril 27, says that the 
queen had been already cited to appear at Dunstable, .a place 
which had been selected because of its being solitary, and 
in order that the people might be kept from talking about it 
or rioting, as they might do if the case were tried in London. 
We need not go through the history of the mock trial at 
Dunstable, which began on May 10, after the public appear¬ 
ance of Anne Boleyu had taken place. No new light is 
thrown upon the proceedings of the court, nor w'as it to be 
expected, as, of course, the foreign ambassadors were not 
present, and the letters relating to the case have been 
printed for the most part in the State papers issued under 
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the Commission of 1830, and in other publications. But 
though Chapuys could not be present at the court, and 
had advised the queen to have nothing to do even in prO' 
testing against its jurisdiction, he took good care to protest 
beforehand in the emperor’s name, and forwarded his pro¬ 
test to the king some days before its first session. He 
was almost thought to have exceeded his instructions as an 
ambassador in doing this, but his boldness in a subsequent 
conversation two days afterwards at the council-board is very 
remarkable, and he reminded the councillors that they knew 
well how easy it was in this country to disseminate dissen¬ 
sions, that heretofore the Eoses had troubled the kingdom, 
and now it seemed they desired to sharpen the tlioims of the 
roses. As regards the transactions of the court, and the 
foregone conclusion it was set up to promulgate, there is 
only one document of any importance. It is the letter in 
which Cranmer informs Cromwell, May 17, that the matter 
was kept as secret as possible, lest the Lady Catharine should 
appear, and so the process be delayed ; and from tliis private 
letter wo gather that Cranmer was quite aware that the 
bruit and voice of the common people was not, as in his 
hypocritical letter to the king he had implied, in favour of 
his cause, but that, on the contrary, he thought it might 
move the queen to appear and protest, which, ‘ peradventure, 
‘ she would not do if she shall hear little of it.’ We do not, 
however, profess to dwell upon any evidence as to Cran- 
mer’s character, or any other point excejjt what is now, for 
the first time, revealed in those papers. 

As regards the probability of the emperor’s making war 
upon Henry, it is plain, from Chapuys’ despatches, that 
there was grent and real fear in England, and very little 
reason indeed for such fear. Even when the marriage had 
become commonly known, Charles urged his ambassador to 
keep on the most friendly terms possible with the king and 
council, and it appears that the Mng and council repeatedly 
asked Chapiiys whether there was any likelihood of war on 
account of the case. His reply on one occasion was remark¬ 
able, as he ventured to express his hope that what a French 
king had before done might be again enacted now, viz. that 
an English king might be induced to follow his example, and 
repudiate the second marriage by taking his first wife into 
favour again. Whether the imperial ambassador thought 
this probable or possible, he at any rate got out of the 
present difficulty, and excused his master from the necessity 
of avenging his aunt the queen, without committing himself 
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to an avowal of the legitimacy of the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. And the queen herself so far seconded Charles’s 
selfish advice that she should not leave the realm and throw 
herself on his protection, in that she was firmly resolved to 
hold to her husband and obey him, however badly she might 
be treated, so far as she could do so without committing sin. 
Chapuys himself was of opinion that it would be a stroke of 
policy for the emperor to declare war, and suggests that if, 
for fear of embroiling Christendom, Charles should be afraid 
of undertaking such an enterprise openly, the Scottish king 
might be aided by money from the pope and his majesty, as 
being a fit instrument to redress matters, in which case the 
Irish would afford all the assistance in their power. The 
moment appeared more critical to the king and his council 
than it really was, and the interviews between Chapuys and 
the Duke of Norfolk and others were very frequent. One of 
these was on the very day when Anne was received at the 
Tower of London, after lauding from Queen Catharine’s 
own barge. Two days after she went in state, on Saturday, 
May 31, from the Tower to Westminster, and on Whit 
Sunday wms crowned. If we were to judge from English 
accounts, there was little or nothing to mar the splendour 
of the voyage down the river, or the return journey by land, 
or the coronation itself; but Chapuys describes it as having 
gone off very well, with the slight deduction that all looked 
so sad and dismal that the ceremony seemed to bo a funCral 
rather than a pageant, ‘ for,’ he says, ‘ I am told the indig- 
‘ nation of the English against their king is daily increasing, 
‘ as well as the hope that your majesty will one of those days 
‘ apply a remedy to this state of things.’ 

On June 29, Henry made his appeal in the presence of the 
Archbishop of York and other witnesses against a possible 
excommunication, which the pope might issue on account of 
his divorce, and on the following July 11 Clement delivered 
his sentence, pronouncing upon the nullity of the divorce, 
and the excommunication of the king, but suspending the 
declaration of the same till the end of September. Between 
these two dates there is an important proclamation without 
date, but really of July 5, warning all persons not to do 
or say anything in prejudice of the marriage, or to re¬ 
cognise the queen under any other title than that of px’incess 
dowager. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this was the end 
of the case. What was called the principal cause had not 
yet been begun, and on July 17 the pope wrote to the 
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emperor excusing himself for the long delay, and informing 
him that when the time comes, the principal cause slmll Iw 
proceeded with without delay to its due determination. 
And here we light upon an important despatch of August IB 
from Chapuys to the emperor. From this letter and a 
subsequent one of ten days later, we learn what is quite new, 
that Henry was beginning to waver, and that there was a 
sensible diminution of the king’s passionate love for the lady, 
so that the imperial ambassador began to hope that he 
might inveigle Cromwell into a plan for bringing about a 
separation. Probably there had been one of those many 
quarrels to which other despatches allude, and Chapuys 
was anxious to strike whilst the iron was hot. The 
quarrel may have been that alluded to in a letter of Sep¬ 
tember 3, in which he says the king had given Anne cause for 
jealousy, and had reproached her, telling her she must shut 
her eyes, and endure as those who were better than herself had 
done, and that she ought to know that he could at any time 
lower her as much as he had raised her. Later on, in 
another interview with Cromwell, he urges the point of the 
king’s returning to his first wife, and it is evident that he 
was of opinion that Cromwell thought this a possible con¬ 
tingency, as Chapuys quoted three previous instances of 
kings of France having done the same. Cromwell, who 
probably knew little of the history of France, asked Chapuys 
to lend him the books in which these cases were detailed, 
and appears to have spoken in the most unreserved manner 
to him, considering that he was the ambassador from a 
foreign prince, who might at any moment be expected to 
declare war against England. Cromwell even admitted to 
the imperial ambassador that nothing would be easier than 
for the emperor to conquer the kingdom if he were to invade 
it, but was of opinion nevertheless that it would be of no 
use to him, an issue which no doubt Charles had duly con¬ 
templated, and had decided that he would not make the 
attempt. His ambassador, however, was quite of another 
mind, both as regards the desirableness of the attempt, and 
as regards the emperor’s intentions. He is constantly 
urging him on to an invasion of England, thinking that 
such an act would be as pleasing in the eyes of God as war 
upon the Turks, and went the length of advising to try by all 
possible means to secure at his court the son of the princess’s 
governess, meaning of course Reginald Pole, upon whom he 
says the succession to the crown would, in the opinion of 
many people here, devolve, and that on that very account the 
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queen herself was desirous to promote a marriage between 
him and the Princess Mary. 

■ At last, on September 7, Anne Boleyn was delivered of a 
daughter, to the great disappointment of the king and the 
equally great joy of the people, who hoped that as it was a 
daughter, instead of the fondly hoped-for son, the Princess 
Maiy would not be supplanted by her sister Elizabeth. What 
effect the birth had upon the king’s mind scarcely appears. 
His attitude towards his new queen seems to have varied 
from time to time, for even as late as November 1533 we 
find an account of a speech made by one of Anne’s maids of 
honour to the effect that she had often heard the king say 
that he would rather go begging from door to door tliaii 
ever abandon her. Yet all the while it seems that Queen 
Catharine was positive that if the final sentence were, once 
given, the king would return to her. Alas! she was abso¬ 
lutely singular in her opinion. Whatever might become of 
Anne Boleyn, there was no chance of the king’s returning 
to Cathai’ine, and treating her as his wife, even though, 
as some people thought, he might be induced to submit to 
the inevitable, and restore her to her proper place as queen. 
Meanwhile, in anticipation of the final sentence, one of the 
last acts of the year 1533 was the appeal to a general 
council made by the king in August, and b}'^ Ch’anmer at the 
king’s instigation, in November of this year. This was done 
partly perhaps to intimidate the pope, partly for the sake of 
saving appearances with the world at large, for not even the 
French king was inclined to support the anomalous coiidi- 
tion which the See of Canterbury occupied, in rebellion 
against the pope, and without any support as yet from the 
rest of Westei'n Christendom. There was a show of deference 
to ecclesiastical authority about the protest, which, if it 
would not impose upon the erowjied heads of Europe, might 
play some part in reconciling the English people to the 
separation from the pope, of whose encroachments there had 
always been an extreme dislike. From this time to the end 
of the year 1533, we hear a good deal of general councils, and 
their superiority to a pope, who is only Bishop of Rome; 
and Cranmer was set to write a treatise on the subject, 
which provides that the power of councils does not extend to 
princes or secular matters, and that all things must be 
judged by Scripture. This treatise was spoken of by Burnet 
as a speech in the House of Lords, which he found among 
the Stillingtieet MSS. Mr. Gairdner has discovered it 
among the Hatfield MSS., and observes that it has not the 
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nature of a speech, but is a treatise addressed to ‘ My lord,’ 
whom he reasonably supposes to be Lord Wiltshire, ‘Amxe 
Boleyn’s father. It had been analysed by him in his sixth 
volume, and the correction appears in the seventh volume, 
which we now proceed to notice. 

When the sixth of these volumes was published, we 
fancied that nearly all the interest in the case for the 
divorce was at an end. But few papers, comparatively 
speaking, belonging to the date of 1534, had found their 
way into print; and though after the sentence of July 11, 
1533, there yet remained the principal cause to be deter¬ 
mined, and all readers of history would know that the final 
decree that the marriage of the king with Catharine of 
Aragon was valid was given on March 23 in the following 
year, it would not have been easy to guess at the nature of 
the papers calendared in the seventh volume, which appeared 
last year. To our great surprise, it contains more intelli¬ 
gence that is new to English readers than any of the pre¬ 
ceding volumes of the series. Not only have we a complete 
picture of what was going on at the English court in about 
forty letters written by Eustace Chapuys to the emperor, 
but there is also a full and detailed account of the proceed¬ 
ings at Rome in more than twenty despatches sent to 
Charles by Fernando de Silva, Count of Cifuentes, the imperial 
councillor and ambassador at Rome. 

In noticing its contents, it will not be thought a purely 
arbitrary division if we separate the documents of the first 
three or four months from those of the latter part of the 
year. During the earlier months there were still some faint 
hopes entertained that the pope might be induced or con¬ 
strained, either with or against his conscience, to decide the 
case in the king’s favoim. The queen, and the imperial party 
in general, were quite sure that this result would never be 
obtained, but they feared that the suit might be indefinitely 
protracted by the combined efforts of the French and English 
ambassadors, and accordingly they were urgent with the pope 
to bring the matter to a conclusion. The Bishop of Paris, 
who had left England, had arrived at Paris on January 9, 
and was sent soon afberwai'ds to Rome to do what he could 
to delay the sentence. He arrived in the beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary, and Dr. Ortiz, who was acting under the orders 
of Cifuentes, had paid him a visit, at which the bishop 
informed him that when he was in England at Christmas, 
the queen had been so ill that her life had been de¬ 
spaired off. As no such intelligence had reached Rome 
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from the imperial ambassador in England, Cifuentes and 
Ortiz knew very well how to estimate the intelligence, 
knowing that it was part of the policy of the court to propa¬ 
gate snch news in order, as Chapuys frequently asserts, to 
avert suspicion of her death, which it was thought Anne 
Boleyn was endeavouring to compass. Indeed, Anne’s old 
lover Percy, now Earl of Noi*thumberland, had declared this 
to a friend, who communicated it to Chapuys, that he knew 
for certain she meant to poison the Princess Mary; and 
Chapuys had thought it worth bis while to inform the king 
that Catharine’s life was in itself a safeguard against the 
possibility of invasion, inasmuch as she had frequently said 
she would rather die than be the cause of war being made 
on her behalf. That she herself was apprehensive of poison 
may be inferred from her never eating or drinking anything 
from the hands of the servants about her, everything being 
cooked for her by her own confidential servant in her room. 
Meanwhile, Cifuentes was having frequent interviews with 
the pope, but found him, though at first apparently willing 
to give sentence, gradually cooling down, and expecting the 
emperor to promise beforehand to execute the sentence when 
given, and hoping also that the Bishop of Paris would find 
some good means to get the king to obej" the church out of 
deference to the French king. Chapuys was well aware of 
the object of the bishop’s mission to Kome, and wrote tp the 
Count of Cifuentes to tell the jiope boldly that Henr}*^ desired 
nothing so much as to cause his Holiness to prevaricate in 
the queen’s affair, and that principally with the view of de¬ 
taching the emperor from the pope, in which case the King 
of England might be able to do as he pleased against the 
Church and even become reconciled to the emperor; and that 
a report had been spread that the emperor wished to make a 
new pope ; saying that the French king having discovered the 
pope’s wickedness will do wonders against him. What 
Francis might be inclined to do in support of his good friend 
and ally the King of England, was probably merely matter 
of conjecture in this country, but he had told Gardiner that 
his master might be sure of his favour and assistance if he 
did not hurt his honour and conscience, which he would do 
if he went against the authority of the Holy See, which he 
considered himself obliged to defend by the commandment 
of God and the promises he had made before their mutual 
alliance. He had also advised him not to trust to the 
German princes, who had mocked him after all the bribes he 
had sent them at the last election of an emperor. Never- 
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theless, the sanction of the Lutheran princes to the marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, if it could have been obtained, would have 
been of more value to Henry than his brother the King of 
France supposed; and Clement VII. was more alive to the 
danger in that quarter than Francis was. 

The look-out was by no means a pleasant one; but the 
king had already secured a daughter by the new marriage 
who might succeed to the throne in the event of the child 
of whom Anne Boleyn was now supposed to be pregnant 
proving not to be a son; and with that strong will which 
was a characteristic of the Tudors, he resolved to carry 
things on to the bitter end. Not that he was altogether 
happy in his new domestic relations. The violence of his 
passion for Anne Boleyn seems to have been intermittent, 
and the imperious demeanour of the new queen might at 
any time overstep the bounds of prudence. The king him¬ 
self still retained some alfectioii for the Princess Mary, 
against whom Anne appears to have cherished inveterate 
hatred. Upon one occasion she actually sent Cromwell after 
the king to prevent him from seeing or speaking to the 
princess, who had been reduced to the humiliation of wait¬ 
ing upon Anno Boleyn’s infant daughter; and though one 
of the principal objects of his visit was to see Mary, the 
king obeyed his mistress, and refused to see her, but sent 
Cromwell to her to urge her to renounce the title of prin¬ 
cess. But Mary was as determined as her mother; aird both 
would rather have died than submit to any acknowledgement 
of the invalidity of a marriage which had been sanctioned 
by the pope. Mary would show her duty to her father, but 
was inflexible as to the maintenance of her rights. So she 
sent to ask leave to kiss the king’s hand, but her request 
was not granted. It must have been already a question at 
court how long Anno Boleyn would retain her ascendency. 
How long another fjivourite had been on the tapis we have no 
means of knowing, but tidings of a new liaison had reached 
Cifuentes in the autumn of this j'ear, for on September 20 
he writes to the emperor that his px’esent mistress was out 
of favour with the king, who had fallen in love with another 
lady, and that the people of England began to speak publicly 
against Anne Boleyn. Cifuentes did not give much credit 
to the report, but it is confirmed by a despatch of Chapuys, 
of the 27th, who says:— 

‘ Since the king began to doubt whether his lady waa enceinte or 
not, he has renewed and increased the love he formerly had for a very 
beautiful damsel of the court; and because the said lady wished to 
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drive her away, the king lias been very angry, telling hia said lady 
that she had good reason to be content with what he had done for her, 
which he would not do now if the thing were to begin again, and that 
die should consider from what she had come, and several other things, 
to which it is not well to attach too much importance, considering the 
changeable character of the said king, and the craft of the said lady, 
who knows well how to manage him ’ (p. 403). 

Mr. Gairdner does not venture any conjecture as to wlio the 
lady is, but gives his opinion that she is not Jane Seymour. 

But the fatal day was drawing near, and the inevitable 
judgement must soon be pronounced in favour of the dispen¬ 
sation which had been given by Julius II. for the marriage 
of Henry with the virgin widow of his deceased brother 
Arthur. More than a 3 ’ear had elapsed since the death of 
the Cardinal of Ancona, the only cardinal who was old 
enough to remember the celebrated bi’eves of dispensation, 
the only person who could have told the whole story from 
beginning to end, how the dispensation had been asked 
from that pope’s two predecessors, how the pope himself had 
expressed his own ignorance as to whether such dispensa¬ 
tion had been within his power, how, after consultation with 
the cardinals and examination of precedents, it had been 
granted with the clause forsan cognitam. He too could pro¬ 
bably have explained all the difficulties connected with the 
second breve, which have only been entirely solved by the 
revelations made in this latter half of the nineteenth century 
by the documents at Simancas, how it was that Ferdinand 
and Isabella, to make assurance doubly sure, had obtained a 
second breve with the omission of the word forsan, though 
the very same documents prove the absence of any such 
necessity, and explain fully that though the Princess of 
Wales was still a virgin, it was thought desirable to cover 
any possible allegation that might at a future time be made 
by such an obstinate people as the English. But whether 
or not the old man at the age of seventy-eight would have 
remembered all the circumstances of the case, it was known 
that he had never wavered in his adherence to the side of 
justice; it Avas known also that his opinion was all-important 
with the pope, who would never have ventured to give sen¬ 
tence against it. One obstacle, indeed, had been removed 
by his death, which took place in 1532, but still there was 
no chance of the king’s obtaining a decree in his favour. No 
amount of humble petitions to the pope to appoint Jerome 
Olouucci, the Bishop of Worcester, then resident at Borne, 
or John da Casale, the Bishop-elect of Belluno, to the car- 
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dinalate, liad succeeded; and no offer of the richest bishoprics 
in. England had prevailed upon the Cardinal of Ancona, 
or his nephew, the Cardinal of Ravenna, to promise their 
votes in favour of the king. No threatened withdrawal of 
England from the papal jurisdiction if he should prove 
obdurate, no promises to withdraw all the recentty enacted 
statutes against the pope if he could be conciliated to allow¬ 
ing the validity of the marriage with Anne Boleyn, could 
avail to delay the sentence much longer. No efforts of the 
French cardinals, helped by Du Bellay, the Bishop of Paris, 
who was admitted to speak in the consistories held in 
February, would succeed in putting off the evil day. There 
was not one, not even Du Bellay himself, who doubted on 
which side justice lay; but as to the expediency of delay, 
there was on political grounds a difference between the im¬ 
perial part}'- on the one side and the French and English on 
the other, backed as it was by the opinion of as timid a pope 
as ever sat in the chair of St. Peter. There was one event, 
and one only, which would have solved the difficulty, and 
that was the death of the unfortunate Queen of England, 
and that, it may safely be said, would have caused rejoicing 
in more than one or two of the courts of Europe. But 
Catharine still lived, though it was pretty certain that such 
a life of miserable anxiety could not last long. Meanwhile 
consistory after consistory was held all through February 
and March., Du BelLay, on his first arrival, had been ad¬ 
mitted to speak on the Gth of February, and had done his 
best to dissuade their proceeding with the principal cause, 
Avhich the auditor of the Rota, Simonetta, was getting ready 
for the first or second week in Lent. He had anived on the 
2nd of February, and, besides speaking in consistory, had had 
private interviews with Clement VII., in which he had done 
Ids best to frighten the pope by telling him how the ex¬ 
communications that had been put up in Flanders by order 
of Queen Mary of Hungary, the emperor’s sister, who had 
succeeded to the regency after the death of Margaret of 
Savoy, had been tom down, and how the Flemiugs were 
likely to sympathise with the English in their defection 
from the Church. On the other hand, Cifuentes, on the part 
of the emperor, begged him not to believe what Du Bellay 
had alleged, and insisted that unless the case were speedily 
decided, Clement would be the cause of the queen’s losing 
her life, as well as of the loss of the king to the Church, 
which might have been prevented, and possibly still might, 
if the pope would only be firm and just. 
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At last, on March 23, the sentence declaring the validity 
of the marriage of Henry and Catharine was pronounced in 
secret consistory. Many were the despatches sent on the 
foUoAving day from Rome to the different courts of Europe 
announcing the fact. One despatch was written that same 
night by the Bishops of Paris and MS.con to Francis, inform¬ 
ing him of the result of the six hours’ deliberation in a con¬ 
sistory of twenty-two cardinals, who had been unanimous in 
their opinion. Ill news flies fast, and this account of the 
adverse determination was the first written. In it they 
express their regret that they cannot send better nows, but 
saj'- that they have done all they could to prevent one of the 
greatest troubles which have happened for a long time to 
the Church, and perhaps to all Christendom. Altogether 
different was the tone of the despatches which, on the next 
day, were sent off to the emperor. The Cardinal of Jaen, 
the Count of Cifuentes, and Dr. Ortiz, all wrote to the same 
effect, but the doctor wrote most folly and with much more 
enthusiasm than the emperor’s agents. He also Avrote to the 
Queen of England to congratulate her. But on this occasion 
there is no letter to the empress. That to the emperor, 
however, gives the most detailed account of the whole affair 
—how the admission of the excusator was again discussed, 
how the point whether the marriage Avith a deceased 
brother’s widow Avas a matter of natural or Divine law, Avas 
brought up again, though last year both the I^ota and the 
Consistory had decided that it was only unlaAvful by positive 
law. Campeggio had said that he was satisfied on this 
point; otherwise, if the case had rested on the virginity 
of Catharine at the time of' her second marriage, he could 
not have been satisfied with the evidence which had been 
brought forward, though as to the fact itself he had assured 
the pope some years before, Catharine haA'ing mentioned it 
in confession to himself, and having permitted him to 
divulge it to the pope. But though the sentence was passed, 
Clement was still uneasy, and Ortiz observes that the pope 
fears he may have sinned in giving judgement, as the queen 
may be murdered in consequence of the judgement. 

And now, before we go on briefly to notice the remaining 
part of this interesting volume, we may observe that we are 
reluctantly obliged to omit an immense number of documents 
which lie in the bypaths rather than in the high road of his- 
■tory. In noticing what according to our division we must 
call the second part of the volume, in which are calendared 
the State papers and letters from March 24 to the end of the 
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j’ear, the chief point obviously is, the immediate effect of the 
sentence and the view taken of it by different parties who 
were more or less interested in the decision. Parliament 
had sat from January 15 to March 30, but even as late as 
this, and before the decision could have been known in Eng¬ 
land, the Acts passed against the authority of the See of 
Home were in a manner conditional, the king reserving the 
confirmation of them to himself, or their reversal, ‘ in case,* 
as Chapuys observes, ‘ between this and the feast of St. John 
‘ it be in his power to annul it in whole or in part, which is 
‘ a lure to induce his Holiness to consent to his desire, and 
‘ the king has no little hope of doing so, both by means of 
‘ the French king and of the bravadoes he employs.* The 
news of the decision, however, reached England on April 11, 
the Saturday in Easter week, and immediately the preachers 
for Easter were ordered to say the worst they could of the 
pope; and an order was given that the statutes made in 
Parliament should be published without delay. From this 
time forward there was, as it were, a declaration of war to 
the knife, and the queen and the princess were treated more 
, cruelly than before. The first protest was made by Edward 
Came, who with Pevctt was on his way to Rome. At Bologna 
they fell in with the Bishop of Paris on his retui’n, and 
heard on April 6 that the final sentence had been pro¬ 
nounced. Eight days afterwai’ds he protested, being still at 
Bologna, against the illegality of the proceedings, but this 
he must hate done without instructions, unless indeed he 
had in secret provisionally been instructed in case the cause 
should be decided against the king, for Henry had deter¬ 
mined that he would not recognise the pope before their 
departure, which was on March 25. Nevertheless they had 
been sent by the king, and the report was spread that they 
were going on their own private aftairs and not on the king’s 
business; for, as Chapuys observes, the king would do no¬ 
thing to prejudice the archbishop’s sentence, which is the 
helm of his navigation. Meanwhile, at home, reports were 
unscrupulously spread about suggesting that the pope’s 
sentence had been given against the king, partly to revenge 
himself for the laws that had been passed derogating from 
his authority, and because Henry had made an appeal to a 
general council, and partly to prevent a disagreement between 
the princes of Christendom. It was felt that every effort 
must be made to secure the allegiance of the people, who 
were beginning to be extremely dissatisfied with Anne Boley n, 
and scarcely any of whom approved of the throwing off the 
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allegiance to the See of Rome. The attempts to secure the 
Lutherans had been very unsuccessful, and so it was all- 
important to secure the adhesion of Fi'ancis, if only he could 
be induced to follow Henry’s example, and set up an inde¬ 
pendent church. To this end Cromwell projected an abridge¬ 
ment of all the statutes touching the supremacy and the 
succession to the crown, to be made for the French king’s 
information. Fears of the emperor’s invading England 
caused orders to be issued to fortify all the places near the 
coast, and preachers were to be sent broaden,st over the 
country to preach the Gospel and true Word of God, and all 
who upheld the authority of the Bishop of Rome were to be 
apprehended, for which purpose ‘ assured gentlemen in every 
‘ shu’e were to be appointed and sworn of the King’s Privy 
‘ Council, a deputy to be sent to Ireland, and Wales to be 
‘ specially watched ’—so great was the apprehended danger 
of an insurrection. Tliere was in reality no pro.spect of 
any invasion, though, if the emperor had intended any 
such measure, it must have been successful. The feel¬ 
ings of the people of England were known not only to the 
foreign ambassadors, who were on the spot and who could 
judge for themselves, but the restless nature of the English 
was fully recognised at foreign courts, and was, ])erhaps, 
somewhat over-appreciated. As regards this point, there is 
a most remarkable letter from a person whose name is not 
familiar to history, as ho held no higher position than that 
of Spanish consul at Venice, one Martin de Comoya. But 
though only a consul he actually writes to the emperor on 
August 4 of this year, and his letter gives a most aecm’ate 
account of the facts on which he grounds his recommendation 
to Charles to remedy the injustice done to his aunt. His 
knowledge of English affairs is accounted for by a statement 
he himself makes in his letter, that he had spent a good part 
of his youth in the country. The letter is so remarkable 
that we must transcribe a considerable portion of it, in the 
words in which it has been analysed by Mr. Gairdner— 

‘ There is now living in these parts a great English personage named 
Eeynaldo Polo, of the blood royal, of the illustrious house of Clarence 
and the Earl of Warwick. Ho is the son of the Countess of Salisbury, 
governess of the princess of Norgales, the emperor’s cousin, is ihirty- 
iive years of age, very learned, prudent, and virtuous. Believes that 
tlie emperor, with such an instrument, will be able to prevail in his 
affairs with England without much fighting or bloodshed. The king 
has tried hard to gain Pole’s assistance in the divorce, but he would 
not defile his conscience, and wrote a work to the king in the queen’s 
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favour, showing tho king the dishonourable nature of his proceedings 
and the danger which might follow therefrom. The king was angry 
at this, and Pole, with his leave, left England to study, and has been 
about two years and a half at the University of Padua. Pole is, by 
his mother’s side, of the noblest blood in the kingdom. Ilis father, 
Sir Richard Pole, was a wortliy knight of Wales, a near relative of the 
late king, and greatly esteemed in his country. Reginald’s elder 
brother is Lord Montagu, who is much beloved for his virtues. His 
sister is wife of the son of the Duke of Buckingham. He is related to 
most of the great families, and is connected by indissoluble friendship 
with all the (queen’s friends, and cspeciiilly with a great lord named 
De Deulier. Tho whole of Wales is devoted to his house for his sake 
and the sake of his relatives Vuquingan and Vorgona. On account of 
their love for the princess and the death of Don Ris, who was beheaded 
three years ago, the whole province is alienated from tho king. The 
earldoms of Warwick and Salisbury are also devoted to Pole’s family, 
and could put 20,000 men in the held. Sends a drawing of Ins arms. 
Speaks of his many virtues. If he v/ere to go to England in its present 
troubled state, on account of tlie queen and the faith, who can doubt 
that, with a very little favour and help, would be able to put the 
affairs of the kingdom iu a good stiite, and that he would be received 
by most of the people as if he had come from heaven ? Thinks that 
he alone could do more than 40,000 foreigners, as they would come for 
destruction, but he for the safety of all. It would he a pious and 
famous deed to help such a man in preserving a kingdom oppressed by 
a liarlot and her friends, and iu reinstating the queen and princess, 
Tlie king is suspicious of Pole's family on account of their title and 
their ^vealth (although the Crown has usurped the greater part of the 
latter), their fidelity to the queen, and on account of Pole’s absence. 
Does not know Pole’s mind about all this, but thinks that he would not 
bo wanting in the delivery of his country from tyranny. Recommends 
the emperor to make sonic agreement with him.’ 

The Spanish consul at Venice was by no means singular 
in his advice to the emperor. The imperial ambassador in 
England expresses himself in precisely the same way, and 
enforces what he says by an appeal to his own poi'sonal 
observation. There were, in fact, many nobles of whom the 
Spanish consul could have known nothing, who would 
gladly have thrown in their lot with any rising in defence of 
the queen and the princess. Two of these. Lord Hussey, 
the princess’s chamberlain, and the old Lord Darcy, were 
very outspoken to Chapuys, and seemed to have entertained 
more sanguine hopes from the emperor than the ambassador 
himself. When Chapuys endeavoured to represent to them 
the difficulties the emperor might experience in making war, 
and his I’eluctance to invade the kingdom for fear of oppress¬ 
ing an innocent people. Lord Hussey assured him that 
almost everybody was in expectation of a movement on the 
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emperor’s part, and that so far from there being any possi¬ 
bility of the people suffering hardship, their indignation was 
SO great that everything wonld he reformed before any re¬ 
sistance could be offered, that the nobility and clergy would 
at once join any such movement, and in confirmation of 
what he said he referred Chapuys to the old Lord Darcy, 
whom he called his brother. In consequence of this inter¬ 
view, Chapuys thought it worth while to ascertain what 
Lord Darcy’s views really were, and he found all the in¬ 
formation given him by Lord Hussey abundantly corrobo¬ 
rated. There was, of course, no danger of Chapuys or his 
confidential servant, whom he sent to Lord Darcy to gain 
what information he could from him, betraying his confi¬ 
dence. If he had done so. Lord Darcy’s head would not 
have remained long on his shoulders. He declared that 
what was going on in England was so outrageous, that 
he could not hold himself for a good Christian if he con¬ 
sented to it, and that there were 1,600 powerful nobles and 
gentlemen in the North who were of his opinion, though he 
had only declared it to a few. He would put into the field 
8,000 men. Amongst others disaffected to Henry, he men¬ 
tioned Lord Dacres and the Earl of Derby. He promised to 
do his best to stir up the people of the North against the 
Lutheran sect. His plan was that the emperor should have 
intelligence with the King of Scots, and send a small force 
of his own to the mouth of the Thames. 

There Avas indeed but little chance of the emperor follow¬ 
ing the advice of the consul at Venice, though backed by 
all the influence that his ambassador in England could bring 
to bear upon the subject; .but it is evident that the king 
and Cromwell Avere dreadfully afraid of an invasion, and, in 
their anxiety to know Avhat the emperor intended, the 
letters addressed to Chapuys were intercepted on their road 
at Calais. Under these circumstances it was more than 
ever important to secure the French king’s adherence, and 
accordingl}'^ an interview betAveen the two kings Avas pro¬ 
jected. But here another difficulty arose : ready as the 
people were for insurrection at a moment’s notice, Henry 
dared not leave the country, either with or without Anne 
Boleyn, and accordingly the meeting of the kings was put 
off from August to September, and eventually was dropped 
altogether for this year. 

Till Easter of this year the king’s position was such that 
it might have been possible for him to recede from it; and 
though he was determined not to give up Anne Boleyn, 
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there was still the chance, to which he clung to the last, of 
things righting themselres, either by the papal decision 
being favourable, or the sentence being again deferred, or by 
some other possibility in the chapter of accidents. Even after 
the adverse sentence was passed, there were those who thought 
there was yet a chance of some change being brought about. 
Towards the autumn of the year 1.534, there was a perceptible 
alteration in the king’s conduct towards his new queen. A 
new favourite was known to be on the tapis, and something 
might be hoped from the death of Clement VI1., which took 
place on September 25. Still every cardinal had voted for 
the queen, and Fariicse, who succeeded to the papal throne, 
and took the name of Paul III., was not very acceptable at 
the court of England, though the French were exulting in 
his promotion. A courier had been despatched to Rome on 
the first news of the pope’s serious illness reaching England, 
and Sir Gregory da Casale wa^ Gont after him, but their 
instructions were secret. But something may be gathered 
from his wi'iting on the day before the death of the pope to 
say that ho had arranged with regard to the election of his 
successor, that something might be done in accordance with 
the king’s wishes if he could gain the assistance of the 
French cardinals. .Tolnr da Casale also, his brother, set out 
for Rome from Yon ice by the advice of the French aanbas- 
sador at Venice, thinking it well to be thei'e on the king’s 
part at such a crisis. It is j)laiu that Sir Gregor}' was com¬ 
missioned to see which way the w-ind was blowing, and upon 
finding Cardinal Farnose w'as pi’etty sure of his election, he 
j)aid his court to him, reminding him how the King of 
England had on a previous occasion expressed his pi’eference 
for Farnose over even Campoggio and Wolsey, and obtained 
from the cardinal that he was anxious to satisfy the king. 
When the intelligence reached England on October 11, the 
very day on which the cardinals entered into conclave for 
the election of a new i>ope, and two days before the elec¬ 
tion actually took place, Cliapuys observed that the honest 
men among the king’s council believed that when there was 
a new pope the king would resume his obedience to the 
Church; but when the news of the pope’s illness arrived, 
and the Duke of Norfolk and the Marquis of Exeter sug¬ 
gested that, like a Catholic prince, he would make no difficulty 
in obeying the new pope, he answered that no one should mock 
him by advising any such thing, for he would have no 
greater regard for any pope in the world that might be 
chosen than for the meanest priest in his kingdom. When 
VOL. CLX. NO. CCCXXVII. I 
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the news arrived the king was delighted, and Cromwell 
conld not refrain from saying publicly several times that 
this great devil is dead. 

In fact, Henrj’ had now gone too far to retract, and it was 
of no use for the new pope to ask Sir Gregory da Casale to 
advise him what he should do to bring back the King of 
England. Cromwell Avas all-powerful, and had now succeeded 
Gardiner as secretary, and also become Master of the Eolls. 
He had held out a glittering bribe in the shape of tlic first- 
fruits of bishoprics, which, instead of going out of the country 
to Rome, now flowed into the royal exchequer. Moreover, as 
supreme head, and with the late submission of the clergy, 
Henry could at any time make what terms ho pleased with 
archbishops and bishops and the rest of the clergy. Let the 
king be ever so much disgusted with Anne Boleyn, he would 
never now either restore Catharine to her place or allow the 
pope any longer to interfere with the English Church and its 
obsequious primate and metropolitan, as the archbishop was 
now called instead of legate of the ajiostolic see. Even the 
death of Catharine would now be useless. England Avas now 
effectually separated from the see of Itouie, a,nd that se]>ara- 
tion, if not flnal, Avould assuredly last the lifetime of the 
present sovereign. It was quite possible, indeed, that a 
rebellion in England might restore the old order of things, 
and it appeared certain that such a rebellioi\ Avould bo success¬ 
ful if only the emperor Avould foster and oncoui’age it. ' And 
without doubt Charles Avas anxious to see his aunt and 
cousin, the queen and Princess Mary, restored to their rights 
—that is to say, if this could be done Avithout any sacrifice 
of his OAvn interests. But to Heniy and his prime minister 
CroiuAvell the horizon looked very dark, and he condescended 
to imjilore the Scottish king to come to England for the 
purpose of joining him in his expedition to Calais, noAv put 
off till the next year, to meet the French king, oftering even 
to pay the expenses of James, and bribing the young king, 
who had just attained his majority, by an offer of the Garter, 
‘ an order into which the emperor, the French king, and the 
‘ King of the Romans had already been admitted.’ 

We have said that the king had gone too far now to 
retrace his steps, and there is an important paper which, 
though undated, has been very properly placed by Mr. 
Gairdner at the head of the papers of the month of Hovember, 
to which month Parliament had been prorogued, which 
shows how far Cromwell had it in contemplation to confiscate 
church property for the king’s use. Amongst other pro- 
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visions it seems to have been intended to reduce the revenues 
of the archbishopric of Canterbury to 2,000 marks, and that 
of York to 1,000?., the residue to be made sure to the king 
and his heirs for the defence of the realm and the main¬ 
tenance of his royal estate. The bishops were to be allowed 
1,000 marks as the extreme limit of their income, and for 
the maintenance of the estate of supreme head of the Church 
of England the first-fruits of evei’y bishopric and benefice for 
one year after its vacation, of whosesoever gift it be, was to 
be paid to the king. The monasteries and nunneries were to 
be fleeced to even a greater extent, and besides this, for the 
charges of the present war all spiritual persons were to be 
taxed 2s. or 4s. in the pound according as their income was 
under or over 20Z. per annum. This important document is 
in the Cottonian Library. Another, which appears to go 
still further in suggested spoliations, is in the Eecord Office, 
but is imperfect. As the reader is probably aware, the 
suggestions were but imperfectly carried out in the session 
of Parliament which commenced on November 8. 

There are other similar papers, one of which Mr. Gairduer 
has assigned to the month of August, which probably repre¬ 
sents Oomwell’s and Cranmor’s views, but which the king 
certainly would not have sanctioned, as it, among other 
provisions, contained a prohibition of offering to images, and 
an allowance of the marriage and secular employ merit of 
priests. Another, which was equally beyond the king’s 
present opinions on ecclesiastical matters, contains things 
necessary to be remembered before the breaking up of 
Parliament, viz, that there is no })urga.tory or sacerdotal 
absolution, Ac., and another advocating the right of a prince 
to depose bishops, and of a layman to excommunicate, and 
another recommending the abolition of spiritual courts. 

Cromwell had taken a pretty accurate measurement of his 
master’s avaricious spirit, and the spoliation of the church’s 
goods would largely stimulate his inclination to stand aloof 
from the pope for the sake of Anne Boleyn. Indeed, had 
the new queen been out of the question altogether, the 
profitable nature of the royal supremacy would have alone 
prevented any probability of the acknowledgement of the 
papal jurisdiction in England. Cromwell had boasted that 
Henry should be the richest king in Christendom, and the 
church lands were to be the instruments by which he was to 
become so. 
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A-RT. V .—Life of the Honourable Mounistuari Elphinstone. By 
Sir T. E. CoLEBROOKE, Bart., M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don : 1881. 


Qir Edward Colebrooke’s ‘ Life of Mountstuart Elphin- 
^ ‘ stone ’ is the best work of its kind that has appeared 
for a long time. Among the rather numerous biographies 
of eminent Anglo-Indians that have been published latterly, 
very few have been free from a tendency to diffuseness, or 
from an inclination to make rather too much of their 
central figure, by j)ainting it on a disproportionate scale, or 
in a style somewhat too imposing. Erora these defects the 
book now before us is quite free; it presents us witlx a full- 
length portrait, admirably composed, of an Anglo-Indian 
belonging to a past generation, and to a type that has 
become very rare. It takes us back to one of the most 
stirring and important periods of our Indian history; it 
throws us into the middle of that tide of war and politics 
which at the beginning of this century was leading us on 
to fortune and empire; and it brings us into occasional 
contact with some of the leading personages of the time. 

Elphinstone was a cadet, of good Scottish family, who 
took an appointment in the Indian Civil Service. In 1796 
he reached Calcutta, whence he went up to Benares, then 
our frontier station to the north-west, as Peshawar is now ; 
and there he met the Covernor-General, Sir John Shoi*e, who 
had come up to concert measures against a threatened 
Afghan invasion of India. This business, with the murder 
at Benares of a British Besident by a dej)oscd Nawab of 
Oude, formed Elphinstone’s first introduction to Indian 
diplomacy, and served as appropriate indications of the 
general political situation. Our readers will understand 
that at this epoch the English were only just coming into 
contact with the politics of Northern India, and, remotely, 
of the Asiatic countries lying beyond. Up to the date 
when Elphinstone landed in India, the centi*e of an im¬ 
portant political and military operation had been, and still was, 
the Indian peninsula; for the battles of Plassey and Buxar 
had only cleared Bengal of impotent Nawabs and local com¬ 
petitors for the monopoly of plundering a rich but outlying 
province. Whereas in the peninsula not only had we been 
matched against formidable native Powers, such as the rulers 
of Mysore and the Marathas, but our real struggle was 
constantly with Prance. Mr. Seeley, in his ‘ Expansion of 
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‘ England/ rightly lays stress on the fact, so little understood, 
that all our early wars in India were heartily supported at 
home because they formed part of our contests with the 
French. Every fresh declaration of war in Europe was the 
signal for the resumption of active operations in India; and 
such statesmen as Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley were 
sent out as Governors-General, not so much to govern India 
as to co-operate with the European policy of England. The 
East India Company, which has been so incessantly accused 
of a greed for annexation, was actually in perpetual opposition 
to the ambitious and enterprising proconsuls who represented 
the English senate. The native Indian States, which we 
subdued and dismembered, were maiidy grist in the great 
European mill, and were broken up between the upper and 
nether millstones of England and France. It will be found 
that during the two very brief intervals when a servant of 
the Company held the Governor-Generalship, our policy in 
India has been remarkably pacific ; and so it happened that 
in Sir John Shore’s time there was a lull in war and a I’ctro- 
grade movement in i)olitics. But -with Lord Mornington’s 
appearance on the scene in 1798 the movement of the drama 
began again, greatly stimulated and propelled by Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Egypt, which was naturally regarded as a direct 
menace to our Asiatic possessions. Tipu of Mysore was 
crushed, the Nizam was compressed into alliance with us; 
thenceforth the Maratha States stood alone as serious rivals, 
and our whole policy was dh’ected towards breaking up their 
confederation, and towards exterminating French intlnenco 
at their Courts. 

It was at this juncture, while the i^cace of Amiens had 
caused a momentary suspension of arms throughout the 
world, that Lord Wellesley offered Elphiiistouo diplomatic 
employment in Western India, which was then the scene of 
much political activity and military preparation. He ac¬ 
cepted, of course, what was equivalent to an opportunity of 
going to the front, and with his friend Strachey he travelled, 
by a long circuitous route, through Seringapatam (where they 
stayed with General Arthur Wellesley) to Hyderabad, and 
eventually to Poona. His diary during this long journey 
shows the characteristics that I’un through all bis papers 
and correspondence—he whiles away the time by i-eading 
Homer and Virgil, and regrets that his debts and his duty 
chain him to Persian and Hindi. The heat seems to have 
troubled the two compauioiis very little, for they travelled, 
generally in palanquins, throughout the summer, and their 
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line took them almost entirely througli the territory of 
native States^ where they were often kept on the alert by 
the close vicinity of freebooting bands. They visited every 
remarkable place within range of an excursion, and mixed 
freely with the natives. The following passage gives a 
glimpse of what India was eighty years ago:— 

^ At Malaud we found :i ]\Iahratt;i conJottier with thirty or forty men. 
He had been hired by Mi‘. Brown for our protection. He brought a 
very polite letter from Mr. BroAvn, informing us that his province was 
in complete distraction, and that ho liad merely troops enough to enable 
him to keep possession of the open country. Breakfasted. Went to 
Strachey's tent. He had been conversing with the IMahratta, Avho told 
that Mr. Brown was at a place within two miles of Ganjam, that the 
refractory zcmimlara plundered tlie open country, and that from 
Brown’s camp villages were to bo seen burning on all sides, Wc 
talked over our plans for marching, and determined that wc three were 
to ride in front with pistols. Wo wore to be accompanied by five of 
Gopi Nath's (the Mahratta) men. After us were to come the baugics, 
the beds, and the unarmed attendants, ''fhen were to come the 
elephants and camels and bullotks. The sej^oys, in a body, Avei'c to 
bring up the rear. Our loft Hank Avas to h^^ covered by the sea, 
and our right by Gopi Nath's men. Then the clashics and other 
armed folloAvers.’ 

At the present day an officer ordered to Ilydcr<abad or 
Poona is a passenger in a Hrsf-elass railway carriage, and 
bis opportunities for studying the intervening countty are 
limited to looking through a darkened AvindoAv-pauc at the 
sliding scenes of the landscape that flash past him. 

During the autumn of 1801 Elphinstono remained at 
Hyderabad, where ho formed acquaintance witli Kirkpatrick, 
the eccentric but very able Kesident at that court, who is 
thus described:— 

‘ “ Major Kirkpatrick is a good-looking man ; seems Jihoufc thirty, is 
“ really about thirty-live. He Avears inustacliios; his hair is cropped 
“ very short, and liis fingers arc dyed with henna. In other respects ho 

is like an Englishman, He is very communicative, and very desirous 
“ to please ; but he tells Jong stories about himself, and practises *all the 

affectations of which the face and eyes arc capable. Ho offered me a 
‘‘ horse, Avhich I declined. He said the horse should attend me, and that 
“ I might do as I pleased.” The liesident’s conversjition appears to have 
been as eccentric as his manners. Ho tells a strange story how his 
hookah-burdar, after cheating and robbing him, proceeded to England 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in everybody, was waited upon 
by Pitt, dined Avith the Duke of York, and was presented to the King. 
On tlie folloAving day at dinner Major Kirkpatrick fcilked rather wildly 
about the secrets of the Government being known in the coxirt before 
they were communicated officially to the Kesident during the recent 
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negotiations for a subsidiary treaty, and he concluded with talking 
“ with much pomp about the sources of springs, and with execrable 
“ taste about Homer.” ’ 

Early in 1802 he seems to have reached Poona at last, 
after roaming about, very much to his own profit, for eight 
months; and here laegan his diplomatic career, which, ex¬ 
cepting the episode of his mission to Peshawur in 1809, was 
throughout intimately and exclusively coiutected with the 
decline and fall of the Maratha dominion in the Dekhan and 
Central India. 

Like most successful men, Elpliinstono was lucky in his 
oj)portuiiities. He reached Poona at the critical time when 
Lord Wellesley was preparing for the bold stroke whereby 
the Peshwa, whose defeat by Holkar and Sindia had driven 
him into our arms, was induced to accept subsidiary alliance 
with the English and to sign the Treaty of Bassein. We 
despair of interesting the general i-eader in the affairs of 
India eighty years ago; Init some attempt must be made to 
explain the position of the jjieees on the i)olitical chessboard. 
In South Indi'.i, British supremacy was now complete. In 
North India, the Moghal empire had been utterly wrecked; 
and its richest provinces, up to Delhi, had fallen into the 
hairds of the Naw'ab of Oude, the Mavathas, and the English. 
The Marathas had become much the strongest power in all 
India ; from Delhi, where the IMoghal Emperor was in their 
custody, their possessions or suzerainty stretched right across 
India to the seashore of tluzerat on the Avest, and to the 
Dekhan hills on the south-Avest; their nominal head Avas the 
Peshwa at Poona, but their dominion Avas really shared bj’" 
tlie PcsliAva with four other powerful chiefs—Sindia, Holkar, 
the Eaja of Berar, and the CaicoAvar—all virtually indepen¬ 
dent rulers commanding largo predatory armies. Lord Wel¬ 
lesley’s first movement against the Mnratbas had been to 
detach the PoshAva from the confederation by the Treaty of 
Bassein; a stop that alarmed and offended the others. Our 
relations Avith the Maratha leader Averc thus in a threatening 
condition Avhen the news from Europe, that Avar Avith the 
Prcnch was again imminent, gaA-^e Lord Wellesley an occa¬ 
sion for pushing matters to an issue in India. His ground of 
action was, that siuce Perron, the French soldier of fortune, 
commanded the armies of Sindia and held possession of the 
person and nominal authority of the Moghal Emperor, there¬ 
fore our rupture Avith France involved hostilities against 
Sindia. The Maratha leaders, who Avero themselves meditat¬ 
ing au attack upon us,, mustered their forces in a menacing 
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position on the Nizam’s frontier; war was declared in 1803, 
and Elphinstone was attached to General Arthur Wellesley 
as political secretary. His letters from camp at the opening 
of the campaign mix up in an amusing jumble quotations 
from Homer and Catullus, from Spencer and Milton, with 
Anglo-Indian slang, with scraps of military and political 
intelligence, and with all kinds of allusions to Indian man¬ 
ners, places, and camp life. He was managing the intelli¬ 
gence department with a swollen liver and a blister on it, while 
Wellesley’s force gradually felt its way up to close quarters 
with the Maratlias, until the two armies met upon the battle¬ 
field of Assaye. 

The description of this engagement, so celebrated as one 
of the severest of onr Indian fights, and as the action which 
established Wellesley’s militar}'^ reputation, is given in letters 
from Elphinstone to his friend Stracliey; and we make no 
apology for a rather long extract. 

‘The line advanced under a very hot cannonade. When we got 
near enough the enemy to hear them shout, tlie General rode back to 
the cavalry, whom he had sent for, and who were now in the roar. 
He rode full gallop, told Colonel JMaxwell to take care of the right of 
the infantry, and rode back at speed. In coming back as in going 
there was the DiviVs own cannonade (an exquisite Irisli phrase wliich 
I have found out), and three horses of our party were knocked down. 
The General galloped forward to a line whicli was before us, and we 
were getting near it very fast when it fired a gun our way ; we Avero 
barely out of nmsket shot. Somebody said, “ Sir ! that is the enemy’s 
line,” The General said, “ Is it ? Ila, damme, so it is I ” (you know 
hia manner) and turned. Before we got to our own Hue wchad the satla- 
faction to fall in with several pieces of fine shining brass cannon which 
the enemy had just left. We were away about ton minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. Our line continued to advance; round and grape flew in 
all directions. About this time the 74th, Avho Averc now at the right 
of our line, suffered prodigiously from the cannon, and Avere so thinned 
as to encourage a body of the enemy’s horse to charge them. They 
did so, and, 1 am assured by more than one eye-witness, broke and 
dispersed the few of them Avho had survived the cannonade. This Avas 
the critical moment. The 74th (I am assured and convinced) Avas 
unable to stop the enemy; and I know that the sepoys were huddled 
in masses, and tliat attempts Avhich I saw made to form them failed; 
when “ the genius and fortune of the Kepublic” brought tlie cavalry 
on to the right. They charged the enemy, drove them with great 
slaughter into the Joee Nulla, and so saved the 74th. After this the 
cavalry crossed the Joec, and the infantry, continuing to advance, 
drove the enemy’s infantry across the Joee. They seemed to retreat 
in good order; but some of them must have been broke, for the 
cavalry, which had then crossed the nulla, charged up its bank, 
making a dreadful slaughter, but affording a most delightful spectacle 
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to 013, who were halted on the side nearest to the field of battle, unable 
to cross on account of our guns. The General was going to attack a 
body of the enemy (from their left, I believe), who, when we liad 
passed them, went and spiked our artillery and seized our guns, and 
recovered some of their own, and turned them all against our rear, 
which annoyed ua a good deal. When the General was returning to 
the guns there was a heavy fire, and lie had his horse killed under him. 
Soon after he came up to the cavalry, the enemy cannonading them 
liotly as they were formed to charge. Just as he was leaving them I 
heard the dragoons huzza and saw them begin to charge ; rode a little 
way after them; but, thinking that I had stayed all day with the 
General, and that when I left liim ho was in hot water, I rode to him, 
but fotxnd tliat the enemy were moving oflf. AVo got possession of the 
guns .Tiid halted, and so ended the engugeraent, I forgot to mention 
the result of the cavalry charge (which must have terminated just 
after I quitted them; for I saw them pull up to a trot before 1 made 
up my mind to leave them). They were brought up by the lire ; first 
halted, and then walked, and then trotted back. In this last charge 
Colonel IMaxwcll was killed. After stjiying some time with the 78th, 
I rode with the General to the Joec, and tliere I lost him. I then went 
to the place where the 74th lost so many men, wliere I had not been 
before. The ground was covered with dead and wounded men and 
officers of the 74th and of the enemy. After dark I jbnn{l tlie General 
in tlie village of Assyo, close to the place where the 74th sufiered 
so much. There the General passed the night, not iu “ the i)rido, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,’* but on the ground, close 
to an officer Avhose leg Avas shot off, and witlun five yards of a dead 
officer. I got some curry and bloody water, which did not show at 
night, and lay down and slept. 

• *..•••• 

* I went yesterday evening to the field of battle. It was a dark, 
cloudy evening. I rode by myself, and saw phirima mortis imago. 
Some of the dead are withered, their features still remaining, but their 
faces blackened to the colour of coal, others still swollen and blistered. 
The Persian I mentioned was perfect everywhere, and bad his great 
quilted coat on; but his lace had fallen, or been eaten off, and his 
naked skull stared out like the hermit's of the wood of Jo])pa (in the 
“ Castle of Otranto ”). Kites and adjutants, larger than the Calcutta 
ones, were feeding on the bodies, and dogs were feasting in some 
places, and in others hotvling all over the plain, i saw a black dog 
tearing, in a furious way, great pieces of Hesh Irorn a dead man, looking 
fiercely, and not regarding me. 1 thought the group horrible and 
sublime. At last I began to feel a good deal of horror—awful, but not 
unpleasant—when, by way of adding to the sublimity, tlie evening gun 
fired, and to my surprise 1 heard a bull whistle over my head/ 

However philosophic historians may vilipend the mere 
annalist^ the world in general will continue for many a day 
to regard decisive battles as the most interesting and impor¬ 
tant events of past times, and will continue to read eagerly 
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descriptions of them when the whole historical contest is 
almost forgotten. Elphinstone’s rough and yet vivid stetchos 
of Indian warfare, of the English general rallying his troops, 
of the currents and changes of a heady fight, and of the 
sight of the field next day, have all the force and life of 
pictures. Like pictures, they satisfy our desire to under¬ 
stand, and if possible to realise, the scenes of bygone days, 
and the look luid feelings of those who took part in the 
dramatic action of history. And wo may admire the tem¬ 
perament that permits Elphinstoue, whose imagination was 
deeply impressed by all that ho saw, to fall back imme¬ 
diately on criticisms of Shakespeare and Spencer, and on his 
favourite classics. The following extract shows that he even, 
revived General Wellesley’s Etoji reminiscences:— 

‘ I will tell you three things of the General to fill up. lie says 
o£ . , . , T do not blame the man ; lie did what he could ; but from 
“ habits of dissipation and idleness he has become incapable of giving 
“ attention to an order to find out its meaning.” lie said one morning 
that “ so-aud-so would have happened if we had been beat, and then i 
shonld just Lave made a gallows of my ridge-pole and hanged myself.” 
The General, finding yoiu' “ Selecta Gr;eca ” on luy table, took the,m 
up and read the Greek part for some minutes, while I was doing some¬ 
thing for him. lie also talked of the construction of the l/itiii tongue, 
r wonder iE he is a classical scholar.’ 

And the subjoined passage gives a dcsciuption of luilitaiy 
camp life in India ; mingling sport and marching, business 
and study, in his most characteristic maiinor; and showing 
how the men lived and talked who were laying out the 
foundations of British dominion in India at the beginning 
of this century 

‘('amp at Dcotauna, Xoveiubcr io. 

‘ Here is a camp day. General at half-past four. Tent-pins rattle, 
and I rise and dress while they are striking my tent, (to to the front 
and to the Quartermaster-General’s lent, and drink a cup oC tea. Talk 
with the iitaUmajor^ who collect tlu:re till it grows light. The assembly 
beats and the General conies ont. We go to his breakfast table in front 
of his tent and broakiast; talk all the time. It is bitter cold, and we 
have our greatcoats on. At half after six, or earlier, or later, mount 
and ride, or, when there is no hunt, we do not mind one another. The 
General generally rides on the dusty flank, and so nobody stays with 
him. Noav wc always join Colonel Wallace, and have such coursing a 
mile or so out on the flank, and when we get to our ground from ten 
to twelve we all sit, if our chairs have come up, or lie on the ground. 
The General mostly lies down. When the tent is pitched we move in, 
and he lies on the carpet, and wo all talk, &c., till breakfast is ready. 
Then wo breakfast off fried mutton, mutton chops, curries, &c., and 
from eleven to two get to our tents, and I arrange my hircarras, write 
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my journals, read Puffendorf, Lysias, and write yon and Adam, and 
sometimes translate, and sometimes talk politics and other privitiowith 
the General; and tlicn at two or three I eat a loaf and drink two 
glasses of port and water; and when it grows dark, unless I am 
writing, as I am now, 1 get shaved and walk about hefid-quarters line 
till it is pitch dark, and then dress, go to dinner, and we all talk about 
the march, &c., and they about their former wars, and about this war, 
and Indian courts, and politics, &c. At nine wc break up, and tho 
Quartermaster-General and Major of Brigade and I hold a committee 
and settle ^vhether we march next day, and then 1 go to palankeen.’ 

From Assayo Wellesley’s force marched across the Bez'ar 
valley, and came xip with Sindia’s ally, tho Bernr Eaja, in 
tho middle of a wide plain, where Elphinstoiie witnessed a 
cavalry charge. 

^ Tlic balls knocked up the dust under our liorscs’ feet. I had no 
narrow escapes this time, and 1 felt quite unconcerned, never winced, 
nor cared how near the sljot camo about the wor^t time; and all 
the time 1 was at pains to sec how the j)COpl{» looked, and every 
gentleman seemed at ease as much as if lie wej o riding a-hunting. The 
opening of our guns liad great efi'ect in encouraging our ]>coplc. . . , 
was shot ill passing the village of Argaum. In tho charge the dragoons 
used tlicir swords ibr some time, and tlien drew their pistols. If one 
cut at a horseman, he would throAv himself irom his hoi>e. The next 
man would out liim down.’ 

They folloAved up this success by laying siege to Gawilgurh, 
a fortress cousistiug* of the circumvallation of a great irre¬ 
gular hill that stands forth out of the main range which 
bounds the Berar valley on the nortli. Tlie oponitions of 
investing and attacking the place are given at length. Like 
most of the hill forts of Central India, Gawilgurh has an 
impregnable appearance from the side Avhero it fx'onts and 
froAvns over the plains below, but is accessible from a point 
at its rear, where the oxxtstanding cinineiice joins the con¬ 
tinuous x’augc; and from this point, xvhoro our batteries had 
breached the wall, the fort was taken by storm. Elphin- 
stone, after a breakfast at which they ^ talked about Hafiz, 

^ Saadi, Horace, and Anacreon,’ went down to the ti'enchcs, 
and asked Colonel Kenny, who was to lead the stonning 
party, to allow him to join them. 

^ He bowed and agreed. Soon after Colonel Stevenson a.dccd Colonel 
Kenny if ho Avas ready. Colonel Kenny said Yes.'’ He Avas ordered 
to advance. We drew our swords, stuck pistols in our bolts or hand¬ 
kerchiefs tied round our middle, and, ])assing in rear of the batteries, 
marched on to the breach. Colonel Kenny led the Avhole; Avith him 
went Winfield, Johnson (Avho had got an unfortunate Potail to go with 
him), and myself, and perliaps Lutwidge and an ofilcer of the 94th. 
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Then followed the 94th Regiment. Our advance was silent, deliberate, 
and even solemn. Everybody expected the place to be well defended. 
As we got near we saw a number of ])eople running on the rampart, 
near the breach. Colonel Kenny said they were manning the works. 
I asked him if they were not flying. He said, “ No ! no 1 they won't 
“ fly yet awhile.” We went and got close to the works, to a wide 
hedge, M'here Johnson had been during tlie night. I was amazed that 
they did not fire; our cannon fired over our heads. We got to the breach, 
where we halted, and let the forlorn hope, a sergeant’s party, run up; 
then we followed, ran along, and dashed up the second breach and 
huzzaed. Perhaps the enemy fired a little from some huts by the 
second breach. I did not see thoiii do so. I saw some of them 
bayonetted there. We kept to the right after entering the second 
breach, and soon after the troops ])oiireJ in, so that there was no 
distinguishing forlorn hope or anything. Colonel Kenny knocked up, 
and Johnson and I lost him. I had been frequently told, particularly 
in the trenches just before advancing, that I should be Uiken for a 
European of the enemy’s, from my not Iiaving regimentals. I thought 
little of this after leaving the trenches; hut in this confusion, losing 
Johnson, I told Winfield what I apprehended, and stuck to him. I 
after did tlte same to Lutwidge. Going on to the riglit, "we came to a 
valley leading to the Cool Derwazch (back gate, postern), down which 
the enemy were crowding in their flight, . . . 

‘When we went on to the breach I thought I was going to a great 
danger; but my mind was so made up to it, that I did not care for 
anything. The party going to the storm put me in niiiid of the eighth 
and ninth verses of the third book of Homer:— 

04 6* fip’ tfrav <riyfi fieV<a ttvcloi^cs 

€P 6vfn3 /xe^awrci* dWijXonriv,^ 

By tlieso operations the Bhuula Raja was almost entirely 
ejected from Berar ; hut he retired to his capital at Nagporo, 
where Eiphinstone was appointed, as British Resident, to 
look after him. In those days an officer at a native court 
was cut off from English society. Eiphinstone expresses, in 
a letter to Strachey, his dread of the solitary life, and of a 
society ‘ where people speak Avhat they don’t think in 
‘ Moorish’ (Hindusthani). However, he stayed at Nagpore 
some years, and very soon became absorbed in the dijdomatic 
complications of that shifty and unsettled period, when wo 
were still fighting Holkar, and when the great Maratha 
chiefs, whom our campaigns had maimed, but had not finally 
crippled, were watching their opportunity to strike in again. 
All Central India was still in confusion; the Pindaree plun¬ 
dering hands were abroad in every direction; the Maratha 
troops were as had as the Pindarees; Sindia had imprisoned 
the British Resident at his court; and the evident anxiety of 
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the British (xovernment for peace, after Lord Wellesley’s 
recall, had given fi’esh encouragement to the sullen hosti¬ 
lities of the Marathas. The following remarks of Elphinstone 
upon the attempts of the English to conciliate the Maratha 
powers whom they had stripped of half their acquisitions, 
apply invariably, now as then, to any such overtures :— 

‘ I cannot pai-tukc your joy at Lord Cornwallis's being sent out. I 
do not think Lord Wellesley deserves to be superseded, and I tremble 
at the thoughts o£ change of measures which must bring all the 
Mahrattas on us. Lord Wellesley’s cvidentdcsirefor peace has already 
had the most pernicious effects. If you want to conciliate the people, 
give them back their country. No other plan will succeed. Jf you 
ke(‘p it, you must fight for it. It appears to me that most mistsdees in 
politics arise from an ignorance of the plain maxim and its coroliarie.s, 
viz. it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. Hang the 
subject! it makes me .sick.’ 

All experience shows tliat only long lapse of time will heal 
the wounds caused to a state or a people by territorial ampu¬ 
tation; they may appear to close up, but an accident will 
reopen them, and they keep ilio whole body politic in a 
feverish condition. Nor indeed did the discontented intrigues 
and threatening symptoms disappear until the war of 1817 
finally settled down the warlike Maratha principalities of 
llolkar and Sindia Avithin the territoi'ial limits which, with a 
few changes, thej'^ retain at this day. 

Elphinstone’s journal during the years 180d-7, that ho 
spent at Niigpore, are full of notes of c-lassic reading, of 
sport, and of local politics, now uninteresting to all but a 
stray Anglo-Indian, who may appreciate the local colouring, 
lie took to sport, as many aiiother in similar cases has done, 
to pass away the time and to combat depi’essioii; he fancied 
himself lost in the wilderness and cut off from the main 
lino of enterprise and promotion; he fell into dreamy 
litci’ary moods, and Avheu some raid of Pindavees close at 
hand wakened him up, ho was divided between pleasure at 
finding himself again m fn’pvUs rehns and fear of losing 
his beloved books. All this Avill be read with sympathy by 
those who have known life far otf amid the melancholy 
Indian phiins, and Avho may perchance recollect how even 
the Mutiny Avas Avelcomed as a distinct break in the monotony 
of ordinary existence. In his journal of this time memo¬ 
randa on the Mxxtiny at Vellore and a military conspiracy 
at Hyderabad are jumbled up with notes on the disaster of 
Nicias before Syracuse and on the perfidious seizing of 
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Thebes, in a way that might disconcert unlearned readers. 
In Europe war came slowly, but when it came was occa¬ 
sionally momentous. 

* Fell mar >1 20.—Head Philoctetes till daybreak. Shot on the 
Telegau tank, and shot a brace of hares. At dinner received Europe 
news. The Austrian army at UIra destroyed. The French and 
Spanish fleets annihilated, and Nelson no more. I am stupefied with 
the news; but feel more horror at the prospect of Continental affairs 
than joy at our naval success. 

‘ Jfarcli 7.—Had a flight at a heron and a ride, but no hunting. I 
did not go to tiffin, but took a biscuit in my own room. TJiis will siive 
two or two hours and a half. Head Philoctctes.’ 

This side of Elphiustone’s character, indeed, illustrates 
a species of Anglo-Indian that w'as always most uncommon, 
and of which no remarkable specimen has for many years 
been seen among the leading men of later times in India. 
The distinguished Anglo-Indian of the later period has sel¬ 
dom been a raau of refined literary taste; the modern school 
has rather been represented by high-minded, hard-headed, 
vigorous men, whose occasional reflections, as betrayed by 
their biographers, or literature, poetry, or philosophy, are 
of a kind tlint would have thrown Elphinstoue into one of 
his deepest fits of depression. Bnt Elphinstoue Avas one 
of those to whom the scenes and incidents of uncivil¬ 
ised India have a curious power of reviving, by a soi’t 
of far-oif resemblance, the ideas and the events of classic 
antiquity. The fresh prijnitive movomciit of the early 
world, the strength and simplicity of the feelings, even 
the heroic style of the ancients, are much more in harmony 
with uncivilised than with civilised life ; the circumstauces 
are much more in keeping with Asiatic than with modern 
European cuviroarment. To an Indian ofiicer who lias served 
in Afghan campaigns Xenophon’s account of the masterly 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks may have an interest that no 
ordinary student could possibly comprehend; while it is a 
matter of observation that in ai-duous movements the school¬ 
boy quotations from Homer and Horace come naturally to 
men’s lips. The truth is that the old writers put tragical 
and passionate situations directly and vividly, drawing from 
the life; and there is a great charm in discovering how 
exactly words said or sung two thousand years ago may still 
fit into a man’s thoughts and stir his temper at some critical 
conjuncture. 

, To return from this digression. In 1807 Elphinstoue 
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went to Calcutta, travelling in straight line eastward through 
a very wild country. He saw Lord Minto at a lovee, and 
describes the interview:— 

^ lie is a man of aa courtly manners as Lord Wellesley; but though 
he is less lively, he is far more Ihiishcd and elegant. lie seems quite 
simple and natural. He has a good person, and stands the fatigue of 
n levee without being either exhausted or nervous. He does not appear 
to think of himself at all. He never appears to act condescension, but 
seems to be naturally mild, obliging, and unassuming, I think he will 
be popular, but I also believe, from his speech to Barlow, his canopy, 
his guards, that, an fond, he loves pomp, both in diction and retinue 
(pardon the conceit), as well as Villainy [Wellesley] did. He has been 
very civil to Adam and my brother, but very unlucky in his attentions 
tome, lie began his acquaintance with me at the levee, and to prevent 
my being intoxicated with his smile he “ changed his hand and checked 
“ ray pride’’ by asking me if I was a relation of the chairman. He 
next spoke in tlie most desponding way of the fate of the ‘‘ Blenheim ” 
(on board which lie siiid he knew I had a cousin), and sent me home 
overwhelmed Avith anxiety and low spirits. Other j’coplc give me 
better accounts of the “ Blenheim/’ so I have time to think on the 
chairman/ 

After staying nine mouths in Calcutta ho returned vid 
Hyderabad to Nagpore by April 1808, having accoiupHslied 
another of those roundabout rambling journeys to which he 
probably owed much of his knowledge of India and liis 
insight into the ways of the lie seems to have 

acquired that i>roper disregard of time which is the essen¬ 
tial note of genuine Oriental travel; a note that is becoming 
utterly lost among Asiatic excursionists of the j,>resciit day; 
he diverged constantly to see interesting people or places ; 
he halted as long as he liked; Avhile his final entiy into 
Nagpore will have the interest of contrast to those who now 
pass over the same country by the railway. 

' Wc marched into Omrauty, and on the Nime day the Pindarrees, to 
the numb(?r of 4,000 or 5,000, swept a great part of the road I had 
just travelled, and took a tent and some camels of mine that were 
coming on in the rear. Had avc been a day later we must have been 
taken. . . . 

* Futteb Jung accompanied us to the frontier, tliree marches, Avith 
one thousand horse, a battalion and four guns. I forgot to say that Ave 
generally hunted and hawked from daybreak to ten or twelve. We 
came on in this direction very quietly, till Ave got to the ground from 
which we were to march into Nagpoor. We there heard that the 
Pindarrees Avere abroad, and not far from us; so, instead of pitching 
our tents, we marched on to Nagpoor, being thirty odd miles in all. 
We marched in excellent order, and would certainly have beat off the 
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Pindarrecs if they had come. That is by no means the case here. 
If they came to Nagpoor we should easily defend our plate, &c.; but 
our bungalows and my books would probably be at the mercy of the 
Pindarrees, and our servants and followers would have to shift for 
themselves. Their coming is now veiy probable ; for, in the incursion 
in which my tents were taken, they burnt some houses within a mile 
and a half of the Residency, and their parties came to where that cart 
of wood is passing, beyond the old woman with the red petticoat. If 
you were here, you would see the very spot. The effect of this and 
tlie like is to make the gentlemen here quite indifferent about the 
Pindarrees, though alert enough in case of their coming. The worst 
of it is that, though we live in constant alarm, they arc only alarms. 
If we had now and then little skirmishes and night attacks, we should 
improve wondcrlidly, and in time be perfect Deloraines,* 

He left Nagporo again almost immediately, on a long 
march northward to join Sindia’s camj), which he reached 
near Nagur, now a flourishing town, but the first plundered 
by Sindia’s troops, and so desolate that Elphinstone saw par¬ 
tridges in one of the principal streets. His description of 
Sindia’s camp will help us of the present day to understand 
the confusion into which the country had fallen, and the 
loose, disorderly nature of the powers that exercised domi¬ 
nion, without the slightest attempt to exercise the functions 
of government, over the richest i>arts of India. 

It is difficult to give you an idea of this place. Conceive a king 
and his court with all their servants and rctintie, a very small army o(' 
regular iniantry and irregular aivalry, and a collection of shopkee[>cr.s 
and every other description of people that is found in a town, th(i 
whole amounting to 150,000 men, crowded into a camp in. which all 
pitch in confusion, in all kinds and sizes of tents; ad<l one great street 
with sho])S of all kinds in tents on eacli side of it, and, in tlic middlo 
of the whole, one great enclosure of canvas walls, couraining a great 
number of tents tor the accommodation of Sindia and his liimily; and 
this will give you as dear a notion of a IMahrattti camp as it is possible 
to have of so confused a thing. Noav figure the same people with their 
tents and baggage loaded on elephants, camels, bullocks, and ponies, 
all mixed up together, and straggling over the country, for fifteen miles 
in length and two or three in breadth, and you have a notion of the 
same army marching. The confusion of the Government is greater 
than that of the camp or lino of march. When I arrived, Sindia and 
all his Ministers were confined by a body of troops, who had mutinied 
for pay. The IVIinisters were kept Avithout eating, but the prince, Avho 
AViis allowed to do as he pleased, Avas very little affected by the state of 
affairs, and spent his days very comfortably in playing cards with his 
favourites. This prevented my seeing Sindia for a Aveek, after Avhich 
he received me Avith great splendour, and from the sIioav and regularity 
of his Court one would have thought that there had never been sucli 
a thing as a mutiny heard of. But within a fortnight another much 
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more serious miitiny broke out, and there was very near being a battle. 
In this way Sindia wanders over all the centre of Hindustan, levying 
his own revenue, and plundering his weaker neighbours, with no 
variety, except that he sometimes halts during the rainy season, some¬ 
times has a fort to besiege, and sometimes a battle to fight.’ 

He was thits inarching about with Sindia, whose troops were 
incessantly mutinying, quarrelling, sacking the villages, 
and wrangling over pay or booty, when he received orders 
from the Governor-General to proceed immediately to Delhi, 
on his way to Kabul. He marched forty miles a day into 
Agra, thence to Delhi, where he met Metcalfe (afterwards 
Lord Metcalfe), ‘ a mild, good-natured, clever, enterprising 
fellow,’ and ho started for the Afghan frontier in October 
1808. 

The objects and reasons of Elphinstone’s mission to the 
Afghan ruler, and the political situation at the time when it 
was despitehed, are very clearly explained by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke. Our apprehensions of French interference in 
India had been greatly increased by Bonajiarte’s successes in 
Europe ; and our alarm culminated when he made peace 
with Russia at Tilsit. It is remarkable that, although 
England has shown herself almost negligent of risks from 
attacks by enemies close at hand just beyond narrow seas, 
yet the most distant movement that seemed to threaten 
India has always roused her susceptibilities ; possibly because 
the English, long accustomed to’the safety of an island, are 
more nervous than a continental nation Avould be at the 
apparent insecurity of a land frontier. However this may be, 
it is certain that althmrgh India is guarded on its north¬ 
western border by mountains, deserts, savage tribes, and 
almost every barrier that nature could supply, nevertheless 
any project of invasion from across Asia has always aroused 
our diplomatic energies. And so when Kapoleou caused 
j)lan 3 of an expedition to be prepared, and sent a brilliant 
embassy to Persia, the Governor-General of India at once 
despatched missions to Sind, Lahore, Kabul, and Tehran. 
It is easy for us now to say, and to show, that the project of 
sending a French expedition from the coast of Syria or from 
the Persian Gulf, against India, was manifo.stly chimerical j 
the French had been for many years and still were to the 
Anglo-Indian politician what the Russians have been to 
him, with greater reason, for the last five-and-forty years. 
Lord Minto was thoroughly alarmed; and Mr. Elphinstone 
was invested with authority to propose a formal alliance with 
the Kabul ruler, while he was to beat very cautiously about 
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the question of sending a military force, if necessary, to 
support the Afghans. But before Elphinstone could reach 
the frontier, the Spanish insurrection, and the renewal of 
war with Austria, had provided ample woi’k for the French 
army in Europe; the Afghan mission lost its motive; and 
the histoi’y of the whole ti’ansaction is now interesting only 
because it shows the premature and embryonic stage of those 
political and military problems in regard to India’s defence 
on the north-west, that have been ever since steadily growing 
in form and substance, until even the most shortsighted 
must now discern the shadow cast on that horizon by coming 
events. In presence of an advance by some European 
Power from a western base to the confines of Afghanistan, 
what measures, diplomatic and strategic, are to be taken in 
regard to Afghanistan ? This is the question that at the 
present moment is being actively discussed, and that Elphin¬ 
stone discussed with Lord Minto in 1801). In one letter he 
lays stress on the impolicy of sending an army to Kabul, and 
he points out, wdiat is always to be kept in mind, that our 
future troubles lie not so much in the prospect of a direct 
attack from beyond Afghanistan by an army attempting to 
march through that country, as in the gradual occupation of 
Afghanistan by some Power that may make it a base for 
eventual hostilities at a convenient time. 

‘ To Lord !Minto he wrote from Mnoltan, pointing out the impolicy 
of sending an army to Cahul, “ because it wonld be to meet tlie French 
“ on equal terms, and to waive tlic advantages of the strong position to 
“ the westward ])resented hy the rivers of the Punjab, the Indus, and 
“ the desert. In the present state of the intermediate country, I fear it 
“ will be found impossible to defend Cabul; it is, liowever, very much 
“ to be wished that it were practicable for us to contribute more 
“ directly to prevent that country falling into the hands of the Frouch; 
“ for if they were once in possession of it, their invasion of our 
“ territories would be no longer a great and dc'sperate enterjirise, but an 
“ attempt they might make without jisk, when they plejtsed, and 
“ repeat whenever the state of our affairs gave a prospect of success. 
“ It is also very desirable that we should be able to hold out some 
“ advantage to the King of Cabul more attractive than that of mere 
“ safety from the French.” ’ 

Elpliinstone’s mission was from the first a failure; for he 
was empowered to offer nothing more than a vague alliance; 
and the Afghans naturally stood out for something substan¬ 
tial. But it soon became evident that Shah Soojah, with 
whom we were treating, was himself in a desperate plight; 
and before the mission had crossed the Indus on its return 
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journey, lie was defeated and driven out of his kingdom. The 
only profit of the mission was a large addition to our know¬ 
ledge of Afghanistan—for Elphinstone’s ‘ Account of the 
* Kingdom of Kabul * is, remembering that he never went 
beyond Peshawur, wonderfully accurate and comprehensive— 
and some clearing up of our political ideas regarding the 
character of the people, and our proper relations towards 
them. Elphinstone’s ‘ Memoranda on an Invasion of India 
‘ from the North-West,’ written when British outposts were 
hundreds of miles east of the Indus, is full of solid reason¬ 
ing. lie argues that the right system of defence, so long as 
it is possible, lies in maintaining such a political influence over 
the Afghans as shall enable us to raise the tribes on any 
foreigner who shall endeavour to enter or to occupy their 
country; their rising being supported, if need be, by our 
troops. If the Afghans are for us, this is our first and a 
formidable line of defence; if they turn against us, we can 
only propose a strategic ]>lan of defending India that would 
r(}quire a very largo army. But he remarks pithily, and the 
remark has even more pith in it now than in his time, ‘I 
‘ have heard of no plan that would not require a largo army, 
‘ and indeed without one we should have no chance at all, 

‘ except that of the French not coming.’ While our generals 
are digesting this axiom, our statesmen may consider the 
following criticism of a policy that halts between Persia and 
Afghanistan, and loses firm hold of either power by half¬ 
hearted and altei’nating eflbrts to conciliate both. 

‘ For onr foreign policy, T think we ouglit to choose between Persia 
and Calml, it being impossible to keep equally witli both. If [we 
cannot bring the King to defend his country] we might as well not 
risk our money, onr reputation, and our other alliances by attempting 
it, but consider Persia as a secondary object, and take decidedly to 
Cabul. We might then give the King money enough to make him an 
efficient ally, without spending more than we now give the King of 
Persia for his temporary goodwill, and we coitid turn the •whole of our 
attention and resources to the defence of the noble frontier formed by 
the desert, the mountains, and the Indus.’ 

To the modern Anglo-Indian official the leisurely, circuitous, 
wandering fashion in which Elphinstone moved from one 
appointment to another, must appear as remarkable as en¬ 
viable. In these days, an ofticer ordered from Peshawur to 
Poona would probably be expected to join his new post in a 
week or ten days, and the greater the heat the faster he 
would run through it. Elphin-stone left Peshawur in June, 
1809; in the autumn he is found at Delhi, where he seems 
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to have remained until the summer of 1810. Thence he went 
to Calcutta, and, having been appointed Resident at Poona, 
started to sail round India to the west coast in January, 
1811; so that he must have reached his destination about 
the middle of that year, or two years after his mission ended 
at Peshawur. In passing through Bombay he met Sir James 
Mackintosh, who persuaded him to publish his ‘Account of 
‘ Kabul,’ and whose memoirs contain a note of Elphin stone 
having breakfasted with him. 

‘ Malcolm brought Eliihinstone to breakfast. We had an animated 
discussion about the importance of India to England. I contended 
that it Avas not of any great value. I observed tliat, of pos-sessiona beyond 
the sea, the first rank belonged to those Avhicb, like North America, 
contributed both to strength and wealth : the second is to tliose which, 
like the West Indies, contributed to Avealth and created maritime 
strength, thougli they did not 8n])ply a military popidation. India 
certainly ranks below them ; nobody thinks of employing sepoys out of 
India. Great as it looks and sounds, it does not add so much to the 
empire as New England did,’ 

Elphinstone now set to work on Lis Kabul book; but he 
laments the disqualification for authorship imposed on him, 
as he supposes, by his life of travel, his desultoiy reading, 
and his isolation from literary society; contrasting these 
draAvbacks Avith Gibbon’s sedentary and studious Avay of 
existence among learned men and libraries. It does not 
seem to occur to him that Gibbon Avrote of the i)ast, And 
dealt with historic records and researches into antiquity; 
Avhile Elpliiustoue’s business aaus AA’itli the Afghanistan of 
his own day, and Avitli the characteristics, political, ethnic, 
and social, of a country almost devoid of annals and Avith- 
out literature. As a matter of fact, his position at an 
Asiatic court, in the midst of the disputes and intrigues of 
the Deklian, his largo acquaintance with various Asiatic 
races, and his opportunities of talking with them, Avero all 
conditions most favourable to writing his hook. His Avork 
Avas much interrupted by j^uhlic business, bnt he finished it 
in 1814; and very soon afterAvards arose those complications 
in OAir relations with the Pcshw.a that led rapidly to the 
dissolution of the Maratba power in the Dekhan. 

To those who are acquainted with the course of Indian 
affairs during the present century, the history of these trans¬ 
actions is familiar} to those who have no such acquaintance 
it would he dififteult to make a short summary of them inte¬ 
resting. It is suflBcient here to observe that the decline and 
fall of the PeshAA’a folloAved an order of events and con- 
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sequences well known to students of Oriental politics. As 
soon as an Asiatic monarch feels himself moderately steady 
and strong on his throne, out of danger from rivals and foreign 
invaders, he employs his forces to break down any independent 
authority within his borders, and to reduce all his subjects 
as nearly as possible to the same dead level beneath him. If 
he succeeds, he becomes all-powerful for the time; if he fails, 
he usually makes way for some one else. Now an Indian 
prince, under British protection, is artificially secure fi’om 
external enemies and internal competitors; so that he is 
able to give undivided attention to the business of demolishing 
any petty chiefs within his dominion, and of thus indemnify¬ 
ing himself for loss of complete independence abroad by 
making himself thoroughly master at home. The Peshwa 
was politically in a state of transition, lie had found leism*e, 
under British protection, to enter upon a systematic course 
of coifiscating the lands of his jagirdars and feudatories; 
while ho had not yet submitted altogether to British control 
in the matter of liis relations with other Indian states. He 


began to press demands upon some of his ne-ighbours, and 
to assert sovereignty over others; the i-epr(;sontatives of all 
the principal rulers in India still resided at his court; in 
short, ho maintained an attitude .and claimed i^rorogatives 
that wore inevitably regarded by the British (lovei’nment 
as ambiguous. The iiecessai’y consequence we.s, that the 
Britisli Ihjsident found liimself incessiMitly interfering with 
the Poshwii’s plans and pi'oeoedings ; that much friction and 
irritation ensued, and that the uncertainty of the situation 
kept the wliole country unsettled. It is to be recollected 
that there was, at that time, nothing absolutely chimeidcal i.i 
the idea that a fresh league of native powers might hazard 
one more trial of issues with the English for dominion in 
India. We quote from a despatch by Elphinstonc on the 
character of the Pesliwa’s government (ISld) :— 


‘ T1i 3 state of our relations to the Peshwa has always been much 
inthienced by his Highness’s piirsonal char.acter, and it might be 
interesting to speculate on the form they might assume if the numerous 
claims and pretensions of this Government were to fall into the hands 
an active and warlike Peshwa, who would attend to the improve¬ 
ment of his army, conciliate his jageerdars, and encourage the former 
great feudatories of the empire to look on him as their chief. It is 
obvious tliat in the present state of India there are fine materials for a 
powerful confederacy under such a leader; but he must be an extra¬ 
ordinary genius who could start up with such a character from tlie 
midst of a long peace and of a Brahmin education.* 


The Peshwa was not of the calibre of princes who skilfully 
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and patiently organise formidable coalitions. He was weak, 
dissolute, and revengeful; he took offence at the conduct of 
the Gaicowar’s envoy to Poona, and had him assassinated 
through the agency of his prime minister, Trimbukjee, in the 
open street. He was compelled by the British Government 
to imprison Trimbukjee, and connived at his escape; he 
assembled his troops, tried to stir up the other Maratha 
princes, and under the impulse of the mixed terror and rash 
pugnacity that so often seizes Asiatics, he was evidently pi*e- 
paring for some desperate act. At this time Lord Hastings 
suddenly drove the Pesliwa into a corner by instructing 
Elphinstone to propose to him a treaty acknowledging 
his complete dependence on the British power, and sur¬ 
rendering all claim to the titular leadershij) of the Maratha 
empire. The Peshwa was taken aback and submitted, but 
the effect of humiliating him was naturally to increase his 
hostility; and the treaty only cleared the ground that was 
soon to be the field of the last ineffectual struggle by a native 
ruler against British supremacy in India. 

For the moment, however, the political fever-fit subsided, 
and Elphinstone had more leisure for sport and literature. 
In a letter to Strachey (February, 181(5), ho describes his 
manner of life at Poona, and gives a rapid sketch of the 
general state and tendency of Indian affairs. 

‘ I used to be constantly employed in resisting the encroachments 
and intrigues of the former Minister; and now J liave time to road 
Cicero till twelve every day, and Herodotus with Jelferys (the doctor) 
from six o’clock till dinner-tiino. I hope my godson will know more 
Greek at ten than 1 do after twenty years’ reading it, off and on. Wo 
have a hog hunt that goes out every second Wednesday, in the evening, 
to some place from ten to twenty miles off, hunts on Thursday, return¬ 
ing on Friday to breakfa.st. I shall now give you what news tlicre is; 
if I have room and time I will tell you about Ellora, &c. The 
Pindarrees are becoming very bold. One party last year passed near 
Seroor, threatened Punderpoor, swept round to the south of Hyderabad, 
approached the Kistna, struck the ceded districts into consternation, 
alarmed the [)eople at Madras, returned towards the north along the 
frontier, and recrossed the Nerbudda loaded with plunder. The 
accounts of their camp after this expedition put one in mind of the first 
Mohammedan conquerors in India, or the Spaniards in America. One 
of the news-writers, when he entered the camp, found a party dividing 
their booty of gold, jewels, and rich stuffs, and weighing a golden idol 
they had taken from some temple. We must be at them soon, but in 
the meantime it is thought wc shall have another campaign against 
Nepal, the Goorkas having refused to ratify the treaty. Cutch has 
been subdued with little difficulty, as our force was strong—6,000 or 
7,000 Native and European. The Sikhs, not deterred by their 
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disastrous attempt last year, are going to make another attack on Cash¬ 
mere. The Vizier o£ Caubul has marched to Attock to attack them ; 
but it is curious to sec what remote causes afTect politics. The French 
■war having induced the Kussians to make a truce with Persia, that 
l^ower is disengaged, and has now sent a force towards Herat; while, 
on the other hand, the Emperor of China, having tlireatened the 
frontier of Cokaun or Ferghana, has led the Khan of that country to 
make peace with the King of Bokhsira, which monarch ])as resolved to 
fill up his leisure time by supporting old Shah Zemaun in an attempt 
to recover the crown of Caubul. The real motive probably is a wish 
to get Balkh, as all the inhabitants are Uzbegs, and their present sub¬ 
jection to Caubul is but loose. This will call back the Vizier, and 
leave the Sikhs unmolested.* 

The following remarks (from a letter to Lord Keith) upon 
the possibilities of a successful invasion of India will enable 
our readers to compare the political situation of our domi¬ 
nions as they wore then Avitli the sitnatitui at the present 
day. The risk and difficulty of stopping short wei’e already 
realised; and Elphinstone points with true instinct to the 
powerful motives and exigencies that pressed forward the 
expansion of our territories until, fifty years later, liis desi¬ 
deratum of a solid and compact tMni)ire liad beeji fulfilled. 

‘ Sir Pnltency gives very interesting notes of his conversations with 
Bonaparte, which of course you have beard. Nobody seems to have 
asked him, what is so important to ])Ooplc connected with India, whether 
he had any real design of sending a force against this country. If he 
had attempted it, and had be(‘ii well sut)ported by the Russians, he 
would very likely have beat ns. Even now, if the Russians were to 
confpier Persia, as report says is their design, we should be in a great 
measure at tlieir mercy. Not but wliat we could defend the admirable 
frontier which India possesses, if we were secure in the interior; but at 
present the contvo of India would retjuiroto be watched as much as the 
frontier. We bavc long since (perhaps in Lord Clive's time) abandoned 
the policy by Avhich we might perhaps have avoided existing jealousy, 
and VCQ have stopped short in the midst of the only other line that was 
cither safe or consistent, that of e.stablishing our ascendency over the 
whole of India. In consc<picnce, w'c have all the odium without the 
energy of the conquering people, and all the responsibility of an exten¬ 
sive empire, without its resources or its military advantages. There 
would be some reason for remaining in tliis dangerous position if we 
were increasing our strength, in the meantime, by tlie advantages of 
peace; but so far arc we from that, that our provinces and the 
dominions of our allies are much more exposed to invasion and plunder 
than they would be in time of war, and the money expended in any 
one year on our present defensive system (which is quite inefficient) 
would probably have been sufficient to crush all our enemies, and to 
give us a solid and compact empire to defend.* 

In the meantime, between the Peshwa and the Pindarees, 
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there was little likelihood that the wheel of our Indian for¬ 
tune would long stand still. Elpliinstone was, nevertheless, 
thinking of home; but, like most Anglo-Indians, he feared 
that he was too old for a fresh start in English society. He 
was shy, he said, of the ‘ long-robed Trojan women,’ doubt¬ 
ing whether he should feel at ease amid the rustle of English 
petticoats, which at that epoch were, by the way, very short. 
He styles Childe Harold ‘ exquisite blue-devilage; ’ he is 
seized with a Byronic passion for travelling in Greece; and 
is not much attracted by the prospect of being appointed 
Governor of Bombay. ‘ A Governor of Bombay must always 
‘ be hated. His great duty is to economise and to buy 
‘ cotton.’ Then follow the intervals of spleen and depression 
that are part of an Indian life; not fits of day-di'eamiug 
wherein, as he says truly, ‘ one is apt to confound the ideal 
‘ with the real, and to act on, or at least to talk on, totally 
‘ false grounds.’ Of retired Anglo-Indian officers he observes, 
that the best of them ‘ look back, in the idleness and obscu- 
‘ rity of home, with fondness to tlie country wliere they have 
‘ been useful and distinguished, like the ghosts of Hoinei'’s 
‘ heroes, who prefer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
‘ to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.’ These maladies 
he resolves to cure by philosophy, by reading Gi-eek, and by 
active occupations, of which last-mentioned prescription h<j 
was lucky enough to receive without delay an ample and 
opportune dose. 

In 1817 our military force at Poonn. had been much weak¬ 
ened by the despatch of ti’oops to join in the operations 
against the Pindarees. The Peshwa had persuaded Sir John 
Malcolm to believe in his protestations, that he Avould act as 
a faithful British ally; our detachments marched northwai’d, 
and when the Peshwa was questioned in regard to his con¬ 
tinued Avarliko propai’atious, his answer Avas, that Malcolm 
had invited him to co-operate with the British against the 
Pindarees. It soon became clear that he inclined to co¬ 
operate with the Pindarees against the British; but he pro¬ 
crastinated in the hope of coiTupting our sepoys, until some 
of our reinforcements had come up, when the British force 
took position at Kirkeo, about four miles from Poona; and 
on October 31 the Maratha army poured out of that city to 
attack us. Ho passage in Indian history has been more 
often quoted than the description, in Grant Duff’s ‘ History 
‘ of the Marathas,’ of the great flood of cavalry issuing through 
the city gates, and spreading over the country like a tre¬ 
mendous inundation, ‘ towards the afternoon of a very sultry 
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* daj'; there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard, 
‘ except the rushing, the trampling, and neighing of horses, 

* and the rumbling of the gun-wheels. The effect was height- 
‘ ened by seeing the peaceful peasantiy flying from their 
‘ work,’ &c. It is one of those rare battle-pieces, drawn 
from sight and with the deep impressions of reality, that 
have come down to us from the old Indian war-times before 
the era of graphic correspondents ; like Elphinstone’s sketch 
of Assaye, or like that vivid picture, by a native eyewitness, 
of Ahmed Shah Durain, on horseback before dawn on the 
inorning of the great brittle of Paniput, when the cannon 
from the Maratha camp warned him that the whole Maratha 
army was marching out upon his lines. But at Kirkee the 
Marathas did little beyond exhibiting to the British Bcsident 
a magnificent scenic disjjlay. At Elphinstone’s order the 
small British force, adopting the only tactics that are never 
wrong in front of an Asiatic enemy, made a movement 
forward, when ‘ the enemy’s Avhole mass of cavalry ’ (writes 
Elphinstone) ‘came on at speed in the most splendid style. 
‘ The rush of horse, the sound of the earth, the waving of 
‘ flags, the brandishing of s]>ears, wore grand beyond de- 

* scription, but perfectly ineffectual; ’ and after one rather 
serious charge on the English flank, the Marathas abandoned 
the field. The honour of the day was, by general consent of 
his contemporaries, awarded to Elphinstone, whose repu¬ 
tation was thenceforward established, and who may be said 
to have taken from that day the highest place among the 
Anglo-Indian statesmen and diplomatists of his time. 

After this action the Pcshwa evacuated Poona, and then 
followed the events and oi)erations of the general war. The 
Maratha chief of Nagpore, who was in collusion with the 
Peshwa, attiickcd the British Residency; but his forces 
wore worsted after a sharji and hazardous conflict. Sindia 
was held in check; the Pindarees were dispersed or sub¬ 
dued, and Elphinstone pursued the flying Peshwa up and 
down the Dekhan until ho finally succumbed. The results 
of this campaign were the pacification of all Central India, 
the final disruption of the Maratha League, and the consoli¬ 
dation of British supremacy from the sea to the Sutlej. 

Early in 1818 was issued a proclamation annexing the 
Peshwa’s territories to the British dominions, and for some 
months afterwards Elphinstone was constantly engaged in 
accompanying the flying columns that were dispersing 
detached bodies of Maratha troops and reducing the different 
strongholds. His diary at this period is full of reference to 
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the diverse scenes and incidents, military and diplomatic, 
of his marching and counter-marching. No Englishman 
has shown a better eye for the picturesque, or even romantic, 
side of Indian camp-life in stirring and disorderly times— 
the calm beauty of the landscape at early morning, the bold 
outline of a hill just overhanging some precipitous cliff, the 
contrast of the still scenery before action begins with the 
smoke-wreaths and the thundering echo along the hills of 
the opening batteries—the vivid feeling aroused by the 
sight of real fighting, whether it bo a cannonade in the 
mountains or a skirmish over the stony plain—all these 
impressions evidently touched Elphinstone with a pleasurable 
animation that carried him through his labours and difii- 
culties. The strongholds were rapidly reduced; the newly 
acquired provinces passed quietly under British rule; the 
people at large acquiesced with the usual Indian indifference 
to mere governments; and Elphinstone set himself to manage 
the administrative transition from native to English systems 
and institutions. 

His letters and memoranda during this period contain 
much that is still instructive to Indian politicians. ‘ There 
‘ is something alarming,’ ho writes, ‘ in tlie great strides Ave 
‘ are making toAvards universal dominion.’ Ho perceived 
the adventurous, and occasional!}' precarious, nature of a 
course that Avas leading us out into the open sea of Asiatic 
empire, with all its untried dangers and unbounded liabjliti(*s ; 
he had seen, as he said, the native States in the days of 
their power, and he Avaa still disposed to deal Avarily and 
generously Avith them; and he saw, like all far-seeing Indian 
statesmen, that so soon as our supremacy in India should be 
indisputably affirmed, our advantage thenceforward lay in 
upholding instead of lowering all the lesser principalities 
that acknoAvledged our sovereignty'. lie pointed, with sure 
judgement and precision, to the two sources whence real j)eril 
might arise to threaten the British Empire, as soon as it 
should have reached its climacteric. ‘ If, ’ he wrote, ‘ Ave 
‘ can manage our native anny and keep out the Russians, I 
‘ see nothing to threaten the safety of our empire until the 
‘ natives become enlightened under our tuition and a sepa- 
‘ ration becomes desirable to both parties.’ And again, in 
speculating on the probable duration of our power in India, 
he writes to Sir James Mackintosh :— 

‘ I am afraid the belief that our Indian Empire Avill not he long-lived 
ia reason, and not prejudice. It is difficult to guess the death it may 
die; but if it escapes the Russians, and other foreign attacks, I think 
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the seeds of its ruin will be found in the- native army—a delicate and 
dangerous machine, which a little mismanagement may easily turn 
against us. The most desirable death for us to die of sliould be, the 
improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch as would render it 
impossible for a foreign nation to retain the government; but this 
seems at an immeasurable distance. Coloniaation would help it on, but 
colonisation must begin by crowding and disgusting the natives. 
Europeans would penetrate into all parts of the country, offending their 
prejttdices, encroaching on their rights, and occupying many of the 
employments from which they derive their subsistence. This, and the 
fear of a colonial public, with all the narrowness and selfishness of a 
pojmlation of whites, appear to be the only objections to colonisation. 
As to its having a remote tendency to occasion a separation, I think 
that no sort of disadvantage. A time of separation must come ; and it 
is for our interest to have an early separation from a civilised people 
rather than a violent rupture with a barbarous nation, in which it is 
probable that all our settlors, and oven our commerce, would perish, 
along with all the institutions we had introduced into the country.’ 

The Mutiny of 1857 proved the aceunicy of Elphinstone’s 
pro<rnosticatious in rco-ard to our native army; hnt it was 
easier then to perceive that some such outbreak must be the 
inevitable (probably it is the invariable) sequel to a career of 
Asiatic conquest with mercenary troops, than it is even now 
to forecast the eftect of RTissia’s gradual approach to our 
north-west frontier. The English in India now wield the 
entire force of a mighty and well-organised dominion, and, 
although they are pleased to indiilge in chronic alarms at 
each ftu’ward step of Russia across the central deserts of 
Asia, yet if ever rumours deepen into actual menaces of 
invasion the English nation will take a very different tone. 
The spectacle of two great European nations contending on 
some battle-ground betw'een the Oxns and the Indus for 
supremacy in Asia would be a strange revival of the old- 
world stniggles for empire. No pains should he spared to 
avert such a collision, for it might upset half the world; and 
we have to remember always that upon the maintenance 
of peace and a good understanding between England and 
Russia, upon the discovery of a modus vivendi between the 
two civilising powers, depends the immediate future of the 
whole Asiatic continent. 

Elphinstone devoted the last two months of his stay at 
Poona to the preparation of a masterly report upon the pro¬ 
vinces that had been taken from the Peshwa. Sir Edward 
ehrooke has done well to make long extracts from this 
State paper, as it is a repertory of accurate knowledge and 
observation, while it lays out with remarkable skill and 
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sagacity the principles upon which the gradual introduction, 
of the British system of law and administration into the new 
territory might best be accomplished. He was entrusted by 
the Government with the task of carrying out his own plans 
and views; for the Peshwa’s territory was amalgamated with 
the Bombay Presidencj’’, and Elphinstone became Governor 
of Bombay. He had now to exch<ange a roving and rather 
adventurous life, in a position whore personal influence and 
authority had free play, for the restraints and carefully 
circumscribed jurisdiction of a regular government, and he 
was to leave the hills and rolling uplands of the Dekhan for 
the flat alluvial plains of Bombay proper. The change in 
scenery reflected the change in his associations; and the 
feelings with which ho regarded both are recorded in the 
following passages from his diary:— 


‘ Camp, Ainbf/ijautn, Oct. 2G.—After sitting up at a ball and second 
Slipper till near hall-past four, 1 left Poona at eleven, and did not get 
clear of petitioners, and persons taking leave, until I passed the Fowna 
at Waukreo. I afterwards occasionally sto])ped to look back to what 
could still be seen of the scenes where I have passed so many tranquil 
and pleasing hours. We rode on through Chandkair, and our old 
hunting-grounds, now rendered doubly interesting by the reflection 
that I should never more enjoy them. As wo came near our ground 
the scenery improved, and at last we passed over a low ridge, and 
entered a beautiful valley surrounded by mountains, over wliich 
towered the hill forts of Toruj, Tekona, Esapoor, and Loghur. ' The 
first two are particularly bold and magnificent. The valley itself is 
divided by the Powna, and is diversified hy some green and sunny 
knolls, scattered with line trees, ^’he eloiida were dull Jiiid heavy, and 
added greatly to the beauty of the view, both by their own ap{>earauco, 
and by the effect of the light and shadow they produced on the land¬ 
scape. I feel a sort of respect as well as attachment for this fine pic¬ 
turesque country ivhich I am leaving for the flat .and crowded roads 
of Bombay, and I cannot but think with affectionate regret of the 
romantic scenes and manly sports of the Deckau.’ 


Sir Edward Colebrooke gives an excellent and instructive 
account of Elphinstone’s various measures and projects for 
improving and consolidating the internal administration of 
Bombay during his eight years of government, which, as is 
remarked, was a term of almost profound peace throughout 
India. He was the first in India to collect and arrange the 
criminal ‘ regulations * into the shape of a code, and he even 
attacked the much more diflBcult problem of codifying the 
civil law of the country, which then rested entirely, as it 
still does largely, on confused tradition and conflicting 
authorities. The first step towards this end was to ascer- 
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tain whether there existed among the Hindoos any treatise 
or scripture of universally recognised authority in civil 
matters. And here Elphinstonc was forced to acknowledge 
the immense obstacles presented by the extreme variety and 
incoherence of different customs and ordinances for different 
castes and sects; but his correspondence on the subject 
contains much that is still worth reading by those who are 
now rolling uphill the huge stone of Indian codification. If 
you accept and declare as authoritative in our courts any 
particular compilation of Hindoo law, you stereotype many 
anachronisms and some absurdities, and you give the work a 
force and scope never contemplated by the loose unscientific 
jurists of old. If you do not accept and affirm any such 
traditional jurisprudence, your decisions lose the weight of 
authority^, and arc thus defective at base. In India the 
legislator is obliged to proceed very slowly in reducing the 
multifarious customs and irregular ordinances of primitive 
society to some common utilitarinu measure of general 
civic rights and duties. Of this Elpluustone was well aware; 
he showed great caution about demolishing indigenous insti¬ 
tutions before he could see his way to replacing them by 
othei’s equally suitable and well understood of the people; 
and he points to Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement 
of Bengal as proving that the best laid plans, the most care¬ 
fully considered reforms, may nevertheless throw a country 
into confusion and disorganise its economy. H(! was much 
influenced by Bentliam’s writings, and an amirsing story is 
told of the luisundersiauding caused by his having suggested 
in a minute that a jail sliould be built on the pattern of 
Beutham’s Panopticon—the word was misspelt Panoply by 
copyists, and utterly pu/zled the ofiQcials. But fundamental 
administrative reforms will never succeed in India until the 
natives themselves are ready to comprehend and to criticise 
them, and finally to co-ojperato in their execution. No man 
saw this more clearly' than Elphinstonc, whose minutes on 
the education of the natives, which he regarded as the 
preliminary to all social and moral adva.ucemont, and as the 
first step towards admission of natives to the higher public 
offices, arc models of statesmanlike composition. It was 
from him that public instruction first received the impulse 
that has carried it so far in Bombay'. Whether Elphinstone, 
like all ardent and highly intellectual reformers, did not in 
his Avritings anticipate too much from education, may be 
questioned by those who discern, in these latter days, the 
extreme complexity of the political and social problems 
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involved in the artificial developement of India under British 
rule 5 but in his own time he was a pioneer far bej-ond 
ordinary settled opinions, and all his acts for the furtherance 
of education were good. The proper ways and means of 
gradually admitting natives to a full share in all public 
functions is at the present moment a question of the first 
interest and importance, that is still under discussion. On 
this question Elphinstone’s ideas were most liberal, although 
the following extract from a private letter indicates that he 
may have occasionally attached too much weight to Oriental 
precedents. After expressing great pleasure at his corre¬ 
spondent’s opinion in favour of the admission of natives to 
all offices, he goes on to say:— 

‘ It liiis always been a favourite notion of mine that our object ought 
to be to place ourselves in the sauie relation to the natives as the 
Tartars are to the Chinese; retaining the government and military 
power, but gradually rclimpiishing all share in the civil adiuiniatratiou, 
except that d«’gree of control which is necessary to give the wht>lc an 
impulse and direction. This operation must be so gradual that it need 
not even alarm the Directors il)r their civil patronage ; but it ought to 
be kept in mind, and all our measures ought to tend to that object.’ 

It is, however, essential to remember, in all our reforming 
designs, that the English in India are trying an experiment 
that no Oriental Government has ever seriously thought of 
undertaking, because the English alone are looking about in 
earnest for some method of introducing constitutiouiil govern¬ 
ment. The Chinese system succeeds cliielly because it retains 
in the background, behind an apparatus of remarkable iolcra- 
tioii and liberality, a perfectly unscrupulous and unsparing 
despotism, always read}’- to cirt down any cxce.ssive aspira¬ 
tions of its subjects towards a share in the real power 
reserved by the niling class. In China we see an absolute 
Government playing with infinite skill and dissimulation 
at liberal institutions. In India we have, conversely, 
the representatives of a free, conscientious, and even 
democratic community playing rather awkwardly at abso¬ 
lutism. 

This remark may be illustrated from the book now before 
us. Within a few pages after the extracts from Elphinstonc’s 
very liberal and large-minded minutes upon the education 
and political advancement of natives, comes a letter in 
which he explains how he was obliged to deport from India 
a Bombay editor, on the complaint of the Chief Justice, 
who had quarrelled with his bar, and who considered that 
certain legal reports published in a newspaper ‘ reflected on 
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* him and on one of the judges.’ ‘ Of course,’ mites 
Elphinstone to Strachey, ‘ you admit that a free press and a 
‘ foreign yoke are incompatible with each other;’ and ho goes 
on to argue that although, so far as the Europeans in India 
are concerned, it does not much matter whether their press is 
or is not free, yet all the natives, particularly the sepoys, 

‘ are ready to trample on the Government if they see it 
‘ despised by their superiors.’ And he does not think the 
European community, although at least two-thirds can read, 

‘ of sufficient importance to jnake it expedient to risk an 
‘ empire for the sake of furnishing them with amusing news- 
‘ papers.’ It is not clear how Elphinstone proposed, on these 
principles, to accommodate the press censure (which he was, 
however, 011 I 3 " exercising under strict rules framed by the 
Supreme Government) with a wide extension of high educa¬ 
tion among the natives; for ho was loo clear-headed t o 
suppose that the risks and inconveniences, to the Indiaji 
Government, of a free press would be lessened by education. 
Probably he foresaw the dilemma plainly enough, but had 
no wish to accelerate the approach of inevitfible difficulties 
that lay beyond his own time, ilo had enough to do, for 
the moment, in dealing with some bitter quarrels over the 
press regulations that sprang np between his Government 
and the Supreme Court; for the same Chief Justice who 
had demanded the deportation of editors in particular, 
soon after came forward as defender of press libci’ties in 
general, and thi'catened with fine and imprisonment thos (5 
who published opposite views. This time he accused the 
Goveimment of connexion "with the offending newspapers; 
and this dispute, with a moi’ft serious controversy over a 
question of the Court’s jurisdiction, caused Elphinstone 
much annoyance during the last two years of his adminis¬ 
tration. 

Elphinstone’s Indian cai’eer was now drawing to a close. 
When he sent in his resignation of office, in Juno 1825, he 
'\vas within some months of completing thirty years’ unin¬ 
terrupted service in India; and it is probable that even at 
that time so long an absence from home was rare among 
officers of his stamp and repuhition. He went back to 
Poona, to pass three months hi the country where he had 
spent his best years and built up his reputation. His diary 
has the following extracts:— 

^August 20.—Not being able to sleep, I got up early, and rode first 
to the Sungum, and then round by the coast and up to the hill where 
Hamilton and I went the evening before Holkar’s battle. 1 was 
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sleopy at first, and tho places made little impression; but after some 
time the recollection of those old times returned. How totally unlike 
the present! The change in this place, though most complete, was 
the least striking; the change in myself—in all around me, in India, 
and in the world—is almost total; yet those days of youth were not, 
as might be fancied, days of thoughtless pleasure, but often of deep 
desuondency, mixed with ardent aspirations after better things. Had 
the life I have since led been offered to mo then, I am sure I should 
have rejected it with disdain. But all is now changed, and I perhaps 
am more fortunate in tho prospect of going to my grave in obscurity 
than I should have been if any of my wild and visionary wishes had 
been realised. 

‘ Oct 27.— Rode to-duy alone to the Kirkec bridge, visiting as I 
passed the little recess in the river bank where Hamilton and 1 used to 
bathe in time of old. It was quite unchfinged, and everything as it 
then stood was fresh in my mind. I then went to Kirkee bridge, up 
to the village (but could not find the Belle Alliance), and rode along 
the places which I remembered in those times. Then looked over the 
quiet plains to the west, and home by and through the Sungnm, which 
I probably saw for the last time. This gave rise to an abundance of 
recollections.’ 

He returned to Boinba}^ laid before his Council a valuable 
minute upon the administration of the Dckhan, and on its 
general state and progress; and from that time forward ho 
literally counted the days intervening before the date of his 
departure from India. He laid dowm office ‘ among tesii- 
* monies of respect and regard that have rarely been bestowed 
‘ upon any public functionary;^ all classes, native and 
European, presented addresses of encomium on his adminis¬ 
tration and regret at its close; and the Elplilnstoiu; College 
was founded as a lasting .moniorial of his exertions in the 
cause of education. 

He wandered home through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, reaching England in May 1829, after an absence 
of thirty-three years, and a voyage by sea and lanilof some 
eighteen months. Ho was at Constantinople in 1828, when 
the Russians were crossing the Balkans, and avIigu tho 
Sultan proclaimed a Jeltdd^ calling on all Moslems to rally 
round the sacred standard. He was in the Morea when the 
French forced the Turks to evacuate it; ho met Mr. Stratford 
Canning with the French camp at Messina; ho visited 
the then famous Greek leader Colocotroni; at Venice lie 
talked with Count Haugwitz, the Prussian ambassador 
who congratulated Napoleon after Austerlitz; and at Paris 
he saw Talleyrand, ‘ an odd figure, pale, with the skin of 
^ his face hanging loose, and with a great deal of hair, 
‘ gummed and powdered/ His notes and observations 
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throughout the journej, as given by Sir E. Colebrooke, are 
excellent reading. No retiring Anglo-Indian ever made 
better use of the opportunity and choice of routes afforded 
to those who have to find their way home from Asia to 
England; nor would Elphinstone have envied the smooth 
and facile speed with which modern governors are now 
conveyed from Bombay to Dover in three weeks. There is 
no doubt that the transition from arduous and important 
functions, and from a position of some eminence, to vacuous 
leisure and the flat comforts of ordinary European life, is 
not the less felt by successful and superannuated oflicials 
because in these days it is rapid and sudden. So probably 
Elphinstone was right to profit by his Homeric studies, and 
to follow the example of Ulysses, who, like himself, after 
many exciting years of Asiatic warfare and politics, travelled 
home in a very leisurely manner to his quiet island in the 
West. 

Not the least Interesting part of his journal at this period 
is the record of his first impressions on landing in England, 
and while he posted up from Dover to London. He had 
been so long absent that his observations read like those of 
a very intelligent foreigner, but warmed and lighted up by 
old recollections, patriotic emotions, and the unspeakable 
pleasure of finding himself at List again in his fatherland. 

‘ Long after I landed I was so sick and giddy that I scarce knew 
what I was about. I afterwards walked about the town, and admired 
the extraordinary neatness of the houses and streets. The shops made 
full as good a show as French ones. I was struck with the number of 
religious books. The people in the town were perhaps better dressed, 
but certainly not bettor-looking, than the Frencli. What surprised me 
was that they had all a slovenly lounging air, very unlike the energy 
and busine.ss habits one is accustomed to ascribe to them. All with 
whom I had anything to do were quite as civil as the French, or as 
was possible. I saw with delight many old objects that I have not 
seen since I left home. They were of the humblest description—ginger¬ 
bread figures, tin milk-pails, itc. Some servant-maid was astonished 
oil landing at Calais to hear the children speaking French. I was 
almost as much startled to hoar all the common people speaking 
English. The numerous carriages distinguished Dover from a French 
town. The hotel was much what one of equal celebrity would be in 
France, but more comfortable. 

* What astonished me most was the comfort of the people; every 
cottage was neat and finished, with geraniums in the windows, and 
often a little garden in front. Some few were of wooden frames, with 
lath or clay and mortar, and one or two looked just like those in 
France, but in general they were more like cottages at the Petit 
Trianon than the meanness of real life: indeed, the whole country 
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looks as if it were put in order for some grand holiday, and everything 
unpleasant put out of sight. The only disappointment is where one 
would least wish it, in the appearance of the people. We are certainly 
not better-looking than the French, and I doubt if the lower orders 
are even so well dressed. They have none of the ruddy appearance I 
expected, and those who are even approaching to the middle age look 
haggard and worn.* 

He felt rather isolated at first, but soon foxmd his place 
in London society; his tneeting again with the Duke of 
Wellington deserves an extract. 

^ June 25.—I dined with the Court of Directors, a dinner to Lord 
Dalhousie and Sir S. Beckwitli. All tlie Cabinet Ministers were 
there; some were pointed out to me, and 1 met several old acquaint¬ 
ances. A shout in the streets announced the Duke of WoJlington, and 
presently he entered. He looked older, but much the same as iii old 
times. The greatest change was in his softened and more courtly 
manner. I cannot describe the scnstitions produced in me by the 
sight of him. After some time I was told lie was asking for me, and I 
went up to him. He received me as he would have done formerly, 
and talked for a minute or two; wiid among other things that he had 
grown old and grey since I saw him, and that lie could not scamper 
about on horseback as he used to do then. 1 feel none of the shyness 
with him that I do with ordinary great men. Alter dinner ho made a 
speech, not flowing and easy, like a practised speaker, but loud, 
distinct, and full of matter. He alluded to his .serving the Comjxiny, 
and the interest he took in the Indian arm 3 ^ Many others spoke, 
several of them (Dalhousie, Beckwith, and Hill) plain soldiers," and no 
orators; but all with a self-possession that surprised and Iniuiiliated 
me by the comparison.* 

He was offered the Persian embassy, but declined; and 
after a long visit to Scotland, when ho noted the ‘ striking 
‘ difference ^ between England and Scotland, he settled 
down finally in London in 1881. His journal gives various 
interesting and amusing glimpses of notable pjorsomiges and 
events, particularly during tlie excitement of the Reform 
Bill and the Irish Disturbance Bill. Of the first Reformed 
Parliament Mr. Charles Wynne tells him, as they walk 
home from the House, ‘that it was so deficient in courtesy 
‘ that he could hardly fancy it the same assemblya remark 
that suggests much speculation as to what Mr. Wynne would 
have thought of the manners of the House of Commons fifty 
years later. His account of one of the earliest debates after 
the Reform Act is worth preserving for the picture it has 
left us of a bygone generation, and for his opinion on the 
different orators:— 

^ March 4.—I went for four nights to hear the debates on the firtt 
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reading of the Irish Disturbance Bill. Great apprehensions were 
entertained about its reception; and when Lord Althorpe opened it in 
a dull, heavy, hesitating speech, its reception was not very cheering. 
Several other members spoke for and against with no decisive effect; 
but Mr. Stanley rose, and in a clear, decided, conlidont, and earnest 
speech roused the feelings and strengthened the courage of the House, 
and was received with long and enthusiastic cheers, which showed that 
the feelings of all were on the Government side, howev<*r they zuight 
have been suppressed by prudence or want of zeal. Ilis facts and 
arguments differed little from Lord Altborpe’s, but the effect was as 
different as ice and fire. I had no idea of the power of eloquence, or 
rather of confidence and earnestness of manner. The last part of his 
speech was a severe attack on O’Connell, managed with great skill, 
with no appearance of study, and heightened by readiness in turning 
occurrences of the moment to account, making O’Connell’s cheers the 
occasion of some of the most murderous thrusts at him. Among other 
things O’Connell was reproached with liaving called the House GOO 
scoundrels, which he called out ho would explain. The House would 
scarcely wait till Stanley Avas done, but called for an immediate expla¬ 
nation. When Stanley had done, and all Avas expectation, Shell moved 
the adjournment of the House, but the cry for O’Connell was too 
persevering. He rose at last, and first tried conciliation, to little 
purpose; then manly frankness Avitli more success, until his lame and 
shullling explanation came, Avhich Avas received Avith a burst of laughter. 
O’Connell Avas completely disconcerted, made bad Averse by further 
attempts at explanation, and sjit down amid the strongest marks of 
reprobation from almost every side. The other speakers of note were. 
Tennyson—clear, fluent enotigh, but Avith too much and too undignified 
action, in both Avhich defects he is far surpass(*d by Lylton Bulwer, 
Avho has even more fluency, but Avith a lisp and a Aveak voice.’ 

At the end of 1834 the Wlii^ Ministiy was dismissed, 
and Lord Elleuboi’ough at once offered to Elphinstone, first, 
the permanent Under-Secretaryship of the Board of Control, 
and, secondly, the Governor-Generalship of India; but both 
appointments were resolutel)^ declined. In regard to India, 
he considered his health to be San insuperable impediment;’ 
but it is also curious to find hoAv little importance he at¬ 
tached at the time to the Governor-Generalship, which Avas 
twice proposed to him. In September 1834, when the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors Avishes to submit his 
name for the office, he writes : ‘ The probable employment 
^ of the next Governor-General will be, like that of the last, 
‘ economy and details of civil administration, with the 
* amendment of the Code, and settlement of questions 
^ arising from the late Act.’ And again (1835) : 

‘ As Governor-General of India, I should only have had to cut and 
clip ; my health certainly would not have stood it for six months; but 
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if there had been the least prospect of usefulness or distinction, I 
should not have thought of my health for a single moment. I am much 
cooled since old times, hot I vvoiild still give all the rest of my life 
with delight for one moment of real glory.’ 

Mr. Elpliinstone had certainly no gift of second sight 
when he predicted thus of a period which, under Lord Auck¬ 
land, witnessed the most memorable and tragic series of 
events, political and military, that our Indian history records. 

‘ It is probable,’ Sir Edward Colebrookc observes, ‘ that if he had 
attempted the great charge of India his health would have soon 
broken down, as it did only a few years later. Ozte might other¬ 
wise have been tempted to speculate on the change in the course of 
history which might have resulted from his presence in India when 
the Ilupsian alarm was at its height. Mr. Elphinstone once told me 
that he saw the destinies of Europe very nearly changed by a fish¬ 
bone ; General Wellesley was nearl}' choked by a fish-bone at liis own 
tabic. Lord Ellcnborough, at the public meeting held in Mr. Elphin- 
.^tone’s honour after his decease, boldly declared that had he gone to 
India there would have been no Afghan war. It is certain that lie 
would not have counselled that unfortnnate enterprise; and it is 
improbable that the Ministry of the day would have sent to a states¬ 
man of his knotvledge and experience such peremptory instructions as 
those which were said to have crossed in mitlseu the announcement of 
the decision of Lord Auckland’s government.’ 

Leaving to other hands India’s future, Elphinstone pre¬ 
ferred to write its past history; he settled down resolutely 
to his work for a time, and the volumes that he completed 
have taken a permanent place in all Indian libraries. But 
just as he had entered upon his account of the growth of 
the English power in Bengal under Clive and Hastings, 
Macaulay’s essays appeared. He seems to have been dazzled 
and disheartened, unfortunately, by their brilliancy; he 
decided that Macaulay had treated the period dramatically, 
and Mill philosophically, in a manner that loft him no excuse 
for going over the same ground, and that ho was content 
to fail as an historian Avith Fox and Mackintosh. So he 
abandoned his work in a fit of despondency, mainly attribu¬ 
table to his failing health ; and Ave have thus lost a history 
Avhich, so far from being superfluous, would have supplied 
manifest deficiencies, and Avould have succeeded just in 
those qualities, and in those parts of the subject, Avhero the 
shortcomings and misapprehensions of Mill and Macaulay 
are now clearly visible. Mill’s history is nob readable 
enough; Macaulay’s essays are so entertaining as to be 
almost too readable; the influence they have acquired is far 
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beyond their historical value. Mill had no sympathy at all 
with the English in India, and be did not properly under¬ 
stand the structure of Asiatic states or societies ; Macaulay 
saw at a glance the whole panoiuina of the wreck of the 
Moghal empire, and the tossing sea of political confusion 
into which the English plunged so boldly ; but he is at times 
wonderfully inaccurate, and he had not the profound under¬ 
standing of Asia that only comes from long sojourn among 
an Asiatic people. It is because Elphinstone, who was 
strong where preceding writers on India had been weak, left 
his work unfinished, that the following observation is as true 
now as it was when Elphinstone wrote it fifty years ago. 

‘ With all the loose information wc possess about the East, there is 
no book that gives an idea of tlic princijdes of an Asiatic government, 
or the structure of Asiatic society. It is only by a good history that 
such knowledge can be imparted, and India is tlie only country where 
wc have sufficient materials lo allow a hope of tuch a history being 
ever produced.’ 

The declining years of Elphinstone’s life passed very 
quietly. It is indeed renuirlcable that (if wo may judge from 
the extracts) the references in his papers to the extraordinary 
and momentous events which fill the annals of India from 
1H40 to 1858, are neither frequent nor very important. Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation of the Sattara principality shocked 
him, for its establishment had been a cardinal point of his 
Maratha policy, though the annexation of the Punjab, and 
even of Onde, received his appi’oval. Ho knew that, as we are 
now discovering to our cost in Egypt, there is no middle path 
between taking over allogcther an Oriental country and leaving 
it altogether to its own devices ; and he was inclined to give 
the King of Oude the choice of ceding his terx-itories or of 
attempting to govern them without British connexion or 
support; but this was chiefly out of a kind of scientific pre¬ 
dilection for political experiments. The Mutiny he discusses 
coolly and philosophically in a letter dated September 1857, 
when the storm was at its height, observing that foreign 
governments have kept their ground in Avorse cii'cumstances 
than ours, and mentioning ancient Eoino as an illustration. 
Much of his latest coi'respondence appears to have been 
occupied with the political and military questions involved 
in the reorganisation of the home government of India, and 
in the remodelling of the Indian army, to which he evidently 
attached paramount impoi’taiice. In 1859 he died. 

Sir Edward Golcbrooke eoncludee a work that he has 
perfoxined with much judgement and discrimination by a few 
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Lije of Mountstuart Eljphinstoyie. 

remarks on the high qualities, moral and intellectual—rare 
in themselves, still rarer in union—^that characterised Mount¬ 
stuart Elphinstone. Those who knew him are now very few, 
but those who have come after him are indebted to Sir 
Edward Colebrooke for a narrative that brings out into clear 
light and delineates the features of a man who has left us, 
on the whole, the best example of an Anglo-Indian diplomatist 
and administrator. The work is the more valuable because 
times and circumstances have so changed that the Indian ser¬ 
vices, whatever else they produce, will not bring back the type 
represented by Elphinstone. No young Indian officer can 
now travel slowly from one side of India to the other, with a 
supply of classic authors, and with ample time and oppor¬ 
tunity for studying the people, and thus preparing himself 
for an early initiation into the vicissitudes of a stormy politi¬ 
cal epoch. The time is past when Indian states were loose 
conglomerations of territory, the spoils of successful war, that 
were easily dissolved by a defeat. It was Elphin stone’s 
fortune to accompany conquering armies, and to be entimstod 
with the duty of bringing order out of the confusion caused by 
each shock of war, and of redistributing large territories upon 
some durable political basis. His time was one of sitnple, 
straightforward action, when the problems of Indian politics 
lay within the old-fashioned sphere of war and diplomacy; when 
the great issues were between the English Power and the cJiiefs 
who contended with it for predominance in India, the Indian 
people remaining passive lookers-on at the contest. He bad 
no concern, until quite at the end of his career, with the 
more complex and subtle difficulties of a later stage in India’s 
developement, when the English have to deal, not with in¬ 
tractable or incapable Indian chiefs and princes, but with a 
vast population, among whose leaders superficial culture has 
produced rhetoric, and who arc just coming into jiossession of 
political liberty, so fair a prize when gained by'' a nation’s own 
exertions, so dangerous as a free gift. Other times bring 
other men, and we cannot expect to look on Elphinstone’s 
like again; but his reputation will survive as a tradition in 
the Indian services, and his Life should be read by all who 
desire to understand the middle period of the expansion of 
England’s dominion in Iiidifi. 
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Aet. VI.— 1. The River Congo, from its Mouth to B6l6h6. 
By H. H. Johnston, F.Z.S., F.E.G.S. London: 1884. 

2. Les Voyages de Savorgnan de Brazza; Ogooue et Congo 
(1875-1882). Par D. Neuville et Ch. Bei^abd. Paris: 
1884. 

3. Die Loango Expedition ausyesandt von der Deutschen Gesell- 
sehaft zur Erforsehung Aeguatorial-Africa’s (1873-1876). 
Bin Eeisewerk in drei Abtheilnngen von Paul Giiss- 
PELDT, .Julius Falkenstein, Eduabd Pechuel-Loesche. 
Leipzig: 1879-82. 

4. Quatre Annees au Congo. Par Chaeles Jeannest. 
Paris: 1883. 

5. Angola and the River Congo. By Joachim John 
Monteieo. London: 1875. 

6. Correspondence relating to Negotiatiom hetvoeen the Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and Portugal for the Conclusion of the 
Congo Treaty ; 1882-84. Presented to botli Houses of 
Parliament. 1884. 

7. Further Papers relating to Negotiations with Portugal. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 1884. 

^TIhe forgotten heart of Africa has all at once become an 
■*“ object of competition to Europe. Of competition 
interested and disinterested—of competition religious and 
scientific, political and commercial, indefinitely varied in 
motive, method, and event, but always keen, ardent, and, 
for the future of both continents, momentous beyond pre¬ 
vision or calculation. A singular spectacle it is, that at 
which we are privileged to assist. The impetuous overflow 
into a new channel of the energies at once fostered and pent 
up by the conditions of modern life; the disclosure, for the 
first time to civilised man, of no inconsiderable portion of 
the habitable surface of our globe; the sudden develope- 
ment of its untouched and teeming resources; the distui*b- 
ance and readjustment thence ensuing to the complicated 
trade relations of the world; the appropriation, by every 
science relating to the earth and its inhabitants, of inesti¬ 
mable stores of fresh observation; the working-out of what 
might be called an anthropological experiment on the vastest 
scale, involving the destinies of uncounted millions of de¬ 
graded human beings; and all these separate elements of 
agitated progress dramatised, as it were, before our eyes by 
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the clash of emulous interests, and the swift activity of 
nations and individuals. 

The enormous central mass of tropical Africa seemed as if 
foredoomed by nature to isolation. North and south it is 
hemmed in by thirst; east and west by fever; and, lest deserts 
and swamps should prove ineffectual, cataracts sind rapids 
are added. Each of the four principal aj>proaclies to the 
fortress is barred by tumbling and swirling reaches of 
foaming water. Here, then, the conquests of civilisation 
must be by assault i-ather than by a simple advance. That 
assault is even now being delivered, in combined form, upon 
the barricaded approaches constituted by the Nile, the 
Niger, the Zambesi, and the Congo, and the politics of the 
civilised woi'ld are sensibly affected by the simultaneous 
advance of the Cliristian Powers on all the African coasts, 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, the Red Sea, Madagascar, 
South Africa, and the Congo. 

The modern epoch of exploration in Central Africa dates 
from the discovery by Burton and Speke in 1858 of the 
great equatorial lakes of Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 
Thenceforward it was no longer doubtful that a populous and 
fertile region, almost doubling the extent of Euro])e, awaited 
and would repay disclosure; and an unbroken succ(^ssion of 
heroic ti-avellers and devoted missionaries have not ceased to 
respond to the joint appeal of humanity, scientific curiosity, 
and commercial enterprise. These scattered efforts have of 
late been aided by the action of an organised and organising 
body. Although eight yeai-s have not yet elapseid since its 
foundation, the International African Association already 
takes rank amongst the great ])owers of the world. The 
brief history of its developement is one replete with curious 
instruction. 

In September 1870, a conference met at Brussels w’ith a 
view to afford the means of combining their energies to all, 
without distinction of country, interested in the welfare of 
Africa. Axi Association was formed, of which his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians accepted the presidentship; and 
to his royal munificence and zealous personal supervision 
the extraordinary success, so far, of one of the most con¬ 
spicuous and, at least in its inception, one of the noblest 
enterprises of our time, is mainly due. The objects of the 
Association were such as would, it was hoped, appease 
national rivalry and secure universal co-operation. Ex¬ 
cluding and disclaiming all purposes of political or mercan¬ 
tile aggrandisement, they rested on the broadest principles 
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of philanthropy and civil culture. The abolition of the 
slave trade, the rescue from harb.arism of a largo section 
of the human race, the enlargement of geographical and 
scientific knowledge, were alone aimed at; and the means 
designed to be used for the securing of those ends were of 
an equally peaceable, disinterested, and irreproachable cha¬ 
racter with the ends themselves. 

Let us pause to remember that twice before a similar 
design was formed, and proved abortive. Joao II. of Por¬ 
tugal (1481-95) did not limit his ambition to exploring the 
coasts, but aspired to penetrate and christianise the interior 
of Africa,* and conceived the bold idea, as well of striking 
out across the unknown continent a route to India, as of 
joining hands, in the intei’ests of humanity and the growth 
of knowledge, with Prester John, the legendary' monarch 
whose seat the critical faculty of the time had transferred 
from the steppes of Tartary !<.> the highlands of Abyssinia. 
Nor did his successors at once abandon the lofty project. 
Gregorio do Quadra was, in 1521, despatched to the Congo 
with instructions to attempt the Abj’ssinian adventui'e ; and 
although his mission came to nothing, the maps of the 
period attest the extensive and approximately correct ac¬ 
quaintance of the Portuguese Avith the main lines of African 
hydrography, derived, it is supposed, from far-reaching 
excursions made in the company of native traders. 

Again, the African Association, founded at London in 
1788, anticipated many of the designs of its ‘International’ 
successor. Its fortune, however, in cai'rying them into 
execution Avas Avidely ditferent. It enlisted the seiwices of 
Mungo Park, but none of tlie expeditious promoted by it 
prospered; and, having done its work by directing public 
attention to evils Avhich it Avas poAvcidess to remedy, it 
yielded its j)rominent position, in 1807, to the more purely 
humanitarian ‘African Institution.’ 

In 187G the prospect of regeneKiting Africa, though still 
remote, Avas conspicuously brighter than in 1788. The pro¬ 
hibition of the slave trade and negro emancipation had closed 
the market of the West against human mei’chandise; the 
opprobrium of supplying it was thus removed from the 
whole Atlantic coast of the negro-i)roducing continent, and 
legitimate commei'ce, long stilled by the noxious growth of 
an unhalloAved traffic, began to revive. In the eastern parts 
the ‘great open soi'c of the world’ was indeed festering; but 

* Cordeiro, ‘ L’Hydrographie Africaiiic au xv® Siicle,’ p. 8. 
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it was at least laid bare, and the increasing abhorrence with 
which it was regarded strengthened, year by year, the hopes 
of its ultimate and complete removal. From Zanzibar the 
route to the equatorial lakes had been so often trodden by 
European travellers as to have become almost a beaten 
path, in which discomfiture by robbery or desertion, but no 
novelty of adventure or discovery, was to be looked for ; and 
the savage court of Uganda by the shores of Lake Victoria, 
no less than the Arab trading and slaving settlement of 
Ujiji on Tanganyika, had become the familiar rendezvous of 
the pioneei’s of light in the dark heart of Africa. From the 
east, then, the International Association resolved to begin 
its labours, proceeding thence, step by step, westward as 
time and opportunity should admit. A chain of posts, form¬ 
ing so many oases of culture in the wilderness of barbarism, 
was thus gradually to be drawn across the whole of the as 
yet trackless equatorial region, and beneficent enterprise of 
every kind was to be assured, at convenient intervals, a 
refuge, a starting-point, and a link of communication with 
the extra-African world. They were to be, in short, ganglia 
in a vast nervous system of civilising influences. The first 
international station, then, was founded in August 1879 at 
Earema, on the eastern declivity of the rifted hollow forming 
Lake Tanganyika, and a second, on the western shore, has 
since been added. In the meantime, however, an event had 
occurred by which a totally new complexion was given to 
African enterprise. Shinley had crossed the continent by 
the great waterway of the Congo. 

Three hundred miles off the West Coast the Atlantic 
waves are reported by seamoiv to be still troubled and dis¬ 
coloured by the expiring ripples of the impetuous flood 
poured into the ocean under the sixth parallel of south 
latitude. Closer inshore the rush of waters is so powerful 
as seriously to impede navigation. ‘The Zaire,’ Samuel 
Pm’chas relates, ‘is of such force that no ship can get in 
‘ against the current but near to the shore; yea, it prevails 
‘ against the ocean’s saltness threescore, or, as some say, four- 
‘ score miles within the sea before his proud waves yield their 
‘ full homage, and receive that salt temper in token of sub- 
‘jection.’ * The less figurative language of Findlay’s ‘ Sail- 
‘ ing Directions ’ informs us that at forty miles from its 
mouth the waters of the river are still brackish, while at 
nine miles {or even, a's others say, at twelve) they are at 

Quoted in Tuckey’s ‘Narrative,’ Introduction, p. xii. 
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times quite fresh. Floating islands of bamboo, frequently one 
hundred paces long and as many wide, with trees and shrubs 
erect, and perhaps some captive craft tom from its anchor¬ 
age entangled, helpless, amidst reeds and grasses, are swept 
far out to sea during the floods, when the noise of the 
advancing stream suggests, even before land is sighted, the 
roar of a mountain torrent among rocks, and the deep, 
turbid red of its waves contrasts singularly with the clear 
blue of the Atlantic. 

The Congo, unlike most other great rivers, has no delta. 
When, by its own labours of erosion and deposition, its 
actual channel shall be so flir obstructed as to make fresh 
means of exit desirable, they will no doubt be found; and 
the excavation of such auxiliary branches is even suspected 
to have already begun.* But at present it discharges into 
the sea by a single, unbroken estuary, 7^ miles across, 
in which a sounding-line of 200 fathoms does not every¬ 
where touch bottom, and a current runs of five to seven 
knots an hour. The enormous volume of the outflow may, 
from these data, be imperfectly estimated; and, in point of 
fixct, the Congo, although overmatched, as regards the length 
of its course, by more than one rival stream, stands second 
only to the Amazon for the unvarying copiousness of its 
waters. Captain Burton places at the surprising figure of 
at least 2,600,000 enhie feet per second-^ the volume of water 
borne by it; and the admitted and sober estimate is 2,000,000. 
Now the Mississippi, when at the height of its March flood, 
carries down no more than 1,160,000 ; it sinks in November 
to 228,000, and its mean discharge is 675,000 cubic feet a 
second; while the Ganges has less than a third of the 
contents of the giant stream of North America. Moreover, 
the Congo never rniis low. It swells, indeed, and sinks, as 
the rainy and dry seasons succeed each other; but within a 
relatively narrow x*ange of oscillation. Such extreme in¬ 
equalities as are observed in the Nile and the Niger are here 
partially compensated by the alternating periods of afiluents 
drawing their stores from opposite sides of the equator. 
At Boma, accordingly, the difterence between the levels of 
the river in January, when it is highest, and in August, 
when it is lowest, does not exceed four or five feet, though 
higher up, in the narrows, it may amount to twelve, or even 
sixteen. 


* Johnston, ‘ The River Congo,’ p. 22. 
t Two Trips to Gorilla Land, vol. ii. p. 154. 
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This noble stream was first made known to Europe 
through the enterprise of a hardy Portuguese navigator. 
Diogo Cam, commissioned by Joao II. to extend the scope 
and enhance the glory of his reign by maritime discovery, 
reached its mouth in 1484, and planted, in token of Portu¬ 
guese supremacy, an inscribed column on its southern shore. 
The river (which has borne as many names as the Moon- 
goddess) hence became known as the Rio do Padrao, or River 
of the Pillar. But in a chart of 1513 the name of the 
‘ Congo ’ {Rio de Manicongo) appeared, and has prevailed. 
It was derived from the then powerful and well-organised 
native kingdom of Congo (Mam-Cougo signifies ‘king’ of 
Congo), since disintegrated into a multitude of sordid chief¬ 
tainships, through which the stream flowed to the sea. 
The euphonious appellation of the ‘ Zaire ’—a corruption of 
the local title Nzadi, ‘ river ’—was first iised bj’’ De Barros, 
in his ‘ Decades ’ (1552), and was consecrated by the verse of 
Camoens; 

‘ Alii o mui grande reino estii de Congo, 

Por nos jil convertide a fe de Christo, 

Por ondc o Zaire passa claro e longo, 

Kio pelos antiguos nunca visto.’ * 

Within the last few years Mr. Stanley has endeavorired, but 
without success, to associate the Congo with the name 
and eminent services of Livingstone; while in its higher 
reaches—a striking testimony to the narrow circumscrip¬ 
tion of tribal horizons—its native designations rival in 
number, and are frequently borrowed from, those of its 
tributaries. 

The origin of this mighty equatorial drain long remained 
involved in obscurity, for the uncertain tradition which 
derived it from a central lacustrine reservoir could not 
satisfy, and was accordingly rejected by, the criticisms of 
later geographers. Nevertheless, they could substitute for 
the rude indications they rejected only the blank of total 
ignorance, or hypotheses utterly misleading. An expedient 
much favoured was that of piecing together the upper 
course of the Niger with the lower course of the Congo, and 
so abolishing at once the twofold perplexity shrouding the 
exit of the one and the rise of the other stream. It was 
with this view, and under this firm persuasion, that a double 
expedition was despatched from England in 1810, to descend 
the Niger, and to ascend the Congo. Both were equally 

* Os Lusiadas, v. xiii. 
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unfortunate. The climate effectually guarded the secret 
sought to be explored, and exacted an overwhelming penalty 
for the attempt, in the mortality by which all the leading 
men of each party were swept away. Captain Tuckey, how¬ 
ever, mounted the Congo for 280 miles, discovered the for¬ 
midable Yellala and Isangila cataracts, and surveyed the 
almost unknown channel above the slave-juarket of Em- 
bomma (now Boma). When, in 1880, the voyage of the 
brothers Lander demonstrated the indepeiidence of the Niger 
by tracing it to its multipartite issue in the Gulf of Guinea, 
the associated problem of the Congo received an aggravation 
of its difficulties. Nor were they removed for nearly half a 
century; and then the solution came from the other side of 
the continent. For it is worthy of note that the course of 
none of the chief rivers of Africa has been successfully 
explored unless from above; the defences with which they 
are armed having proved assailable only when taken, as it 
were, in the rear. 

On March 31, 1871, at Nyangwe, some two hundred miles 
west of Lake Tanganyika, Dr. Livingstone stood on the bank 
of a great river rolling a dark-brown flood, at the rate of 
two miles an hour, towards the north.* With the earlier 
stsiges of its career ho was already in some degree acquainted ; 
he had, indeed, contributed more than any other towards 
their elucidation. Rising in the Mapnrumuka Mountains,! 
a couple of scoi’e of miles east and south of the southern 
extremity of Tanganyika, at an altitude of 4,600 feet above 
the sea, it assumes from the first, under the name of the 
Chambeze, the character of a majestic sti’eam ; forms and 
traverses the vast sheet of Lake Bangweolo; leaves it, as the 
Luapula, to revei-se its southern flow, and fill the extensive 
basin of Lake JMoero: ■whence it emerges, with the title and 
bulk of the Lualaba., to bear past Nyangwe, in the lowest 
ebb of the dry season, an estimated volume of 124,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. The more attentively Livingstone 
considered these imposing proportions, the more intimately 
he became convinced that he had before his eyes the upper 
course of the Nile—the true aqueous ti-unk, of which the 
Victoria Nile was only one of the principal branches. He 
refused to believe—although his persuasion was aided by 
desire, and not untroubled by misgiving—that any inferior 
stream to that of the Pharaohs and the Pyramids could 


* Last Journals, vol. ii. p. 111. 
t Geographische Mittheilungen, L, 1884, p. 37. 
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present, from the first, so noble an aspect. And in the fatal 
and fallacious pursuit of a discovery to which he clung with 
tenacious enthusiasm, as the destined crown of an illustrious 
career, he died in the wilderness. May 4, 1873. 

In truth, the comparison of volumes, as well as of levels, 
rendered his supposition an impossible one. The Lualaba 
carries nineteen times as much water as the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
with which Livingstone’s cherished theory necessarily iden¬ 
tified it, and three times as much as the Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
White Nile, after its juiiction with its Avostorn affluent.* 
Moreover, the valley of the Lualaba lies so considerably 
helow the valley of the Upper Nile as to enlist the force of 
gravity on the wrong side of the question. But, if not the 
Nile, the Lualaba could be no other than the Congo; and 
of this view Stanley’s memorable voyage in 1877 was the 
practical demonstration. It not only furnished the definitive 
solution of a long outstanding geographical problem, hut 
opened a way of communication across a vast and populous 
region of as yet unmeasured capabilities. It offered a new 
world to philanthropy, civilisation, science, commerce—a new 
world to be rescued, elevated, explored, catalogued, and 
brought to market. 

The International African Association was prompt to seize 
the full bearings of the situation. On November 25, 1878, 
the Comite d’fltudes du Haut Congo was formed ; the, scene 
of most energetic action was shifted from the eastern to the 
western verge of the African plateau ; and the services and 
commanding genius of Stanley were engaged to render prac¬ 
ticable for unadventurous intercoxu'sc the magnificent but 
arduous route which he had been the first to traverse. Of 
the difficulties obstructing the enterprise, and of the induce¬ 
ments to vanquish those difficulties, we will noxv attempt to 
give some idea. 

The whole of Central Africa constituted in ancient times, 
according to the conjecture of geologists, one vast inland 
sea, of which the present lake-systems are tlie scattered 
and diminished representatives. Through the channels of 
the Nile, the Zambesi, and the Congo, when these rivers 

* See Dr. B. Bebrn’s ‘ Beweise fiir die Identitiit des Lualaba mit 
* dem Congo,’ Geogr. Mitth. 1872, p. 405. A translation will be found 
in ‘Proceedings li. Geogr. Soc,,’ vol. xvii. p. 21. In intention, 
Cameron anticipated Stanley’s confirmatory journey ; in action, circum¬ 
stances were too obdurate for him, pushing his route further south. 
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had found or forced their several issues to the coast, the 
superfluous waters gradually drained off, leaving exposed a 
boundless field for the riotous prodigality of tropical vege¬ 
tation, and the restricted needs of savage man. The western 
edge of this elevated interior basin is flanked by a massive 
bulwark of Cambrian rocks, hardly rising to the dignity, yet 
bristling with the asperities, of a mountain range. This 
mass of slate, sandstone, quartzite, and shales, 200 miles 
across, and 1,500 to 2,500 or ^,000 feet in altitude, runs 
approximately parallel to and at an average distance of 
perhaps fifty miles from the coast, hero and there showing 
traces of the volcanic action by which its elevation was 
doubtless accompanied. This formidable barrier the Congo 
alone has completely succeeded in penetrating. Other rivers 
debouching on the West Coast—the Ogowe, the Kuilu, the 
Quanza—take their I’ise within its gullies and hillsides; but 
for the extensive overflow of the equatorial raijis no more 
than one waste-pipe is iwovided. It is necessarily such a 
capacious one as we find it. 

The passage, however, is not easily effected. Through¬ 
out, it bears the marks of struggle and violence. Too 
impetuous to be arrested, the strong rush of the stream is 
continually harassed by obstructions, which produce and 
appear in the thirty-two cataracts of the Middle Congo. 

Below all is smooth. At the very mouth of the estuary, 
on its northern shore, a commodious harbour is funned 
and pi’otected by a narrow spit of land, fortified against 
the encroachments of the river on one side, and the sea 
on the other, by arts with which the Dutch—its earliest 
occupants—have become familiar in their native country. 
Here is situated the important settlement called —lueus a 
non lucendo —‘ Banana,’ no specimen of that invaluable plant 
being discoverable in the neighbourhood. The most pro¬ 
minent feature in the vegetation for a score and upwards of 
miles along the river—-as far, indeed, as niitd and brackish 
water extend—is the amphibious mangrove,—the pile-dweller, 
it might be said, amongst trees—raising itself on a tangled 
mass of subaerial roots above the swamps which it haunts, 
embowers, and eventually solidifies into dry land. Behind, 
‘ the Bush ’ stretches inland; a magnificent growth, such as 
the Tropics alone can show, of palms in infinite variety— 
giant-palms, dwarf-palms, wine-palms, oil-palms, date-palms 
{Phoenix spinosa) —of stately bombaxes, flecked with the 
snowy tufts of their bursting seed-pods, delicate acacias. 
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ungainly baobabs, hung over, like a Christinas tree, with 
waxen flowers and pink-fleshed calabashes—all profusely 
intertwined and festooned with parasite creepers, and here 
and thei'e illuminated, through the gloom of over-arching 
foliage, with a vivid blaze of ardent colour. 

‘ Our adjectives,’ Mr. Johnston says, in the agreeably written de¬ 
scription of his recent visit to the Congo, of which we have placed the 
title at the head of this article, ^ are too puny to describe fitly the 
vegetation of such places as Kissangc [21 miles above Banana]. Wo 
want to express ourselves in the tongues of Central Africa, which have 
sometimes seven different terms to express different kinds of forest. 
Beyond the actual enclosures of the factories here, there is a splendour 
of vegetable gi'owth that defies an adequate rendering either with the 
brush or the pen. The hot sun and the oozy mud call into existence 
a plant life which must parallel in rank luxuriance and monstrous 
growth the forests of the coal-measures, and reproduce for our eyes in 
these degenerate days somewhat of the majesty of the vegetable kingdom 
in bygone epochs,’ (P. 32.) 

These imposing solitudes are such only so far as man is 
concerned; animal life swarms, thriving on the mutual 
destruction which, its superabundance evokes, yet scarcely 
seems to conti*ol- In this department of observation, Mr. 
Johnston’s skill as a naturalist renders liis testimony of 
especial value. The lagoons, abundantly fed with the alms 
of the adjacent river, are, he tells us, 

* the homes nnd feeding-grounds of myriad forms of life: of blue land- 
crabs, wliose burrows ridtlle the black soil; of always alert and agitated 
“ mud-fiah,” flapping and Hopping through the ooze ; of tiny ametliystine 
rcd-bcaked kingfishers; of kingfishers that arc black and white, or 
largo and grey and speckled; of white egrets, of the brown and 
stork-like scopiis nmbreitn ; of spnr-wingod geese; and of all-devouring 
Gypohierax vultures. A rustling in the vegetation, and a large 
venomous lizard slips into tlio water; or on some trampled bank a 
crocodile lies asleep in the warm sun, with a fixed smirk hanging about 
his grim muzzle.* (P. 36.) 

Further on, beneath Hhe forest’s solemn canopies,’ red- 
fronted barbets sit meditative or disconsolate on the twigs; 
little African woodpeckers creep up the branches; large 
green mantises lie in wait for flies, and occasionally find the 
defence by mimicry of their surroundings, with which Nature 
has cunningly provided them, fail before the keen discern¬ 
ment and keener appetite of a blue roller bird. 

* Out of the bosky trees little troops of black and white hornbills 
suddenly start and flap their loose, irregular flight to another refuge. 
Violet plantain-eaters gleam out, in their beauty, from time to time ; 
golden cuckoos, yellow- vented bulbuls, green fruit-pigeons, grey 
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parrots—^parrots that are grey and blue and yellow-shouldered, green 
love-birds, and a multitude of little waxbills, a medley of diverse and 
beautiful birds enliven this walk through the forest along the black 
peat path, with their loud cries, their lovely plumage, and their rapid 
movements.’ (P. 38.) 

Por mammalia, tliere are * harnessed ’ antelopes, bushbucks, 
lemurs, civet cats, and leopards; hippopotami are less com¬ 
mon than in the higher reaches; monkeys are unexpectedly 
scarce. Snakes, too, shine by absence. 

At Ponta da Lenha, some thirty-five miles from Banana, 
ocean-navigation ceases, although the upper channel is at 
all times safe for vessels drawing fully twelve feet of water. 
The river here divides into three branches, having a col¬ 
lective width of five miles, inclusive of numerous islands— 
some waving with palms, others thickly clothed with reeds 
find tall grasses, among which the crowned paj)yru3 is pre- 
ominejit, and all thronged with innumerable water-fowl. At 
Boma, thirty miles higher up, the ‘ true trough of the Congo ’ 
(fis Captfiin Burton expresses it) is entered. Constricted 
by rocky banks, gradually rising, as the barrier-district is 
more deeply penetrated, to precipitous heights of 1,000 feet, 
the stream rushes and swirls, as if impatient for the freedom 
of the plain. It exchanges, in a word, more and more com¬ 
pletely its character of a great water highway for that of a 
mountain torrent on a gigantic scale. At Vivi, 115 miles 
from the coast, this unwelcome transformation becomes 
unmistakoa])le. Here the region of cataracts begins which 
terminates at Stanley Pool—a distance, directly traversed, of 
140 miles, but lengthened out by the uneasy sinuosities of 
the vexed water to 230. The last and most terrible stage of 
Stanley’s descending journey was here, when the river seemed 
to have become endowed with a demoniac power of almost 
pei’sonal uiiilignity, from the long struggle with which he 
came out victorious, but with hair whitened as if by the 
lapse of half fi lifetime. 

The principal fsills are those of Yellala, Isangila (Tuckey’s 
‘Sangalla’), and Ntombo (one mile above Manyanga). 
These duly foam and roar, their menacing voices being 
heard (as the natives say) to ‘ speak ’ over a circuit of many 
miles. Their .impressive effect, however, is due rather to 
the prodigious volume of the flood they exasperate, than to 
the magnitude of the obstacles they interpose. Iirdeed, the 
last alone attains the dimensions of a ‘ fall; ’ the others 
may rather be considei’ed as ‘ limiting instances ’ between 
falls and rapids. In all, thirty-two distinct obstructions are 
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ordinarily counted, some of whicli are separated by long 
stretcbes of navigable, tbougli tumultuous, water. 

The shores of the river are scarcely more practicable for 
travel thiin its surface. The rolling uplands, through which 
it has cut its way to the sea, are intersected by numerous, 
profound, and precipitous ravines, the work and the beds of 
multitudinous torrents. The red colour of the adhesive 
surface-soil, and the chalybeate nature of the springs, attest 
the abundant presence of iron ; while the protrusion of bare 
masses of grey rock, and the profuse sjjrinkling of boulders 
and splinters of ‘ suet-coloured ’ quartz, add to the harsh¬ 
ness, without relieving the monotony, of the landscape. The 
labour of travez’sing these endless groups of separate eleva¬ 
tions is indefinitely aggravated by the gigantic and ferociom 
grasses (we use the word advisedly)—standing six to ten, or 
even sixteen feet high—with which they are not so much 
clothed as defended. Grass in Africa bears much the same 


relation to the tender herbage of our English meadows that 
a crocodile watching for his prey on a tropical river-bank 
bears to the harmless lizard that slips unheeded across a 
woodland path in Devonshire. It shows the full capabilities 
for offence of the structure. The graminaceoxis foes of the 
traveller are separately armed for cutting, bruising, and 
pricking; they drench him with hoarded moisture; they 
discharge upon him showers of barbed missiles; they 
obstruct his sight; they entangle his feet; they form an 
ambush for his foes. Their reign, however, is not perennial. 
When, with the advance of the rainless season, the grassy 
jungle becomes dry and sere, the natives set it on lire, no 
otherwise than in the days' when Ilanno and his Phconicians 
were terrified by the ‘ igneous floods ’ with which, night after 
night, tho unknown torrid shore was deluged. These annual 
conflagrations present a curious, and sometimes an impos¬ 
ing, spectacle, as they sweep in billowy volumes of smoko 
and fire over the hills, attended b}'- rapacious flocks of eagles, 
vultures, and hawks, watching to pounce on the half-grilled 
vermin unhoused by the unlooked-for calamity. Against 
their ravages tho native villages are protected by thick 
hedges of cactus and euphorbia; nor do they attack the 
forests sheltered by the deep valley-bottoms, and affording 
a secure habitation to the chief part of the fauna of the 
district—buffaloes, antelopes, leopards, flocks of hissing and 


whistling monkeys, with an occasional migratory elephant. 

At Stanley Pool a new region—the region of the Upper 
Congo—opens. It is not diflScult to foresee that here. 
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during many future decades or centuries, will be placed a 
focus of European intercourse witli, and influence upon, 
Central Africa. Hither the native trade-routes converge; 
from hence upwards the great river can be navigated for 
close upon a thousand miles, with steamers equal to the 
largest of those that ply xipon the Mississippi ; * from hence, 
too, its tributaries, in comparison with many of which tluj 
Thames at London Bridge or the Elbe at Magdeburg is 
an insignificant stream, offer 4,520 miles t of open water, 
giving access to an area of 000,000 square miles of country, 
perhaps the most fertile on the face of the globe, 

Stanley Pool is a rudely circular expanse twenty-three 
miles in diameter,J; the unruffled tranquillity of which affords 
a marked and pleasing contrast to the furious agitations of 
the foamijig tracts helow. It is formed by the separation 
or decay of the picturesque sandstone bluffs which guard 
the course of the river as it descends in a soiith-casteidy 
direction from the Equator. With eyes hungry for home, 
Stanley seized a reminiscence of England in the resplendent 
wliito ridge snrmoinilod xvith emerald verdure stretching to 
his right as he entered the Pool from above ; and, thouglx 
the likeness he scarcely xnorc than skin-deep, it has since 
then borne the xxame of ‘ Dover ClilFs.’ The laeustrine scene 
thus heralded is varied by many ishiuds, some affording a 
foothold to noble specimens of the i)alm tribe, some more 
ffoating rafts of bamboo and papyrus; enlivened by the 
opei’ations and ci’ies of a busy populace of ibises, parrots, 
pelicans, cormorants, axljxxtixnts, scissors-bills, spur-winged 
geese, scarlet-beaked terxxs, by the heavy plunge of a hippo¬ 
potamus, or the snort and splash of a bulfalo; softened by 
the gentle undulations of the folded hills, clad in the vel- 
A'^ety plumage of primeval forest, or in perfxxmcd drixperies 
of jasmine and landolphia; Avhile a background of more 
distant and elevated ranges adds a dignity the spectator is 
too much pleased and occupied to miss. 

The surface of this lake (for so it may be called) lies—in 
round numbers—1,000 feet above the sea, and is removed 

* See a paper by ]Mr. J. Stevenson on ‘ The Water Highways of the 
‘ Interior of Africa,’ published in the Proceedings of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, vol, xiv. (1883) p. l‘J7. Mr. Johnston, however, 
came upon some very troublesome shoals before reaching Bolubo. 

t This is Stanley’s estimate, and includes the main stream. 

+ For an account of its circumnavigation by the Kev. T. J. Comber, 
Bee Proc. E. Geogr. Soc. Feb. 1884, p. 71. 
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from it 345 miles by the devious course of the river, or about 
280 in a straight line. The climate is all that could be 
desired. During the hottest season the thermometer seldom 
rises above 87° in the shade, and with due attention to the 
native precaution of building on elevated ground, there 
appears little reason to fear malaria. Indeed, even the 
coast-region is less inevitably deadly to Europeans than is 
often supposed; nor can the Congo vie with the Niger and 
Gambia in pestilential energy. Certain points, it is time, 
reek with miasma; especially such intermediate ones as 
Ponta da Lenha, too far inland to feel the invigorating 
effects of the sea-breeze, and not far enough inland to attain 
the cooler air of the hills; and the liabits of many of our 
countrymen settled on the West Coast are unfortunately 
such as to render thorn peculiarly liable to imbibe and 
succumb to its influence. It is a melancholy but undeniable 
fact that alcoholic excesses very effectually conspire with 
fever to swell the death-roll of British subjects in Africa. 
The reckless orgies of past years are, indeed, happily no 
longer heai'd of; but there is still room for amendment. 

Imprudences less reprehensible, but sometimes scarcely 
less fatfil, are those of the enterprising and increasing class 
of explorers. Defiant or dogmatic, too frcquentl}', they 
arrive fresh from Europe in all the confidence of j'outli, 
determined to ignore, or projecting to disarm, the cljmate, 
and discover too late that the climate will admit neither of 
being for so much as a day ignored, nor of being at any 
time wholly tlisarmcd. Mistake'll thtjovies of health have 
to answer for the loss of many v:i,luablo lives. In former 
times blood-letting was regarded us the great prophylactic 
against fever, and a new-comer to the coast was held to be 
insecure until the whole of his Europcnn-7n(nle blood had 
been drained off, and replaced by vital fluid of African 
manufacture. Hence the lancet had jierhaps as much to 
do with the wholesale slaughter of tlie members of Tuckey’s 
expedition as the sun and the swamps. Even now the use 
of indigestible and innutritions food is by some hygienic 
doctrhiaires advocated on the illusory plea that the adop¬ 
tion of native habits must entail the acquisition of native 
immunity, one burden more being thereby added to the 
already burdened constitution. It should, on the contrary, 
be carefully borne in mind that unwise abstinence approaches, 
though by no means equals in destructiveness, unwise in¬ 
dulgence. 

The truth is that fair health can only be maintained in 
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tropical climates by constant vigilance and frequent self- 
denial, and vigilance and self-denial are usually more praised 
than practised. Yet the question of European existence is, 
after all, fundamental to the question of European influence 
in Africa. 

Since, across the broad equatorial belt of the earth, the 
rains follow the sun, and the sun passes twice a year through 
the zenith of each spot, there is a corresponding double wet 
season, recalling the ‘ early and the latter rains ’ of Scripture. 
On the Congo the summer extends from October to far on 
in May, bringing a long series of torrential and prolonged 
showers, broken only by an interlude of two mouths—known 
as the ‘ little dries ’—in Dece7nbor and January. Even this 
is encroached upon above Stanley Pool. Terrific thunder¬ 
storms accompany the ‘ greater monsoon ’ (Eebruary to 
May); but the lightnings arc, with the rarest exceptions, per¬ 
fectly harmless. During the ‘ caciiubo,’ or dry season (Juno 
to September inclusive), the sun is rarely seen in a clear sky; 
dense fogs veil his rising and setting, and are commonly 
I)ersistont enough to spare tliose sensitive to his rays the 
trouble of carrying an umbrella. A sere and forbidding air 
is then worn by the landscape. The ascendency of ever¬ 
greens preserves, indeed, much of its opulence of foliage 
to the forest, though without the festive decorations of 
the flowering season; but the aspect of the more open 
savannahs, scorched by drought and devastated by frequent 
conflagrations, is altogether lugubrious, and is not enlivened 
by the gaunt presence of leafless baobabs, standing exposed 
in nude and colossal grotesqueness. 

The rise of the Congo corresponds very imperfectly with 
the pi’ogress of the seasons at its mouth. So distant, so 
various, and so ample are the sources of its supjjly, that 
local reinforcements produce relatively little effect. Its 
Avatci’s have two maxima—a principal one in December and 
January, and a secondary one in April and May, the former 
depending upon the flood-time of its southern, the latter 
upon that of its northern aflluents. Ei'om a comparison of 
their respective amounts it is estimated that the tribute 
delivered on the left bank of the river exceeds that coming 
from the right in the proportion of nine to two.* 

More easily and concisely could it be told what are not, 
than what are, the productions of the favoured tracts watered 
by this majestic stream. The generous yield of all the 


• Stevenson, ‘ Proc. Phil. Soc. of Glasgow,’ vol. xiv. p. 212. 
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characteristic riches of the tropics is there found to involve 
no conditions excluding the cultivation of the choicest 
delicacies of the temperate zone. Most European vegetables 
thrive even on the coast: vines bear abundantly ; root crops 
can be obtained from seed sown two to four months pre¬ 
viously ; pai'sley and mint, endives and lettuce, onions, 
tomatoes, water-melons flourish, though in some cases with 
a tendency to degenerate which needs to be corrected by a 
reversion to European stock. 

The production of articles more proper to the climate is 
stinted by the indolence of man, but by no niggardliness on 
the part of Nature. Maize, introduced by the Portuguese 
from the New World, gives two or, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, three crops a year on the same ground, unsheathing 
its massy ears one month after the grain has been deposited 
in the teeming soil. Of Portuguese importation likewise 
are the colfee-plaiit and pineapple, which now grow wild 
over vast districts, and the manioc or cassava, the adopted 
but chief food of the indigenous population. A less welcome 
Brazilian immigrant is the tormenting little insect known as 
the chigoe or ‘jigger.’ Brought to the coast by an English 
ship in 1872, it spread with astounding rapidity both 
laterally and forwards, and is already a familiar post from 
Sierra Leone to Mossamedes, from Banana to Bolobo. 

The actual exports from the Congo are lew in number; 
but their multiplication, as well as tJieir increase, is a ques¬ 
tion purely of labour and transport. Even as it is, they are 
of no small importmice, our own share of them being valued 
at about a million sterling annually. Pabn-oil and kernels, 
serving to make our candles, soap, and glycerine, to grease 
the wheels of our railway-carriages, and, in the shape of 
oil-cake, to feed our cattle; ground-nuts, giving a large 
j)roj)ortioii of the ‘ olive ’-oil of commerce; caoutchouc, 
drained from the sturdy stem of the llowering, heavy-scented 
lliana entitled Jjandolphiu- forvln ; with, south of the river, 
some ivory, coffee, beeswax, gum copal, sesamum seeds, and 
baobab fibres for paper-making, are the chief objects of 
trade.* Cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, dye-woods, spices may 
be added in indefinite quantity, whenever hands to develope, 

* Fritz Robert, ‘ Afrika als Ilandelsgcbiet,’ p. 185. The use of the 
inner bark of the baobab (^Adansonia dOjUata) in the manufacture of 
paper was discovered by tlie late idr. Motitciro in 1858. 1,500 tons of 
this substance are now annually exported from the district between 
Ambriz and the Congo alone. 
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and transport to convey, tlie native riches of the country can 
be provided. 

It must be remembered that the opening of these pro¬ 
vinces to legitimate traffic is, as it were, of yesterday. So 
long as the slave markets of the West remained open, a 
criminal but lucrative traffic, defiant alike of the provisions 
of Portuguese law and the vigilance of English cruisers, 
continued balefully to stifle—with one exception—every 
other. The exception was the trade in ivory, which was the 
complement, and is but the languishing survival, of that in 
slaves. Promise had at one time seemed to be given of a 
brighter future. The Portuguese missionaries established 
at 8an Salvador and in Angola jjreached the gospel of labour 
wdth no less zeal than they preached the gospel of peace, 
and owed a large part of their success to the less spiritual 
part of their instructions. They introduced tiie cultivation 
of sugar and coffee, taught the people to prepare indigo and 
to smelt iron; and groups of cocoa-nut and oil-palms, of 
orange and lemon trees, with the ruins of ancient monas¬ 
teries, still recall the memory of their beneficent activity.* 
The power, liowever, which they thus acquired, rendered 
them objects of envy; the diversion of Portuguese energy to 
the more spacious region of the Brazils rendered them 
victims of neglect. The expulsion of the Jesuits cut off 
the chief supply of teachers; the pursuit of nefarious gains 
brought in its train moral apathy, and the paralysis of every 
higher interest; and the Portuguese dominions in Africa 
were, tmtil far on in the present century, all but completely 
suri’cndei’ed to the disposal of corrupt officials and a slave¬ 
dealing plutocracy. 

The attempt to catalogue the various riches derivable to 
commerce from the expanse of tenitory of which Stanley 
Pool forms the portal Avould bo idle and tedious :■— 

‘ Queiti qui acire volit, Libj'ci velit a’quoris idem 
Disccre tpauu multo! zophyro turlicntur arena;.’ 

Suffice it to say, that the oil-palm—a tree with a great com- 
mei’cial future—grows everywhere in the vast basin of the 
Congo, up to a height of 2,600 or 2,800 feet above the sea; 
that ivory, ‘as abundant as fuel,’ met the inquisitive gaze 
of Stanley in the far interior; that, throughout the broad 
tracts west of Tanganyika, cotton, coffee, tobacco, nutmegs, 
pepper, sesamum, india-rubber grow wild; that rice, wheat, 


* Angola and the Kiver Congo, vol. i. p. 212, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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and frnit-trees thrive wherever they have been cultivated; 
and that the mineral riches hereafter to be explored include 
iron and copper (probably in enormous quantities), cinnabar 
and lead, with local deposits (notably in TJrua) of the pre¬ 
cious metals.* 

A more doubtful theme remains to be touched upon—the 
inevitable one of humanity. Of humanity fallen to abysmal 
depths of degradation, but still human, and therefore pathetic, 
problematical, heart-stirring. The first contact of a civilised 
with a savage race is an event always of deep, and occa¬ 
sionally of tragic, import. So much is promised, and seems 
possible—a moral resurrection ; spiritual regeneration ; tho 
unearned inheritance of all the costly stores of hard-won 
knowledge; the sudden acquisition of powers over nature far 
transcending previous conception or present understand¬ 
ing. So little is performed. Tho odious and revolting, yet 
comparativ'ely innocent, pr.netices of barbarism are exchanged 
for, or associated with, the deadlier sins of cultured existence; 
the 

‘ Hordes grown Eiiropcan-heartod ’ 

arm dishonesty with a shrewder cunning, veneer vice with 
hypocrisy, inflate ignorance with arrogance; tho advent of 
the Gospel is heralded, and ovevshadow'cd, by the unstinted 
distribution of the fierce provocatives of gin a.nd gunpowder. 
Yet our higher life, with ils ‘ kjiowledge of good and"('vil,* 
must, by the working of a law which -we cannot presume to 
dispute, and am hardly att’eot to control, be presented to 
them ; and in tho twilight of their gross and besotted souls 
the tremendous choice must-be made. 

The whole of Southern Africa, from five or six degrees 
north of the Line to the Cape of Good Hope, is inhabited 
by a single variety of the human species, designated as the 
llantu stock. They are believed to have come from the 
north-east, and to have displaced aboriginal inhabitants, of 
whom representatives siirvive in Hottentots and Bushmen, 
and perhaps in some dwarfish tribes of the interior. Of a 
higher type than, though closelj"^ related to, the negro race, 
the Bantu peoples have, in many parts of the continent, 
brought to a high pitch the arts needed for the supply of 
their rude wants, while those wants themselves show no 
traces—we had almost said, no possibility—of being touched 
with any finer feeling. Amongst them there unquestionably 
exist cannibal tribes, although the practice has not been 


• Keith JoliQston, * Africa,* p. 3.53. 
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brought home with certainty to any of the dwellers in 
the valley of the Congo. All these latter are keen traders 
and rigid monopolists; and to Stanley’s unwitting contnv 
vontion of the iron customs blocking the navigation of the 
great river, the unrelenting hostility everywhere encountered 
by him on his first voyage Avas probably due, rather than to 
the more loathsome greed of human flesh. In a similar 
spirit, the coast tribes have inimemorially arrogated to them¬ 
selves the privileges and profits of intermediaries between 
European traders and their customers from the interior, 
clinging to both with a tenacity which effectually barred 
access to the countiy beliind. These mischievous monopolies, 
however, have now at last been submerge<l by the great 
wave of progress carrying the enterprise, the curiosity, and 
the philanthropy of Europe to the centre of Africa. 

The inhabitants of the districts below Stanley Pool may 
all be comprised under the appellation of ‘ Ealcongo,’ or 
‘ people of Kongo.’ Once united to form tlio imposing 
kingdom of that naixio discovered by the Poi’tuguese in the 
fifteenth century, they have since lost all trace of national 
cohesion, and there is reason to believe that civil disinte¬ 
gration has been accompanied by social, if not by moi'al, 
tlegcneracy. They prove to be, in general, an inoffensive, 
though scarcely a very estimable, race. Morality they have 
none; in lying, stealing, and cheating they are ‘to the 
‘ manner born ; ’ their memory for benefits is flt'eting; tueir 
laziness is unconquerable ami incurable. Yet they are not 
devoid of kindly impulses, and glimpses of, aivd desires for, 
better things. These, however, are embedded in the mud of 
gross and cruel superstitions, by which the vague aspirations 
towards the unknown implanted in every human breast are 
turned into the fatal instruimmts of further degradation. 
The ignoble pju’ody of religion which they' i^i’ofoss is fetieliism 
in its vilest form; sorceiy gives the only admitted rationale 
of disastrous occurrences, and reai)S a jdentiful harvest of 
victims; each death is investigated or revenged by the 
witch-detecting draught of ‘ casca,’ the Bakongo philosophy 
of life including no idea of its natural limitation. The 
nganga, or ‘ fetish-man,’ raised to that ‘ bad eminence ’ by 
superior intelligence or villainy, represents justice, exorcises 
the demons of sickness, guides the fury, or imposes the 
tyranny of superstition, and reaps the wages of power. 

Circumcision is universally practised on boys approaching 
the age of manhood, and is in many places associated with 
a prolonged course of initiation, including the acquisition 
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of a hieratic language, never cojnmunicated to females or 
strangers. The Bakongo week consists of four days; th.© 
year of six mouths; each dry and each rainy season being 
reckoned as a distinct term. Their ideas of time, however, 
are extremely vague; they have scarcely the faintest national, 
and probably a very feeble personal, consciousness of the 
past, and only the most confused and evanescent anticipa¬ 
tions of a future state. 

A more wholly dissipated and worthless life than that of 
these unsophisticated people it would be difficult to conceive. 
Dancing, drinking of malafu (the fermented juice of the 
palm or sugar-cane), with chimorous enjoyment protracted 
far into the night, are succeeded by the characteristic matu¬ 
tinal ill-humour of the rake, soothed by tobacco, or vented in 
conjugal squabbles. The slight tillage of the ground needed 
to raise enough beans, manioc, plantains, and sweet potatoes 
to live upon, with a stock of ground-nuts to barter for rum 
and muskets, is accomplished by the women; the men, fully 
conscious of the dignity of their sex, yawn and smoke, hunt 
—with or without the aid of jnangy curs not even civilised 
enough to yelp—such small game as rats and lemurs, field- 
mice, frogs, and grasshoppers, snare bmls, or draw from 
their nets the abundant and delicious fish with which the 
rivers are stored. Their ample leisure renders them, as 
might be expected, prodigal of time. ‘ Palavers ’ with tlujm 
are intolerably tedious ; procrastination is their chosen ally ; 
the white man’s fever of haste is met by the stolid resistance 
of inertia. Yet the commodity they squander is oven more 
scantily at their disposal than it is at ours ; their lives are 
short, and old age overtakes them in what to a European 
would be the pidme of life. 

The Bateke and Bayansi tribes, encountered at and above 
Stanley Pool, present a wilder and stranger, if less sordid, 
aspect than the population of the littoral and intermediate 
territory. Their bodies ai’o stained with camwood, ochre, 
and charcoal, or decorated with cicatrices raised into fanci¬ 
ful patterns ; their faces are hideously distinguished by deep 
tribal cuts; the merciless extirpation of eyebrows and eye¬ 
lashes is ffisthetically supplied for by glaring circles of red 
and yellow paint; their exuberant hair stands erect in a 
multitude of porcupine-quill plaits, or rises in hornlike, or 
depends in proboscidal, excrescences, or, in those of simpler 
tastes, is severely straitened into a pigtail; their scanty 
clothing is of native grass-cloth, dyed deep red with cam¬ 
wood. Yet the lighter tinge of their chocolate-brovm com- 
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plexions, as well as the nobler cast of their physiognomies, 
attests a higher typo of humanity than that of the Bakongo, 
who, it is conjectured, have adulterated the purity of their 
Bantu descent by admixture with the lower races they drove 
before them towards the sea. Indeed, the villages on the 
Upper Congo can occasionally show specimens of the per¬ 
fectly developed human form recalluig the beauty of a Greek 
statue.* Moreover, the arts of life are cultivated with 
increased diligence and success. The houses f (constructed, 
as usual, of palm-fronds or dried grass woven over a frame¬ 
work of light poles) are spacious and well-built; weapons 
and utensils show no common skill in the finish ; an air of 
comfort and prosperity surrounds those plantain-shaded 
dwellings. A more vital improvement is the relaxation 
of the tyranny, and disappearance of the chief terrors of 
fetichism and witchcraft, accomi)anied with the retention in 
a more distinct though still shadowy form of the idea of a 
Supreme Being. 

3Ir. Stanley has, by a rough and perhaps over-sanguine 
process of calculation, arrived at the figure of 49,000,000 
as representing the inhabitants of the Congo basin; M. de 
Bra/za raises the estimate to 80,000,000. It is not unlikely 
that even the loAver one exceeds the truth, though not so far 
that we ma,y not with prudence accept it, at least pro¬ 
visionally. Now, stripping off philanthropic disguises (since 
altruistic considerations appeal, and will perhaps ahvays 
continue to appeal, to a small minority), wo may say, baldly 
and bluntly, that the desire to secure the custom of these 
fifty millions of savages is the motive power chiefly impelling 
European action in the valley of the Congo. Other markets 
;ire already glutted, or blocked by exclusive tariffs; yet pro¬ 
duction must go on, for production is a law of life to the 
manufacturing populations of the world. Hence the eager 
search and sti'Uggle for new oxitlets to relieve the growing 
pressure of over-production, and set the stagnant waters of 
trade flowing. 

Thus we want these people far more directly and con¬ 
sciously than they want ns. Wo want thorn to buy our 
cottons, our cutlery, our hardware, and, alas! our more 
pernicious commodities as well. We want them to develope 


* Johnston, ‘ The Eiver Congo,’ p. 210. His pencil, it must be 
said, is less flattering than his pen. 

■f This does not apply to the Batcke huts on the shores of Stanley 
Pool, which are low and ill-built. 
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tlie riclies of their country for our benefit—to plant, to delve, 
to mine, in order that the industries of Europe may he 
quickened, and the luxuries of Europe augmented by . the 
inpouring of the tropical bounties of Africa. The coldest 
views of self-interest, then, demand that we should come 
amongst them as peacemakers and protectors. Their eleva¬ 
tion is our advantage, still more their preservation. We 
must educate them to feel wants we alone can supply ; we 
must abate their barbarian pride, and subdue their barbarian 
indolence, to embrace the restraints, because appreciating 
the rewards, of industrial occupations. Above all, we miist 
at all hazards avert from them the impending curse of the 
slave trade. Already a lair of human beasts of prey is fixed 
at Nyangwc on tlie higher Congo; it may not be easy to 
dislodge or extii-pate, but it ought to be possible to limit 
them to their actual field of ravage. Recent events in the 
Sotidait have, indeed, gravely added to the difficulty of 
realising even this moderate in-etcnsion; for it should be 
remembered that the cause of the False Prophet and his 
triumph ax*e the cause and the triumph of the slave-hunters 
of Equatorial Africa. It may, hoxvever, be hojxed that the 
organisation of the Belgian Association will offer an impass¬ 
able barrier to their jn-ogress westward, although without 
resorting to so extreme a remedy as that on the point of 
being applied b}’’ General Gordon pi'evious to his unfortunate 
mission to Kluirtoum that of raising a,u ‘ evor-victorious 
army ’ of liberated slaves to pi’otect the harassed districts, 
and thus braving the dangers of a servile war in order to 
avert the horrors of slave-razzias. 

It now becomes of interest to consider the progress actually 
made in opening ixp these magnificent regions. And here 
the International Association has distanced all competitors. 
Not so much to the priority secured by prompt action is this 
duo, as to the judgement displayed in employing as chief 
agent Henry Morton Stanley. 

The early history of this remarkable man is no secret, and 
does him uncommon credit. From the first, we discern in 
him that ineradicable tendency to rise to the summit of 
circumstance, which has conducted him from a position of, 
it might have seemed, hopeless obscurity, to one of splendid 
power and reputation. In the poor-house of St. Asaph he 
scraped together learning enough to qualify him, at the age 
of thirteen, for the post of school teacher.* Reaching New 


• Men of the Time, 11th ed. 1884. 
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Orleans two years later, in the modest capacity of a cabin- 
boy, he attracted the notice of a merchant, whose adoption 
he emphasised by the exchange of his native name of Row¬ 
lands for that now borne by him. He was not destined, 
however, for the enjoyment of an adventitious prosperity. 
Thrown once more upon his own resources by the unexpected 
death of his patron, he adopted the military profession, and, 
at the close of the Civil War, drifted into no less congenial 
employment as a newspaper correspondent. His first visit 
to Africa was in 18G7, when he attended, as the representa¬ 
tive of the ‘ Now York Herald,’ the march of the British 
army to Magdala. How ho ‘found Livingstone,’ and how 
he crossed ‘ the Dark Continent,’ we have no need to recall 
to the memory of our I’eaders. 

In August, 1879, he reached the mouth of the Congo, 
l)repared to lay formal siege to its defences. To one of 
fewer resources they might well have appeared impregnable. 
The first ‘ civilising station ’ was planted at Vivi, where the 
river ceases to be navigable. Thence to Isangila, a distance 
of fifty-two miles, a road had to be constructed, along which 
to transport the sectional steamers destined for the explora¬ 
tion of the immense aqueous tracks above. The obstacles 
were enormous, and cost sixteen months of unremitting toil 
to overcome. For the first time, the natives of the Congo 
witnessed the triumphs of engineering skill; and their ad- 
mh’ation is concentrated and commemorated in Stanley’s 
local title of the ‘Rock-breaker’ {Bnla-mtdado). A second 
station Avas established at Isangila; and it was there found 
possible to trust, for some seventy-three miles, to the ready-¬ 
made, but rude and treacherous, Avatev-path for the transport 
of the expeditionary material. By the end of May 1881, 
the AA-liolo pioneering force was collected at a third station 
iiear the native market of Manyauga, Avhence Stanley Pool 
—the goal of so many eudeavoxars—lay in a remoteness of 
about ninety-five miles. Some delays, caused by- sickness 
and negotiations, interposed bixfore Stanley was able to realise 
his project of pushing on in front to survey and secure 
building ground, and establish friendly relations. It was 
thus the end of July before be readied the vital spot. He 
had the mortification to find that he had been anticipated. 

Count Pietro Savorgnan do Brazza was born at Rome, of 
an ancient and noble Fi'iuliau family-, in 1852. Some daring 
exploits in a leaky boat on the Lake of Albano indicated, it 
is thought, his adventurous turn, and having removed to 
France, he, in 1868, entered the naval school at Brest, and 
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left it witli the rank of midshipman after two years. In 
1872 he found himself stationed in the ‘Venus,’ at the 
mouth of the Gaboon. The French colony here seated 
‘ astride of the equator,’ was occupied in 1842, and extended 
in 1862 so as to include the spacious delta of the Ogowe, 
covering, on both sides of Capo Lopes, a sea-front of eighty 
miles. Only the lower course of the united river was known; 
but the great breadth of its channel, and the considerable 
body of water traversing it at all seasons, intimated a dis¬ 
tant origin and an imposing career. Do Brazza fell under 
the spell of indefinite possibilit}" exercised by the grt^at 
African rivers. The idea took possession t)f him that the 
Ogowe would pi’ove to be one of Nature’s highways to, or 
across, the mysterious equatorial plateau, and might even 
serve as the outlet for the perplexing flood of the Lualabii. 
Properly authorised and tolerably equipped, he started from 
the Gaboon for its exploration November 2, 1875. Three 
years later ho returned, crestfallen. The Ogowe had turned 
out to be a mere littoral stream, of no commanding geo¬ 
graphical or commercial importance. His journey, however, 
had not been void of some notable positive results, besides 
this negative one. Abandoning the blind-alley of the Ogowe, 
he struck towards the interior, across a bare and sandv 
waste, to which the recent tracks of lions lent some of the 
dignity of dread, and came upon two considerable risers— 
the Alima a,nd the Licona—flowing nearly duo east. From 
the navigation of the former the nmrdenjus assaults of the 
riparian population compelled him to desist, after he had de¬ 
scended it in canoes for upwards of 100 kilomelros. He was 
then, unknown to himself, within five days’ sail of the Congo. 

Scarcely had lie heard the result of Stanley’s experimentum 
cruets as to the Lualaba, when ho perceived that both his 
newly-discovered rivers must belong to the Congo system, 
and would, perhaps, afford means of communication with its 
upper waters, less direct, but more practicable, than the 
audacious way of the thirty-two cataracts. Above all, the 
route of the Ogowe would be a French route, and swift 
advantage might be taken of it to secure the priority of 
French interests in the opening Eldorado of the future. De 
Brazza, after his manner, spared no pains to render actual 
what he saw to be possible, and left Europe on a fresh 
African mission, December 27, 1879. On September 10, 
1880, he concluded, with the ‘Makoko,’ or king of the 
Batekes, the famous treaty ratified by the French Chamber, 
November 21, 1882. 
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Now, it is a question whether this potentate is the Makoko, 
or merely ct Makoko. The title signifies ‘lord,’ or ‘prince 
is an appellative, not an appellation; and as such is, or may 
be, borne by the chiefs of many different tribes. But in the 
descriptions of early topogra])liers, one pre-eminent, though 
uncertainly posited, ‘ Macoeo ’ figures, cekibrated by Dapper 
as the ruler of thirteen kingdoms. Of this ‘ geograxihical 
‘ Proteus ’ (to borrow Captain Burton’s phrase) Do Br.azza 
claims that his African ally is the legitimate successor. Wo 
apprehend that the title would be difficult to establish; but 
let that pass. Time could scarcely be more arrantly Avasted 
than in argument over the hereditai'y rights of negroid 
kinglets. 

The piuctical upshot, at any rate, of Do Brazza’s dealings 
with him was the establishment of the Prench, in a position 
of privilege and precedence, on the shores of Stanl(^y Pool. 
A stri]? of land, situated on the right bank, close to its 
southern entrance, became the site (October 8, 1880) of the 
station since named ‘ Brazzavilletlie local chiefs hoisted 
the tricolor in token of their adoxitioii of French inten’sts, 
and choice of French protection; and the prize sli-iven for 
Avas, to all iippearance, Avon. 

But Stanley actually coinniandod the ‘resources of civi- 
‘ lisation’ Avhicli De Brazza’s hags and parchmciiis only 
symbolised. A ijreliininai-y repulse, due to the strong 
(iallican prepossessions of the tribes, ser\"ed only to quicken 
his resolution. He ])ushed on the conq)letion of his road 
from Manyanga, jAaeilicd and won OA^er the chiefs, founded 
Leopoldville (the ‘ gresit Einj)irc City'—that is to be—of 
Central Africa, in Mr. Johnsion’s glowing anticipation), and 
launched, Doceniber 3, 1861, the first steamer by Avhich the 
tranquil surface of Stanley Pool was furroAved. 

The jiosition of Leopoldville was the best that could bo 
obtained, but is scarcely everything that could be desired. 
The substantial and commodious buildings Avhich shelter the 
personnel and suj^plies of the Belgian Expedition, are xdaced 
at an elevation of 50 feet above the river, just two miles 
below its emergence from the Pool. They lie opposite to, 
but further down than Brazzaville, Avhieh has its seat at the 
very mouth of the outrushing torrent, while the rival settle¬ 
ment is pushed, as it were, somewhat doAvn the throat of 
the ravine affording it an exit. Tlie tribulations of the 
rapids have, indeed, by anticipation there already set in; 
and its access to the Pool is accordingly neither safe nor 
easy. 
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Both leaders rcpau'ed to Europe in the autumn of 1882, 
to report progress and recruit health. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the qualities brought by each to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his task; celerity, endurance, adamantine resolution, 
unflinching courage; the power to disarm, and the patience 
to suffer, barbarian opposition; skill to evade, intrepidity to 
confront, prudence to retire before, difficulties. Equally 
remote from both is the character of a mere vulgar ad¬ 
venturer. De Brazza is an enthusiast, who has spent a 
large part of his private fortune in carrying out an idea by 
which he has been pursued almost from boyhood; his 
humanity and tenderness towards the lower races with whom 
he has been brought into contact have earned him the title 
of ‘ Father of Slavesonly his patriotism towards his 
adopted country may, to insular spectators, appear to savour 
overmuch of that chauvinism which, forcibly repressed in 
Europe, seeks to recuperate and vent its energies in distant 
adventure. Stanley, on his side, sees and seeks in the 
mighty river of which he may justly be styled the discoverer, 
the redemption of the ‘lost continent,’ and works for the 
future both of Europe and Africa. Nor should it be for¬ 
gotten that the personal rivalry, which has at times strained 
the I'clations of these two striking individuals, has never 
been permitted to transgress the limits prescribed by loyalty^ 
to a common purpose, or to exclude mutual aid in the 
vicissitudes of their altei-nating fortunes. 

The visit to headquarters in 1882 marked ihe close of one 
and ihe oj^ening of a fre&h struggle for priority. Do Brazza 
had won the race to Stanley Pool. A new goal was now 
before him. Returning to the coast in March 1882, he had 
discovered a hitherto untried route, of which he was not 
slow to discern the advantages. A line river, some 1,200 feet 
wide, enters the Atlantic about 110 miles north of the Congo. 
It is there known as the Knilu, though higher up it is 
designated the Niari. De Brazza’s mobile mind at once 
grasped the idea of its importance to his position at Stanley 
Pool. A short road or railway connecting its navigable 
waters with those of the Juc, which enter the Pool hard by 
Brazzaville, would, he perceived, bring the French station 
Avithin 280 miles of the sea, whereas its line of communica¬ 
tion by means of the Alima and Ogowe is reckoned to 
measure 600. 

Not without the expenditure of much eloquence and 
energy the French Chamber was induced to provide the cost 
of a fresh expedition, destined, pidmarily, for the occupation 
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of the Kuilu valley. But it was now Stanley’s turn to play 
the forestaller—to 

‘ Seizo the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense string murmui-.’ 

While he was still generally supposed to be enjoying well- 
eaiTied repose at Mce or Madrid, ho was already on the 
coast of Africa; and De Brazza learned, by severe experience, 
that preparations often prove abortive for the precise reason 
tliat they have been clamorous. His ships reached the 
mouth of the Kuilu only to find it in full Belgian occupation, 
and he had reluctantly to content himself with the seizure 
of the two not unimportant coast settlements of Loango 
and Ponta Nera. 

Since the execution of the coup de main in the Kuilu valley 
the progress of the Belgian Association has, in little more 
than a year, been rapid and splendid. By the latest reports 
(doubtless already behind the truth) the blue flag with a 
golden star, chosen to symbolise an anomalous though im¬ 
posing authority, is displayed at thirty-odd stations ; close 
upon two thousand persons are in the employment of its 
agents; the territory ceded to it is measured by degrees of 
latitude; a flotilla of thirteen vessels keejis up communica¬ 
tions along the ‘ moving highway ’ of the great river. Por 
2,000 miles and upwards from its mouth, the populations of 
its shores have been startled by the portent of steam- 
navigation, and their opposition to the white man’s progress 
at least temporarily cowed. Even the great Aruwimi—to 
Stanley of formidable memory—has been successfully as¬ 
cended, although its attempted and desix-able identification 
with the Welle of Schweinfurth, by which the systems of 
the Nile and Congo would be brought into close connexion, 
and a water route opened into the heart of the Ghazal 
coiiulry, must, in the face of Dr. Jxrnker’s adverse conclu¬ 
sion, be still regarded as doubtful. Close to Stanley Falls, 
a series of seven cataracts by which navigation is interrupted 
270 miles below Nyangwe, the furthest station (so far) on the 
Congo was founded in December last; and tentative inter¬ 
course was held with Karema, on Lake Tanganyika. Thus 
the colossal programme of 1876 is well within view of 
realisation, and the girdle of civilised communication, by 
Avhich the unknown continent was then designed to be 
spanned, is being rounded off to completion. 

But these surprising results have not been obtained with¬ 
out a notable change in the character of the organisation 
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effecting them. As an ‘ international ’ concern it may be 
said to have utterly broken down. The ‘ note ’ of univer¬ 
sality has long ago departed from it. The formation of 
national committees, acting under the guidance of the 
Belgian Executive, was part of its original constitution, and 
representatives from no less than ten European countries 
met i n a species of international parliament at Brussels, to 
discuss and concert measures, June 20, 1877. The promise 
of harmonious action, however, thus held out has not been 
maintained. Secession, virtual or avowed, has been the 
order of the day ; and the parent institution finds itself 
surrounded by, while separated from, a number of inde¬ 
pendent bodies, pursuing, in a less sublime spirit, similar 
designs. The German committee was promptly transformed 
into the ‘ Deutsche afrikanisclie Gesellschaft,’ under whoso 
auspices the explorations of Scdiiitt and Buchner, Pogge and 
Wissmann have been carried out; the Dutch committee 
rebelled on a. suspicion of partialit}'^ to Belgian commerce; 
the Lisbon Geogmphical Society has absorbed and exalted 
the functions of a national committee in an extensive plii.n 
for spreading civilising inJiuences throughout Portuguese 
Equatorial Africa; the Prcnch committee has been sub¬ 
merged by, rather than identified with, the overwhelming 
activity of De Brazza; by the ‘ African. Exj)loratiou Fund,’ 
organised in the bosom of the Itoyal Geographical Society, 
the English committee was superseded b(ifore it came ijito 
existence—on all sides separatist influouccs or particular 
interests have gained, the upper hand. 

Nor have the pacific professions of the Association been 
quite satisfactorily borne out. From Lalce Tanganyika news 
comes of a formal, if miniature, war of offence and chastise¬ 
ment, and 0)1 the Congo likewise rough work has undoubt¬ 
edly been going on, although details are carefully withheld. 
Now it may bo urged that in dealing ivith savage tribes 
kid gloves must occasionally be discarded, and that the 
exigencies of self-defence ai-e imperative. Granted ; hut thev 
are also seductive and indefinite, continually and easily 
leading on to oppression. 

Again, the humanitarian question has been raised. Indeed, 
the accusation of slaveholding is freely bandied in Africa 
between rival pretenders to disinterestedness and eidighten- 
ment. Moreover, the system of labour by contract, which 
the Association has in some cases been compelled to adopt, 
is one peculiarly liable to abuse. Yet since it is admitted 
to be legitimate, and cannot be denied to be, if jealously 
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guarded, in the main beneficial, ve should hesitate, on 
meagre or doubtful reports, to let loose our virtuous indig¬ 
nation. 

An unquestionable fact, however, and one of especial 
significance to ourselves, is the political importance assumed 
by a private and irresponsible society. And here we desire 
to say, once for all, that in pointing out the changes under¬ 
gone by its purposes and modes of procedure, we throw no 
aspersion on the sincerity of its founders. Their projects 
have only become modified by hard contact with facts—a 
frequent experience. The Association imagined at Brussels 
was an ideal creation; the Association we see at work in Africa 
is its concrete embodiment. The difference is great, but 
was perhaps inevitable. The force of circumstances, the pres¬ 
sure of interests, have acted, as they too often act, irresistibly. 
The transformation we are considering is a devolopement, not 
a discovery. No mask has been removed, but inborn tenden¬ 
cies have worked themselves to the surface. 

We see, then, before us, not now a mere civilising and 
scientific body, but a power, albeit a highly nondescript one, 
Xdaying an imxiortant part in the politics of the world. Its 
possessions, whether actual or jirosiiective, are vast enough 
to suggest a scheme for their consolidation into a Federal 
Union of Central African Free States; the provinces of the 
Kuilii-Niari district alone, recently entrusted to the admi¬ 
nistration of Caxitain Grant Elliott, are said to equal Eng¬ 
land in extent, and the flag of the Association now flies 
along an unbroken coast-line of 300 miles. The provisions 
of certain treaties with native chiefs, of which the latest 
instalment of parliamentary jia]}ers relating to Africa in¬ 
cludes a transerixit, show these jirodigious territories to have 
been nccpiircd, in full sovereignty, for purely nominal con¬ 
siderations ; while the xiroinjit acceptance encountered by 
General Gordon’s remarkable offer of handing over to the 
Association two spacious iirovinces out of the wreck of the 
Egyptian Soudan, suggests that its ‘land-hunger’ is still 
far from being ajipeased. 

Over the whole of the huge but indefinite region which, 
in the audacity of its sudden ‘prestige, it has been emboldened 
to acquire, the Belgian Association claims to exercise the 
rights not only of sovereign sway, but of private property. 
It claims to legislate, to administer, to levy tolls and taxes at 
discretion, to conclude alliances, to enlist armed auxiliaries; 
it claims no less the sole privilege of developing, for its own 
advantage, the natural riches of the country, of cultivating 
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waste lands, of fishing, mining, felling timber, gathering 
caoutchouc, copal, wax, and honey. Its agents, no longer the 
disinterested pioneers of universal commerce, are themselves 
traders as well as rulers, and traders of the most exclusive 
type.* It is true that the Association is prepared to barter 
the monopolies to which it pretends for the oflScial recog¬ 
nition of its status as a sovereign power; and the condition 
has recently been accepted by the United States. But 
other civilised nations may well hesitate to admit to their 
equality an organisation without a responsible head, subject 
to none of the restraints holding established communities in 
check, secret in its operations, intangible in its representa¬ 
tives, evanescent, it may be, in its brilliant flare of prosperity. 
Its financial position is stated by its partisans to be one of 
overflowing prosperity. But its outgoings have been enor¬ 
mous, its incomings (apart from trade profits as yet neces¬ 
sarily restricted) depend upon private liberality, and private, 
even if royal, libersiJity has limits. Failure of resources in¬ 
volves abdication of power, and Ave are already invited to 
contemplate, as a not remote contingency, the sale by inter¬ 
national auction of privileges and immunities acquired in 
the name of humanity, and even now proffered as a bid for 
empire. It is to be hoped that such an ignominious collapse 
will be averted of a body whose vei-y professions have raised 
the standard of endeavour, and whose initiative has opened 
to Africa a door of escape from the degradation of ages. 

The history of the Belgian Association shows this clearly, 
if it shoAvs nothing else—^that native rule on the Congo is 
passing away. At the cost'of a few dozens of rum, and a 
few gross of red cotton nightcaps, it may at any moment 
be superseded, on treaty terms, by a more uncompromising 
sway. Before it is too late, then, it behoves us, as a great 
commercial power, to look to our interests there, and supply 
them, in the wise prevision of menacing eventualities, with 
a just and necessary safeguard. This the treaty recently 
negotiated betAveen Great Britain and Portugal aimed at, 
and we retain the opinion that this arrangement was a fair 
and judicious one. But to give effect to it the assent of 
the other Powers interested in the trade of the African coast 
was necessary, and as that assent has not been given, the 
treaty is consequently defunct unless its provisions can be 
revived in the form of an international compact. Some 


* See the articles of the treaties above referred to. Papers pres, 
to Pari. Africa, No. 5 (1884), pp. 1-4. 
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such agreement the present state of affairs on the Congo 
seems to render indispensably necessary. 

The case stands thus. The sovereignty of Portugal on the 
West Coast of Africa extends, de facto, from the eighth to 
the eighteenth parallel of south latitude—from the port of 
Ambriz, that is to say, to Cape Frio; but she asserts, and 
has for ages asserted, her right to the territory lying north 
of Ambriz, as far as 5'’ 12' below the line. In this region 
the mouth of the Congo is included. The historical basis 
of the claim is fully set forth in two pamphlets by the 
Viscount de Sa da Bandeira* and the Viscount de Santaremf 
respectively. We need here do no more than i*ecall the cir¬ 
cumstances that it was recognised by France in 1786, per¬ 
mitted to be ‘ reserved ’ by England in treaties concluded 
in 1810, 1815, and 1817 ; while the constitutional charter of 
1838, in which the doubtful territories were described as 
forming part of the Portuguese monarchy, met with no pro¬ 
test from any quarter. 

But in 1846 tlio policy of this country on the subject 
underwent a change. Passive admission of the dormant 
rights of Portugal was replaced by categorical denial, accom¬ 
panied by the threat and intention of forcibly resisting any 
attempt to make those rights effective by occupation. The 
exigencies of the campaign against the slave trade, together 
with the importance of preserving free commercial relations 
with the disputed district, explained and justified an attitude 
in appearance overbearing. But while the local annihilation 
of slave traffic lias rendex’ed the one set of precautions obso¬ 
lete, the increasing liberality of Portuguese policy has ren¬ 
dered it feasible to enforce the other by means less arbitraiy. 
This might suffice to justify the withdraAval of our veto 
upon a legitimate assertion of ancient rights; but this is 
not all. 

The state of things in the region of the Lmver Congo is 
intolerable, and daily tends to become worse. All the evils 
attending the absence of settled government are rife there : 
oppression, bloodshed, confusion, insecurity; private violence 


* Facts and Statements concerning the Right of the Crown of 
Portugal to Territories on the West Coast of Africa. 

+ A Statement of Facts proving the Right of the Crown of Portugal 
to the Territories situated on tlie Western Coast of Africa, lying 
between the fifth degree and twelve minutes, and the eighth degree of 
south latitude. Both these valuable repertories of historical facts were 
translated into English in 1877. 
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takes the place of public justice; outrages, and reprisals for 
outrages, alternate with dismal and shocking regularity. 
Moreover, by the throng and hurry of growing competition, 
anarchy is so aggravated as to become a peril, from having 
been a disgrace, to the civilised world. 

The country is nominally ruled by a swarm of petty chief¬ 
tains, the pensioners and parasites of the foreign trading 
establishments, whom the white man cajoles while he is 
weak, and defies when he is strong. Savage customs form 
the only law; redress is vainly sought in ‘jDalavers,’ but 
very effectually found in massacre and conflagration. Within 
the last few months the details of no less than three affrays 
between natives and Europeans have been communicated to 
the Foreign Oflice, each of which ^vas suflicieJitly serious to 
require the presence on the spot of a Portuguese ship of 
war. In one of these disturbances, about forty natives were 
killed in an attack upon a Dutch factory, the town of Muculla 
and four villages were completely destroyed, and the adjacent 


fields of maize and manioc wasted.* 


The HtUe war of Iloki 


in February last—a wantonly aggressive one on the Euroj)ean 
side—was marked by similar incidents; and minor hostilities 
doubtless remain unrecorded for lack of reporters. 

It is, moreover, notorious that the work of the factories is 


mainly carried on by Avhat is, to all intents and purposes, 
slave-labour. The so-called ‘ kroonieu ’ are sold into bondage 
by their ‘kings.’ Of their choice in the mntter there is no 
question; willingly or Ainwillingly they arc conveyed, and 
willingly or unwillingly detained; if they attempt to escape 
they are recaptured, and flogged or fettered. Oangs of these 
miserable creatures may be seen at work, chained together, 
in the precincts of Europeati establishments at Banana; a 
common ignominy indistinguishably confounding criminals 
and runaways. 

Nor is this the worst. The traders of the Congo are at 
once destitute of the protection of law, and in the possession 
of irresponsible power; and of irresponsible power crime is 
the concomitant. In the treatment of slaves humanity is the 
rule; but, under circumstances continually liable to arise, 
atrocity forms an admitted and approved exception. No 
longer ago than 1877 about thirty persons—men and women, 
with boys and girls of tender age—were drowned in cold 
blood, on suspicion of having been implicated in an attempt 


* Papers presented to Parliament. Africa, No. 5 (1884), Nos. 
2, 4, and 6. 
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to set fire to a factory at Ponta da Lenha. And the evidence 
on which they were thus murdered—for they were mocked 
with no form of trial—was wrenched from unwilling or un¬ 
knowing witnesses by the excruciating torture and unsparing 
use of the thumb-screw. Yet the ‘ public opinion ’ of the 
European community entirely approved these horrible acts, 
as necessary, by inspiring a wholesome terror, to secure the 
safety of property. Their perpetrators are still at large. 


‘There is no doubt,’ the British (Consul at Loanda (Mr. David 
Hopkins) M'rote to Lord Derby on this occasion, ‘ that all the houses in 
the Congo, and all alorig the coast from Ambriz to Black Point, and 
further north still, hold slaves more or less.’ f Elsewhere he excepts 
the Englisli firms, and testifies to the humanity of the Dutch.] ‘ They 
cannot export them, as there is no market; but tiicy would not hesitate 
to do so in a moment, if they saw im opportunity. Those unfortimato 
people are helpless in their hamls, and are sacriliced dailv at (he wliim 
or caprice of their cruel, 1 >rutal masters. Commodore Sir W il Uam I levvetc 
and myself have seen Avomeii working in chains up to (litir middles 
in water at-’s factory . . .-.•lud-have been murdcriner 


their slaves for years (death seems to be the only punishment), tind I 
can assure your Lordship that some of tlic means adopted by wliite 
men to put people to death are too horrible to be writte?i down. All 
the white men in the tract of country lying between the northern 
boundary of Angola and the southern boundary of Gaboon consider 
there is no law, they are not responsible to any government for their 
actions, and they do just what they please.’ (Africa, No. 2 (1883), 
No. 47.) ' ■ 


Tbe last soutonce explains some part of tke outcry against 
tbc contemplated arrangement for establishing regular govern¬ 
ment in these regions. Anarchy has its attractions. Setting 
aside the freedom of crime afibrded by a ‘no man’s land,’ 
which many, not by nature or intention miscreants, iuevi- 
tabty take advantage of, it presents opportunities for inde¬ 
pendent enterprise and vigorous action necessarily limited 
by the salutary shackles of settled life. Each factory on the 
Congo forms, it might be said, a little kingdom complete 
within itself. It acknowledges responsibility to no external 
authority; it makes its own terms with the surrounding 
populations, exercises an absolute jurisdiction over its de¬ 
pendents, recognises the dangerous duties, and claims the 
elastic rights, of self-defence. The smaller establishments 
have thus, by a process of ‘ natural selection,’ been, to a 
great extent, eliminated; those with larger resources have 
prevailed. It is not surprising that they shculd cling to 
privileges which have, in some cases, been legitimately 
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acquired and temperately exercised, but which are, in all 
cases, subject to deplorable abuse. 

Admitting then, as all dispassionate enquirers must admit, 
that a change is necessary, the question as to the nature of 
that change presses for an immediate answer. There is no 
time to be lost; events may at any moment anticipate and 
render nugatory our decision. From what has been stated 
it is obvious that the claims of Portugal are too strong to be 
justly set aside unless from motives of stringent necessity. 
Do such motives exist? The Anti-Slavery Society has 
entered a protest against the extension of Portuguese 
authority on the ground of its alleged connivance with, 
or toleration of, the oppressors of negro humanity. We 
will leave it to the British Minister at Lisbon to refute this 
grave charge, re-echoed in various quarters. 

‘ I am convinced,’ Mr. Petre wrote to Lord Granville on April 13, 
1884, ‘ tliat the Government of thi? country is as sincere and firm in its 
determination to aid in the suppression of the slave trade as any other 
European Government, and would be as little disposed to tolerate any 
prostitution of its authority for srich a purpose. Mistrust, and suspicion 
of Portuguese tolerance with respect to tlie slave trade, are legacies of 
the pa.st. In these days of rapid intercommunication tlie .arm of the 
metropolitan government is far-reaching enongli to make its power felt, 
and its will respected ; nor, taking the lowest ground, is it likely that 
colonial officials would run the risk involved in winking at the inhjui- 
tous traffic, wjthout a prospect, or, even more a certainty, of jiersonal 
gain. Yet it is notorious that, as a rxile, Portuguese colonial governors 
return home, after their few years’ tenure of office, as poor as they wont.’ 
(Africa, No. 5 (1884), No. 3G.) . 

Still more frequent, and not less earnest, are the reclama¬ 
tions on behalf of commercial freedom. Most of these 
can be met by a simple recital of the provisions of the 
treaty signed on February 26 last, which are the best justi¬ 
fication of the measure. They are summarised by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, in replying, March 21, 1884, to tlio 
objections of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, as 
follows:— 

‘ The navigation, police, and general control of the Eiver Congo are 
placed under a Mixed Commission,* thereby extending for the first 
time the principles of the Treaty of Vienna, in regard to freedom of 
navigation, to a river in Africa. It is evident that, as civilisation 
extends into the interior of that continent, the principle of tho freedom 


• It is probable that Lord Granville’s original proposal of an Inter 
national Commission will be reverted to. 
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of the navigation o£ the Congo will accompany it, now that that 
principle has been established as a matter of international concern. 

‘ In the specified territory Great Britain obtains absolute most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment, and also equal treatment with Portuguese 
traders, so that all differential treatment, whether in favour of Portuguese 
ships or goods, or those of any other nation, is impossible- The 
coasting trade is also thrown open to the British flag, and in all the 
African possessions of Portugal the present customs tariff is not to be 
raised ibr a period of ten years. This arrangement secures the retention 
of the G per cent, ad valorem tariff at Anibriz, wliicli, though teclmi- 
cally within the limits of the specified territory, has been for many 
years an undisputed Portuguese possession, and is therefore not within 
the description of the preamble of the treaty. 

‘In the territory itself the customs tariff is not to exceed the rates 
of tlie Mozambique tiiriff* of 1877. The maximum rates under that 
tarill’ in regard totlie principal articles of British trade are as follows : 
G per cent- ad valorcxa on iron; 10 per cent, ad valorem oil woollens, 
linens, and silk, and on mixed tissues; 10 per cent, ad valorem on 
certain classes of cotton goods, such ns cotton velvets, plushes, quiltings, 
flannels, and blankets; and specific duties, calculated not to exceed tlio 
e(|uivalcnt of 10 per cent, ad vaUn'cm^ on certain other classes of cotton 
textures. It is believed in regard to those last that the calculations 
made in 1877 will have to be revised, as it appears that, owing to the 
exceedingly cheap character of some of the cotton textures sent into 
the Congo district, and the recent fiill in prices, the specific rates in 
some cases now represent more than the equivalent of 10 percent. 
This is a point which has not escaped the attention of the Foreign 
OlIicH. Transit by water is to be absolutely free, with proper facilities 
ibr bonding and transhipment; and an assurance lias been obtained 
from the Portuguese Government, that, as soon as roads and railways 
exist, and proper arrangements can be made, a similar freedom will be 
accorded to transit by land, subject, of course, to the usual securities 
against fraud and smuggling, 

" Speaking generally, the treaty has l)een entered into in order to 
establish security and peace on tlie Congo; to put an end to crimes 
and hindrances to trade, which papers laid before Parliament show to 
exist in consequence of the absence of any regular government; to 
secure moderate customs duties and the prevention of differential 
imposts; and to obtain national and complete most-fsivoured-nation 
treatment for British subjects, commerce, and shipping. The treaty 
also contains valuable stipulations in regard to the abolition of slavery 
and of the slave trade both on the eastern and western coasts of Africa, 
and for the maintenance of religious liberty.’ (Africa, No. 5 (1884), 
No. 22.) 

British trade with the Portujjuese possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa has increased of late much more rapidly than 
with those parts under native rule while the ameliorated 


* This has been pointed out by Mr. Joseph 0. Lee, of Manchester, 
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condition of the black population of Angola, the tranquillity 
of their lives, and. the variety and comparative persistence of 
their industry, give hope of beneficial results on the side of 
humanity. It has sometimes been asserted that Portuguese 
interests on the Congo are relatively insignificant; but we 
find it stated, on unquestioned authority, that of forty-nine 
factories existing on its banks in 1882, twenty-six w'cre 
Portuguese, twelve Dutch, seven French, and but four 
English.* Moreover, Portuguese is the current medium of 
communication all along that coast; the one language with 
which a traveller is obliged to be conversant for the purposes 
of daily intercourse both with Europeans and natives.! 

By the stipulations ol‘ the treaty with Portugal, the 
Lower Congo acquired the character of an international 
highway; but has that highway all the importance attid- 
buted to it? Wc doubt it. About 100 miles from the 
coast, on the left ba.nk of the river, lies I^old, the furthest 
point of the contemplated Portuguese dominion; opposite 
to it is Ikongola, specially reserved to the Belgian Associa¬ 
tion as the most convenient landing-place for Vivi, whirlpools 
caused by the agitated and unequal rush of water rendering 
it frequently unsafe to proceed higher up. Here begins 
Stanley’s road—or, as M. do Brazza prefers to call it, his 
‘ staircase of 300 kilometres ’—-otfei'ing access to the Pool, 
in part by means of a precipitous track (we apprehend that 
only short sections deserve the name of a road), in part by 
means of emphatically ‘touch-and-go’ navigation in small 
steamers. The time consumed in thus reaching Leopoldville 
from Banana is twenty days, whereas the distance can be 
l)erformed on foot in twenty-three. It is plain that the 
I'emunerativc transport of goods demands greater facilities 
than are hei'e afforded. A railway has been spoken of; but, 

and is confirmed by a reference to the most authentic statistics of 
trade. 

* Robert, ‘ Afrika als Ilandelsgebiet,’ p. 48. The original authority 
is Ribeiro in ‘ Boletim da Sociedade dc Geographia de Lisboa,’ 1882, iii. 
The qualifying statement should be added, that the Portuguese are 
mostly individual traders, while the Englisli, Dutch, and French esta¬ 
blishments represent, in general, lai’ge companies. 

t It gives a high idea of the intelligence of these people to learn 
that thousands of the inhabitants of Angola, .is far as 200 miles inland, 
and some even at San Salvador, read and write Portuguese very fairly, 
although the last of the old missionaries died a century ago (their 
graves are still reverently tended), and they have since then had next 
to no European teaching. 
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while it would he rash to assert that its construction is im¬ 
possible, it is perfectly certain that it would be enormously 
costly. Besides, more plausible schemes are already on 
foot. 

The native trade routes leave the Congo at Stanley Pool, 
and, diverging on either side, strike the coast at considerable 
distances north and south of its estuary. It is probable 
that the main arteries of future European communication 
with the interior will follow the same general directions. 
The Kuilu valley, as has been mentioned, is now tlic property 
of the Congo Association j the possibilities of conducting a 
railway along it have been, with promising results, explored, 
and may shortly bo brought to the test of realisation. This 
line, of less than dOO miles, would i-each the coast somewhere 
belweetr Lmidana and Loango, ajid would, accordingly, be 
odircljj ontsiiln the JWtuguese dominions. It would, indeed, 
etfectnaliy turn the i^ositiou of which tlze Lower Congo forms 
the direct approach. 

South of tJie Congo, on the other hand, a railway fol¬ 
lowing the track of the ivory caravans from the shores of 
Stanley Pool through San Salvador to Ambrizette, Avould 
chiefly traverse Portuguese territory, and would in all like¬ 
lihood encounter fewer ciiirineeriutr difficulties tlian the 
northern approach. It is to be hoped that the momentous 
promise of this woi’k will not be blighted through lack of 
enterprise. The countrymen of Joao II, and of Vasco dc 
Gama arc no longer insensible to the duty of developing 
the resources of their colonics. In West Africa especially, 
a new' and beneficent activity prevails. The establishment 
of steam communication Avitli the River Quanza has done 
much for the prosperity of Loaiida, the projected railway to 
Ambaca will do more. But of far more vital importance 
than either would be the lijie of connexion Avith Central 
Africa just indicated. To British trade the advantages held 
out by it are incalculable, for by an understanding between 
the British and Portuguese Governments it might afford 
the same freedom of transit afforded by the Avatcr-A/vay 
of the Congo. 

The truth is that the arrangements recently concluded, 
as the unexpected and perhaps unAvelcome result of De 
Brazza’s exploring energy, between Prance and the Inter¬ 
national Association, render doubtful and remote the pro¬ 
spect of unrestricted access to the wide region of the Upper 
Congo. The Association, it may be said, has made its will, 
and has appointed Prance its residuary legatee. The demise 
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of the testator may not—we cannot tell—^be long delayed. 
And in the meantime confidential relations have succeeded to 
former rivalry, and a narrow and retrograde commercial policy 
threatens to prevail. These considerations appear to us to 
justify our regret at the failure of the arrangement entered 
into with Portugal, provided that arrangement had been 
extended by the acceptance of other Powers. The case is 
one which admits of no exclusive privileges or agreements. 
Mere national rivalry would be singularly out of place, where 
the only real contest lies between civilisation and barbarism; 
and the future of the Congo can only be fairly regulated by 
opening those waters on equal conditions and under reason¬ 
able regulations to the commerce of the world. 


Art. VII. — The Life of Frederich Denison Maurice, chiefly 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his son, Eredeeick 
Maurice. In two volumes. London: 1884. 

HEN, shortly after the death of Frederick Denison 
’ ^ Maurice, some friend offered to present a portrait of 
him to the Royal Academy, no one of the then Council, the 
editor of his ‘ Life ’ assures us, had ever heard his name or 
knew anything about him. If this reijort agrees strictly 
with the fact, wo have in it something more than an illustra¬ 
tion of the raanysidodness of English life. The temiitation 
to think that our names have travelled far beyond the utuiost 
limits whic'h they have reached is common enough; and 
great activity in one sphere of work may serve even as a hin¬ 
drance to any appreciation of the worker in another. But there 
are cases to which we might suppose that this remark could 
not be applied; and the career of one who exercised great 
influence over many Englishmen of almost every class under 
conditions of unusual difiicult}'^ might be regarded as such 
an exception. That Mr. Maurice lived and worked through 
some of the most critical periods in the recent history of the 
English nation, and that, whether seen or unnoticed, he had 
much to do with shaping the course of that history, is as 
little to be disputed as the warmth of the affection which he 
awakened in those who knew him best. His friend Charles 
Kingsley was assuredly saying simply what he meant, when 
he spoke of him as ‘ the most beautiful human soul whom God 

* has ever, in His great mercy, allowed me, most unworthy, 

* to meet with upon this earth.’ The language of many 
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other friends gives utterance to a love and reverence not less 
deep and strong. In those who had little or no personal 
knowledge of him, the impression left by his words awakened 
feelings often of the most opposite kinds; and of those who 
were thus attracted or repelled, many were men who had 
attained a pi’ominence or notoriety which he shunned and 
dreaded for himself, men who had done or were doing their 
utmost to shape great ecclesiastical or theological movements 
to ends which they regarded as indispensable for the welfare, 
if not for the very existence, of the English Church and 
nation. With some of these men he was brought directly 
into conflict; others, with whose beliefs his own convictions 
were in the most profound antagonism, were scarcely aware 
of the power which thus counteracted their own purposes ; 
and others, again, who felt that he and they were lighting 
on different sides, w’cre as little capable of appreciating the 
causes and grounds of his opposilion as the Council of the 
Ihjyal Academy were capable of estimating the character of 
a man of whom they had never hoard. 

The Oxford movement, set on foot more than half a cen¬ 
tury ago, presents, with its far-reaching consequences, one of 
the most remarkable phases in the history of any religious 
body. It was the work of earnest and determined men, wlio 
looked on the English Church as wellnigh sick unto death; 
it was an effort to reawaken her to wdiat they regarded as her 
true life, and, by restoring her ancient constitution and dis¬ 
cipline, to maintain her title to be regarded as a living 
branch of Christendom. It ran essentially in the direction 
of outward organisation and government; and although 
there was no lack of assurances that Englishmen had nothing 
to fear from walking in the paths pointed out to them, there 
was no attempt to disguise the fact that the vision which 
rose before thoir eyes was in liarmony rather with the spirit 
of Dunstan and Lanfranc than with that of Wycliffe or of 
Baxter. Notes of alarm were soon sounded, and the usual 
signs of party opposition wore raised by the dominaiit reli¬ 
gious schools of the day; but the I’eal check to the work 
of the movement came not so much from the so-called 
Evangelical clergy and laity as from a few men who were 
content to set forth what they felt to be the true principles 
of Christian unity and Christian life, and to trust to the 
power of those principles for checking the advancing tide 
of sacerdotalism. Among these men the most resolute 
and the most consistent were Arthur Stanley and Frederick 
Maurice. 
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These two men, although working in the same spirit and 
for the same ends, and united in a friendship which was never 
broken, wei’e strangely unlike each other. Stanley, by a 
few years the younger of the two, had been brought up 
chiefly under the influence of one commanding mind, with 
which his own was, as nearly as might be, in complete har¬ 
mony. The teaching of Arnold had thoroughly cleared the 
path before him. He had much to learn, but he could learn 
without misgiving, not because he rested on the authoidty 
of his mastei*, but because that master had charged him 
always to exorcise his own judgement and test the truth of 
his belief and the accuracy of his conclusions. Whatever 
might bo his fruits, his mistakes, or his blunders, the lan¬ 
guage of Arnold, in its complet(} freedom from all reservations 
and all equivocations, was nlwiiys transparently clear; and 
with Stanley the expression of his thought was, for the same 
reason, transparently clear also. He could protest strongly 
and decidedly against a false or groundless proposition, and 
he conld withstand a mischievous tliinker or an unscru¬ 
pulous party leader without caring much to bring into pro¬ 
minence the points on which they might yet be agreed. 
Gifted Avitih a keen historical imngination, he could make 
the past live as vividly as the pi-esent, but without dressing 
it up in colours, or ascribing to it features not really belong¬ 
ing to the ago Avitli Avhich he Avas dealing. His AAtterirnces 
might provoke strong dissent and even indignation; but the 
bitterest of his 0 ])ponents could not accuse him of the least 
tendency to morbidness eith<*r in thought or in language. 

Mr. Maurice, on the other hand, Avas horn iut,o a family 
many of Avhose members, as they groAv up, bccfimc less and 
less satisfied with the religious and intellectual conditions 
under which they lived. I'ecling that the theological school 
to which his father belonged furnished no adequate or Avliole- 
some food for cither mind or heart, he experienced in his 
early years a conflict from AA'hich Stanley was Avholly free ; 
but he came out from it with the assurance that the Church 
of England was a special instrument for bearing witness to 
the Divine light and for proclaiming the good tidings of the 
Divine love always and everywhere. This message had 
worked its way into.his inmost being. His profound con¬ 
viction of its absolute truth led him to see the assertion of it 
in propositions and documents where others looked for it in 
vain; and for this reason, as well as perhaps from other 
causes, he grew up in the habit of assuming rather than 
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hoping that they who shrank most determinately from his 
arguments or from the conclusions to which they led -were 
yet at bottom in essential agreement with himself. All 
men were accustomed to make positive and negative asser¬ 
tions. In the former, he held that they were always, or 
almost always, right; in the latter, almost invariably wrong. 
Hence, in all discussions or controversies, an extreme anxiety 
to bring out the points of agreement between himself and 
others led him into expositions whichy first attracted and 
then violently repelled his opponents. By a method which 
tended to become monotonous, they were told that the books 
or formulas on which they relied were an expression not of 
their beliefs but of his own. Hence also it became, or 
seemed to become, a fashion with him to assert that state¬ 
ments convoyed to himself a moaning precisely the converse 
of that which they conveyed to others, and taught him just 
those lessons which in other eyes they seemed most glaringly 
to contradict. He thus acquired a reputation for paradox 
which kept many at a distance, and which was not always 
dispelled on a nearer approach; for the closer view commonly 
exhibited Mr. Maurice as charging himself wdth worse mis¬ 
takes, greater ignorance, and more obstinate ill-doing than 
his opponents. This systematic self-depreciation was beyond 
question thoroughly sincere, and it formed from the first a 
marked feature in his character. At the beginning of his 
residence at Cambridge, Julius Hare spoke of the pupil whose 
metaphysical powers were among the greatest he had ever 
come in contact with, but who was so shy that it was almost 
impossible to know him. Mr. Gladstone speaks in like manner 
of the fastidiousness of conscience which imj)cllcd him to 
desti’oy any amount of work rather than allow any work to 
go forth to tlio world which might be mischievous. Appeal¬ 
ing in the eyes of his friends, and not without reason, far 
too prone to overtax his strcugtb, he accuses himself of 
strong impulses to idleness anil of sitting often with his 
j)a,pcr hoforo him, doing nothing, from sheer inactivity of 
mind. Later on, he begins to ‘ feel something of the intense 
‘ pride and atheism of his own heart, of its liatred to truth, 
‘ of its utter lovelessness.’ To one ivho wished to become 
his pupil, he speaks of his unfitness for the office, ‘ if regard 
‘ be had to blunders oft repeated and to long periods of 
‘ aimless search and melancholy listlessnoss.’ This pupil 
afterwards declared that he overtaxed his powers until he 
fancied that physical exhaustion was want of conscientious 
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energy. Such a condition, if not actually within the borders 
of morbid feeling, is not very far removed from them ; and it 
must gradually have sapped his moral strength had there not 
been a counteracting force in his singleness of heart and his 
sincerity of will. The pupil. Sir E. Strachey, whose remi¬ 
niscences we have already cited, does not look upon him as 
possessed of a strong will in the ordinary sense in which it 
must be possessed by every successful soldier and states¬ 
man ; but he pronounces him nevertheless the strongest man 
he had ever known—‘if it be strength to do steadily to the 
‘ end the work that is set before a man, undeterred by any 
‘ doubts or difficulties, however great or many; ’ and he 
insists that in Maurice this was the strength not of self- 
assertion but of self-surrender. 

It might perhaps be questioned whether the record of such 
a life as this would be best thrown into the form clioseii 
by its editor. Colonel Maurice has left his hither to tell 
his own story, chiefly in his letters; but as Mr. Maurice* 
often complained of the persistency with which persons mis¬ 
understood him, so not seldom his letters were answers not 
to what his correspondents had really written, but to what he 
supposed them to have written. This fact, admitted by his 
son, should be carefully rememborod by the readers of these 
volumes; but although we may sometimes be tempted to 
wish that we had both sides of the correspondence, we are 
far from wishing that these volumes were larger thaii they 
are. 

We must not, however, dwell on the shape or the execu¬ 
tion of a work* in which we can notice only a few out 

* It was Mr. Maurice’s opinion that no man’s life ought to be pub¬ 
lished till twenty years after his death. Colonel Maurice has judged 
quite rightly that in so saying his father could not have intended to 
lay down an inviolable rule; nor can we sec that anything would have 
been gained, while much might have been lost, by adhering to the letter 
rather than to the spirit of his words. But haste can hardly lie pleaded 
for minor faults or mistakes which a more careful revision of tlio text 
might have removed ; and the editor expresses his personal and special 
thanks to a friend for the particular care with which he went through 
the proofs of the work. It is unfortunate that he should not have 
seen and corrected the blunder which makes Mr. Field ‘editor of 
‘ various works in patriotic and theological literature ’ (vol. i. p. 52, 
note), and Mr. W. G.‘.Ward a Bachelor of Arts in 1844 (vol. i. p. 390), 
or such slips as the following : ‘ men whom he believed could not bear 
‘ the light of day’ (vol. ii. p. 512),‘making a new test for select 
‘ spirits, whom he believed would be as great a curse for the world ’ 
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of the multitude of important questions treated in its 
pages. We are not telling the story of Mr. Maurice’s life; 
still less is it any part of our purpose to determine the 
correctness or incorrectness, the truth or the falsehood, of 
his belief and opinions generally. Our object is simply to 
measure, so far as we can, the influence which they exer¬ 
cised on the thought of the day, and the degree in which 
they moulded and modified the personal character of the 
man. 

In most strongly marked natures there are early indica¬ 
tions of the kind of work which the man will feel himself 
called upon to do; and perhaps few more significant indica¬ 
tions could be found than in some letters and papers of Mr. 
Maurice written at the time of his taking orders in the Eng¬ 
lish Church. The purpose thus indicated is not one which 
is generated by a zeal akin to that of St. Paul before his 
conversion, but one which has its root in the conviction of a 
universal aiid all-embracing love, and of a righteousness eter¬ 
nally opposed to all ungodliness and wrong. It was no 
misfortune for Mr. Maurice that the time of his taking 
orders was delayed till he had entered on his twenty-ninth 
year. The self-denial which, in order to avoid giving pain to 
Ids father, led him to betake himself to a training for the law, 
was maturing in him the unselfishness which made him abso¬ 
lutely fearless whenever the exertion of true moral courage 
was ciilled for. We can therefore understand the fulness 
of meaning with which he would si>ocify the erroneous and 
strange doctrines which on admission to the priesthood he 
should feel himself bound to banish and put away. His 
answer, saying nothing of resistance to or rejection of Church 
authority, of extravagant notions connected with instanta¬ 
neous conversion, or of leanings to Trideutino theology, 
goes straight to points alFecting the very foundations of the 
Christian life. Among the doctrines Avhieh in the simplest 
Avords he enumerates, are those which assert that there is 

(vol. ii. p. G08). Ill the second volume, pp. 44;i-t48, we have three 
letters addressed to ‘ the llev. J. De la Touche.’ The name should be 
' J. Digues-La-Touche.’ These letters are not named in the index, 
which sins largely in being generally over-full and minute. Here and 
there we come across passages which, as they stand, are unintelligible. 
The following sentence is altogether baffling : ‘ The weak confounding 
‘ the strange, unwonted experience to feel that Christianity is the 
‘ highest philosophy, and that Christianity is a mere phrase or name 
‘ without a Church ’ (vol. i. p. 299). 
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any bar to the admission of a sinner to God’s presence, 
except that which his own nnbelief creates; that in God 
there is the least darkness or selfishness ; that men are more 
anxious to attain the knowledge of God than lie is anxious 
to bring them to that knowledge; that it is a privilege to be 
allowed to commit iniquity instead of a privilege to be de¬ 
livered from iniquity ; and that ]nan can worship God except 
in the Spirit. 

It is, of course, possible that a man taking his place in the 
ranks of the clergy with such convictions as these might be 
led into a line of thought which would commit him to strong 
sacramental theories- At the least ho might on some points 
have his sympathies with those who had embraced such 
theories rather than with those who made the dealings of God 
with man turn on mere arbitrary selection, or who held that 
the assurance of indefectibility was proof absolute of the fact. 
For a time it seemed as though it might be thus with Mr. 
Maurice. There were those at Oxford who were ready to 
welcome, as belonging to their side or party, any who opposed 
the movement for admitting dissenters to the Universitv or 
deprecated the abolition of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles required of every student at the time of his matricu¬ 
lation. There were considerations, derived, as he thought, 
both from logic and from experience, which led Mr. Maurice 
to agree with them on the latter point. But the motives 
by which he and they were severally actuated were radi¬ 
cally and irreconcileably different. A little time only was 
needed to exhibit the divergence with start]i7ig clearness. 
He was thinking of a society or union embracing all mankind 
in Christ, the teaching and guidance in which body came 
directly from God through Him. This body was for Him 
the body of Christ, in which the baptised claimed for them¬ 
selves a state which Christ claimed and won for all men 
without exception. They were thinking of a visible corpora¬ 
tion in which Christ was represented by a visible priesthood, 
through whom alone the food needed for their spiritual life 
could be transmitted to the faithful. Before all things it 
was necessary that the integrity of this visible body should 
be maintained, and they were content to work for it without 
troubling themselves about difficulties which might hereafter 
arise from their theories or their position. 

The movement in which they were engaged was indeed to 
be diverted to issues as unexpected as those which startled 
the world iu the phases of the great struggle between the 
Northern and Southern States of the American Union. As 
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in this conflict a quarrel, to all appearance purely political, 
resolved itself into a moral debate, so the pjreat ecclesiastical 
revival of the present century had its origin in efforts made 
to carry out certain political principles. Cardinal Newman 
has told the story of these old days in his ‘Apologia; ’ the 
account given by Mr. Maurice in one of his autobiographical 
letters is in close agreement with it. The agitation attending 
the passage of the Refoi’in Bill awakened in the Liberal party 
a wish for further changes, and especially changes affecting the 
Chnrch. Lord Stanley’s Bill abolished ten Irish bishoprics, 
and the party of reform took courage to attack the system of 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles in the University of 
Oxford. The first of these measures, Mr. Maurice remarks, 
gave rise to the Traciariau movement, the other involved a 
question which came closely home to himself. At Cambridge 
he had been unable to take his degree because he had declined 
to comply with the rule which required the candidate to 
declare himself a boua-fule member of the Church of England. 
On entering the University of Oxford ho had not hesitated 
to subscribe to the Thirtv-nino Articles. The i-easons which 

ft' 

seemod to liim to justify this course brought him to the 
following definite conclusions :— 

^ That the CambriJgc demand Avas much more distinctly and formally 
exclusive than the Oxford, inasmuch as it involved a direct renuncia¬ 
tion of Nonconformity; that the subscription to articles on entering 
Oxford was not interiflod as a test, but as a declaration of the terms 
on which tlie University proposed to teacli its pujiils, upon which terms 
they must agree to learn ; that it is fairer to express those term.s than 
to conceal them; that they are not terms which are to bhid down the 
student to certain conclusions beyond which he cannot advance, but 
are helps to him in pursuing his studies, and warnings to liiin against 
hindrances aud obstructions which past experience shows that he will 
encounter in pursuing them; that they are not unfit introductions fb a 
general education in humanity and physics, because they are tlieo- 
logical, but on that very account are valuable, because the super¬ 
stitions which intcrl’ere with this education are associated with theology 
and can only be cleared away by theology; that the Articles, if used 
for the purposes of study and not as terms of communion for Ohurch- 
men generally, which they are not aud never can be, may contribute 
to the reconciliation of what was positive in all Christian sects/ (Vol. i. 
p. 181 .) 

We can well understand that the terms of the great com¬ 
promise which was to bring the Chnrch of England safely 
through its revolt against the Papacy should carry with them 
a sense of freedom for those who had not already travelled 
beyond their range. The limits must be wide which should 
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comprehend those who accepted literally the old theology 
with those who had imbibed in whatever measure the spirit 
of Luther and of Calvin. Thankfql for the sense of freedom 
thus attained, Mr. Maurice startled his frieud Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Acland by telling him that he looked on sub¬ 
scription as a defence of liberty, and that he was prepared to 
uphold it as such. These tidings Mr. Acland carried with 
him to Oxford, where the leaders of the newly formed party, 
intent on resisting the bill relating to subscription, wore 
ready, as Colonel Maurice expresses it, ‘ to welcome an ally who 
* could attack their opponents in flank, almost in rear, even 
‘ though his base of operation was very different from theirs.’ 
Their request, made through Mr. Acland, that he should 
write a jjamphlot on the subject, filled him with astonish¬ 
ment. At the time when ho received his friend’s letter he 
was preparing one to him, containing many solid reasons why 
his thoughts ‘ could never be regarded with any other feel- 
‘ ings than those of distrust by the High Church party.’ 
For the moment he seems to have indulged the hope that 
they might, after all, be able to work together. The pamphlet 
was written, W'as laid before Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey, 
and was accepted by both as ‘ one contribution to tlie cause 
‘ which they were advocating,’ although neither, as he sup¬ 
posed, could have liked the tone of it. For a little Avliile 
longer there was no formal breach; but tlie end dune in 
1836, when some of his friends urged him to become a candi¬ 
date for the Professorship of Political Economy. In the 
interval, Di’. Pusey had put forth fully and definitely, on the 
subject of baptism, propositions which, in Mr. Maurice’s 
eyes, struck at the very root of Christianity and of all religion. 
Ho was not aware, Colonel Maurice tells us, that the proposal 
to get him elected to the professorship was part of a plan set on 
foot by the leaders of the Oxford movement for obtaining the 
chief chairs in the University for adherents of their own 
party; but he perfectly understood that ho was to receive the 
general support of those who had connected themselves with 
the movement. It was, therefore, the more necessary for him 
to set forth his own convictions with reference to Dr. Pusey’s 
views on baptism; and this he did in the second of a series 
of letters addressed to Quakers, asserting that in baptism we 
claim the position which Christ has claimed for all mankind, 
and therefore that regeneration was not a change of nature, 
but ‘ the coming out of the infant under the first influence of 
‘ a light that had always been shining for it and all the 
* world,’ just as at the moment of birth from its mother’s 
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womb the babe came for the first time under influences 
which were not less existing for all mankind before it was 
born. This letter produced its inevitable result. The eyes of 
the Oxford leaders were opened. Dr. Pusey denounced his 
humility as a sham, and his earnestness of speech as an 
impertinence. The men who had undertaken to support him 
ranged themselves in determined opposition, and his name 
was -withdrawn from a hopeless contest. But nothing was 
gained or lost by this declaration of war. The very constitu¬ 
tion of Maurice’s mind, and the nature of all his convictions, 
had from the first predetermined the issue. 

Thh'ty years later, Dean Stanley was striving to bring 
about the change Avhich, in his tract entitled ‘ Subscription 
‘ no Bondage,’ Mr. Maurice had deprecated as uncalled for 
and mischievous. During the interval Mr. Maurice had 
reflected earnestly on the principles laid down in his old 
l^amphlet, and to these he still adhered, while he abandoned 
unreservedly the practical conclusion which he had drawn 
from them. Ho had come to see long ago that it was in¬ 
applicable to the Universities; he now saw that, being in¬ 
applicable there, it must be equally so for those -who take 
orders. He was, therefore, quite prepared to sign any petition 
for the entire abolition of subscription either for laymen or 
clergymen. But his motive in doing this was the hope that 
the value and authority of the Articles would thus be more 
widely felt and acknowledged, and that men would be brought 
more and more to see that the foundations of all their know¬ 
ledge must bo laid in theology. With this motive he sup¬ 
posed that the well or ill defined party which, so far as it was 
known at all, was known as the Broad Church, would have 
no sympathy, and therefore that between himself and them 
there was a radical opposition. It seems never to have occurred 
to him that a definition of the term theology, as it presented 
itself to his own mind, might do mnclj towards removing a 
notion which might possibly be nothing more than the result 
of a misunderstanding. Without so defining it, he carried 
on the contention with a vehemence which seemed scarcely 
consistent with his habitual distrust and depreciation of him¬ 
self. In his belief the English Church was the witness for 
that universal redemption which the forms of other reli¬ 
gious l^odies tended more or less to limit or qualify. But 
this position, he insists, was strictly a theological one. 

‘Every hope I had for human culture, for the reconciliation of 
opposing schools, for blessings to mankind, was based on theology. 
What sympathy, then, could I have with the Liberal party, which was 
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emphatically anti-theological, which was ready to tolerate all opinions in 
theology, only because people could know nothing about it, and because 
other studies were much better pursued Avithout reference to it ? The 
Liberals Avere clearly right in saying that the Articles did not mean, to 
those Avho signed them at the Universities or on tiiking orders, what I 
supposed them to mean, and I was wrong. They were right in saying 
that subscription did mean to most the renunciation of a right to think, 
and, since none could renounce that right, it involved dishonesty. All 
this I have been compelled by the evidence of facts sorrowfully to 
confess, I accept the humiliation, I give the Liberals the triumph 
which they deserve. But they feel, and I feel, that avc are not a step 
nearer to each other in 1870 than Ave Avere in 1835. They have acquired 
a new name. They are called Broad Churchmen now, and they delight 
to be called so. But their breadth .seems to me to be narrowness. 
They include all kinds of opinions. But Avhat message haA'-e they for 
the people Avho do not live upon opinions or care for opinions ? Are 
they cliilden of God, or must they noAV and for ever be children of the 
devil ? The Broad Churchman gives no answer. To me life is a 
burden unless I can find one.’ (Vol. i. p. 184.) 

Question after question is forced on us by this strange 
passage, if Avords can be called strange which are only a 
sample of expi’cssions of a like character recurring in almost 
every one of Mr. Maurice’s Avritings. Who are the men of 
whom he is speaking? Do they form, or have they ever 
formed or thought of forming, a compact and coherent 
ecclesiastical or religious party? What is the toleration or 
inclusion of all kinds of opinions hero spoken of? Is it true 
that all to whom others have given, or who have themselves 
claimed, the name of Broad Churchmen refuse to give any 
answer to the qAiestions put by Mr. Maurice? The name 
Broad Church was, as Coldnel Maui'ice admits, first brought 
before the world in the pages of this Jouma],* and, as he 
also admits, it Avas applied by Doan Stanley not as a badge 
of party, but as a pi'otest against pai-ty. The Church, Dr. 
Stanley insisted, Avas by the very conditions of its being not 
High or Low, but Broad, and he dismissed as merely fanciful 
the division of the Church into schools Avhich, in reference 
to the point at issTie, have no existence at all. Three years 
later the article on Church Parties, also contributed to this 
Journal by Mr. Cone5’'beare, uses the term Broad Church as 
at the time an acknowledged party designation. The fact 
proves only that terms will sometimes or often acquire 
connotations which they Avere not at the outset designed to 
bear; but Dean Stanley, who first employed the term, was 

Edinburgh Review, July 1850, art. ‘The Gorham Controversy.* 
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not a man to be frightened by the later application of it. lie 
was not afraid to speak of himself as an Erastian of the 
Erastians, and we have had occasion to note the pride with 
which he took to himself the title of latitudinarian, and the 
calmness with which, when taunted with the coldness of some 
latitudinarians, he would reply that there had been worldly 
High Churchmen and self-seeking or hypocriticjil Puritans.* 
But, unless Dean Stanley is not to be reckoned among Liberals, 
it is obviously untrue to say that Liberals are necessarily 
indifierent to theology, or careless as to opinions, or heedless 
of the good and evil issues bound up with them, or that they 
are unable or rmwilling to declare, in language as clear as 
Mr. Maurice himself could have desired, their convictions 
as to the relations between God and man. We need only 
refer our readers again to our article on Dean Stanley’s last 
published work for an emphatic refutation of Mr. Maurice’s 
charge tliat all Liberals treat theology as a useless study from 
which all other studies should be kept sedulously distinct. 
Eor those who have any real acquaintance with Dean 
Stanley’s writings (and, whatever may be his prominence, he 
is yet happily only one of many who are animated by the 
same spirit) such a picture will appear nothing better than 
a caricature. Mr. Maurice often puts forth his profoundest 
convictions in order to bring out most forcibly the delusions, 
denials, or unbelief of those who are hindering the advance 
of the Divine kingdom; and when they are most strongly 
emphasised they become often most readily intelligible. In 
this shape we may say without fear that there is hardly a 
single statement made by Mr. Maurice which would not have 
been accepted with the heartiest agreement by Dean Stanley. 
The only real difference between tlie two is that Stanley’s 
clearer and more methodical intellect could deal altogether 
more decisively with questions which Maurice approached, 
or seemed to approach, from many sides, but which he often 
.appeared to leave undetermined. Dean Stanley was content 
to dismiss, as worse than impolitic, the imposition on the 
minds of youths or men at the threshold of manhood of a 
vast multitude of propositions the exact meaning of which 
could be grasped only by the persistent study of years ; but 
he felt no temptation to hold up this crowd of propositions 
as conditions under which pupils at the University were to 

* Edinburgh Review, October 1881, p. 318, art. ‘ Dean Stanley’s 
' Christian Institutions.’, 
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“be trained in every branch of learning. It is more than 
likely that he "would have doubted or denied the fact that 
they were ever intended to serve such a purpose, and as¬ 
suredly he would have contended that, if such a purpose had 
been contemplated, little or nothing could be gained by 
dniwing out the preliminary conditions of a bargain with 
such astonishing minuteness. 

That Mr. Maurice’s coiwictions were throughout his life 
not merely profound, biat absolutely sincere, no one will dream 
of disputing. That he often exaggerated the differences 
between himself and others whoso words or acts he could 
not approve, few, apart from the small company of his 
immediate adherents or disciples, will bo for a moment 
tempted to doubt. Erom first to last he beheld with pain and 
grief the perversity with which men shut their eyes to the 
real facts and imrposcs of their existence. He was ready, as 
he said, to live and die for the assertion of the truth ‘ that 
‘ the Church is a witness for the true constitution of man as 
‘ man, a child of God, an heir of heaven, and taking up his 
‘ freedom by baptism; that the world is a'miserable, accursed, 
‘ rebellious order, which denies this foundation, which will 
‘ create a foundation of self-will, choice, taste, opinion; that 
‘ in the world there can he no communion; that in the 
‘ Church there can he universal communion, communion in 
‘ one body by one Spirit.’ * Of these truths he regarded 
the Church of England as the only firm consistent witness; 
but the Church itself was iiot confined to tlio limits of 
the Clnircli of England or of anj^ other visibly organised 
society in Christendom, while the truths themselves be¬ 
longed to the eternal world and could not be affected by 
the language or the acts of any Christian or professedly 
Christian body. They were truths on which the salvation 
of men, or, in other words, their cleansing and healing, their 
deliverance from sin and evil, depended; they were truths 
which all, in whatever state, wore bound to proclaim in the 
face of all opposition, indifference, or contempt, and which 
the Church of England, like all other Churches, could dis¬ 
regard only by deserting the standard under which it pro¬ 
fessed to fight and taking its place amongst the ranks of the 
enemies of God. For himself the proclamation of these 
truths must be the one paramount task of his life, in season 
and out of season, without thought of results or consequences. 
It was his business, as it had been the business of the long 
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line of Hebrew prophets, to testify to the present im¬ 
mediate working of God, to the universal action of Hia law 
of truth and righteousness, of holiness and love. Between 
himself and them, except in the degree in which each saw 
the light of the Eternal Word, he recognised and admitted 
no distinction. They were prophets, not in the least as 
predicting effects apart from their causes, but strictly as 
setting forth the nature of God’s work in the world, as 
declaring that men were in their true state only in so far as 
they submitted themselves to the law of love, and that they 
fell into a state of misery and death in so far as they sub¬ 
stituted their own wills and inclinations in its place. He 
believed that he had been sent into the world charged with 
this mission of bearing witness to the light which is shining 
for all men, though they may choose to shut their eyes to 
it; and, in reference to this his life’s task, his friend Sir E. 
Strachey eagerly declares that, living and dying ‘ in the 
‘ assurance of the reality of this light, he has borne a witness 
‘ of its reality of which they who know him best know best 
‘ the power.’ '* 

But the charge thus laid on himself was laid on others 
also. In special measure it must be laid on the cleigy who 
had deliberately acknowledged compliance with it to be 
their highest duty. If, in spite of this, there was still so 
much of disorder, of ignorance, of unbelief everywhere, at 
wdioso door must the bhune in groat part lie ? On this point 
he had no doubt. Ho was sure that for the prevalent rest¬ 
lessness amojigst both old and young the clergy were more 
answerable than all other people. 

‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ we have never told them fjiirly the blessed secret 
o£ their existence. The religion we have preached has been a thing so 
much external to tliernselvos—an effort to obtain something afar off in 
some distant region, in sonic distant ago. How little liavo we siiid to 
them, or made our w'ords intelligible to them if we have, “ The king- 
“ dom of God is near you; the kingdom of God is within you ” 1 It is 
what all are longing to hear. Tliey wish to be governed, and they 
want to find that they have really a gracions invisible Governor over 
their spirits, who can give them their right direction and mould them 
according to Ilis will. Without this conviction there must be the sense 
of perpetual strain and effort to be something tvhich, at the satne time, 
we know that we cannot be, or we must give up the whole struggle in 
despair. I do not believe we have any of us a notion what good news 
we have to declare to human beings if we could but bring it out. It is 
our own stupidity and darkness about truths Avhich at times seem light 
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itself, one’s consciousness of throwing them outside of oneself when they 
were within, and the confusion, weariness, and hopelessness which 
follow, which explain the needs and the obstinacy of others. At the 
same time they give one a wonderful confidence that the barrier will 
some day be broken down, and that the will of God must be triumphant 
at last over all rebellion. I feel less and less able to doubt that pro¬ 
position, even as the obstacles to the belief of it in myself and others 
multiply, for I do find the love of God is the only power in the universe 
to accomplish any result. All must be the devil’s if it were not at 
work. Shall it not in some way or other vindicate all to itself ? I wish 
to think awfully on the question, confessing with trembling that there 
is an unspeakable power of resistance in our wills to God’s love—a re¬ 
sistance quite beyond my understanding or any understanding to ex¬ 
plain—and not denying that this resistance may be final, but still 
feeling myself obliged, when I tni.st God thoroughly, to think that there 
is a depth in His love below all other depths; a bottomless pit of 
charity deeper than the bottomless pit of evil. And I answer that to lead 
people to feel that this is a ground for them to stand upon is the great 
way of teaching them to stand. They are not made to hang poised in 
the air, which is the position, I fear, of a good many religious people, 
in a perpetual land of mist and cloud, never seeing the serene heaven 
nor feeling the solid earth. “ God Is in the midst of u.s, therefore we 
“ cannot be moved.” What might there is in these words I 

The letter in which this remarkable passage occurs was 
written early in 1849 to the sister of Julius Haro, who in 
that same year became his second wife. It obviously con¬ 
tains the pith of the ‘ Theological Essays,’ published lour 
years later, and draws out the main lines of his teaching for 
the remainder of his life. Without going into verbal con¬ 
troversies which seemingly could only show that certain 
thinkers were or were not on his side, he hei'e declares in 
language of most significant clearness his convictions as to 
the nature of that inner religion underlying, as Dean Stanley 
held, the sentiments and usages which have accumulated 
round the forms of Christianity, and giving them whatever 
vitality they possess. The two friends were here, essentially, 
in thorough agreement. Both were altogether in earnest, 
and both were fearless in their resistance to all which they 
believed to be false and wrong. But, although they worked 
together from time to time, their lives were not, as a whole, 
passed in common action. Much probably might have been 
lost had they been so. The effect of their work was largely 
enhanced by their independence; and to them not merely 
more than to any other two men, but more perhaps than 
to all others then actively at work, may we trace the check 
first given to a movement which, whatever may have been 
the motives of the leaders, favoured nothing so much as the 
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growth of ecclesiastical power. Dean Stanley counteracted 
more effectually even than Dean Milman the appeal made to 
history and patristic authority- For all those who directly or 
indirectly came under his influence, Maurice, going still 
further, removed the whole foundation on which the fabric 
of an ecclesiastical religion must necessarily rest. 

The thought that the new form of churchmanship set forth 
in the Oxford tracts seemed to represent regeneration as 
‘ dependent on the will of God and the death of Christ, not 
‘ the individual faith of men,’ led Mr. Maurice for a moment 
to suppose that here there might be a real point of union 
between them. Dr. Pusey’s tract on baptism had, as we 
have seen, entirely dispelled this dream. 

‘ Instead of affording me the least warrant for the kind of teaching 
which appeared to me alone Scriptural and practical, it made such 
teacliing utterly impossible. The baptised child was holy lor a moment 
alter its baptism ; in committing sin it lost its purity. That could only 
be recovered by acts of repentance and a system of ascetical discipline. 
I remeniber to tliis day the misery which this tract caused me as 
I read it in a walk to one of the London suburbs; I saw that I must 
be hopelessly and for ever estranged from this doctrine and from those 
who taught it, unless I abandoned all hopes for myself and for the 
Avorld.’ (Vol. i. p. 237.) 

Assured that wo can have no goodness apart from Christ, 
and that all our goodness must be by union with Him who 
is perfectly good, he looked upon baptism as declaring this 
truth to everyone, and as being moreover ‘ the act in which 
‘ the Holy Spirit takes the charge of us and promises to 
‘ guide us into the knowledge and love of Christ if we will 
‘ submit to His guidings; the Lord’s Supper to be that in 
‘ which we may have life, and have it more abundantly by 
‘ ever-fresh communication from the source of it.’ * The 
sacei'dotal theories which, as he expjressed it in the last year 
of his life, attempt to bring Christ back to the altar, seemed 
to him to involve the most flagrant denial of the Ascension, 
and therefore of the whole faith of Christendom, that could 
be imagined; and his emphatic conclusion was that ‘ we give 
^ up everything to them if we charge them with an excess of 
‘ belief: the complaint should be of their unbelief.’f In fact, 
for him the spiritual atmosphere of this country at that time 
resembled nothing so much as that of Palestine in the days 
of Herod and Pflate. The people were being dosed with 
I'eligion when they wanted not this but the living God. 


Vol. i. p. 231. 


f Vol. ii. p. 627. 
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‘We give them a stone for bread, systems for realities; they despair 
of ever attaining what they need. The upper classes become, as may 
happen, sleekly devout for the sake of good order, avowedly believing 
that one must make the best of the world without God; the middle 
classes try what may be done by keeping themselves warm in dissent 
and agitation to kill the sense of hollowness; the poor, who must have 
rejilities of some kind, and understanding from their betters that all but 
houses and lands are abstractions, must m.ake a grasp at them or else 
destroy them. And the specific for all this evil is some evangelical 
discourse ujKjn the Bible being the rule of faith, some High-Church cry 
for tradition, some liberal theory of education. Surely we want to 
preach it in the ears of all men, It is not any of these things or all 
these things together jou want, or that those want tvho speak of them. 
All are pointing towards a Living Being, to know whom is life, and all, 
80 far as they are set up for an}' puri>ose but leading us into that 
knowledge and so to fellowship with each other, are dead things which 
cannot profit. There are some things which I aometiracs feel, like Dr. 
Arnold, I must utter or burst.’ (Vol. i. p. 370.) 

Language such, as this was not without its force even for 
those who might think his fears somewhat exaggerated and 
his condemnations over-severe. Bnt in so far as it wtis not 
rejected altogether, it effectually counteracted the influence 
of the Oxford school; and this language Avas met Avith in 
CA'cry A'olume and in almost every iJuge of Mr. Maurice’s 
writings. Oue lesson at least his heui’ers or readers could 
not fail to learn from him : and this Avas that the Divine 
laAV Avas unchangeable ; that the Divine government Avas an 
eternal reality, embracing the Avhole creation, and meting out 
the same justice to all without respect of persons ; and that 
the Divine will sought the good of all .His creatures. Such 
a conviction could not fail to restore the moral balance 
of those Avho may have felt themselves overweighted by 
theories of exclusive covenants and of special privileges. 
It Avould inake them cast aside all methods Avhich invented, 
for the sins and vices of JcAvish patriarchs or kings, excuses 
Avhich would not be admitted as excuses for the same things 
now. It would teach them that they Avere not to do violence 
to the documents Avith which they Avere dealing, by con¬ 
verting fact into allegory or allegory into fact, and more 
than all would assure them that their real trust Avas to 
be placed not in a book or in a church, but in a living 
God, from whom comes all that is just, good, and true 
in men. 

This teaching, which appealed straight to the moral sense 
of his hearers or his readers, did, in point of fact, break for 
many of them what may be called the spell of Hildebrandism, 
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and delivered tliem from the ‘ charmed dungeon ’ * of the 
Oxford leaders. But their gratitude for this deliverance 
would not necessarily blind their eyes to the peculiarities of 
the method followed by Mr. Maurice himself. Mr. Maurice, 
indeed, enforced these lessons everywhere. He could not 
fail to do so. But he remained not less assured that it was 
indispensably necessary for all others to discern the truth 
where he saw it himself, and that, unless they found it 
where he found it, they could not learn it at all. His own 
conviction of the Divine righteousness was a rock not to be 
shaken ; but it also drove him to make a crowd of assump¬ 
tions about the records in which he traced the several steps 
in the Divine government of the world. From the Book of 
Genesis he learnt the sacredness of the order of the family, 
the misery which comes Avith the infraction of it, the bless¬ 
ings which flow from obedience to it. The Book of Exodus 
taught him that God had sympathy with sufferers, that lie 
was the judge of the tyrant, the deliverer of the bondman 
and the captive; aiid from these facts or convictions he 
drew the inference tliat the books were, throughout, trust- 
Avorthy historical narratives. At the same time his respect 
for the letter of the narrative was not so unswerving as to 
satisfy the adherents of straiter schools. The incidents 
of Balaam’s journey he resolved into a spiritual impression 
left on the mind of the seer.f But Avhen the same freedom 
Avitli regard to this same narrative was used by another avIio 
went on to the further question of the time of its compo¬ 
sition, and who I’eaehcd the conclusion arrived at more 
recently by the most eminent of modern Jewish interpreters, 
Mr. Maurice expressed his abliorrence not of a critical 
method which Avas too lax or too arbitrary, but of the 
spiritual perversity which was robbing men of lessons indis¬ 
pensable for the vindication of the Divine righteousness. 
It mattered not that Dr. Stanley spoke of the national 
religion of the JeAvs, down even to the Babylonish captivity, 
as a bloody and sensual idolatiy, or that the Bishop of St. 
David’s (Dr. Thirl wall) had spoken of ‘ a great part of the 
‘ events related in the Old Testament ’ as having ‘ no more 
‘ apparent connexion Avith our religion than those of Greek 
* or Roman history.’ It was enough for Mr. Maurice that 
the Book of Genesis enforced certain spiritual truths, and 
he insisted that apart from this book the knowledge of those 


* Vol. i. p. 186. 
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truths could not have been attained. He felt that a fresh 
need liad come for the discharge of his mission, and he 
expressed his convictions in language which awakened, in 
many who owed to him a deep debt of gratitude, feelings 
not indeed of disagreement with his spiritual convictions, 
but of astonishment for a method which would prove anything 
or prove too much, and of amazement at what seemed a 
multitude of groundless fancies urged with the gravest 
seriousness. The lessons of the Book of Exodus were or 
had been needed by Englishmen. Englishmen had been 
sorely oppressed by the ecclesiastical yoke before the Refor¬ 
mation, and deception had gone hand in hand with tyranny. 
Others might wonder at, but lie himself failed to see, the irre¬ 
levance of the tirade called forth by the thought of E ugland 
in the days of the Tudor sovereigns. 

‘ If there was a Lord God wlio had proclaimed His commands out of 
heaven amidst thunders and lightnings; if He was really what He said 
that He was, a Lord God who brought His people out of bondage; if He 
had indeed redeemed slaves in Egypt out of the hands of a tyrant; if 
He had plagued the tyrant, and thrown his hosts into the sea; if He 
had led the poor captives through that sea; if He liad fed them with 
manna; if He was the same from generation to generation, then England 
might live; then Englishmen might hold np their heads against their 
foes, and rise up, were they ever so sunken, in the might of Him who 
had promised not to forsake them or to forget them.’ 

Such comments, it is clear, might be drawn out to any 
extent, and Mr. Maurice had at his command a wealth of 
illustrations which proved that the lessons taught by the 
Book of Exodus were living lessons. 

‘ They raised the English middle classes into moral and political 
existence; they ratified the groat oath of the Swiss peasants at Riitli; 
they raised the Dominican Savonarola to be the witness against Alex¬ 
ander VI.; they made the German monk mightier than Charles V.; 
their echoes woke again among the peasants of the Tyrol; they stiiTcd 
the scholars of Germany to a new life; they roused the Czar of the 
Russias to drive back the invader who had profaned the holy shrines 
of Moscow.’ 

If it was the Book of Exodus, and this book only, which 
taught all these men these lessons, there ought surely to be 
some record of the fact. The force of the lessons is not 
disputed; but the fact that the peasants of Riitli had any 
intimate familiarity with the narratives of that book, or 
that some of them bad any knowledge of them at aU, is 
one rather to he proved than assumed. It is, to say the 
least, not less likely that Harold and the English army who 
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fought under him at Senlac may have been nerved to the 
struggle by the story of the deliverance of the Israelites 
in Egypt. There has rarely been an invasion marked by 
more monstrous wrong than that of the Norman Conqueror. 
The lives and the freedom of Englishmen were threatened 
by one who was steeped in falsehood and perjury. We 
cannot doubt that Harold prayed as earnestly as any Jewish 
bondman that the crime of his assailant might be punished 
by the righteous Avenger of wrong. We cannot doubt that, 
after he had fallen, his people prayed through many a Aveary 
year for succour from Him who had overthrown the chariots 
and horsemen of Pharaoh; but the succour nevertheless 
came not, and therefore for them such comfort as they could 
have must be found elsewhere. We are treading indeed on 
dangerous ground, and if some should be led to transgress 
the limits of reverence, the fault will be as much that of 
Mr. Maurice as their own. We are not, however, refuting 
or upholding his arguments; we simply seek to show his 
mode of dealing Avitli evidence, if indeed that can be 
shown which seems at every turn to elude our grasp. We 
have lately* had occasion to discuss the trustworthiness of 
Herodotus, and have given our reasons for reaching certain 
conclusions on the subject. But Mr. Maurice insists that 
some of the facts which we learn from him, and only from 
him, do not really rest on his testimony. The victories of 
Salamis and Plataja ai’e truths rather than facts. They are 
‘ taken out of the region of letters. They do not depend 
‘ any longer on the credibility of records. They have esta- 
‘ blished themselves in the very existence of humanity. 
‘ You cannot displace them without denying that, or re- 
‘ making it anew, according to some theory or fashion of 
‘ your own.’ 

Mr. Maurice’s utterances on this subject, Ave are bound to 
say, Avere unintelligible to us tAventy years ago; they remain 
unintelligible still. We have not found in the interval, any 
more than we had found then, any third Avay of preserving 
the memory of events besides Avritten contemporary records 
or oral tradition; iior have we come aci’oss any solid reasons for 
affirming that as soon as an alleged event is shown to convey 
some high lesson, it passes out of the region of letters, and 
may be taken as its OAvn evidence. Mr. Maurice speaks of 
a disciple of Sir Cornewall Lewis who ‘ believes in nothing 
‘ but contemporary testimonies,’ and he retorts : ‘ I ask 
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* him how Sir G. Lewis came to believe that, with all the 

* proofs which the Crimean war and the Indian mutiny 
‘ gave him of its utter untrustworthiness.’ * The question 
in no Avay delivers us from our bewilderment. Mr. Maurice 
recurs to the subject in a letter to Mr. D. J. Vaughan on 
his book on ‘ Scientific Evidences,’ and thus delivers judge¬ 
ment on what he considers tlie ‘ marvellous scepticism, 
‘upheld by an equally marvellous credulity,’ of SirCoruewall 
Lewis;— 

‘ Sir G. C. Lewis could believe in no evidence coming to his own 
reason and conscience; he could, after living through the Crimean war 
and the Indian mutiny, depend upon the contemporary testimony 
which told him one day that the defeats of the Itussians were entirely 
due to the French, the next that the French had almost no share in 
them; one day that hundreds of men and women were mutilated by 
the Sepoys, the next that there were none.’ (Vol. ii. p. 510.) 

If our bewilderment gives place to a weaker feeling or even 
vanishes, it is only because we reach the conclusion that 
when a qttestion is treated thus, words are only wasted. 
We might ask whether Mr. Maurice disbelieved absolutely 
the occurrence of the Crimean Avar and of the Indian 
mutiny. Whatever notit)ns any may entertain about either 
of these events, Ave have never heard of any except con¬ 
temporary evidence as adduced in support of them. If Mr. 
Maurice knew of any testimony Avhich had fallen down from 
Jupiter, he has givc.n no hint of his knowledge. Cut, in 
truth, all Mr. Maurice’s declamation comes from the familiar 
logical fault of an undistvibutecl middle. Sir OorueAvall 
Lewis never said that all contempora.ry testimony was 
of necessity absolutely trustworthy; and most assuredly he 
never would have alloAved, and feAV lU’obably Avill concede, 
that all must be Avorthless because soiue may be false. 
Solvuntur risu tahulw. 

Mr. Maurice, his son informs us, ‘ always complained that 
‘ Dr. Stanley looked at things fi'om a purely historical point 
of view.’t We cannot regard the fact, if it be one, as a sub¬ 
ject for regret, or doubt that Dean Stanley owed to it very 
much of the freedom and strength which characterised his 
work. Not less convinced than Mr. Maurice of the reality 
of the Divine kingdom, both present and future. Dean 
Stanley was perfectly familiar with the changes of human 
thought, and of the outward signs which serve as the expres¬ 
sion of that thought; but through the variations Avliich thus 


* Vol. ii. p. 4.50. 
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became inevitable be was able to trace the truth or the notion 
which lay beneath them all, and to determine its importance 
or its value. We need only refer to the history of the 
ordinance of baptism, as showing that during the long series 
of the Christian ages its character has been singularly 
changed in every respect except that of its spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. But we have already I’cmarked* that this knowledge 
awakened in him no feverish anxiety lost such changes 
should involve the loss of the living reality. The causes 
which had already modified tlie shell or covering might 
modify it again or even remove it; and he fully admitted 
that theological terms existed for the instruction and benefit 
of the people at large, and that, if they should be found 
more potent for mischief than for good, they must give way 
to others more likely to express their meaning accurately. 
This attitude of mind in reference to the institutions of 
Christendom goncrfilly involved no necessaiy antagonism 
with Mr. Maurice’s fundamental convictions; but it was one 
which Mr. Maurice could scarcely understand, and for which 
In; could feel little sympathy or indulgence. Of the Divine 
life and righteousness as the only source of life and righteous¬ 
ness in man, and of the q^iickening, strengthening, and per¬ 
fecting of this life as the one end of the Divine work in the 
world, Mr. Maurice was absolutely assured; but he had the 
seme positive confidence as to the stages through which that 
work had passed or was to pass still. For the order of these 
steps or stages he was scarcely less zealous tha-n the most 
rigid historical critic could be for the evidence adduciblefor 
theories relating to the growth of the civil or canon law. 
Ilis own belief as to these steps or stages he could not regard 
as a matter for critical scrutiny. The evidence of its truth 
must bo found in the heart, in the sense of its wants, in the 
answer of the Divine voice to the cry for light and guidance. 
We are far from saying that Mr. Maurice’s view was un¬ 
justifiable ; but we protest strenuously against the implication 
that no other views arc admissible, and we notice with a certain 
feeling of wonder the negative positions into which, in spite 
of his horror of negations, ho is not unfrequentty betrayed. 
In a remarkable letter addressed to his father, and giving the 
reasons for his dissatisfaction with the school of opinion in 
Avhich he had been brought up, Mr. Maurice, speaking of the 
condition of the prophets and saints in the Old Testament, 
maintains that God might be revealed to them as their law- 

* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1881, p. 305. 
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giver or sovereign, but that they had no means of knowing 
Him as their friend.* We might be tempted to reply that 
such a conclusion seems out of harmony with the language of 
the Old Testament generally, and most particularly with that 
of the Psalms. We might urge that the latter have been used in 
ad ages of the Christian Church as the highest expressions of 
that fervent feeling as of personal friendship and trust which 
marks the furthest stage on the road to perfection reached 
by the holiest of saints on earth. But we shrink from wbat 
might be a mere strife of words. We are not sure that Ave 
know the precise meaning which Mr. Maurice might attach 
to the terms ‘ friend ’ and ‘ friendship,’ and the attempt to deal 
with the proposition as it stands might be met with the retort 
that we had mistaken his drift. We may content ourselves, 
therefore, with saying that not only is it possible, without 
confining oui'selves to his jioint of view, to form a clear and 
coherent conception of that great unfolding of Divine truth 
for Avhich revelation is only a Latin name, but that his method 
is by no means free from the dangers of a verbalism against 
Avhich he would have been one of the first to protest. Prom 
time to time wo come across terms which are, to say the least, 
perplexing; and indeed he was himself conscious that many 
might find a difficulty in following his line of thought on 
questions of supreme importance. Grranting that there may 
be a hundred thousand simpler faiths than his own, ho jisks 
‘ what is the worth of simj)licity if it does not account for 

* facts which we know, if it does not satisfy wants which we 
^ fed, if it does not load ns up to the truth whidi wo dosire ? ’ 

The difficulties thus created wei*o not removed by his habit 
of using familiar terms and expressions with an indefinitely 
extended meaning. It was not so plain to others as it was 
to himself that the peoi)lc of England Avero as strictly Pro¬ 
testant in the days of the Plantagenets as tlioy were under 
the Stuart kings; nor could it well be so plain, mdess they 
looked on the word as denoting not merely the dissidents at 
the Diet of Spires in 1529, but all Avho have ever been ani¬ 
mated by the spirit which he discerned in those dissidents. 
As he interpreted the word, ‘ every nation, when converted 

* to Christianity, became a Protestant nation, i.e. recognised 
‘ the God of righteousness as Him to whom its highest officer 
‘ was responsible, and the only bond by which the parts are 

* united to Him in obedience to each other in society, and 

* protested against any other principle of national union than 
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‘ this.’ Protestantism was thus a term predicable of a nation 
and of a nation exclusively. The Church could only bo 
Catholic, the witness and safeguard of that ecclesiastical 
unity and universality to which he regarded Popery as radi¬ 
cally adverse. Protestantism asserted that God was the 
King of the nation; the Papacy, far more than paganism, 
deposed Him from His throne by declaring the sovereigns 
of the nations responsible to a visible Head of the Church. 
Hence every nation which accepted this doctrine must be a 
God-denying nation, because the Pope to that nation is 
God.* Mr. Maurice’s position involved the inconvenience of 
applying to a long series of centuries before the date at 
which it came into use a term employed at a particular 
time and on a particular occasion. 

But if his definitions were sometimes unlooked for and 
strange, a still more marked character of paradox was im¬ 
parted to his writings and his words by his habit of asserting 
the truth of affirmations made by his opjjonents while he 
rejected their negations, and then of maintaining that these 
affirmations were essentially in harmony with his own belief. 
It would follow that, though they might seem to have 
nothing in common with each other, they were nevertheless 
at bottom agreed. 

‘ How,’ he asks in an instructive letter written in 1848, ‘ do I differ 
from the mere Tory ? Because I look upon the Whig idea of consti¬ 
tutional government which lie opposes as latent in hia truth and as 
neccss<arily developed out of it in due season. How do I differ from 
both Whig and Tory ? Because I look upon the Radical idea of the 
distinct rights and privileges of each man as latent in their two truths 
and as necessarily developed out of them in its due season.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 485.) 

This habit was fostered by his modes of dealing with all 
schools and all opinions. He had failed to keep, or he thought 
that he had not kept, his self-imposed rule in his relations 
with John Sterling, and he bitterly reproached himself for his 
failure. 

‘ It is easy to lay down rules; it is another thing to act upon them. 
I believed many years ago that I ought to .sympathise with those who 
differed from me most widely. I did not follow out my own faith. I 
engaged in arguments when I should have sought for the ti-uth which 
was in the heart of him who was disputing with me.’ (Vol. i. p. 505.) 

But if he could thus seek and find points of agreement 
between himself and other men, it was even more easy to 
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find them in books, more especially in those which were in 
whatever degree authoritative. That Mr. Maurice regarded 
with pain and grief the utterances of the Oxford school gene¬ 
rally, that the adherents of this school attached the greatest 
weight to the Atlianasian Creed, and that many of their op¬ 
ponents treated that creed as an intolerable burden, were 
notorious facts. That the tone of the Oxford school was 
utterly difterent from that of Mr. Maurice, and that the form 
and method of the Athanasian Creed seemed to harmonise more 
with the former than with the latter, was scarcely less indis¬ 
putable ; but now, as at other times, Mr. Maurice could not 
help coming forward to prove not merelj’' that this creed was 
not in terms inconsistent with or exclusive of his own belief, 
but that from it most especially he learnt the lesson which 
lay at the root of his deepest convictions. Far from sharing 
the opinion of Tillotson that it was a document of which the 
Church would be well rid, he upheld it as the great safeguard 
of the faith and trust in which he himself lived, and as lead¬ 
ing him oiiwai'ds in the i>ath of an all-embracing charity. 
Any contrary opinion he regarded as ‘ a false impression.’ 
But ought that creed, he asks, to conve}' a false impression 
to us? 

‘ Should we not have a more false impression if we were without it? 
Is it not a false impression which makes us wish to be rid of it ? What 
it teaches me is this: to know God is eternal life ; not to know Him 
is eternal death. That belief, thoroughly and heartily entertained, 
instead of making us uncharitable, would be the very ground and root 
of our chai’ity. God is the perfect charity. The Father dwelling with 
the Son in One Spirit is that absolute and eternal love which i.s the 
ground of all things, that upon which w'e may repose our hopes for 
ourselves and for the universe.’ 

Thus claiming the spirit and substance of the document as 
his own, he was yet confronted by its form; and in the eyes 
of his countrymen this form seemed to aim at and to con¬ 
demn a long series of propositions which, either in terms or 
implicitly, had been professed b}* certain individual thinkers 
or certain schools. It looked very much like an historical 
enumeration of a string of heresies which had been, and of 
some which had not been, avowed, but which, taken to¬ 
gether, might exhaust all possible wrong beliefs on the sub¬ 
jects with which it deals. In Mr. Maurice’s eyes it had no 
such appearance. To him it had been a greater help than 
almost any document in getting rid of such a notion. 

‘ If I took the Athanasian Creed to mean that anyone who does not 
hold certain intellectual notions about the Trinity must without doubt 
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perish everlastingly, I must take it to condemn not Unitarians, not 
Ai'ians, not Tritheists of every kind merely, but all women, children, 
poor people, whose minds have not been exercised in logical inquiries, 
and are not capable o£ understanding logical results. I should take it 
to exempt from everlasting deatli not the meek and lowly of heart, but 
many who have been particularly the reverse of this, proud disputers 
who have arrived at orthodox conclusions without being in any moral 
state which the Holy Ghost can recognise. If you can persuade your¬ 
self that any good man who wrote such a creed in any age intended 
or that any good men who have repeated it since have adopted it 
with that intention, I cannot; I reject that sense as simply impossible. 
No one has a right to say what was the mind of the impoaer of the 
creed; no one, I believe, who thinks seriously will say it. But what 
other sense will the words bear ? Not some modification of this ; not 
some qualified condemnation of certain persons, the others being saved; 
but simply the very reverse of tliis. Tlie name of the Trinity, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is, as the Fathers and Schoolmen 
said contimially, the name (d'the Infinite Charity, the perfect Love, the 
full vision of which is that beatific vision for which saints and angels 
long even while they dwell in it.’ (Vol. ii. ji. 413.) 

In tlius wi’iting, Mr. Maurice scarcely exhausted all the 
alternatives of view. It still roinaiiied possible that the 
framer of the creed, beint? a "ood mtiu, atid others who 
adopted it and felt themselves in agreement with it, might 
deny that any conld ho meek and lowly in heart who dis¬ 
puted or rejected its proiJositions. It still remained a fact 
that a document which was thus held to breathe the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount was thrown into a form which ex¬ 
hibited little more than an array of logical propositions 
balancing each other witli mathcnuitical precision. All that 
Mr. Maurice believed as to the meaning of the name into 
which all Christians are baptised was, it is needless to say, 
believed not less heartily by Dean Stanle}'; but in Dean Stan¬ 
ley’s e 3 'es the amplifications even of the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed and that of Nicsea or Constantinople appeared to have 
but a veiy slight bearing on the nature of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ; and beyond all doubt he saw the working of a 
deeper faith and a more loving heart in the last words of the 
Nioene Creed than in the Avhole array of logical forms mar¬ 
shalled in the ranks of the confession which bears the name 
of Athanasius. To Gregory of Nyssa, in the last sentence of 
bis last published work, he ascribes the concluding clause of 
the Nicene Creed, and he expresses the conviction that to 
Gregory, and through him to the council convened at Con¬ 
stantinople, that clause ‘ must have included the hope that 
* the Divine justice and mercy are not controlled by the powers 
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* of evil, that sin is not eternal, and that in that world to 
‘ come punishment will be corrective and not final, and will 
‘ be ordered by a Love and Justice, the height and depth of 

* which is beyond the narrow thoughts of man to conceive.’* 

We reach with a feeling of relief the common ground on 
which Mr. Maurice and his friend were in absolute harmony. 
In this faith and conviction they both lived. From their 
trust in God as the source of all light and knowledge for 
man, as the fountain of tinitli, righteousness, and love, as 
planting and nourisliing in man the perceptions of equity 
and right dealing, of impartiality and mercy, they both 
drew all their hope and all their strength, and both held, as 
a necessaiy consequence, tliat what was true, right, and just 
for man was so in God also, and therefore that it was not 
only possible for Jiien to know God, but that the one purpose 
of their existence was that they should know Him. The assur¬ 
ance that God is just and true is, .again to cite Dean Stanley’s 
words, ‘the foundation with which everything in all sub- 
‘ sequent religion must be made to agroe.’f But in the popular 
or traditional theology of this or of other coimtries there was 
not a little which was violently out of concord with those 
primary and indispensable convictions ; and the adherents of 
certain doctrines or of certain interpretations of doctrine, 
which manifestly could challenge acceptance solely on the 
plea of authority, felt that there could be no evading of a 
struggle in which they must either conquer or fall altogether. 
Mr. Maurice had for years felt sure that there was a strong 
tendency in the thought of the day towards a definite ‘ setting 
‘ up of religion against God.’ The onset came from one who 
had gained considerable reputation as a logician at Oxford, 
and who now, to the surprise of some, stood forth as the 
champion of revelation as synonymous with orthodoxy, and 
of orthodoxy as sanctioned by the warrant of revelation. 

The story of the controversy between Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Mansel forms one of the most valuable chapters in this 
biography. Colonel Maurice has treated the subject with 
impartial fairness, and has in no way overrated the good 
service done by his father in one of the most momentous of 
the discussions of the present century. Mr. Mansel pro¬ 
fessed to uphold the authority of revelation. He nowhere 
stated what he took revelation to be. Sometimes speaking 
as though revelation and the Bible, interpreted so as to agree 

* Christian Institutions, p. 335. 
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with certain commonly received views of religion, were 
synonymous terms, he more frequently, by the complete 
absence of anything like definition, left his hearers with the 
comfortable idea that revelation meant simply what he and 
they received. But this defence of revelation or orthodoxy was 
in no degree founded on its truth, still less was it based on 
its goodness or its justice. That men had certain ideas with 
regard to truth, goodness, and justice amongst themselves, 
he admitted; but he dismissed as a patent absurdity the 
inference that because certain conceptions of these qua¬ 
lities were found amongst men, the qualities tliemselves 
therefore existed in God. The idea that God might not or 
could not do anything which would run counter to or revolt 
the moral sense of men, he dismissed a.s contemptibly childish. 
For all that men knew, there might in the Divine nature be 
not a single quality which was, or was regarded as, moral in 
humanity. In point of fact, men knew nothing, and never 
could know anything, of God. There was no Avarrant for 
saying that love in man had anything in common Avith love 
ill God; and the acme of absurdity was reached by those 
who made their human affections and wants the measure of 
Avhat they might hope to receive here or hereafter. God was 
unknowable, and men could only bow themselves beneath 
the yoke which He had imposed on them. This yoke was 
that of religion, Avhich came to them with an authority not 
to be impugned. The argument might pass muster with those 
who failed to notice that it inA'olved a slight assumption, as to 
Avhich Mr. Mansel kept a discreet silence. The assumption 
was that man, who, strive as he might, could never know 
that God Avas righteous, impariial, merciful, and loving, 
could yet know that He had spoken to men at all. 

For Mr. Maurice, Revelation Avas essentially and simjily 
the unveiling or making known to man the actual righteous¬ 
ness and love of God. Mr. Mansel’s theory struck at the 
very root of this lifelong and heartfelt conviction. On the 
divergent issues thus laid bare. Colonel Maurice makes the 
following forcible remarks:— 

‘ There was nothing new for him in the position taken up by Mr. 
ManseL Mr. Mansel’s doctrine Avas, in its express terminology, the very 
one against which all through his life ho had been struggling. If God 
was not good in the same seiise in which Jesus of Nazareth went about 
doing good, his faith was vain. Nor had previous experience left him 
in any doubt as to the mode in which Mr. Mansel intended to employ 
his principle in relation to those questions which Avere much dearer to 
my father than life or reputation. ... In a short pamphlet Avhich' he 
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published at the time, Mr. Mansel showed that he saw that the attempt 
to defend the then currently received view in regard to Elysium and 
Tartarus was hopeless if God’s character was really shadowed forth in 
such sentences as ** Can a mother forget her sucking child ? Yea, she 
“ may forget, yet will I never forget thee; ” or if the character which 
Christ displayed on earth was a manifestation of the actual spirit of the 
eternal Godhead. Mr. Mansel had no wish to force the fiercest features 
of the Tartarean doctrine into any unpleasant prominence, but he had 
every wish to assume that what he called the “ Revealed Doctrine of the 

Atonement ” was, as a matter of fact and beyond question, what Arch¬ 
bishop Magee had, some years belbre, declared that it was. The 
privilege of the elect ” was clearly, in his mind, to be saved from a cer¬ 
tain place of future torture and to enter into an elysium of personal 
enjoyment- . , . But niy father’s pi'oclamation of God as the friend 
and father of matij the deliverer out of sin and bondage; the habitual 
use of the v/ords, “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
‘‘ world,” in contrast with the Calviniatic or current view of God’s re¬ 
mitting the penalty which Ilis justice had adjudged for sin; the 
habitual assumption that all God’s punisliiiients were blessings, not 
curses; that t/fc great evil was not the punishment, but the sin; that 
the direst hell conceivable was the place where God left off punish¬ 
ing and loft a man to his sin ; all these conceptions from first to last were 
contemptible in Mr. Mansers eyes, and in all his notes to his lectures 
he took care to leave no doubt of his intention to strike not only at the 
centre of niy father’s faith, but at every thought which fornjed part to 
him of the good news which he believed that he had learned and was 
to deliver,' (Vol. ii. p. 333.) 

For once, in dealing with this question, Mr. Maurice* de¬ 
parted from his usual method. Ho made no effort in hLs 
first replies to define the points in dispute or to claim ii 
certain amount of agreement with his opponent. He had been 
deeply impressed by the temper and tone of Mr. MansePs 
writings. The present Archbishop of York, then Preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, had spoken to him of the matter of the 
lectures ‘ as in its essence the most xmalloyed atheism tliat 
‘ had been heard in England for generations.’ The lecturer 
had been described to him ^ as best known in Oxford as a 
‘ common-room wit and joker;’ and the lectures, one of 
them more especially, were regarded ‘as scarcely serious, 
‘ despite the tremendous nature of the subjects they handled.’ 
With the utterances of men who wrote with the simple pur¬ 
pose of stating their difficulties aud with the honest desire 
of grappling with them, and, if possible, of being rid of 
them, Mr. Maurice had always felt and expressed the deepest 
sympathy; but he was now confronted by utterances of a very 
dififerent kind. 

‘ The effect of the lectures was to deal with all men troubled with 
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doubts or difficulties on exactly the opposite principle . . . to give to the 
many the satisfaction of laughing at the earnest few who did not see 
their way. It was, in fact, under the name of orthodoxy, setting up 
the absolute domination of public opinion, the very power which my 
father looked upon as, in so far as it was tlie object of worship, the 
anti-Christ of the day. It represented that of which he had had in his 
youthful days so great a horror—the warning men “ against feeling 
“ too strongly, thinking too deeply, lest they should find too much of 
“ the Almighty wisdom, lest they should be too conscious of the 
“ Almighty goodness.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 334.) 

Tlius stirred in his inmost heart, Mr. Maurice put forth 
with some vehemence his opinion of the spirit of the book, 
of the tendency exhibited in every part of it, and of its pro¬ 
bable effects on the future course of English thought. He 
insisted, with the utmost plainness of speech, that ‘the 
‘ weapon forged in behalf of orthodoxy ’ would ‘ become a 
‘ deadly one in quite other hands.’ His words have been 
abundantly verified. Mr. Leslie Stephen has claimed the 
whole of Mr. Mansel’s argument as ‘ simply and solely the 
‘ assertion of the first princiijlos of Agnosticism ; ’ while Mr. 
Herbert Spencer professes to bo carrying only a stop further 
‘ the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and Mansel.’ 
That, in the disciission which ensued, Mr. Mansel should 
misunderstand some of Mr. Maurice’s assertions, is no sur¬ 
prising fact. Whether he had any valid excuse for accusing 
him of ‘ a tissue of continuous misrepresentation which had 
‘ no parallel in recent literature,’ is another question. Mr. 
Maurice had said that one who believes that God created 
men for the knowledge of Himself could not listen witliout 
the profoundest interest to every ci'y of men after that 
knowledge in one age or another. Such a man must be glad 
to learn from their blunders as well as their successes, ‘ per- 
‘ cciving in the first the likeness of his own; in the second, 
‘ the guidance of God; ’ and to him ‘ the remembrance of 
‘ hard and proud words sj)oken against those who were crying 
‘ out for truth ’ would ho always the bitterest in his life; 
‘ that which recurs to him with the keenest sense of having 
‘ grieved the Holy Sijirit of God, of having brought upon 
‘ him the curse of a brother’s blood.’ Here, as elsewhere, 
whenever there was any work of depreciation to be done, 
Mr. Maurice was speaking of himself. His thoughts were run¬ 
ning, as they often ran, with keen self-accusation, on his later 
intercourse with Sterling. But by an amazing misconception, 
or by almost incredible carelessness, Mr. Mansel applied the 
words to himself, and cliarged Mr. Maurice with denouncing 
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the Bampton Lectures as full of proud and hard words 
spoken against those who were crying out after the truth. 
The extravagance of the caricature might well prompt the 
doubt whether here too he was speaking seriously. Mr. 
Mansel was perfectly aware that not one word of Mr. 
Maurice’s description applied to himself. This, however, is 
a point of very secondary importance. His utterances were 
received at first with cries of welcome by perhaps a majority 
in the so-called religious world, or of the newspapers which 
professed to represent it. Not a few have repented long ago 
of their ill-judged confidence, and drawn back from the gulf 
into which a logical following out of his theory would have 
plunged them. The issue of tlie controversy was, on the 
whole, far from discouraging. Mr. Maurice’s expressions of 
personal courtesy towards Bean Mansel, and of regret, on 
hearing of his death, for any language of his own which 
might have caused pain to the Bean’s friends, were inter¬ 
preted by some of the latter, and especially by Lord Carnar¬ 
von, as implying more than he intended them to imply. Ilis 
last words in reference to Dean Mansel declared that ‘ his iiu- 
‘ measurable superiority to me as a disputant deepens my 
‘ conviction that the principle which I maintained against him 
‘ was sound and true, one which even his abilitj* and learning 
‘ could not shake.’ Colonel Maurice is undoubtedly jxTstilied 
in adding that this is ‘ something very different from admit- 
‘ ting that in the particular dispute between them he was 
‘ worsted in argument by his opponent. On the contrary, it 
‘ is the assertion of a man who believes that he gained a 
‘ dialectical advantage over his opponent because of the 
‘ strength of his case, despite what he assumes to be his 
‘ relative inferiority.’ 

We have not said anything, and we need not now say much, 
of another phase in Mr. Maurice’s incessantly active and self- 
sacrificing life. In this phase we see him under different 
conditions; but the zeal with which he strove to make 
known the good news of God to all whom he could reach was 
of necessity shown in his efforts to improve the state of 
working men and to arrest the severance of classes which 
forty years ago threatened to become a serious national 
danger. He looked upon the one work as coming within the 
scope of his mission not less strictly than the other, and he 
never stopped for a moment to count the cost. He knew 
that he was placing himself in the van of a movement 
which would call forth vehement suspicion and dislike from 
those who thought only of the maintenance of privilege and 
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property. He knew that he might have to make use of, 
perhaps even to introduce, names or terms which would he 
regarded as evidence that he and they who were associated 
with him were seeking to overthrow the order of society and 
to let loose the blind force of an angry and ignorant mob. 
He knew also not merely that he might endanger his worldly 
position—a circumstance which would seem to him scarcely 
worth a passing thought—but that he might be accused of 
selfishly linking himself with sundry notorious men, and so 
of bringing discredit on a great public institution whose best 
interests he was pledged to further. Well aware that these 
and other difficulties might clog his path, he felt assured 
that this was precisely one of those matters in which he must 
leave it to God to make his way clear before his face. As to 
the immediaic step to be taken he had no doubt, and he 
took it. His own hopes have been in great part verified, in 
some respects they have been realised in a measure far 
exceeding anything that he could have looked for, Avhile the 
fears of those who regarded his action with alarm are prac¬ 
tically forgotten. The principle of co-operation among 
workmen has long since received the sanction of law, and 
the controversies provoked by the assertion of it have died 
away. Summing up the results thus far attained, Colonel 
Maurice remarks that 

‘ there are now G60,000 heads of families, representing, it is said, a 
twelfth of the whole population of the kingdom, members of working- 
men’s co-operative societies. The whole movement is avowedly 
Christian, orderly, loyal. It is steadily growing. As an illustration 
of its beneficial effijcts, it has been noticed that in those towns in which 
it is established distraining for small debts hardly exists. Strangely 
enough, our modern English historians, with all their interest in social 
movements, have devoted no word to this one.’ 

So great on the question of co-operative labour is the 
tranquillity of the present time with the excitement of the 
past that the interest of the subject now turns chiefly on the 
motives and conduct of the leaders, and among these leaders 
none carried greater weight with the rank and file of the 
movement than Mr. Maurice. From the first he was ready 
to go as far as he saw that he ought to go. Writing to Mr. 
Kingsley early in 1850, he trenchantly declares:— 

‘ Competition is put forth as a law of the universe. That is a lie. 
The time is come for us to declare that it is a lie by word and deed. 
I see no way but associating for work instead of for strikes. I do not 
say or think we feel that the relation of employer and employed is not 
a true relation. I do not determine that wages may not be a righteous 
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mode of expressing that relation. But at present it is clear that this 
relation is destroyed, that the payment of ‘wages is nothing but a 
deception. Wc may restore the whole state of things; wo may bring 
in a new one. God will decide that,’ (Vol. ii. p, 32.) 

To speak briefly, Mr, Maurice insisted from the first that 
in the order of society there was a sphere for the principle 
of individual ownership, and a sphere also for that of com¬ 
munism. The former was the sphere of the State, the latter 
that of the Church. This view is very clearly drawn out in 
a letter to Mr. Ludlow written in the summer of 1849, in 
which he says that, although he can exercise no direct 
influence on statesmen, ho fools bound to give the Com¬ 
munist principle a fair trial. 

^ On the contrary, I am convinced that the obligations of clergymen 
in this respect arc stronger, and their opportunities greater, than those 
of Sir George Grey and Lord John Kussell. The SUitc, 1 think, cannot 
be conininnist; never will be, never ought to bo. It is by nature and 
law conservative of individual rights, individual possessions. To uphold 
them, it may be compelled (it must be) to recognise another princi 2 )le 
than that of individual rights and property, but only by accident; only 
by going out of its own sphere, as it so rightly did in the case of the 
factory children. But the Church, I hold, is Communist in principle, 
conservative of property and of individual riglits only by accident; 
bound to recognise them, but not as its own special work ; not as the 
chief object of human society or existence- The union of Church and 
State, of bodies existing for opi>osite ends, each nocoHsary to the other, is, 
it seems to me, precisely that which should accomplisli the fusion of the 
principles of Communism and of property. . . . Those wlio, on High 
Church, Loav Cluirch, or Dissenting grounds, cry out for the abolition 
of this union, arc Avorking uncotisciously towards one or other of these 
ends, or rather toAvards the most tremendous struggle of tAvo opposing 
and, in their separation, equally destructive and godless principles. 
What I siiy is, to accomplish the best objects of those who desire this 
dissolution—to remove the fearful mischief Avhich they rightly see 
folloAVS from our present condition— we Avant the Church fully to under¬ 
stand her oAvn foundation, fully to Avork out the communism which is 
implied in her existence. Slie has been for a long Avhile looking upon 
herself merely as a witness for the principle of property, merely as a 
second Slate instituted to embody and protect it. So far as her outAvard 
position is concerned, this ignominious theory has involved all the 
degradation and State subserviency of Avhich, on different grounds, Mr. 
Denison and Baptist Noel complain. But it has led to worse inAvard 
consequences of which they do not complain, but which they both in 
their different ways have been promoting; to a low view, I mean, of 
spiritual blessings, to a habit of regarding them as the property of an 
exclusive body, or of the indmdual elect; not as treasures like the 
light and air of which all may paiiake together.’ (Vol. ii. p. 10.) 
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In avowing, therefore, the principle of what he termed 
Christian socialism, his great wish, in his son’s words, was 
to Christianise socialism, not to Clu’istian-socialise the uni¬ 
verse. Hence, when, almost at the outset of the movement, 
a proposal was made for the setting up of a central hoard 
which should regulate the production aud action of co-opera¬ 
tive associations throughout the country, he contended that 
such a scheme could not fail to bring back and to intensify 
the evils against which the movement itself was a protest. 
The plan seemed to him a device for turning a number of 
warring forces, each seeking the other’s destruction, into 
harmony by certain scientific arrangements concerning pro¬ 
duction and consumption; and here, as before, his answer 
was ready. 

‘ I acknowledge in these warring creatures an element of jieacc and 
linrmony, the work of God’s Spirit. To that I speak in each of them. 
I can speak to nothing else. Jf tlic Son of i)eace l)e tliere, iny peace 
will rest upon them ; if not, it will return to me again.’ 

Nor did he fail to avail himself of the advantage given to him 
by political economists or others who insisted on the benefits 
of competition, while they complained that it had become 
or was becoming excessive. The admission seemed to him 
to give up the whole question. 

‘ It is not then the law upon which trade or human life is to bo 
regulated. Lot it come, in under whatever modifications . . . it must 
come in as a mere make-weight or additional stimulus to act upon men 
who are primarily moved by some qiiite different inspiration. If we 
can settle what that ins])iration is, 1 have no fear that we shall allow 
competition more than its legitimate influence, or that it will claim it 
for itself. At present it boasts to be the one governing motive of 
human beings, lieason declares, the most painful e.vpcrieuce proves, 
that if it doesgovcrit it is destructive of society, that it sets up every 
individual against his neighbour.’ 

That such a movement as this should excite alarm amongst 
men commonly spoken of as ‘ safe ’ tvas a matter of course. 
The alarm was soon excited in the minds of some who took 
part in the government of King’s College, and was fully 
shared by the Principal. The fear on their side was that 
the whole scheme was unchristian, and that its end must 
be anarchy. The answer was that Mr. Maurice and his 
colleagues had tried to teach the working men in their words 
what they had tided to show them in acts, that Christianity 
is the only means of promoting their well-being and counter¬ 
acting the moral evils which lie at the root of their physical 
evils; that they had protested against the spirit of compe- 
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tition and rivalry precisely because they believed it was 
leading to anarchy and must destroy at last the property of 
the rich as well as the existence of the poor; and that, far 
from putting the Bible aside or depreciating its authority, they 
had insisted that, taken in its most simple literal sense, it 
declares God to be the present ruler of the world, and that 
* if they have faith in Him and in His word, they will find 
‘ a help and teacher in their daily perplexities, in their 
‘ common life, which will save them from resorting to 
‘ demagogues as ignorant as themselves.’ The issue of the 
debate was clear. The council still regretted that an 
impression had been left on many minds which, if it were 
not removed, must do harm to King’s College; but they 
admitted tliat the impression was not waiTanted by the 
character of Mr. Maurice’s teaching in the College or by 
anything that ho had published or said without its walls. 
The storm, dissipated for the moment, gathered again on the 
publication of his Theological Essays in the following year, 
and ended in his withdrawal from his professorship. 

The readers of Mr. Maurice’s life will not fail to see that, in 
whatever circumstances he might be placed and whatever 
office he might have to fill, there was one work, and virtually 
one woi'k only, for him to do, and this was to convince 
himself and his fellowmen of the Divine kingdom as a 
present reality affecting them at every moment and in every 
concern of their lives. The intensity of this conviction, and 
the measure in which it xJCi’vaded all his thought, imparted 
to his wi’itings, if not to his conversation, something of 
a monotonous character. It became easy to watch the 
process by which any given subject was brought round to 
the groove in which he could set forth the truths lying 
nearest to his heart. But, although among his hearers and 
readers some might become wearied with what they might 
term an excess of repetition, his sincerity and fearlessness in 
the discharge of his mission were not, and could never be, 
questioned. It might seem from time to time that, in spite 
of his protests against all notions which regarded religion 
as resting on an external authority, he rested it, after all, on 
such an authority himself. The readiness with which he 
could claim such a document as the Athanasian Creed as 
warranting exclusively his own mode of looking at it, tended 
to justify and to strengthen this suspicion. But they who 
care to look below the surface will assuredly see that in the 
final issue the truth of the message was to be determined by 
its source and not by the channels through which it had 
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passed or might pass; and this source was the Divine Word 
speaking always and bearing witness always to the same 
love. This love had redeemed the world, making all men the 
inheritors of a Divine kingdom, their title-deeds to which 
were sealed in baptism. He held that the Catechism of the 
Church of England declared this truth distinctly and un¬ 
equivocally, but he was not jDropared to abandon or to 
modify his conviction if on this point he should be proved to 
be mistaken. ‘ It is a point,’ he urged, ‘ of infinite import- 
‘ ance, and if the Catechism stand in the way of our 
‘ aclmowledging the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
‘ the truth, concerning the state of men in the sight of God, 

‘ the Catechism must go.’ * Iji the path of duty such as this, 
•and indeed of all duty, ho knew neither hesitation nor fear. 
Ho was not a many-sided man. His sense of humour was 
not great, his appreciation of form and colour was positively 
feeble. At no time would ho have given himself much 
trouble to look for either; at the age of forty he doubted 
whether Italy would for him have any charm, and confessed 
that the exertion of pleasure-hunting and beauty-hunting 
seemed to him rather more oppressive and fatiguing than 
any other. His mode of dealing with historical facts and 
the evidence for them was marked by peculiarities which we 
have already noticed, and his estimate of some groat events 
of his own time was shaped by theories which will scarcely 
stand the test of scrutiny. 

But when wc turn to the qualities which made the man 
essentially what he was, we find ourselves in a charmed 
circle. These qualities had, indeed, something to do with 
the peculiarities which made his iutellectual constitution ‘ a 
‘ good deal of an enigma' to Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. 
Gladstone at the same time speaks of ‘ the picture of him 
‘ as a Christian soul as one of the most searching, touching, 
‘ and complete ’ that he had ever seen in print. The self- 
depreciation which in his Avritings sometimes irritated 
rather than attracted his opponents, assumed in private life 
the form of a personal courtesy, not Avithout a tinge of 
humility, which was singularly captivating. His treatment 
of himself was severe, almost to austerity; his carefulness 
and tenderness for others were unbounded, and were shown 
in all the commonest circumstances of daily intercourse. 
Those who came near him found themselves in an atmo¬ 
sphere of purity, generosity, and self-sacrifice, which they 


* Vol. ii. p. 271. 
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could Scarcely fail to be the better for enteriufj.* But in 
private life, as in public, he never shrank from the task of 
rebuking, when rebuke seemed to him called for; and this 
w^ld be whenever anything was said or done which implied 
disbelief in the Divine government of the world or maintained 
)(()rinciples in antagonism with the Divine law. ‘ There were 
‘ some to whom he so spoke,’ his son tells us, ‘ who never for- 
‘ gave Jrim. The marvellous thing, considering the depth to 
‘ which he sometimes cut, is that there were so few.* He lived, 
in short, and he died, emphatically a servant of God. He 
felt hipiself from the first charged with a mission as full, 
dyr^t', and solemn as any that was ever entrusted to the 
jfrpphets of the Hebrew Church; and his powers of body 
and .mind were unstintingly and unflinchingly spent in the 
fulfilment of it. Whatever judgement some might pass on 
his words or his acts, ho achieved a work not merely vast 
in its extent, but far-reaching in its consequences. H(? 
fought for the most part single-handed: he was certainly 
not supported by any school of partisans. But his influence, 
so far as it went, was exerted in opposition to the most 
jowerful and attractive school of his day ; and there can bo 
)ut little doubt that, in arresting its progress and crippling 
its strength, his influence was stronger oven than the in¬ 
fluence of the Oxford party against the form of thought and 
belief which that party was seeking to supplant. 


* We regret that Colonel Maurice should have felt himself called 
upon to set down some details illustrating his personal devoutness, 
which we find in ])p. 285-554 of his second volume, and more par¬ 
ticularly in p. 205 of vol. i. Wc say nothing as to the call which a 
man may or may not feci to spend a whole night in prayer; but we 
deprecate the haste wliich infers this from the fact tliat a bed shows no 
sign of having been slept in. There are some other points which wo 
might note, but we content ourselves with saying that these arc matters 
which are best treated suh sikntio. The contents of all hagiologics 
consist to a very large extent of materials which ought luiver to ho 
given to the world, and which never can be given without violation of 
seemliness and reverence. We do not believe that anything can be 
gained by these contributions in Mr. Maurice’s Life towards furnishing 

matter for an Anglican hagiology. 
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Abt. VIII.— Johann Sebastian Bach : hia Work and Infinence 
on the Music of Germany, 1685-1750. By Philip Spitta. 
Translated from the German by Claea Bell and J. A. 
Pullee-Maitland. 8vo. London: 1884. 

rpHB whole history of Art, taking the word in its widest 
meaning, affords no spectacle more remarkable or, it 
may be added, more instructive from certain points of view, 
than that presented by the slow but progressive extension of 
the fame and influence of the works of Bach during the 
period which has elapsed since their earnest, studious, single- 
minded author passed away from among living men. Most 
of the small band of the greatest musical composers passed a 
portion at least of their lifetime amid the blaze of popular 
applause, and were crowned with laurels won in the face of 
an admiring concourse, and amid the heat and tumult of 
conflict. Bach alone presents the unusual phenomenon of a 
composer of great original genius, and of almost unpai’alleled 
mastery over the materials and conditions of his art, passing 
a quiet domestic life in diligent but unobtrusive study and 
production; apparently undisturbed by ambition, except the 
ambition to do as well as possible the work which he set 
himself to do, and to realise his own artistic ideal; pro¬ 
ducing with unwearied diligence compositions in which deep 
jind calmest feeling is expressed through tonal construction 
of the most elaborate technical character; doing great things 
as a part of his daily business, hardly himself aware of their 
greatness ; composing cantatas which are now of world-wide 
fame, for the prim religious ‘ functions ’ of congregations 
whose pastors and masters regarded him merely as the church 
organist, hilcnted but self-willed and rather troublesome—a 
person to be called to order for his musical liberties in ac¬ 
companying the psalmody; «lying with the reputation, even 
among the initiated, of an organ-player and contrapuntist of 
unusual powers, ‘ merely that and nothing more,’ and passing 
soon into an obscui’ity into which his works followed him. It 
is hardly possible to realise at this moment, when Bach is 
a name hallowed on all musical tongues, that there was half 
a century during which, not only in England (which never 
knew him till recently) but in his Fatherland, his name and 
his productions had passed nearly out of recognition. But 
wonderful is the innate vitality of a work of genius. Let no 
one who has produced a great poem, in whatever medium, 
despair of its surmounting all obstacles to fame short of the 
VOL. OLX. NO. CCCXXVII. Q 
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actual destruction of its material embodiment. Let this 
vehicle of the Maker’s thought be left intact, and sooner or 
later the thought will burst from its tomb. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his wonderful little poem, ‘ The New Age,’ 
when the epoch has ended, and strife is stilled upon the 
plain, then 

‘ O’er tbat wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 

Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 

Many spent fames and fallen mights, 

The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky, 

To shine there everlastingly 
Like stars over the bounding hill.’ 

So it has fared with the genius of the man who was once 
Cantor of the Thomasschule at Leipzig, and wrote anthems 
for the church service and taught the little boys Latin.* 
Slowly the conviction of his greatness has broadened and 
deepened, till at the present moment he seems not so much 
a man as an influence; not a mere musical composer, but a 
kind of source and fount of musical achievement and in¬ 
spiration. 

The temporary obscuration of bis star of course explains 
to some extent the scarcity of biographical notice of Bach 
till recently ; Forkel’s short and dry little book, published in 
1802, which ignored the composer’s vocal works almost 
entirely, having been the first attempt at a consecutive Life, 
and the only one of much importance till the appearance of 
Dr. Spitta’s truly ‘ exhaustive ’ work, the greater portion of 
which has now been rendered accessible to general Englisli 
readers by the translation to which the names of Miss Bell 
and Mr. Euller-Maitland are appended. As to the trans¬ 
lation, it is necessary merely to oxj)ress grateful recognition 
of the labours of those W'ho have gone patiently through the 
task of translating into English three i)ortentously thick 
volumes of mostly very dry and laboured writing. Perhaps 
the translators have not quite succeeded in giving to their 
work that air and style of original writing which, if com¬ 
bined with accuracy of rendering, is the highest achievement 
of translation. There is a slightly cramped and foreign cha¬ 
racter about some of the sentences, very likely arising from 
the desire to be conscientiously accurate; but the work seems 
to have been done with great care. In repeatedly turning it 
over we have only noticed one obvious error, ‘ Mozart’s Sym- 


• This was a portion of the Cantor's official duty. 
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* phony in C minor with the fugue/ which should, of course, 
be * 0 major.* But the book itself, as an example of biography, 
is a success rather in regard to quantity and presumable ac¬ 
curacy than literary quality. Dr. Spitta has aimed at doing 
what Jahn did in his admirable ‘ Life of Mozart * (unique 
among musical biographies)—at giving an insight into and a 
critical review of the music and musical life of the period in 
which the composer lived, and tracing the connexion between 
his art and the circumstances and influences under which it 
arose. Of course no biography of a great artist is really com¬ 
plete except on some such scheme as this; but Dr. Spitta has 
not the shaping power which alone can render such a bio¬ 
graphy in itself a work of literary art and a pleasure to the 
literary sense. The author gives us a great deal of informa¬ 
tion which is of interest in regard to early German music 
and the generation of musicians preceding Bach; but all 
that is of real value might have been compressed into a 
shorter space with much advantage to the book and to the 
reader, and might certainly have been arranged in a far more 
intelligible and coherent manner. But Dr. Spitta, in the 
language of an old proverb, ‘ leaves nothing in his inkstand; * 
he has amassed a great amount of information of a more or 
less vague character about the organists and church composers 
of the ante-Bach period, some of which refers to names of no 
interest now, and which is immensely spun out, and he can 
find it in his heart to bestow all his tediousness on the reader 
without even lightening the labours of the latter by lucid 
arrangement of the voluminous materials used. You never 
know where to have him; every few pages he is off on some 
fresh scent, and in many cases it requires careful comparison 
of opposite pages to find out whom he is talking about at any 
particular moment, and to unravel the intricacies of his 
personal pronouns. We read a paragraph, for instance, com¬ 
mencing ‘ The appointment to Weimar was an auspicious cir- 
‘ cumstence,’ &c.; this is the first intimation to the reader 
that Bach had received such an appointment; there is a 
passing remark, a few pages previously, to the effect that he 
had applied for it, but nothing more. The first hint of the 
most important change in Bach’s official life, his appointment 
to the cantorship at Leipzig, is dragged in in the same kind of 
shambling and allusive manner, and then quitted for twenty 
pages for a criticism on the ‘ Wohltemperirte Klavier.’ 
Biographical details and criticism are all jumbled together 
in almost inextricable confusion, and each chapter seems a 
labyrinth without either beginning, middle, or end. In short, 
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Dr. Spitta has shown immense diligence and enthusiasm in 
collecting facts, without any notion how to put them together 
or recount them in readable form. But there is, we think, 
another reason why, even under better literary management, 
a voluminous biography of Bach would not in any case have 
the interest which a really good biography of others of the 
great composers could not fail to have. In the first place, 
we are very poorly supplied with personal traits of the man, 
and all that Dr. Spitta gives us (which is probably all that 
will ever be available now) goes but a little way towards 
enabling us to realise his personality and manner. But it 
must be admitted, also, that however we may admire Bach’s 
patriarchal domestic life of peaceful industry, and his ap¬ 
parent freedom from the ‘last infirmity of noble minds,’ it is, 
after all, the brilliant struggling life, passed in the great 
world and in open fight for fame, which furnishes the 
material of greatest interest for writers and readers of bio¬ 
graphy. Bach was a great genius and an evidently loveable 
man, but the personal traits of him are few, and those few 
are really not of much interest, except as they concern his 
art and his views in regard to it. As far as we can judge he 
was, apart from his music, a staid, quiet man with a certain 
degree of temper (more easily stirred by artistic than by 
social annoyances), and deficient in humour—a characteristic 
in which his biographer more than emulates him. Conse¬ 
quently the whole ‘ Life ’ has not so much the human and 
social interest of a biography as the artistic interest of an 
extended musical criticism, containing much that is valuable 
and suggestive, but withal i)rosy, diffuse, and ill-constructed, 
to an extent that makes the consecutive perusal of it a toil 
rather than a pleasure. 

Bach the musician being then of so much more interest 
to us at present than the little we know or can know of 
Bach the man, we may confine our remarks mainly to the 
artistic side of the subject; only giving a glance in the first 
place at what is known of the composer’s family history and 
antecedents, for this also bears to some extent upon his 
musical position. In almost all cases eminent composers 
have famished practical arguments in favour of the theory 
of heredity; seldom has there been, a musician of eminence 
who could not point to one or more musically gifted persons 
among his immediate progenitors; but in the case of Bach 
the hereditary descent of genius is so remarkably exemplified 
that he seems almost to stand as a typical instance of the 
truth of the doctrine referred to. Mr. Galton, the apostle of 
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hereditism, has not failed, if we remember right, to make 
special note of the instance of Bach and his relation to his 
multifarious ancestry. A member of a family who were 
known as more or less ‘ musical ’ a century and a half before 
his own musical career (which we may date roughly from 
1700) commenced, the father in turn of a large family, nearly 
all of whom were, in his own words, ‘ born musicians,’ some 
of whom obtained considerable eminence in their time, John 
Sebastian Bach seems to have been the central figure in 
which all this widely diffused and long-transmitted musical 
talent was summed up and brought to a head. The fact 
that no son at all equal to himself succeeded Irim, and that 
the musical ability of the family began slowly to decline after 
his generation, may perhaps suggest a rider to the theory 
of heredity, to the ettect that a great effort of nature in 
this way seems to exhaust, or at least weaken, the brain- 
vitality of the stock, and the power of transmission. One of 
Bach’s sons, Philip Emanuel (the‘English Bach’), was in 
his time imagined to be his father’s equal, and even eclipsed 
the paternal fame; but opinionum commenta delet dies. 
Eriedemann, the eldest son, may have had capacity to come 
nearer to his father, but the moral stamina seems to have 
been wanting. As late as 184G there died A. W. Bach, a 
good writer for the organ, whose fine Prelude and Fugue in 
O minor is included in Mr. Best’s interesting collection of 
‘ Organ Pieces, Ancient and Modern.’ But no one of the 
name has in any way approached the greatness of John 
Sebastian, who stands at the culminating point from which 
the family genius declines in each direction. The earliest 
hint of music in the direct line of the great composer is 
peculiarly interesting and characteristic. Dr. Spitta fixes 
the first common ancestor of the various branches as living. 
probably about the middle of the fifteenth century, ‘ since in 

* the sixteenth century the main stem had ah^eady thrown 

* off vigorous branches in other directions.’ They were a 
purely German family sprung from men of the soil, peasants 
in Thuringia; and the beginning of music in the branch 
whence Sebastian Bach sprang was, according to his own 
record, to be traced to Veit Bach, miller at Wechmar, who 
took his name from the patron saint of the church at Wech¬ 
mar, thus pointing, as the author observes, ‘ to an intimate 

* connexion of some duration with the affairs of the place.’ 
Veit, says his descendant, had his greatest pleasure in a 
small cithara {Cythringen), which he took into the mill with 
him, and play^ on it while the mill worked. ‘ He must at 
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* ^ny rate,’ comments Sebastian Bach, * have learned time 
‘ in that way.’ This Veit was apparently, for the biographer 
does not seem quite clear about it, or else does not make his 
meaning clear, the great-great-grandfather of the composer. 
His son Hans showed (naturally) a taste for music, and was 
apprenticed to the town-musician at Gotha, another Bach, 
to become a Sjpielmann. The master, Caspar Bach, * took 
‘ Hans to live with him in the court of the old Guildhall, 
‘ his official residence. The sounds of bustle and business 
‘ came up from the stalls which occupied the whole of the 
‘ market-place on the ground-floor, and from the gallery 
‘ above he and his assistants must have piped out the cho- 
‘ rale at certain hours according to long usage.’ Hans 
turned out a gay fellow, who played the fiddle at merry¬ 
makings. The eldest of his three sons, Johann, seems to 
have been the first who shadowed forth to some extent the 
kind of career which his great descendant Avas destined to 
follow. He settled at Erfurt, and was organist of the church 
known as the Prediger-Kirch. 

‘ As town musician and as organist he united in his oAvn person both 
the branches from which at a subsequent period the music of Germany, 
in the hands of Sebastian hach, developed its noblest blossoms—instru¬ 
mental music, for secular purposes, and religious music. ThoAigh he took 
no direct part, as Cantor, in vocal church music, even this derived its 
chief power of becoming what it did under bis great descendant fi'pia 
the developement of the art of organ-playing. His brothers and most 
of his children and successors prefeiTcd to cultivate only one or the 
other of these ttvo branches (i.e. secular and sacred), until Sebastian 
once more mastered the whole domain of music, though, indeed, the 
posts he held did not always warrant this combination. Through a 
long period of calamity ’ (arising from wars) ‘ Johann Bach was the 
head of the Bach family of musicians. He lived to see it spread and 
tlirive, and strike deep root beyond Erfurt, in Arnstadt and Eisenach. 
Henceforth began a constant and busy intercourse between these three 
towns. Where one prospered he drew others after him, and by inter¬ 
marriage and other family ties they further confirmed themselves in 
the feeling of a closely knit and patriarchal comniAinity of interests.’ 

It was thus that the connexion was established with Eisen¬ 
ach, where Sebastian Bach was subsequently born. We 
cannot linger over the genealogical details which are imbed¬ 
ded in the literary conglomerate of 180 pages which precedes 
the actual entrance of the hero on the scene; but matter of 
interest may be extracted from it. The strong family ten¬ 
dencies of the Bachs are illustrated in the incident, occurring 
more than once, of one brother in a family marrying the 
sister of the elder brother’s wife; ‘union is strength ’ seems 
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to have been a principle practically acted upon, and by which, 
no doubt, the peculiar family individuality was kept up. The 
biographer is emphatic in regard to the ‘ native and pithy 
‘ originality ’ of the whole Bach family : ‘ hardly one of the 
‘ illustrious musicians it produced, including Sebastian and 
‘ his generation, ever visited Italy for the developement of his 
* talent or benefited by the instruction of a foreign master.’ 
To this part of the question there are, as we shall have occa¬ 
sion to observe, two sides. But there is no doubt that the 
locality and circumstances among which the family origi¬ 
nated tinged their whole family character for generations. 
The Thuringian laud itself, to which the Bachs clung so 
tenaciously, 

‘ exerted an influence over them in many ways. The loneliness of its 
woods and val!e 3 's—which still, even in these; overwhelming times of 
ours, hc’ and there .•"■onxes a delightful ibeliiig, as though the motley 
world ha hoen left < dde the mountains tliat hedge it in—whose 
charm could >" op its hold even on the great soul of Goethe for more 
than fifty yw.s: ^hat sj)irit of solitude soared over the country with 
wider .iiid r gh wings a century earlier. It narrowed the outlook 
■■.nd di.t po';,.;! t t'oui s-s of inward life, the spring from which music, 
’eri. Its vitiilitj'. More particularly it tinged the peculiar 
riligjf^us p’ hi* which speaks to us in the works of Christoph and 
Sobastiu'. i.’ 

(.‘1 llie truth and ins this remark there can be no ques¬ 

tion. The religion of deep reverontitil feeling, unalloyed by 
elaborate ritual, breathes through the chorale music of Bach 
and his school, just as the social life of himself and his 
family, simple and unpretentious, seems only the continua¬ 
tion in a rather wider sphere of the peasant life and asso¬ 
ciations of his ancestors. The art widened and deepened, 
but the home-loving domestic spirit remained long un¬ 
changed, a testimony to the innate force of character of the 
race. Among all the traits of the family history that are 
mentioned, however, none seems to us more interesting than 
the brief notice of the earliest known musical Bach to which 
we referred; and we can never again hear the organ fugues 
or choruses of Sebastian Bach the Cantor, with their mighty 
waves of rocking and rushing sound, without travelling 
back in imagination to that little rill whence all this flood 
of music swelled—to that old-world scene of rustic art-culture 
where Veit Bach played upon his cithara to the accompani¬ 
ment of the clatter of the village mill in the Thuringian 
forest. 

The composer was immediately descended from the second 
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son of that Hans Bach before alluded to, named Christoph, 
who was born at the said village of Wechmar in 1613, 
followed the calling of a musician, in 1642 was member of 
the guild of musicians in Erfurt, and died at Amstadt 
in 1661. His second and third sons were John Christoph 
and Ambrosius, who were twins, and said to have been so 
much alike that their own wives could hardly distinguish 
them apart. With John Christoph we have no concern here, 
save to mention that several jiages of the biography are 
taken up with an account of a ‘ breach of promise case ’ in 
which he was concerned, of no interest and having no 
bearing on the subject of the biography; but Dr. Spitta 
never, knows when to pass over anything. Ambrosius ‘ settled 
‘ in Erfurt in 1667 * is the first notice we find of him, and 
then, a number of pages further on, ‘ we left Ambrosius 
‘ Bach at the time when he entered the Town Council of 
‘ Erfurt,’ of which matter nothing had been said when ‘ we 
‘ left ’ him; but that is Dr. Spitta’s way. It is vaguely 
indicated that he was a violin-player, and that violin-playing 
would be what Sebastian Bach would probably have chiefly 
heard in his father’s house; a fact not without its bearing 
on the musical culture of the son’s genius. In October 1671 
he moved to Eisenach, where Sebastian, his youngest son, 
was born ‘in all probability on March 21, 1685.’ The boy’s 
mother died when he was nine years old, and the father'two 
years afterwards, and Sebastian was transferred to the care 
of his elder brother, John Clu-istoph, who had previously 
been sent to Eifurt and appointed organist of the principal 
church of the town. If Sebastian may have derived his 
love of and skill upon the violin from his father, under his 
brother he had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the organ, the instrument with which his name is more 
particularly associated. The elder brother does not seem to 
have been of a cordial disposition, however, and Sebastian 
showed his own strength of character in his determination 
to study the works of the leading organists of the day, of 
which his brother had a collection which he kept under lock 
and key. The bookcase was covered with a wire lattice, 
and Sebastian succeeded in getting the roll through the 
meshes of the wire at night, and copying it by moonlight, 
a feat which occupied six months. This is one of the few 
incidents on record which throw direct light on Bach’s 
character. It is painful to add that the brother, who seems 
to have been very unlike the Bachs generally, took the copy 
away from him when he discovered it. The pretext probably 
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was that the boy ought to be occupying himself with more 
elementary studies ; but the incident is musically valuable, 
inasmuch as it proves that at a very early period of his life 
Bach became acquainted with the style and method of the 
leading organ composers of the day. At fifteen he was 
fairly crowded out of his brother’s house, and thrown upon 
the world, obtaining a situation as chorister at Liineberg, in 
the church of the Benedictine monks of St. Michael. It is 
somewhat singular to find a musician who was so peculiarly 
Lutheran commencing his professional career by assisting 
at a Catholic service. It is a matter of assumption rather 
than of proof that he soon made himself useful in other 
ways than singing, and became of some importance to the 
establishment. The Liineberg convent appears to have 
aimed at a good deal in the musical way; ‘ on Sundays and 
‘ holydays a motett at least was performed at morning 
‘ service, and at afternoon service an aria* with organ 
‘ accompaniment,’ and there was a good musical library 
attached to the church. But the fact is that Bach’s school 
was wherever and whenever he could hear good music, 
especially good organ-playing. His genius was essentially 
and in the first place instrumental rather than vocal; and 
the instrument of his day, the great medium through whicli^ 
any man of exceptional powers as a composer made known 
his ideas, and on which players of exceptional ability dis¬ 
played their executive powers, was the organ. To be sure, 
the display was in almost any case of something more than 
execution, for the custom of the day leaned towards extem¬ 
pore playing on the organ, a very difterent matter from 
merely' executing music previously written. This may have 
sometimes led to people having to listen to rather mediocre 
music by players whose manual powers exceeded their 
mental, but it gave a double interest to the exhibition of 
the really eminent men who combined in themselves the 
functions both of composer and executant. The organ 
performances given in churches under these conditions were 
the musical excitements of the day; and as people now 
crowd to hear a piano recital from Biilow or Bubinstein, so 

• Not to be confounded with the modem uae of the term aria, an 
‘ air ’ for a solo voice. The aria of Bach’s day was usually a har¬ 
monised composition for several voices. An exquisite little movement 
so named occurs in one of Bach’s motetts for a double choir; it is 
somewhat like a chorale in rather free and extended form, with more 
elaboration of melody than characterised the chorale or psalm tune 
proper. 
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they then crowded to the churches to hear the organ 
fantasias of Pachelbel, Buxtehude, and others whose names, 
if not perhaps harder than 

^ ColkittOi or Macdoneli or Galasp/ 

have a characteristic ring of the old German muse about 
them, rough and racy of the soil. 

It is one of the meritorious points in Dr. Spitta’s book 
that he clearly sees the great and central importance of the 
organ in relation to the genius and works of Bach. The 
whole style of Bach, even in vocal writing, is derived from 
the organ, and the organ was, even before he appeared, in 
process of becoming the bridge from the ancient compara¬ 
tively expressionless music of laboriously intertwined parts, 
to the modem music in which the arrangement of parts was 
subservient and secondary to the requirements of effect and 
expression. This view is expressed by the author in a 
passage which is essentially a very thoughtful piece of 
criticism, though certainly not very lucid in expression:— 

^ The organ, with its echoing masses of chords produced by one 
man and progressing at his sole will and pleasure, was the moat com¬ 
plete conceivable contrast to the ancient chorale music, that rich and 
complicated tangle of so many individual voices which could never 
altogether become mere instruments. This, more than anything else, 
brought about the transformation from the old polyphonic to the new 
harmonic system. It may perhaps seem strange to many readers, and 
yet it is quite natural, that even the best masters, between 1650 and 
1700, showed a much more homophonic spirit, a much more inde¬ 
pendent treatment of the pure vocal parts, than is compatible with the 
pure organ style, according to our modern conception of it. Of course 
the rigid and heavy quality of the organ does not require for its highest 
idealisation mere external movement—as attained by runs and the 
spre^ing of chords, but an inner vitality from the creation of musical 
entities-^ft>r what else can we call melody and motive ?—and by their 
intelligent reciprocity. But this is always a secondary, not, as in poly¬ 
phonic vocal music, a primary consideration. We admire with justice 
the organic structure of an organ piece by Sebastian Bach, every 
smallest detail in it instinct with vital purpose; but the so-called 
polyphonic treatment, which clothes the firm harmonic structure, is but 
a t^utiful drapery. It resembles a Gothic cathedral, with its groups 
of leaves that seem a spontaneous growth, and its capitals wreathed with 
fiowera and leaves; they call up to our fancy the seeming of independent 
life, but they do not live; only the artist lives in them. This radical 
distinction cannot be sufficiently insisted on; without a comprehension 
of it the whole realm of organ music as an independent art, and all 
that has any connexion with it, including the whole of Sebastian 
Bach's work, cannot be understood.’ 
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If we may take upon us to express tke author’s meaning 
a little more clearly, it is this: that in the older polyphonic 
school of vocal writing, where the progress of each part 
was considered separately, and the result was a twining 
together of separate melodies, the total expression was only 
such as might arise from this blending of all the parts, and 
was not an innate and preconceived idea or intention on the 
part of the composer; while in such things as Bach’s organ 
fugues, even when they appear as written in a certain 
definite number of parts (four or five as the case may be), the 
central idea or expression of the work is conceived apart 
from the part writing, which is merely Bach’s way of casting 
or embodying the idea in musical form. The same remark 
would apply equally to Handel’s choruses, and represents 
the real distinction between them and such music of the 
older school as that of Orlando Gibbons. With the latter 
part-writing is an end; with the former it is only a means. 

The freeing of instrumental music from strict polyphonic 
form had been commenced, through the organ, a generation 
or two before Sebastian Bach came upon the scene. Of his 
uncle, Christoph Bach, the most talented of his predecessors 
in the family, we are told that he ‘ deliberately widened the 
‘ breach ’ between the choral and the organ forms of music. 
In his works * the progression of the parts is often quite un^ 

* traceable; chords occur now in three parts and now in four, 
‘ in obedience to purely harmonic requirements ; only in a few 
‘ cases can we discern which is intended for the pedal or the 
‘ manual bass. . . . Everywhere the feeling is clearly pre- 

* dominant that the whole conduct of the piece lies in the 
‘ hands of a single individual; ’ a condition the importance 
of which, in contrast with a form of music in which so many 
individu^s have to wait upon each other, and none can enjoy 
any separate freedom of expression, can hardly be overrated. 
That is, in fact, what makes the essential greatness and 
interest of the organ. It is the only musical means whereby 
immense power and great variety of tone can all be placed 
under the controlling mind and hands of a single performer. 
And the manner in which this power began to be felt and 
taken advantage of is remarkably shown in the works of 
Buxtehude, some of which have been recently revived and 
republished, and who was the foremost player of the day 
when Bach was growing up into manhood. Buxtehude, who 
was a Dane, bom in 1637, became eventually organist at the 
church of St. Mary at Liibeck, an office which he undertook 
along with the apparently obligatory condition of marrying 
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the daughter of the previous organist; a trait of the times 
not to be passed over. Buxtehude held Ahend-musiJemj 
which seem to have been regular church concerts, in the 
church, and paid great attention to getting up as complete a 
band as possible in those days; but his organ music is now 
of the chief interest to us, and is really an important link 
in the developement of instrumental music. The idea of a 
distinctive organ style was hardly invented then; his organ 
pieces have a licentious freedom, as of a virtuoso emancipated 
from the bonds of mere church music, and revelling in bril¬ 
liant effects and feats of execution, in which, as Dr. Spitta 
happily remarks, *we already hear the spirits of modern 
* music hurtling against the door of their prison.’ His best 
pieces are mostly fantasias, beginning with a prelude of 
brilliant scale passages or arpeggios, settling down into a 
more or less free fugue form, and usually concluding with a 
rattling coda, calculated to ‘ bring down the house.’ In the 
peroration of one piece, in D major, he actually batters on the 
keyboard with rapidly repeated full chords with both hands, 
on the full organ, the pedal marking the principal accents; 
a mode of treatment which modern classical organ-players 
would scout as vulgar and inartistic beyond redemption, but 
which is interesting as showing that the organ performances 
of that day were no mere scientific studies for musical purists, 
but were intended as exciting displays for a general audience. 
One of Bach’s youthful proofs of energy and interest in his 
art was his taking a long journey on foot to hear Buxtehude 
play and study his style, and the influence of the Danish 
player on Bach’s early organ music is unmistakeable : his bril¬ 
liant show-piece, the fugue in D major, with its pedal cadenza, 
is even written in obvious emulation of one particular work 
of Buxtehude’s. But while in Bach’s early organ music the 
licenses, and what we now consider the false aesthetic of 
Buxtehude’s organ style, are imitated, these disappear from 
his later works, which represent a purely organ style con¬ 
fining all its effects within the proper limits of the instrument. 
The organ ceases, in fact, to be a general means of producing 
instrumental music, and operates within its own special realm. 
But we are anticipating a little. The other important and 
widely different musical influence of the day was the church 
chorale or psalm tune. It would be impossible to overrate the 
significance of the German psalm tune as a means both of 
musical influence and of musical and religious expression 
combined. Many of these grand and pathetic old melodies 
. have the same national and impersonal character in musical. 
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as proverbs have in literary, expression. They are the religious 
feelingof manyandthe musical expression of one; though their 
musical origin is in many cases untraceable. Unlike our 
variegated church hymnody, where we may hear in half a 
dozen churches as many different tunes set to the same hymn, 
the German chorale was wedded to its words and indis¬ 
solubly associated with them. Throughout dark days of war 
or religious persecution its voice rose in confident faith or 
pathetic appeal; around it clustered the religious associa¬ 
tions of generation after generation; it was sung in unisonal 
concent by whole congregations, prince and peasant together, 
‘the storm their high-built organs made’ supplying the 
harmony; it was sung round the hearth in days of rejoicing 
or of sorrow in the family circle; it was the key-note of the 
sacred cantata; it was the theme of fugues for the organ; 
it was the bass or the canhis in preludes, sometimes treated 
with tender grace as an accompanied melody, sometimes 
made the bass to a counterpoint on the full organ, as in 
Krebs’s prelude on ‘ 0 Ewigkeit, 0 Donnerwort,’ where the 
heavy pedal notes seem almost to speak the very words in 
thunder. And the chorale was worthy, even musically, of its 
dignities. There are in many of the finest of these tunes a 
concentrated grandeur or pathos, and a breadth of what may 
be called elementary musical expression, which can hardly be 
paralleled elsewhei-e. To aiipreciato to the full the depth of 
meaning inherent in such a tune as ‘ Vater unser im Him- 
‘ melreich ’ is almost the work of a lifetime, and ability to 
do so might be taken as a test of the existence of the highest 
and most earnest musical feeling. 

The combined treatment of these two leading elements of 
the music of the day, of the chorale and of organ music in 
its various forms of prelude, fugue, sonata, or trio,* was 
the outward and ostensible work of a g^eat portion of 
Bach’s artistic life. He was, in fact, known and regarded 
mainly as a chm-ch organist, and the details of his earlier 
life in this capacity throw some interesting light on his 
character as man and artist, on which we may touch, without 
following out the merely historic side of the story, for which 


* The Trio, in organ music of the German school, was a composition 
in three parts, for pedal and two separate manual keyboards, played by 
each hand; the two hand-parts were thus perfectly free to cross and 
recross each other with the same independence as two separate voices 
or two violins. The stops on the two keyboards were probably in 
general arranged so as to produce a distinctive contrast of tone. 
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yve irnist refer the reader to the voluminous pages of the 
biography. Visiting Arnstadt at the age of eighteen, he 
played the organ at the New Church with such effect that he 
was at once adopted as organist in place of a predecessor of 
very commonplace talents, who had long given scant satis¬ 
faction, and who was shunted with little ceremony to mate 
way for the young musician from Liineberg. He was offered 
what was for those days a fair salary, and went through a 
solemn installation, receiving an exhortation to ‘ industry 
‘ and fidelity to his calling,’ and to ‘ all that might become 
* an honourable servant and organist before God, the wor- 
‘ shipful authorities, and his superiors.’ The organ, which 
was considered a fine one in its day, was in existence as late 
as 1863, when a new instrument was built in honour of 
Bach’s memory, as many of the old stops as possible being 
retained in it. But the continuation of the narrative 


furnishes rather amusing illustration of the everlasting 
feud, in matters of church music, between the musician 
and the religious authorities. Bach, though eminently a 
church musician, was no pietist, and was not to be contented 
with mere religious spirit in the music unless the artistic 
spirit were there too. It was from Arnstadt that he made 
his journey to Liibeck to study Buxtehude, and in the 
fascination of this new opening in his musical experiences he 
was in no hurry to return to Arnstadt, and long outstayed 
his leave, being at length recalled by a citation from the 
Consistory of the New Church, who required him not only 
to account for his absence, but to answer for his eccentricities 
in accompanying the psalm tunes. His excuse for the absence 
was that he had gone to Liibeck to learn things connected 
with his art; but the accusation about the method of 
accompanying must have been difficult to answer to the 
satisfaction of himself and his interrogators. The bio¬ 
grapher gives in full the curious report of the Consistory, 
preserved in the archives of the Principality of Sonders- 
hausen, under the title ‘ John S. Bach, organist of the 
‘ New Church, summoned respecting his prolonged absence 
* and the discontinuance of the part singing; 1706.’ The 
paragraph about the musical question runs;— 


‘ Nos ’ [the Consistory: the report takes the form of question and 
answer between Nos and llle'} ‘ charge him with having been in the 
habit of making surprising variationes in the chorales, and intermixing 
divers strange sounds, so that thereby the congregation were con¬ 
founded. If in the future he wishes to introduce some Tonus Pere- 
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grinus,* he miiat keep to it, and not go off directly to aomething else, 
or, as he had hitherto done, play quite a tonum contrarium. And then it 
is very strange that up to this time he has had no “ music making ” (i.e. 
rehearsals) by reason of his not being able to agree with the scholars. 
Therefore he is to declare whether he will play both part-music and 
chorales with the scholars; since another Capellmeister cannot be kept, 
and if he will not do this, let him say so categorically of his own accord, 
that a change may be made, and some one who will undertake it may 
be appointed to the post. 

Jlle. M a proper Director be appointed, he will play again. 

Besolvitur: That he shall explain his conduct within eight days, and 
at the same time that scholar liambach appear, and be reproved for the 
desordres which up to this time have taken place between the scholars 
and the organist in tlie New Church. 

Ills (i.e. Rambach). The organist, Bach, used to play too long pre¬ 
ludes, but after this was notified to him by the Herr Superintendent, 
he went at once to the opposite extreme and has made them too short.’ 

Irritahile genus musicorum! The obvious fact was that 
Bach could not restrain himself from indulging his fancy in 
harmonising the chorale melodies in various ways as he went 
on, playing musical experiments with them, quite intelligible 
to himself, and, perhaps, quite compatible with devotion on 
his own part, but bewildering to the less-enlightened con¬ 
gregation, who naturally regarded this as a wanton hindering 
of their worship. We could cap that with a modem anec¬ 
dote of a very distinguished church musician (now dead) 
who, in accompanying a great concourse of people in singing 
the Hundredth Psalm, chose to play an interlude after 
each verse landing them a semitone higher in the scale for 
the next verse, to their great discomfiture when they found 
themselves, at the ‘ Doxology,’ singing the tune a major 
third higher than thepr had commenced it. The significance 
of the story in regard to Bach lies in its indication how 
completely he carried the spirit of the artist into his sober 
work of a Lutheran church-organist. It is true that he 
unquestionably failed in his obvious everyday duty of drill¬ 
ing the stupid and inti-actable choi’istcrs, but this kind of 
stiffneckedness seems only to have belonged to his yoiinger 
days, and was natural enough to a young genius conscious of 
his powers and feeling the whole realm of musical art before 
him to be conquered: in his mature years he cheerfully 
accepted the more prosaic duties incident to his post at 

* ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ it may be observed, is a name applied to one 
of the Gregorian tones; but here it evidently means modulating into 
a foreign key, so far at least as the worthy elders knew what they 
meant at all. 
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Leipzig, but for the present it was months before he answered 
the Consistory or put himself into the harness they had 
engaged him to work in, and in the interim he had also to 
answer to a charge of having brought a ‘ stranger maiden ’ 
into the church to * make music * there—not at the service, 
for in that women took no part; boy choristers were de 
rigiieur, as in a Catholic church—but on some other occasion. 
This, however, seems to have been in the way of legitimate 
courtship, as he married his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach, 
from Darmstadt, shortly afterwards, and probably had 
found that little musical symposia with the fair singer in the 
organ-loft at occasional times, he playing and she singing, 
formed no bad prelude to a more permanent engagement. 
Not only the artist and lover, however, but the craftsman 
comes oefore us in the records of Bach’s early church- 
organist life. He knew all about the technical build of the 
‘ huge house of the sounds,’ and his thoroughly practical 
specification for the repairs and improvement of the organ 
at his next post, the Blasius-Kirche, at Miihlhausen, which 
is given in full, is very interesting as well in its provisions 
as in its downright and dictatorial tone, as of a man who 
knew thoroughly what he was about and would have no 
scamping. Unfortunately, even musical readers in England 
know generally so little of the mysteries of the organ that 
we must fear that quotation from this document would, not 
bo appreciated here ; but it may be mentioned, as showing 
how little inclined was Bach at this time to anything^ like 
the asceticism of the modern purists on the organ, that he 
not only gives special directions about the repair of the 
‘ tremulant’ so that it may be regular in its pulsations, but 
that he added to the pedal a new ‘ Glockenspiel,’ or scale of 
bells, played by the pedal keys. What would be said to this 
in a modern church organ ? There is a Glockenspiel stop on 
the Crystal Palace organ, and when the first organ-player of 
the day presumed to introduce this at the last Handel 
Festival, in a particularly bell-like passage in Handel’s First 
Concerto, we remember how the critics came down upon him. 
Bach’s former organ at Liineberg had a ‘ Cymbelstern ’ also, 
a contrivance for striking cymbals in the organ, probably by 
a special pedal.* Whether these additions are really in 

* A London builder had an organ in the Exhibition of 1862 contain¬ 
ing cymbala, a drum, and a triangle, actuated by various pedals. It 
was a good deal laughed at at the time; and certainly there is no need 
now to make an organ do what a modem band can do so much better. 
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keeping with the genius of the instrument, and whether 
Bach himself in his older period of more serious organ-com¬ 
position, would have cared as much about them, of course 
may be questions to be asked; but the fiict is interesting 
as showing that organ concerts in the good old days were by 
no means the sedate and solemn affairs that they are often 
supposed to have been. 

But space, that peau de chagrin of the reviewer, which 
keeps shrinking in before his eyes as his subject grows 
in interest, warns us that we must here quit the his¬ 
torical method for what is the main object of this article, 
the attempt at some little critical analysis of the gesthetic 
elements in the stupendous mass of compositions which Bach 
has left. We use the epithet as much in regard to quality 
as quantity; the absolute quantity of his work is very groat, 
but it seems overwhelmingly so when we consider what is 
the character of most of it; that it represents a degree of 
technical and constructive elaboration such as is only to be 
matched in the most serious and highly wrought works of 
Mozart, and that it is nearly all written in the most serious 
artistic sj)irit and m’ought up to the highest finish. The 
amount and the quality of his music show indubitably that, 
liowevor it may seem in one sense to be more laboured and 
less spontaneous than that of other great composers, it is in 
reality that of one to whom the feats were easy that are 
difficult to others, and who could express his feelings through 
the most involved and intricate problems of musical con¬ 
struction as fluently as Rossini could write scenas or Strauss 
produce waltzes. Whether this elaborately built-up music 
is calculated to satisfy all the longing of the soul athirst for 
emotional expression; whether it is not in some of its 
dovelopements rather matter for curious study than for un¬ 
fettered enjoyment, is a question of some interest, and the 
more so when we consider the remarkable set which has 
been made in the direction of a Bach-culture of late, and 
the almost unadulterated worship which his biographer offers 
at the Bach shrine. In regard to the latter, biographers 
have privileges, and it is certain that only an almost 
unlimited enthusiasm for his subject could induce anyone 
to go through the arduous labour which Dr. Spitta must 
have gone through in laying the foundations of and then 
writing this enormous biography. As to the former there 
can be little doubt that even among musicians there is just 
now a certain rather exaggerated reaction towards Bach, 
following naturally upon long neglect; that among many of 
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the general musical public who profess a devout faith on the 
subject there is little ability to render a reason ; and that a 
great, many persons at present * talk Bach * with only a very 
vague idea as to what are his really great qualities, his 
shortcomings (for these exist), or his place and influence in 
reference to the art of music generally. 

The works which most especially represent the basis out 
of which Bach’s organ-music grew up, the organ compositions 
founded on chorales or hymn tunes, are still an absolutely 
dead letter in this country to all but a very few organ-players. 
They are scarcely ever played in churches, which would seem 
their most fitting arena; they do not suit our present ideas 
or associations in regard to devotional music, and com¬ 
paratively few English church-organs possess the quality 
of tone and the weight and power on the pedal organ 
which are necessary to give the effect intended by the com¬ 
poser.* If an organist of very classical tastes introduces 
one of these compositions in the course of a recital on a 
large concert-organ, it is listened to with bewilderment by 
most of the audience, as something quite out of the circle of 
their musical sympathies. And so it actually is. It is the 
musical expression of a religious form and feeling out of 
keeping with the religious cultus of modem England. To 
enter into it one must be to some extent in an archmological 
frame of mind, as Mendelssohn, the devout student of I^ch, 
must have been when he brought out, during his stay in Eng¬ 
land, his edition of this class of Bach’s compositions, which 
must now be looked for in second-hand music-shops and book¬ 
stalls. Certain of the larger of these works, no doubt, are 
of perennial interest to those who can hear with the under¬ 
standing. The one on ‘ Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele,’ with 


* In regard to the instrument, the main distinction is this: the 
modern English church-organ is generally too brilliant and not suffi¬ 
ciently full in tone for giving the broad yet quiescent expression 
required for this music ; the pipes are blown with a heavier pressure 
of wind than formerly, producing more noise but less tone ; and the 
pedal organ is generally quite insignificant in comparison with that of 
the organs on which Bach played. Many of the smaller church- 
organs of his day in Germany had a power on the pedal organ which 
with us is considered quite unnecessary except for much larger and 
more costly instruments. Consequently, one of the favourite devices 
of Bach and ‘ his school, of keeping an independent composition pro¬ 
gressing on the manuals, while the pedal at intervals thunders out the 
chorale, line by line, as a bass to the whole, cannot be rendered in our 
churches, or must be a failure if attempted. 
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its exquisitely finished accompaniment, wandering dreamily 
about in continuous flow (as Schumann beautifully said, 

‘ twining golden garlands ’ about the principal melody) ; ,the 
*Nun danket Alle Gott/ where the counterpoint so cun¬ 
ningly fashions itself on the lines of the hymn melody; the 
‘ O Lamm Gottes unschuldig,’ in three verses, closing with 
the melody in the bass, and accompanied by a pompous 
counterpoint figure in triplets (quite out of keeping, by the 
way, with the feeling of the hymn): these and some others 
should be known to all who take their pleasure in music 
seriously. But a large proportion of the collection must now 
be regarded in the light of archaic fragments of an extinct 
form of art, historically and constructively of great interest, 
but from which the breath of life has departed. It is far 
otherwise, however, when we come to the great organ com¬ 
positions which, though originally composed for and played 
in churches, are in fact concert-pieces (the church being 
also the concert-room with Lutheran organists), designed to 
display all the powers of the instrument and all the musical 
and executive abilities of the composer. The latter, the 
executive element, must not be left out of account. There 
is abundant evidence (some of it known before, some of it 
new in the present biography) that Bach attached great 
importance to executive power; that he had a great repute 
on this account, especially for his remarkable execution on 
the pedals *—bravura playing, it might be called, consider¬ 
ing -the probably cumbersome keyboard and mechanism of 
the pedal of those days—and that ho was pai’ticularly proud 
of this himself. He entered the lists with the other famous 
players of the day, and beat them all out of the field. Now, 
this is a very significant fact if we take it in connexion with 
the fact that in organ music alone the work of Bach retains 
entirely its position as the leading music for the instru¬ 
ment it was written for, unsuperseded by any more modern 
composition of the same class. His Chacones and other 
pieces for the violin, effective and astonishing as they are 
(though not always beautiful) when played by the few 
violinists able to master their technical difficulties, are no 
longer typical violin music. His ‘ Wohltemperirte Klavier ’ 
is an immortal work on its own basis, but it no longer repre¬ 
sents the most characteristic and typical form of pianoforte 
music. When a great violinist is to do his best on a great 


• It was said o£ him that he could play as rapidly and brilliantly 
with his feet as ordinary players could with their hands. 
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occasion, he probably selects Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
When a new and ambitious pianist wishes to win his spurs, he 
desires to show what he can do with the E flat Concerto or one 
of the later sonatas of Beethoven. But when an organ-player 
is fired with the same ambition, he finds nothing since Bach 
which can equally display his power over the true capabili¬ 
ties of the instrument. When M. Saint-Saens, one of the 
most modem in sympathies among French musicians, desired 
to display his powers as an organist to the London Phil¬ 
harmonic audience, he selected Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor; nor could any more crucial test have beeii 
found. The only organ-works that can be named since those 
of Bach are Mendelssohn’s Sonatas and Fugues, very fine and 
interesting, and containing some distinctly new ideas in the 
treatment of the instrument, but not comparable to the 
works of Bach even in effectiveness, putting musical power 
out of the question. Surely this is a fact very significant, in 
regard to the question of the attitude of the artist to the 
world around him, of the influences under which the most 
living art is produced. Everything else that Bach did was 
more or less done to himself alone and to his own artistic 
satisfaction. In oi’gan playing and organ composition alone 
he came in direct contact with the world of his day, and 
entered into public competition with his contemporaries on 
their own ground. Hence the still modern interest of his 
organ compositions ; hence too, what is quite incontrovertible, 
his superior brilliancy and variet 3 '^ in this class of composi¬ 
tions as compared with those which were not written directly 
for the public ear of his day. Beautiful as is the spectacle 
of the quiet domestic student of art pursuing his course for 
love of art alone, it is after all in the larger light of life, in 
the stress of conflict for place and fame, that the works are 
produced which have the brightest, the most intense, the 
most varied and lasting interest for the world at large. 

That these organ-works of Bach do not take public place 
at present by the side of Beethoven’s sonatas for the piano 
is chiefly owing to the way in which the organ has dropped 
out of fashion—^partly from the size, cost, and immobility of 
the instrument, which renders the private cultivation of a 
knowledge of organ-music impossible, except for very wealthy 
amateurs (for the things called chamber-organs are mere 
‘ boxes of whistles,’ giving none of the great character of 
the instrument), and the fact that our principal and most 
frequented classical concert-rooms do not contain adequate 
instruments; consequently our classical audiences know only 
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two or three of these great works which certain pianists take 
the liberty of playing on the piano, with a result which, to 
those who know their effect on the original instrument, is 
simply absurd. Dr. Spitta’s judgement that these are the 
only instrumental works which can be paralleled, in perfec¬ 
tion of form and power of expression, with those of Beetho¬ 
ven, is not overstating the case. The Toccata in F, the great 
fugues in G- minor and A minor, the prelude and fugue in 
B minor, that ‘ in the Doric mode,’ and others, belong to those 
few works of the highest realm of art, in which the form 
is a perfectly rounded whole, and in which not a detail can be 
altered or omitted without detracting from the perfect balance 
of the work. Nor ai-e some of these (like the chorale com¬ 
positions) dependent on great size and power in the instru¬ 
ment for their effect ; their grandeur is spiritual, not mate¬ 
rial. Mendelssolin observes in one of his letters, about his 
playing the Toccata in F to himself on a small organ in a 
village church : ‘ The modulations at the close sounded as if 
‘ they would bring the church down; ’ and the G minor 
fugue fascinates any competent listener, even when played on 
a very ordinary organ. Dr. Spitta’s criticisms on these' 
works are, however, capricious and unsound. He selects the 
bravura prelude and fugue in D (the one we have alluded to 
as written in emulation of a show-piece of Buxtehude’s), as 
‘ one of the most dazzlingly beautiful of all the master’s organ- 
‘ works.’ The prelude contains splendid passages; but as to 
the fugue, we prefer the criticism we once heard from an old 
cathedral organist, ‘ Ah ! Bach was young when he did that.’ 
Dr, Spitta recognises the importance of the small prelude 
and fugue in E minor, one of the most pathetic little pieces 
of music ever written, and wonderfully modem in feeling. 
But we should recommend those who wish to form a critical 
idea of these works to take the biographer’s reflections 
thereon cum grano. Before quitting the subject, a word ma}'’ 
be said as to the few indications which exist in regard to 
Bach’s method of playing his own organ-music. What little 
evidence there is goes entirely against the too common 
theory and practice of the purists of modem organ-playing, 
that these are pieces to be solemnly and religiously pounded 
through without any attempt at variation or contrast of 
effect; a method (or absence of method) which has probably 
done much to foster the popular notion of the special dullness 
of organ fugues. From hints in his oi'gan-specifications, it is 
obvious that Bach Avas constantly on the look-out for new, 
striking, and even what might be called bizarre effects, and 
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that if he had lived in the present day he would have availed 
himself of every means furnished by modem mechanism 
for increasing the variety of effect and contrast in his 
organ music. Several indications occur also, that he was 
noted for the rapidity with which he played his own com¬ 
positions—those of the more brilliant order of course. An 
internal testimony to this occurs in the A minor fugue, the 
subject of which, if played fast, would present a difficult 
position in the pedal part, upon the old cumbersome wide- 
spaced keyboards. Accordingly, wherever the theme enters 
on the pedal, it is slightly simplified, by the omission of one 
note, to get rid of this impediment to speed. This bit of 
evidence is conclusive against the ‘ Goodman Dull ’ of modern 
organ-playing, who robs Bach’s compositions of all their 
rightful claim to brilliancy, spirit, and Sian. 

Next to the organ fugues the ‘ Wohltemperirte Klavier,’ 
more commonly known in England as the ‘ Forty-eight 
‘ Preludes and Fugues,’ is unquestionably the most im¬ 
portant, though it does not present that degree of brilliancy 
of musical effect which characterises the organ works. Here, 
again, our theory holds good as to the important effect of 
publicity on the artist; for this was a work written not for 
the public ear, but for the private study of the master’s more 
advanced pupils. The book consisted originally only of the 
first twenty-four pieces, to which alone the characteristic title 
was at first applied, implying that the clavier must be tuned 
on ‘ equal temperament ’ principles, so that all keys could be 
used upon it witli the same effect; for one of the points in 
which Bach was in advance of his day was in his insistence 
on this principle of tuning keyed instruments, in opposition 
to the old system of unequal temperament, in which the false 
tuning, unavoidable (for reasons we cannot go into in detail 
here) on instruments with fixed tones, was all thrown into 
keys which were supposed to be less used than the others, 
instead of being divided equally among all the keys. This 
very controversy, again, is an instance of the predominating 
effect of the organ over the course of musical art in Bach’s 
time, since it is especially on the organ, with its sustained 
sounds, that these imperfections of tuning become disagreeably 
felt; and on the ‘ unequal’ system such keys as A fiat become 
on the organ almost unbearable in their falsity, the note 
which has to do double duty as either A flat or G sharp 
being tuned to an almost correct G sharp, leaving the third 
between A flat and C, in the key of A flat, so stilted and 
harsh as to be on absolute deformity to the ear. This work. 
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then, to illustrate practically the fact that all keys are 
equally required by the true musician, was also designed to 
afibrd to Bach’s more advanced pupils the opportunity or 
necessity of becoming equally at home in the reading and 
fingering of every key; and either from its practical success 
as a means of education, or from the composer’s interest in 
the experiment, it was followed up by a second set of twenty- 
four similar compositions, again ranging through all the 
keys, the two sets together making now the complete volume 
known as ‘The Forty-Eight.’ This, then, was a series 
of pieces written simply as lessons, with apparently no 
thought of publication, and, probably, little idea on the part 
of the composer that he was producing a work which was 
to be a model and study for musicians at all future times, 
and one of the special delights of all the great composers 
who succeeded him. Yet we find, even after all the great 
changes and apparent advance in the mechanism of pianoforte 
playing in modern days, great pianists still declaring that 
no such training for the mastery of the keyboard, from the 
student’s point of view, is furnished by any one work. The 
testimony has come from those whose art apparently ran in 
the most widely different grooves: from such players as 
Thalberg, who, though he had not the depth of artistic 
seriousness to appreciate the musical worth and expression 
of these compositions, declared that he knew no study like 
them for forming a player; from Chopin, whose preparation 
for the playing of his own works in public was, as noted in 
a former article in these pages, to shut himself up and 
play Bach’s fugues. But even this technical importance is 
secondary to the musical interest of a great part of the 
work. In this respect certainly it varies; it has its dry and 
matter-of-fact pages, with something of the rococo element, 
though these are not many. But it is a most wonderful 
example of the distinction, which has been hinted at above 
in reference to a critical remark of Spitta’s about the organ 
fugues, between composing original music, original motives 
and melodies and expression, in a certain form, and the mere 
elaboration of the form for the form’s sake. Bach has stamped 
the fugue form with his imprimatur, and many poor, dry, 
uninteresting fugues have been written because he wrote 
so many fine and interesting ones; the minor prophets 
thinking to prophesy merely by putting on, in a ritual 
fashion, the mantle of the great prophet. But, in fact, a 
large proportion of these exercises of Bach’s are so many 
musiem poems, grave and gay, full of variety of detail and 
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expression, having no greater likeness or repetition than in 
the fact that they are all subject to the same general and con¬ 
trolling form. To say that they are as various in expression 
as Beethoven’s pianoforte works would be an exaggeration : 
they are too strictly confined within the limit of one adopted 
form for that; but it may be said that no composer has ever 
been so various within such strict boundaries. The whole 
work has an important bearing on the philosophy of music 
in two senses. It shows us how much play of imagination 
is possible in art, even under the conditions of a highly-con¬ 
ventionalised form; reminding us that all art is, after all, 
convention, and that the question is only of the logical 
observance of the degree of convention adopted. But the 
finest portions illustrate also most remarkably the distinction 
between intellectual grandeur of spirit and mere physical 
grandeur of sound in music. The most serious and pathetic 
of the fugues are types of the parallelism existing between 
musical expression and human thought; the themes, in their 
special forms, exhibit the expression of feeling by differences 
of pitch, reduced to artistic form j while the working out of 
the subject in harmony and counterpoint is the reflection in 
music of what logic is in thought; it is, in fact, a form of 
logic, for what renders the progression of parts and har¬ 
monies interesting to us is their relation to a harmonic law, 
and the perception which we have of the constructive power 
displayed in marshalling these various voices of the fugue 
so that they shall appear to move qiiite freely, while always 

preserving a logical harmonic relation to each other— 

• 

‘ most regul.'ir, when most 
IiTeguIar they seem.’ 

But the appeal in music of this class is to the intellect 
rather than to the mere physical or nervous pleasure of the 
ear. Dr. Spitta selects for special mention one example, 
the fugue in G shai’p minor in the first set, which he justly 
describes as ‘ one of the grandest creations in the whole 
‘ realm of clavier musicwhich, as he says, expands at the 
close * into a composition of such vast breadth and sublimity, 
* of such stupendous, almost overwhelming harmonic power,. 
‘ that Bach himself has created but few to equal it.’ To 
our fancy this wonderful fugue seems like the musical 
reflection of some great appeal in oratory, commencing with 
the almost cold, unimpassioned statement of the casej. 
gradually crowding argument upon argument, apostrophe 
upon apostrophe, till in the fervour of passion logic itself 
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rises into rhetoric, and we are swept along to the climax by 
a torrent of burning words. And for what was Bach content 
to write this sublime composition? For the old ‘clavier,’ 
an instrument weaker in tone and volume than an ordinai’y 
cottage piano of the present day! Truly there could be no 
more notable instance that greatness in music is inherent 
in the music itself, and not in the medium employed to 
produce it. 

At present, in London at all events, Bach’s choral music, 
as represented in three or four of his greatest works, is 
more familiarly known than his instrumental music. It is 
not many years since the ‘ B minor Mass ’ and ‘ The 
‘ Passion ’ were to English amateurs no more than mystic 
names of works believed to exist, but of unheard-of difidculty 
and ponderosity, and outside of the range of musical possi¬ 
bilities. Now it has become the fashion to do the Matthew 
Passion whenever it can be managed, especially during 
Lent; the B minor Mass is to bo heard at intervals, the 
Christmas Oratorio more frequently; and the Motetts, the 
separate parts of which Mozart on one occasion arranged 
round him on chairs and on the floor for study, in the absence 
of a score, have been made vocal by the Leslie Choir and the 
Bach Choir. In regard to these latter we may observe in 
passing, that Dr. Spitta strongly condemns the theory that 
they are to be regarded or performed as unaccompanied 
vocal miisic; he insists that they were intended to bo 
accompanied on the organ, not only from internal evidence 
but from what he states as ascertainable historic fact, that 
tliey were usually pi’oceded by an organ prelude, in which 
case it certainly cannot be supposed that the organ was 
dropped as soon as the voices commenced. We draw atten¬ 
tion to this point for the consideration of the conductors of 
choral societies. 

Of those greater choral ^vorks which have now emerged 
from their obscurity and become poi*tion.s of the events of our 
musical year, it is very difficult to speak in a few words, so 
important are the questions in regard to music and musical 
expression which their form and feeling suggest. In regard 
to the enthusiastic admiration which the Mass in B minor 
excited when first made practically known to us through 
the admirable efforts of the Bach Choir, something must of 
course be allowed for the feeling of intense interest and 
excitement which always centres round what may be called 
a revival of anything great in art which has lain forgot¬ 
ten or unrecognised during previous generations. Various 
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influences combine to render a Benaissance always a time of 
exaggerated estimates; tbe novelty of the discovery, which 
gives keener zest to our enjoyment, combines with a feeling 
of self-appreciation that we, we alone, were the generation 
reserved to unearth and to do justice to the long-hidden 
treasure. Making all allowance for these special influences, 
it must be said that the B minor Mass, as a choral work and 
taken apart from the solos, justifies the feeling which was 
aroused and expressed when its long silence was broken and 
it became an audible experience to the ears of this genera¬ 
tion of hearers. The weight and momentum of the choruses, 
and the intense fervour of their style, impressed one with 
an idea of colossal power and deep earnestness of purpose 
such as no other choral work in existence conveys in the 
same degree. That there is a certain want of relief, of 
light and shade, in the work as a whole, probably must also 
be felt even by some of those who are unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge it to themselves; it must be felt also that there is 
no expression in it of the peculiar aspiration mingled with 
tenderness which has been the charm, to many ardent souls, 
of Catholic devotion and Catholic ritual; the words are 
those of the Mass, of the magnum mysterium, but the music 
is that of the Lutheran organist. 

Thus in the contemplation of the composer’s greatest 
work, we are at once brought face to face with the fact that 
Bach had no dramatising instinct, none of the power of 
going out of himself and becoming the mouthpiece of this 
and that phase of human feeling, of touching the various 
chords of the wild and eager -human heart, which gives such 
multiple and ever-changing interest to the works of Handel 
and Beethoven. It may be said that he intentionally grasped 
at the experiment of adopting to the text of the Mass the 
musical spirit of Lutheranism; but the critical comparison 
of his choral works generally leads to the conclusion that 
his range of choral expression was restricted, though both 
grand and impassioned within its own limits. If we take 
the choruses in various works—the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ 
the ‘Magnificat,’ and the various Cantatas—we find our¬ 
selves in the presence of a mass of fine powerful part- 
writing, but we seem to meet a great deal of the same 
expression and effect in each composition; the subjects of 
the choruses do, indeed, all differ, but they have not that 
sharp distinction, that marked individuality, which causes 
each one of Handel’s principal choruses to retain its separate 
hold on the ear of the memory as a distinct expression of 
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feeling. The great choruses of the St. Matthew Passion 
are filled with more of the fire of inspiration, more of 
dramatic character, than those of any other of Bach’s 
works: the sublime lamentation for three choruses, which 
opens the work; the thunder and lightning chorus, and the 
tender and pathetic dirge at the close—these are indeed 
great pieces of musical expression, in which we can forget 
the elaborate construction in sympathy with the deep feeling 
of the music. But it is not often that Bach allows us thus to 
forget the musical craftsman in his choruses, and hear only 
the musical poet. And if we are to consider it to be the 
true office of music not so much to astonish the intellect of 
the hearer, as to touch his heart or quicken his imagination, 
we can hardly regard Bach’s choral works as of equal 
value with those wonderfully varied utterances of the other 
great master, who could give to the Christian Hallelujah 
and the pagan hymn of revelry, to the voluptuous serenade 
or the chorus of drinking soldiery, to the song of triumph 
of the Hebrews over their oppressors, or the dance before 
Ammon’s god ‘ about the furnace blue,’ each its complete 
and perfectly distinct dramatic expression. 

But when we come from choruses to writing for solo voices, 
all excuse for comparison between Bach and his great contem¬ 
porary disappears. He is simply nowhere, as a song-writer, 
in comparison with Handel; and one reason for this, apart 
from actual temperament and genius, is to be found in that 
very quality which Dr. Spitta refers to, as above-mentioned, 
as the ‘ native and pithy originality ’ of the Bach family, 
which showed itself partly in their neglect of any foreign 
musical culture. Neither Sebastian Bach nor any of his 
tribe ever thought it necessary to go to Italy to supplement 
their home studies; and Dr. Spitta evidently rather approves 
of this omission, as in favour of the retention of a pure and 
unadulterated national style. This notion of a national style 
is one of the fallacies of criticism. For what does it really 
imply ? An essentially national style means shortcoming, 
not fullness. It means that a composer has remained bound, 
through want of more extended study, to the special idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the art of his own country. The fact is, that some 
study of vocal music in Italy was exactly what Bach needed, 
and what Handel benefitted immensely from. Born in a 
country where vocal music and vocal execution have never 
been so well understood as instrumental, and with a style 
derived entirely in the first instance from instrumental 
music, Bach never acquired the faculty of writing pure and 
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spontaneous melodies in a purely vocal style. There are not 
more than one or two airs by him, exceptional among his 
vocal solos, which fix themselves in the ear and heart, as so 
many of the songs of Handel and Mozart do. Their style is 
mannered to a degree, and the manner is not a good one, 
from a vocal point of view; for it is obviously derived from 
the organ and harpsichord style of ornament and expression. 
In those keyed instruments, which were incapable of any 
expression from diminishing or swelling, or in any way mo¬ 
dulating the force of a sustained note (for the contrivance 
called the ‘ swell ’ in a modern organ had no existence 
then), special expression was sought for by breaking up a 
note into a group of little detached notes, in the shape of 
trills and twitterings; and this unsatisfactory and often un¬ 
meaning method, arising out of the effort to make organ and 
harpsichord express what they were unfitted to express, is 
duly transferred by Bach to his vocal solos, which are full of 
this aimless twittering, to the exclusion of the nobler and 
more expressive forms of pure and flowing vocal melody. In 
studying this portion of Bach’s music, in fact, one cannot 
help thinking of Veit Bach and his cithara, and detecting 
the lingering trace of rusticity, of bourgeois feeling, in the 
work of his great descendant. There is a want of elevation 
of feeling, of dignity of style, in his songs. There is not one 
example to be found of such dignified, and, if one may use 
the expression, high-minded pathos as we find in such airs 
as ‘Return, O God,’ and ‘ Ye sons of Israel,’ in ‘ Samson.’ 
Bach’s pathos, in his songs of prayer and repentance, is of a 
weak, sentimental, sometimes; we might even say, of a queru¬ 
lous order. In his songs taken en masse, we recognise jio 
doubt a seriousness of intention, and a carefulness of finish in 
the style adopted, more equable than that which pervaded the 
songs of Handel, who frequently threw himself away, and 
wrote currente calamo for this or that singer. But if there is 
a more general level maintained, it is a much more dead 
level. We seem to come to the same kind of passages over 
and over again; the melodies want distinctive character and 
unity ; the constant use of the minor seventh of the scale 
becomes at last an almost mutating mannerism. The accom¬ 
paniments are, no doubt, much fuller and more elaborate in 
design than those of Handel, almost invariably presenting a 
different and contrasting design from that of the voice part, 
or forming a counterpoint to it. But we can seldom get rid 
of the feeling of a want of buoyancy in the music, as if its 
wings were clogged. The accompaniments are scientifically 
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interesting, musically complete, but where is there anything 
like the fire and picturesqueness of that wonderful accom¬ 
paniment to ‘ Thou shalt break them,’ in the ‘ Messiah,’ not 
to mention others ? Anyone who could seriously regard 
the songs in the ‘ Passion ’ or the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ as 
comparable to those in the ‘ Messiah ’ and other oratorios of 
Handel’s, must have taken leave of his critical faculty, or 
never come into it. 

The comparison between the two great contemporary com¬ 
posers is almost inevitable; and Dr. Spitta himself furnishes 
the excuse for it, if any be needed, for he frequently touches 
oil the subject, more especially in one very characteristic 
passage which is worth quoting. Handel, he observes, 

^ with a genius which, if more comprehensive, was far less profoundly 
laborious, never stood in so intimate a connexion with the organ music 
of Ills time, that essentially German branch of his art; and the way in 
which he afterwards made it subserve his grand and pregnant artistic 
ideal, the oratorio, demanded not so much profound treatment as breadth 
and brilliancy. The outward circumstances answer to this. Handel 
arrives at Hamburg in the bright midsummer days, in the gay society 
of Mattheson, and in obedience to an invitation from the President of 
the Council; he enjoys an affable welcome and festivities in his honour. 
Bach comes on foot in the dull autumn weather from Thuringia, follow¬ 
ing his own instinct, and perhaps not knowing one single soul that 
might look for his arriving.’ 

This contrast certainly typifies, curiously enough, the con¬ 
trast between their genius and their work in the field of art. 
The one was the strong and successful man, living before the 
woidd— 

‘ The very child of over-joyousness,’ 

taking all life as his province-; the other was the sober, con¬ 
scientious, and laborious student, working for his own ideal 
alone, in a more restrained though more complete method. 
But, however we may feel more reverence, in a sense, for the 
latter, is not art mainly for the joy of life, and is it not the 
strong and joyous poet, seeing, like Shakespeare, all sides of 
human feeling, who gives the greater gift to the world ? 

To sum up; it may be said that a comprehensive and 
impartial survey of Bach’s genius and works favours the 
conclusion that the old view of him, as essentially a great 
instrumental composer, was not so far wrong as it has 
recently been thought to be. It is m this realm that he is 
supreme, and that the contrast with his great compeer 
is almost entirely in his favour. While a great deal of 
Handel’s instrumental music is now faded and passe in 
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style, the smallest minuet by Bach contains matter for 
stady, and exhibits qualities of construction and expression 
which can never lose their value to musicians or to intelligent 
hearers; the exception being only, as already noted, in some 
of those chorale preludes which are connected with a form 
of religious expression in music which is now obsolete. As 
a vocal composer, his works remain a monument of astonish¬ 
ing power, of rock-like stability, of sometimes poignant ex- 
pi-ession of religious yearning, but pervaded by a certain 
monotony of style and character, which is perhaps truly 
expressive of the one pervading subject, the religious life, 
which is at the centre of them all. He is the subjective 
composer; Handel the objective artist. He is the musician 
of the student; Handel the poet of the people. Neither eai\ 
be spared, nor perhaps is it to much purpose after all, to 
dispute which of the two be most valuable in the world of 
art—a matter in regard to which even individual feeling 
will vary with individual mood or circumstance. What is 
important is that each should be correctly appreciated, 
and placed on his own honoured pedestal in the musical 
Pantheon. 


Art. IX.— Le. Droit International de VEurope. Par A. G. 
Heppter. Traduit par Jules Bergson. Quatriemo 
Edition Eran^aise. Augment^e et annotee par P. H. 
Geppcken. 8vo. Berlin and Paris ; 1883. 

fPHE present century in the history of International Law 
is marked by an increasing tendency to mitigate the 
severities of war and by a greater harmony of opinion on 
the principles which govern intercourse between States. It 
would be difficult in these days for one nation to order its 
relations towards other countries on arbitrary laws of its 
own. As in each community the individual is compelled to 
obey the rules which society considers it prudent to establish, 
so in the vaster commonwealth of nations every State is 
bound to recognise the rights of others and to concede 
au agreement to the body of general laws which tradition, 
public opinion, international engagements, and the force of 
circumstances have gradually constructed. The necessity of 
a universal observance of certain settled principles is now 
of essential importance when the rapid intercommunication 
between countries and the variety and complexity of their 
political and commercial relations are annually increasing. 
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The closer contact into which States are now drawn, and the 
magnitude of the interests which are involved, have neces- ■ 
sarily demanded greater and more solid guarantees for the 
undisturbed prosecution of international intercourse. On 
the other hand, when Avar breaks out the general Avelfare 
requires that its area should be limited and its evils rendered 
temporary. The object of a Avar should be clearly defined, 
and the efforts of the contending parties directed solely 
towards that object. The rights of nations during peace, 
and the duties of belligerents, both towards each other and 
in regard to neutral States, are full of complications and 
difficulties, and the gradual establishment of a system of 
laws, treaties, and precedents to guide Statesmen through 
this confused maze has proved of inestimable benefit. There 
is yet much to be done, but a great and notable advance has 
been made since the last century. 

We have selected the fourth edition of Herr Heffter’s Avork 
for review on the present occasion because it appears to us 
to be one of the most compendious and practical treatises on 
the subject, as Avell as the most recent. But in justice to 
other writers it must be said that the law of nations and the 
important questions arising out of it have been treated Avith 
great industry and ability by several contemporary jurists in 
our OAvn country and in America Avhose Avorks cannot be 
passed over in silence. Professor Lorimer, in his ‘ Institutes 
‘ of the Law of Nations,’ has given us, in a permanent form, 
the lessons which he has long delivered with marked dis¬ 
tinction in the law schools of the ITnivei'sity of Edinburgh, 
and has sought to place the law of nations on principles 
of philosophy, Avhich might be termed transcendental. Sir 
Travers Twiss has just published an ‘ Essay on Belligerent 
‘ Rights on the High Seas since the Declaration of Paris.’ 
Manning’s ‘ International Law ’ has been edited by Mr. 
Sheldon Amos. Sir Edward Creasy has left us a book of 
first principles entitled ‘ The First Platform of International 
‘ LaAV.’ Mr. Hosack’s ‘ Rise and Growth of the Law of 
‘ Nations ’ is rather a history of tlie subject than a treatise. 
The Avork of the American writer Halleck has been re-edited 
in England by Sir Shenton Baker; and the University of 
Oxford has given us from the Clarendon Press Mr. William 
Edward Hale’s very valuable and complete treatise entitled 
‘ International Law.’ The last English edition of ‘ Wheaton’s 
‘ Elements of International Law,’ edited by Mr. A. C. Boyd, is 
a work of great merit. Fifty years have almost elapsed since 
the publication of the first edition in 1836, yet Mr. Wheaton 
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remains the highest modern authority on these questions j 
and Mr, Boyd’s notes and additions comprise the contro¬ 
versies of an eventful half-century’, bringing down the 
treatise to the present time. We confess our inability to 
discuss so much learning and so many conflicting opinions 
in the compass of a single article. We have therefore taken 
M, Heffter’s book as our text; hut we shall not lose sight in the 
course of these observations of the other works we have men¬ 
tioned. They all prove that no branch of the law is studied 
with more ability and research. ISToue, in fact, touches in¬ 
terests of equal magnitude, for it concerns the peace and 
welfare of the world. The application of the law of nations 
is intermittent, for it is chiefly called forth by war or the 
causes which may lead to war. When a crisis of this kind 
arises, the science of International Law is discussed with in¬ 
tense eagerness, for the fate of nations may depend ujjon it. 
But the best preparation for such events is the study of its 
principles and lessons when they can be discussed without 
prejudice and without passion. Wo shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers some of the most recent results of these 
enquiries. 

Amongst the benefactors of niaulcind we consider that 
impartial and skilled international jurists should take a high 
place. There are many writers on the law of nations who 
have employed their knowledge and their pens to advocate 
some special theory or to attack some single nation, but who 
have merely distorted and obscured where they should have 
unravelled and enlightened. Yet the great authorities who 
have explained the true nature of international relations, Avho 
have compiled frojn their diligent researches, with the sole 
desire of establishing justice and truth, laws and regulations 
which should bo iinivcrsally recognised and made invariable, 
and who have preached humane and Christian doctrines, 
deserve all honour and respect. 

To the list of these jurists the name of Heffter may be 
confidently added. Although in many respects he does not 
rise to the level of the greater luminaries, and though on 
some points his views are narrow and biassed, yet he is 
always careful, painstaking, and honest, and evidently seeks 
to be unprejudiced and impartial. His work lacks the grasp 
and breadth of view of Wheaton and others; his state¬ 
ments are occasionally not strictly accurate, his deductions 
not always sound; yet he is entitled to a place in the 
higher class of modern international jurists. He has been 
fortunate in his French translator, and has received the 
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compliment of being fully and most ably annotated by Pro¬ 
fessor Geffcken. Writers have great difficulty in recording 
and illustrating the frequent changes which are occur¬ 
ring in the domain of private and public international law. 
The many editions and vaiious and copious commentaries 
on Wheaton prove what numerous explanations and ad¬ 
ditions ai’e needed, and the contributions of an annotator 
soon become as valuable and as important as the labours 
of the original author. The editor of Heffter’s work took a 
judicious step in placing the revision of the new edition in 
the hands of M. Gelfcken. The clearness of his notes, com¬ 
bined with his critical insight, great knowledge, and judicial 
mind, have, in our opinion, very considerably enhanced the 
value of the text. It is true that M. Geffcken has not been 
so generous as Mr. Lawrence in his edition of Wheaton 
in his supply of cases for illustration. He was, doubtless, 
anxious not to enlarge the edition beyond a handy and con¬ 
venient size. 

The questions in International Law which have been most 
fl(!rcely debated and on which there still exists a wide diver¬ 
gence of opinion are those which relate to the rights and 
duties of neutrals during maritime war. On these points 
England has been, and still is, constantly attacked by most 
continental writers. The absolute imimmity of private pro¬ 
perty at sea, with the exception of contraband of war, is 
advocated both by Ileffter and Geffcken. Heflfter asserts 
that ‘ nothing within the domain of International Law is 
* sadder than the position of neutrals in presence of maritime 
‘ powers of the first class. The policy adopted by the Powers 
‘ since 1854, and especially since the Paris Conference of 
‘ 1856, have, it is true, led to considerable improvements, but 
‘ linmanity, relying on the principles of justice, ought lo ex- 
‘ pect some further and more noticeable marks of progress.’ 
M. Geffcken considers the Declaration of Paris as a ‘half- 
‘ measure,’ atul argues that it would be in the interest of 
England herself that the complete exemption of all private 
property, enemy or neutral, from capture at sea should be 
established. He concludes his argument Avith the omnious 
warning that ‘ those in England who still oppose the adoption 
‘ of this doctrine will be convinced of its truth in the first 
‘ serious war in which they are engaged.’ The question is, 
no doubt, one of the highest importance to English interests, 
and it is possible that in some measure the existing regula¬ 
tions might be turned to our disadvantage. When, during 
the late Eusso-Turkish war, hostilities were on the point of 
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breaking out between England and Kussia, the latter country 
equipped what is popularly known as the Volunteer Meet, 
consisting of fast-steaming cruisers, intended to prey on 
our commerce. We are quite ready to admit that it would 
be impossible for any maritime Power adequately to pro¬ 
tect the whole of her mercantile marine, especially in our 
case, where our merchant ships are scattered over the whole 
face of the globe. It was, therefore, frequently asserted 
ill the continental press that the time was arrived when 
England would feel the consequences of her refusal to grant 
immunity to private property at sea. This fleet of fast 
sailers would elude the vigilance of the English cruisers, 
and would be able to inflict grievous injury on British com¬ 
merce. The high rates of insurance and freight which 
would, in consequence, prevail would dissuade neutrals from 
embarking their merchandise in English bottoms, and the 
carrying trade would depart from English hands. These and 
many similar sinister prophecies were then made, and it is 
interesting to examine whether they are well founded. It is 
not the lirst time that they have been uttered, nor are there 
wanting voices in our own country which have been raised 
against our maintenance of the present rule regarding the 
liability to capture of private property at sea. Mr. Cobden 
•was a most strenuous advocate for the complete exemption of 
private property from capture; and Mr. Bright, Mr. Horsfall, 
and others have ranged themselves on the same side. The 
question is closely interwoven with that of commercial 
blockades, and the three propositions formulated by Mr. 
Cobden represent the views of his party on these points. 
Mr. Cobden, in a letter to Mr. Ashworth, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commei’ce, stated— 

‘ Without dwelling on minor details, the three great reforms in 
international maiitimela'w embraced in the preceding arguments are:— 

1. U’he exemption of private pixiperty from capture at sea during 
war by armed vessels of every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals and to towns besieged 
at the same time on land, with the exception of articles contraband of 
war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals on the liigh seas to be inviolable 
to the visitation of alien government vessels in time of war as in time 
of peace.’ 

There are two points of view from which the first of these 
propositions should be examined : first, Avhether the present 
rule presses unduly on neutrals; and, secondly, whether it 
works to the advantage or disadvantage of a great maritime 
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power like England. In regard to tke first point there can 
be little doubt that, apart from the inconvenience arising 
from the right of visit and search, which properly exercised 
causes no injury whatever, the neutral cannot have any 
ground of complaint. Indeed, as Sir William Harcourt has 
pointed out, ‘neutrals distinctly benefit by the existing 
‘ doctrine. The carrying trade of the belligerents naturally 
‘ falls into their laps in the event of a war, so that the pre- 

* sent rule acts both as a fine on belligerents and a premium 

* to neutrals.’ With respect to the second point, history and 
experience, we consider, prove that we ought never to relin¬ 
quish the powerful weapon that our maritime supremacy has 
placed in our hands. It is possible that our widespread and 
enormous commerce may suffer to a limited extent, and 
isolated acts of depredation may inflict certain circumscribed 
injuries; but the past does not teach us that any permanent 
or vital damage can be caused to our commercial interests at 
large. After every war, and indeed during most wars, our 
commerce, far from suffering to any appreciable degree, has 
prospered and advanced; the risks which our merchants 
run seem to stimulate their energy and enterprise, while 
heavy blows have been inflicted on the trade of our enemy. 
The most gigantic engine which has been invented to crush 
England was the so-called ‘continental system’ of Napo¬ 
leon. Hefi'ter, who views with distrust the preponderance 
of any State on the high seas, in widting on this measure 
remarks:— 

‘ Miiintenir .avee une sevorito rigoureuse .'ll! dehora, avee iino sago 
moderation au dedans, ce systome (jui tendait a reunir tous les etsits 
du continent dans une puissante ligue, fut SJins doute le moyen lo plus 
cflicace pour combattre avee succes les exigences britanniques. II 
n’r'xistait ])eut-ctrc! aucim autre moyen aussi eillcace pom rtiduire 
«i leiir juste valeur los pretentious de la Grande-Bretagne a I’empire 
des mers.’ 

M. Geffcken, with more moderation, and with more just 
observation, gives his opinion 

‘tliat tbis praise of the continental system, which aspired to dom¬ 
inate the sea by land, .appears to be little Ibundcd. It caused more 
injury to the continent by the annihilation of all maritime trade than 
to England, whose commerce continued its progressive advance, and 
surpassed, at the re-establishmcnt of peace, all hitherto known limits.’ 

A further argument is occasionally advanced against the 
liability of private property to capture, on the ground that 
war should be strictly confined to the armed forces of the 
belligerents, and that i)rivate iiidividutils should not be 
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allowed to suffer. Sir W. Harcourt powerfully destroys this 
contention. He says :— 

‘ This <ioctrine of a political war and a commercial peace seems to 
me impossible in practice. If such a thing were possible, the whole 
texture of a national si)irit must be destroyed, and the framework cf 
that society which is called a State must be dissolved. The law of 
self-preservation which presides over the whole organisation of life is 
founded on the principle that, whore one member suffers, all the other 
members suffer with it. Upon any other principle the corporeal 
frame would perish, and without it the body politic must be de¬ 
stroyed.’ 

Dana, the -well-known editor of Wheaton, treats admirably 
of this subject; 

‘ War is the exercise of force by bodies politic for the purpose of 
coercion. IModem civilisation has recognised certain modes of coercion 
as justifiable. Their exercise upon material interests is preferable to 
acts of force upon the person. Where private property is taken, it is 
hccaiise it is of such a character or so situated as to make its capture a 
justifiable means of coercing the power with which we arc at w'ar.’ 

Private property on laud is subject to requisitions, con¬ 
tributions, confiscations, and a variety of misuses. Wo 
cannot see why a peculiar protection should be throwm over 
similar property when on the high seas. Were the .three 
propositions of Mr. Cobden to bo adopted, the power of 
England to use with eflect those measures of coercion which 
pertain essentially to a belligerent would be restricted 
within too naiTOw limits. Were commerce freed from feel¬ 
ing any of the effects of hostilities, one great restraining 
hindrance lo thoughtless and reckless warfare would be re¬ 
moved. The more interests are involved in the maintenance 
of peace, the less is the risk that it will be disturbed. 

That the respective subjects of two belligerent powers 
should not be allowed to trade with each other during the 
continuance of hostilities is a pi’inciple which is almost 
universally recognised. Hefftcr admits that a belligerent 
government has the right to prohibit its subjects from en¬ 
gaging in commerce with those of its opponent; but seeins 
to consider that such commerce may continue on the out¬ 
break of war unless specially prohibited. Mr. Geffcken, with 
more justice, adopts the opinion of American jurists, that a 
war of necessity breaks off commercial as well as diplomatic 
relations, and cites the case of the banker Guterbock of 
Berlin, who in 1871 was punished for treason on the ground 
of having subscribed to the Morgan loan. In the Crimean 
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War considerable relaxations were allowed in tbe matter of 
trading with the enemy, and by Orders in Council British 
subjects were allowed to trade freely to Baltic ports, not 
blockaded, in neutral vessels, and in articles not contraband, 
but not in British vessels. No restriction was placed on the 
importation of Eussian produce into England from the 
neutral ports of the Baltic or in neutral vessels, on the 
ground that such restrictions would have been at least as 
injurious to ourselves as to the enemy. So that, in fact, 
commercial intercourse between the two countries Avas 
actively carried on. The American lawyers have been 
very decided on this point, and have constantly held that 
commercial intercourse between American citizens and the 
enemy should be foi'bidden. Mr. Dana points out that 
Heffter’s suggestion is ‘ l ather an opinion on what is desir- 
‘ able than a statement of law.’ 

Among the several important questions which flow from 
the I’ight to capture enemy’s projierty at sea is that of prizes, 
and the laAVS which govern the adjudication and condemna¬ 
tion of them. Hefftcr, Avhile correctly stating the law on the 
subject, is strongly averse to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the prize courts of the belligerents, and speaks slightingly 
of the sentences delivered by Sir W. Scott and others. He 
Avould submit the decision on the claims of neutrals in regard 
to their captured vessels or property to a court of arbitration 
named by a third party. Si. (leffcken is also discontented 
Avith the present constitution of prize courts, though he full}^ 
sees the difliculty in the way of submitting pi’izo cases to the 
adjudication of a neutral tribunal. It is Avell known that a 
mere capture is not suftieient to transfer the property. Kent 
observes that ‘ a judicial enquiry must pass upon the ease, 
‘ and the present enlightened practice of the coinmerciaf 
‘ nations has subjected all such captures to the scrutiny of 
‘ judicial tribunals as the only sure way to furnish one prool 
‘ that the seizure Avas lawful.’ At the present day it is ex¬ 
tremely improbable that prize courts Avould deliver sentences 
not in accordance Avith the laws of equity and justice, and on 
a general review of past judgments, the decisions of American 
and British courts cannot be considered as meriting the 
criticisms of Heffter. But the law of nations on this subject 
is not entirely uniform. Captures Avhich are held good in 
one countiy are not ahvays sanctioned in another. Thus 
the case of the ' Springbok ’ has been the source of endless 
discussion both in England, Holland, and America. It 
would be highly desirable that the general principles of 
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prize law sliould be more accurately defined by intematioDal 
consent. 

Thus, for example, the English law in regard to recaptures 
appears to be the most reasonable and the most just towards 
shipowners. By our Prize Acts, a British ship when re¬ 
captured is restored to the owner on payment of salvage, 
no matter what time has elapsed since the original capture 
nor whether a sentence of condemnation has been passed. 
The sole exception to this generous rule is when the cap¬ 
tured vessel has been ‘ set forth as a vessel of war,’ and in 
that case the recaptor, if a government ship, retains posses¬ 
sion. The American law is not so liberal towards the original 
owners; and considers that, after condemnation by a prize 
court, the vessel cannot in any circumstances revert to its first 
proprietors. As far as can be seen, neutral governments are 
not called upon to conceim themsehx'S with claims on prizes 
or recaptures, unless any of their subjects are injured thereby, 
and the case demands diplomatic interference. The ‘ Emily St. 
* Pierre,’ an English vessel, attempting to evade the blockade 
of the Southern ports, and having goods contraband of war 
on board, was captured by an United States ship-of-war, 
and a prize crew put on board. Her own crew, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in overpowering their captors, and carried the ship in 
safety to Liverpool. The American Government demanded 
its restitution; but Earl llnssell replied that the British 
Government had no jurisdiction or legal power whatever to 
take or acquire possession, or to interfere with owners in 
relation to their property in her. The question of recaptures, 
with the various conflicting laws on the subject, is extremely 
involved ; and Heffter has, perhaps, exercised a wise discre¬ 
tion in passing lightly over the subject. As an instance of 
the complexity of the question, we will quote a case from 
Wheaton. A neutral vessel was captured by a belligerent; 
the prize crew being unable to navigate her, the captain 
resumed the command. During the voyage the vessel was 
again captured by another privateer, and carried into Malta, 
where the claim of the neutral owners was rejected, and the 
ship condemned as having been rescued from the original 
captors. The sentence was reversed on appeal, and the 
vessel restored to the neutral owners, each party paying his 
own costs. Had other captures and recaptures intervened, 
which is possible, the matter would have been more com¬ 
plicated. 

A delicate point in connexion with captures is the question 
of the destruction of the enemy’s property. Mr. Wildman 
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states that the first duty of a captor is to bring his prize in 
for adjudication, and, if this is impossible, his next duty is 
to destroy the enemy’s property, adding the proviso that, if 
there is a doubt as to the property being hostile, the safe 
and proper course would be to release it. M. Geffcken cites 
an apt case in point. In the Franco-German War, the 
German ships ‘ Ludwig ’ and ‘ Vorwiirts ’ were captured, and 
immediately burnt by the French man-of-war ‘ Desaix.* The 
Bordeaux prize court declared that this act Avas justified by 
‘force majeni’e,’ and rejected the claims of the English 
neutrals who were interested in the cargo. This decision is 
important, as it affirmed that the Third Article of the Paris 
Declaration did not guarantee neutrals from damages caused 
by the legitimate capture of an enemy’s vessel, or by the 
military acts which accompanied or followed the capture. 
This seems to be going a little too far, as the captors should 
in justice have been hold bound to compousate the neutrals 
for any damages Avhich may hsiA'e been caused. In any case, 
nothing but the most absolute necessity should justify the 
destruction of a prize. 

Some doubts also exist as to the treatment which should 
be accorded to the croAvs of captured vessels. M. Geffcken 
relates that, during the Fran co-German War, Prince Bismarck 
objected to German merchant sailors being treated, Avhen 
captured, as prisoners of wax. M. Geffcken admits that this 
contention can scarcely be maintained, and considers that 
the creAV of a prize should b(; held to be prisoners of war as 
soon as the ship has been condemned by a proper tribunal. 
This appears to be reasonable, since to liberate the creAVS 
might possibly enable the other belligerent to augment its 
naval power. Prince Bismarck, hoAvever, took a different 
vieAV, and seized, as a measure of retorsion, forty notables of 
Dijon, Gray, and Vesoul. 

In regard to blockades, there is now a fiiir unanimity of 
opinion as to what properly constitutes a blockade ; and the 
question of paper blockades may be considei-ed as definitively 
settled. Some uncertainty, hoAvever, still exists as to the date 
from which a blockade is held to exist, in regard to the dura¬ 
tion of time during which the offence of a breach of blockade 
should continue, and also as to the latitude which should be 
given to the definition of an intention to force a blockade. 
Before entering upon these questions, we would notice one 
rule laid down by M. Geffcken to which we can hardly sub¬ 
scribe. He states that public ships of a neutral should always 
be permitted freely to enter and depart from a blockaded 
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port. This liberty of passage may be accorded as a privilege, 
but it cannot be claimed as a right. As Mr. Dana observes, 
siuce neutral vessels of war cannot be searched, the blockad¬ 
ing power has the more right to require them to keep clear 
of the line of the blockade. During the Mexican blockade 
by France, special orders were issued prohibiting the entrance 
of neutral ships of war; but it was allowed bj’’ special orders 
in the American Civil War, proving that the question lies 
within the province of the belligerents to decide. 

On the subject of the date from which a blockade should 
be considered to exist both Heffter and M. GefFcken lay down 
sound and judicioiis rules. A due notification, either local 
or through the government of the blockading power, is held 
to be a sufficient notice to neutrals. We wish, nevertheless, 
that these authorities had gone more fully into this question, 
which is of much importance. The issue of a notice to a 
foreign government no doubt includes all the inhabitants of 
that nation, and it is the duty of the foreign government 
to communicate the information to their subjects. If the 
subjects are really in ignorance of the notice, it is from their 
own government that they must claim redress. In the case 
of the ‘ Adelaide,’ the English courts went still further, and 
considered that a notification given to one State must be 
presumed after a reasonable time to have reached the sub¬ 
jects of neighbouring States. 

M. Geffcken will have nothing to say, and with all respect 
we agree with him, to the doctrine enunciated by Sir 
William Scott and adopted by Sir Robert Pliillimore, that 
there are two species of blockades—a dc/nefo blockade only, 
and a blockade by notification accompanied by fact.* Sir 
W. Scott held that a notified blockade exists until its repeal 
has been similarly notified, but M. Goffclcen puts the case 
more truly when he says, ‘ Tout blocus cesse des que le fait 
* de la force suffisante cesse.’ 

With regard to the duration during which the offence of a 
breach of blockade continues, and as to what constitutes an 
intention to force a blockade, we fear we are unable to 
he in accord with M. Geffcken. In the first place, he con¬ 
siders that the offence lasts merely as long as the offending 
vessel is pursued by the blockading squadron. This view is 
in opposition to the opinion held by English and American 
jurists. The rule adopted by the latter is that the delictum 


* See PhilUmore’s ‘International Law,’ vol. iii. p. 476 (second 
edition). 
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continues till the end of the return voyage, hut ceases on the 
discontinuance of the blockade. Kent says: ‘ The penalty 
* never travels on with the vessel further than to the end of 
‘ the return voyage, and if she is taken in any part of that 
‘ voyage she is taken in delicto. This is deemed reasonable, 
‘ because no other opportunity is afforded to the belligerent 
‘ force to vindicate the law.’ Wheaton holds the same view, 
which M. Geffeken contends ‘ n’est pas serieux, parce qu’il 
‘ suppose que le blocus n’est pas reel.’ No blockade can be 
so ‘ real ’ as to render it absolutely impossible for a vessel 
to break tlu'ough; and to limit the risk incui*red by the 
offender to a short chase would be reducing the danger to a 
minimum. 

Both Heffter and M. Geffeken appear desirous to confine 
within the naiTOwest limits the definition of a supposed 
intention to force a blockade. Heft’ter lays down that a 
‘ simple intention sans un commencement de I’execution non 
‘ equivoque ’ does not suffice, and denies that a neutral vessel 
m route for a blockaded port can be seized. M. Geffeken 
also considei’s that a necessary condition to captui-e is that 
the neutral vessel should be seized within the blockading 
limits in an actual endeavour to force the line. The English 
prize courts have maintained, and we consider justly so, ‘ That 
‘ sailing for a blockaded port, knowing it to be blockaded, 
‘ was in itself an attempt and an act sufficient to charge the 
‘ party with a breach of blockade, without refei'ence to the 
‘ distance between the port of departure and the port invested.’ 
Further, that the breaking of the voyage at a neutral port 
would not throw a cloak of innocence over the act, and if the 
guilty intention existed when the ship left her own port, it 
Avill still remain throughout the intermediate voyages. The 
‘ Stephen Hart ’ is a very good instance in point. She was 
captured as lawful prize of war by the United States vessel 
of war * Supply,” off the northern coast of Florida, when 
about twenty-five miles from Key West. Her cargo, which 
was contraband, had been loaded in England, her destination 
being Cardenas. The case for the defence was that, if a 
neuttal vessel with a cargo belonging to neutrals be in fact 
on a voyage from one neutral port to another, as was the case 
here, she cannot be seized and condemned as lawful prize 
although laden with contraband of war. On the other side, 
it was urged that the cargo was destined when the ship left 
London to be delivered to the enemy, either directly, by being 
carried into an enemy’s port, or indirectly, by being tran¬ 
shipped at Cardenas to another vessel; and that the papers 
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were simulated and fraudulent in respect to destination and 
cai^o. The court condemned the ship on the ground tha t 
the test in such cases consists in the destination and intended 
use of the property, not in the incidental, ancillary, and 
temporary voyage; and also that the division of a con¬ 
tinuous transportation of contraband goods into several 
intermediate voyages cannot make any of the parts of the 
entire transportation a lawful transport. 

It is quite clear that the blockading force must not be 
content to await an unequivocal attempt to force the line before 
capturing the offending vessel, otherwise the most stringent 
precautions and the most effective blockade would not suc¬ 
ceed in properly maintsiining the isolation of the port. The 
restrictions which Heffter and M. Cleffcken seek to impose 
would tie the hands and cripple the means of coercion of the 
blockading belligerent, and would bo in no wise consistent 
with a due observance of absolute neutrality. Blockade- 
runners of the present day are very skilful in veiling the 
object of their voyages, and are adepts in every possible ruse 
and deception, so that the belligerents should be allowed 
considerable latitude in defeating their endeavours. 

Neither Heffter nor M. Geffcken is able to throw much new 
light on the vexed question of contraband, the task of finding 
an accurate and sufficiently comprehensive definition of the 
term still forming a great difficulty to international jur¬ 
ists. M. Geffcken cites the following formula proposed by 
rinstitut de Droit, which merits consideration :— 

‘ Are subject to seizure the articles destined for war whieli arc 
susceptible of being immediately employed thereto. The belligerent 
governments must settle, on the outbreak of each war, the articles 
which are to be considered as coming within the above categories. 
Are equally subject to seizure the merchant vessels which have taken 
part or are in a condition immediately to take part in the hostilities.’ 

M. Geffcken explains that this last paragraph had in view 
merchant vessels which were not previously destined to warlike 
services, but which might be immediately adapted as instru¬ 
ments of war. In regard to the first portion of the formula 
the proposal is satisfactory, and an accurate definition of 
what is considered contraband by the two belligerent Govern¬ 
ments would be of great advantage. It also ^ects neutrals 
who are liable to capture for the transport of contraband 
of war to a belligerent. 

With respect to the last portion of the paragraph, we do 
not quite comprehend the bearing of the words M. Geffcken 
has underlined. It is true the passage is merely quoted from 
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a proposition by M. Bulmerincq; but it appears to have 
been accepted at the Znricb meeting. It would doubtless be 
quite within the competence of a belligerent to seize mer¬ 
chant vessels of a suspicious character, whose destination was 
a sale to the other belligerent. As Sir Robert Phillimore 
says, * the sale of a ship for purposes of war is the sale of the 
‘ most noxious article of war. The sale by a neutral of any 
‘ ship to a belligerent is a very suspicious act in the opinion 
‘ of the English and the American prize courts, and one 
‘ which the French prize courts refuse to recognise.’ We 
consider the proposition goes too far in one direction and not 
far enough in another. It is too comprehensive in sub¬ 
jecting to seizure merchant vessels so fitted as to be able to 
take immediate part in hostilities without any qualifying 
conditions of time, place, and circumstances: and it is too 
limited in excluding from seizure merchant vessels whose 
construction does not adapt them to such immediate use. 
Any merchant vessels may be employed for military purposes 
in the way of transport. Tug-boats, for instance, though 
not actually instruments of war, wmuld be most serviceable 
and useful aids in military operations. Is it intended to ex¬ 
clude such vessels from seizure ? Hautefouille cannot under¬ 
stand how a mere vessel, as yet unarmed, whatever may be 
its destination, is an article of contraband, being nothing 
but a ‘ vehicle.’ In our opinion the armament makes but 
little difference beyond rendering the hostile character more 
evident. Of all articles of contraband a ship is the most 
dangerous; and if the fact of its intended transfer to the 
belligerent can be clearly established, we have no doubt but 
it should be seized, whatever maj' be its construction or 
internal fittings. 

lleflfter, in his anxiety to guard the rights of neutrals,- 
goes a little too far when he says, ‘ II ne pent ^tre loisible 
‘ aux belligerants d’imposcr, suivant leurs interets speciaux 
‘ et des qu’ils en auraient les forces necessaires, aux nations 
‘ neutres des restrictions plus on moins onereuses. Rien ne 
‘ les autorise a donner des lois.’ The hands of a belligerent 
should not be tied to this extent. A variety of circumstances 
both as to time and place, and the nature and character 
of the war, affect the determination of the question. The 
real object in placing contraband on a proscribed list is to 
prevent any material aid being rendered to a belligerent. 
The other belligerent is the best judge what, in the circum¬ 
stances, would constitute such material aid; and it is con¬ 
ceivable that certain articles not generally admitted in the 
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category iniglit occasionally be susceptible of coming within 
the definition. In the case of the ‘ Commercen/ barley and 
oats were held contraband in a neutral vessel bouud to a 
neutral port, but destined, not for the market, but for the 
enemy’s fleet lying in the port. During the Crimean War, 
coal was regarded as contraband by Great Britain, regard 
being had to its quantity and destination, though not by 
France in 3859 and 1870. In the great war with France 
in 1798, England considered that all provisions were contra¬ 
band, and detained all neutral vessels going to France laden 
with com, meal, or flour. M. Geffcken mentions that the 
Law Officers of the Crown held in 1870 that an English 
vessel taking coals directly to the French fleet was not only 
guil by of contraband, but violated her neutral character. He 
implies, however, that the same rule would not apply to a 
ship carrying provisions to a belligerent port, as they might 
be destined to non-combatant residents. Such a contention 
would not be absolutely and universally coi'rect. In regard 
to the duration of the delictum, M. Gelfcken is more liberal 
towards belligerents in cases of contraband than he is on tlie 
subject of blockades. In the former case he admits that 
‘ dolus circuitu non pingatur,’ and cites without disapproval 
the condemnation in 1855 of the Hanoverian vessel, tlie 
‘ Vrow Howina,’ going with a cargo of saltpetre from 
England to Lisbon, whence the goods wore to be forwarded 
to Hamburg for transmission to Russia. Saltpetre could 
at that time only be oxi)orted from England with a certiiicate 
of exclusive neutral destination and a bond to that etfuct. 

We may now turn to the' consideration of some other 
questions arising from a state of war. M. Geffcken makes 
some very interesting remarks in regard to the rules to be 
observed respecting the employment of ‘ guerillas ’ and 
‘ francs-tireurs ’ in wars on laud. He points out that the 
majority of the complaints made against the Germans for 
their conduct towards such bands were completely un¬ 
founded ; and he cites a curious circular of the Prefet of the 
Cote-d’Or, which merits reproduction, as showing to what 
purposes the French authorities occasionally considered such 
bodies of volunteers might be devoted. The Prefet says: 
‘ La patrie ne vous demande pas de vous r^unir en masse et 
‘ de vous opposer ouvertement a I’ennemi; elle attend de vous 
‘ que chaque matin trois ou quatre hommes resolus partent de 
‘ la commune, et se portent a un endroit d^signe par la nature 
‘ elle-mgme, d’ou ils puissent tirer sans danger sur les Prus- 
‘siens.* "NVore a belligerent to suffer ‘resolute’ men, for 
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their morning’s recreation, to post themselves at places 
where, ‘without danger,’ they could annoy their enemy, it 
would be impossible to conduct war on any reasonable or 
humane principles. The retaliation which, in such cases, a 
belligerent would be quite justified in taking would increase 
tenfold the horrors and miseries of war. The practical in¬ 
utility of francs-tireurs was clearly demonstrated in the 
Franco-German war, where they produced no marked in¬ 
fluence on any important military movements of the Ger¬ 
mans. On the other hand, in the case of invasion, it would 
be unjust to treat, as outside the rules of civilised warfare, 
those bodies of volunteers who, under proper organisation and 
at the call of the government, rose up for the defence of their 
country. The only essential condition which M. Geffcken 
considers should be observed in the levy of such bodies 
is that they should be provided Avith a uniform so as to be 
clearly recognisable as proper belligerents. He justly ex¬ 
presses doubts as to the jiropriety of the German demands 
that each volunteer should be provided Avith a special 
authority from his government to take part iu the war. 
The Conference held at Brussels formAilatod some rules on 
the subject, though, as M. Geftekeu points out, Article 10 is 
inadmissible, granting, as it does, the character of belligerent 
to the population of unoccupied provinces Avho rise spon- 
taneoAisly to resist the enemy without being properly organ¬ 
ised. Ho doubt, in future continental Avars, volunteers who 
can exhibit some distinctive badge or uniform, and who are 
acting under a semblance of organisation, Avill be treated as 
belligerents. With the actual enormous armies, popular 
and spontaneous assistance will rarely be required. 

To a certain degi'ee we may term privateers the francs- 
tireurs of the ocean. Privateering, as is well knOAvn, h<as 
been abolished for the majority of States by the Declaration 
of Paris, yet there is no doubt that it can be legally re¬ 
placed by equally efficient sxibstitutes. In 1870 Germany 
had, at one time, the idea of organising a ‘ marine franche,* 
similar to the French ‘ francs-tireurs ’ on land. The French 
objected to this as a violation of the Declaration of Paris; 
but, as M. Geffcken demonstrates, the German proclamation 
Avould have rendered this fleet homogeneous Avith the Federal 
navy for the duration of the war, and, therefore, would! 
have placed it on a footing perfectly distinct from privateers. 
The proclamation announced that the new fleet would form 
a portion of the Federal navy during the war; they would 
hoist the Federal flag, would wear uniform, and would 
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receive pay, and take the military oath. Her Majesty^s 
Government recognised the perfect legality and propriety of 
such a course. The volunteer fleet of Eussia, organised 
when hostilities were impending between her and England, 
would have been of the same character. 

With respect to the laws of war, it would almost seem 
that in some points we have gone backwards rather than 
forwards. The late Mr. Montague Bernard remarked; ‘Now 
‘ invention racks itself to produce the biggest gun, the dead- 
‘ liest projectile, the most frightful engine of wholesale 
‘ slaughter. It is possible to go too fast, and too far in this 
‘ direction.’ Heffter says: ‘ Les lois de I’humanite pres- 
‘ crivent encore I’usage des moyens de destruction qui d’un 
‘ senl coup et par une voie mecanique abattent des masses 
‘ enticres de troupes.’ Even the Emperor Tiberius could 
exclaim ; ‘ Non fraude neque occultis sed palara et armatum 
‘ populum Eoraaiium hostes suos ulcisci.’ Mr. Dana is of 
opinion that only poisoned weapons and the use of che¬ 
mical compounds which may maim or torture the enemy need 
be prohibited. As war Avill avail itself of science, it is, he 
considers, natural that torpedoes and other similar inven¬ 
tions should be utilised. The opinion of jurists, however, on 
this question is of little real importance, as there is no doubt 
each nation will continue to increase its means of offence 
and defence in every possible direction. It is not impossible 
that the invention of dynamite and other fulminating com¬ 
pounds may have as powerful an effect on the art and usages 
of war as the invention of gunpowder had in the fifteenth 
century, and perhaps the best result would be to render war 
impossible between civilised nations by the total destruction 
of their armies, citadels, and fleets. One may conceive, 
from what already exists, the discovery of chemical agents 
of so exterminating a nature, that neither human life nor 
any structure of man could resist them. 

M. Geffcken says it is time to prohibit the employment of 
uncivilised races in wars between civilised States, and refers 
to Prince Bismarck’s circular relative to the cruelties prac¬ 
tised by the Turcos. We, on the other hand, are on this 
subject entirely of Mr. Dana’s opinion; who says : ‘ The 
‘ employment, though open and acknowledged, of savage 
‘ allies who do not recognise the laws of war and of nations 
‘ against a civilised enemy, is discountenanced by the best 
‘ jurists and statesmen of modern times. It is not a valid 
* objection that individual soldiers are of a barbaric race or 
‘ pagan religion when they are subjected to the articles of 
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* war, and under the responsible command of officers of a 
‘ civilised nation/ We should, in ease of necessity, employ 
our Indian troops in a war with a continental nation, and 
no objection to their service Avould be admitted by England. 

M. Geffcken makes some judicious and sensible remarks 
with respect to the regulations of the Geneva Convention 
for the care of the sick and wounded, and points out that 
on some points a revision is desirable. The care of an 
enemy’s sick and wounded may prove a very serious charge, 
as was shown in the Franco-German War. The British 
diplomatic authoi'ities had, on the outbreak of the war, 
undertaken the care of the interests of French subjects in 
Germany, and this engagement entailed very heavy labours 
on our various German missions when the number of pri¬ 
soners grew to such unparalleled proportions. M. Geffcken 
cites the prediction of M. Thiers, that the Russo-Turkish 
War would be a contest between two barbarians. The 
lamentable scenes which then occurred were mainly due to 
the want of proper ambulance organisation on both sides, 
and not to any natural evil disposition. He pays a hand¬ 
some and well-earned tribute to the zealous activity of the 
English volunteer ambulance corps in the wars of 1870 and 
1877. 

In the Franco-German War much bitterness of feeling 
was caused by questions arising from violation of parole. 
The natural interpretation of liberation on parole would be, 
that the officer should consider himself neutral during the 
remainder of the war, without admitting any of the subter¬ 
fuges which some writers have endeavoured to introduce. 
He should not, for instance, be emi>loyed in any such acts 
as enrolling recruits, or superintending the construction of 
fortresses, but should remain perfectly outside any parti¬ 
cipation, direct or indhect, in the prosecxition of hostilities. 
Certain writers have imposed the penalty of death on offences 
of violation of parole; and M. Geffcken considers that, in 
principle, this extreme punishment is justifiable. We should 
incline to the more moderate view of stricter confinement; 
while the most effectual preventive and the most galling 
punishment should be the moral odium which should be cast 
on such acts. In the American War of Independence 
Colonel Haynes was hanged by the American authorities for 
an alleged breach of parole; and the case formed the subject 
of discussion in the House of Lords. Lord Shelburne on 
that occasion stated that ‘ a greater degree of ignominy, 
‘ perhaps a stricter confinement, was the consequence of such 
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‘ an action—the persons guilty of it were shunned by gentle- 
‘ men, but it had never before entered into the mind of a 

* commander to hang them.* 

We fear that rather loose ideas on this point were in vogue 
during the Franco-German War, and that the duty of serving 
in the liberation of the ‘ patrie ’ was considered to override 
any personal moral obligation. M. Geffcken, however, we 
think, goes a little too far when he says that the order of 
the Ministry of War of November 13, 1870, ‘ promised a 

* reward of seven hundred and fifty francs to every prisoner, 
‘ without distinction of rank, who succeeded in escaping 

* from captivity, thus wishing to encourage ofiicers to liberate 
‘ themselves from the hands of their enemy.’ The order 
was, doubtless, ambiguous in its terms; yet we should hesi¬ 
tate in charging a government with malafides of so grave a 
character, and it would be safer to assume that the instruc¬ 
tion merely applied to those who were not bound by any 
parole. The smallness of the reward wo\ild confirm the 
supposition that allusion was made only to private soldiers. 

Wc see that M. Geffcken, in commenting on Hoffter’s 
remarks respecting reprisals, assumes that England had no 
right to protest against the confiscation by Frederick II. of 
the interest due on the Silesian loan to British subjects, 
but he considers that Prussia was in the wrong, not on the 
ground advanced by the English Government, but bcQausc; 
England had committed no act which justified any kind of 
reprisals. He refuses to recognise the doctrine that debts, 
being confided to the faith and honom* of a prince, should, 
therefore, be held as outside the effects of war; and he lays 
stress on the fact that in the ease of the Silesian loan most 
of it had passed out of the hands of the prince into those 
of third parties. This transfer, if it should have occurred, 
does not affect the question. It does not matter to what 
purposes the prince or government may devote a loan, as 
long as they remain responsible for the payment of the 
interest. The fact of Frederick being in a position to con¬ 
fiscate the interest shows that he had full control over the 
disposal of it. Vattel says : ‘ Everything which belongs to 
‘ the nation is liable to reprisals as soon as it can be seized, 

* provided it be not a deposit confided to the public faith; 

* this deposit being found in our hands only on account of 

* that confidence which the proprietor has reposed in our 
‘ good faith, ought to be respected even in case of open 

* war. Such is the usage in France, in England, and else- 
‘ where, in respect to money placed by foreigners in the 
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* public funds.* Were it otherwise, general credit would be 
shaken, and any power who followed the example of Trede- 
rick II. would find that it would turn to its own disadvan¬ 
tage. According to strict right, no doubt a government may 
confiscate the debts of an enemy, but modern practice does 
not sanction such proceedings, and the exercise of such a 
right is generally condemned. 

In the American Civil War, the Confederate Congress of 
the Southern States issued an act confiscating the property, 
of whatever nature, except public stocks and securities, held 
by an alien enemy. Lord Russell strongly protested against 
this measure, and stated ‘ that whatever may have been the 
^ abstract law of nations on this point in former times, the 

* instances of its application in the manner contemplated in 
‘ modem and more civilised times are so rare, and have been 

* so generally condemned, that it may almost be said to have 
‘ become obsolete.* Heffter passes rather hastily over the 
question as to the right of confiscating debts due by the 
subjects of one belligerent power to those of another, and 
the distinction which he strives to establish between differeixt 
kinds of debts is not very satisfactory. In the commercial 
treaty of 1794, between England and the United States, 
it was declared that debts due from individuals of the 
one nation to individuals of the other should never ‘ in any 
‘ event of war or national differences be sequestered or 
‘ confiscated.’ As far as we know, the latest instance of a 
confiscation of debts occurred in 1807, when the Danish 
Government caused all debts due from Danes to British sub¬ 
jects to be sequestrated and paid into the Danish treasury. 
The British Government were eventually compelled to satisfy 
their own merchants by an indemnity gi’anted by Act of 
Parliament. It is probable that recourse will not again be 
had to similar acts. 

Besides embargoes, seizing property and other measures of 
reprisals short of an actual declaration of war, resort is also 
occasionally had to what are tei'med ‘pacific blockades.’ 
This mode of exercising pressure on a country without going 
to the length of openly declaring war is exceedingly useful, 
and is a humane method of bringing a small and recalcitrant 
power to reason. M. Geffcken appears to hold a different 
opinion, as he mentions that ‘ I’Angleterre s’est fait un nom 
‘ peu enviable en exer 5 ant des repr^sailles injustes centre des 
‘ etats faibles, par exemple contre la Gr^ce dans I’afifaire 
‘ Pacifico.’ A measure which causes a temporary com¬ 
mercial inconvenience, while impressing the offending power 
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-with a sense of the seriousness of the situation, is surely a 
milder and more generous form ot protest than any other act 
of reprisal. M. GefEcken mentions that the proposal of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1880 to blockade Smyrna in order to force the 
Porte to yield on the Montenegrin question was rejected by 
all the Powers. We doubt vshether Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment formulated in such precise terms the special measures 
they might consider necessary to propose to the Powers in 
order to compel observance by the Porte of its treaty obliga¬ 
tions ; in any case, it is probable that the fear of a similar 
action has, on more than one occasion, produced a very 
salutary effect on the policy of the Turlnsh Government. 
The objection to coercive measures of this description is that 
they produce inconvenience to neutral commerce, and it is a 
very open question whether the extreme rigour of blockade 
rules should be enforced. Wei*e the blockade rules entirely 
ignored, there would cease to be a blockade, and the action 
of the attacking government would be stultified. But as 
regards third parties, a state has no right to exercise belli¬ 
gerent rights when no war exists. In the recent operations 
of the French in Tonquin, France denied that she was at 
war with Chma. We should therefore have held that she 
could not refuse access by any neutral ship to a ChiiK'se 
port, and that no true blockade could be established unless 
war was declared, 

M. Geffcken justly makes a distinction between requisi¬ 
tions and contributions which are levied during war in an 
enemy’s country. The former ho confines to supplies in kind 
or their equivalent, and the latter to payments of moneys. 
The more humane mode now prevailing of conducting war 
has rendered the system of requisitions less burdensome 
than formerly, as it is customary to give receipts for the 
articles which have been taken ; which receipts the Govern¬ 
ment of the invaded country will eventually have to repay to 
their individual holders. In the Eusso-Turkish War such 
precautions were little or not at all observed, and the nature 
of the war partook of a ravaging character. In the Franco- 
German War, on the other hand, the requisitions were levied 
in a regular and methodical manner, and, with the exception 
of occasional acts of violence, were duly paid for. M. Gefl- 
cken considers that it would have been more advisable if the 
German military authorities had followed the example of the 
English in 1815, and had levied the requisitions through the 
medium of the local officials. It should be clearly under¬ 
stood that neutrals domiciled in an invaded counti’y are 
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subject, equally witb the natives,' to the demands and re¬ 
quirements of the invaders. Many complaints were made by 
Englishmen resident in Trance, in 1870, that they had been 
called upon to submit to the same requisitions as were im¬ 
posed on Frenchmen; but ^Her Majesty’s Government in¬ 
variably declined to support their representations, on the 
ground that they were on precisely the same footing and 
must bear the same burdens as French inhabitants. This 
decision is reasonable, as those who make a foreign country 
their temporary or permanent home must be prepai'ed to 
submit to the inconveniences, as they enjoy the privileges, 
which such foreign residence may entail. 

England does not appear to have always held this view, 
as in 1848 she made claims on Naples and Tuscany for 
damages caused to her sublets. Eussiii declined to arbi¬ 
trate on this question, for f^r of having the appearance of 
recognising that such claims were even open to discussion, 
and rejected the proposal on the ground that they were quite 
inadmissible. The United States in 1851 refused to in¬ 
demnify the Spanish subjects Avho were wounded by the 
populace of New Orleans, though an exception was made 
in favour of the Spanish Consul in view of his official 
character. As far as we ua’o aware, no claims were made 
by the English Government on behalf of those British sub¬ 
jects Avho sutfex’cd during the Commune revolution in Paris; 
and it Avould have been in accordance Avith several preced¬ 
ents had the Egyptian Government declined to entertain 
indemnity claims on account of the losses caused to foreign 
subjects during the Alexandrian riots. The large amount 
which was aAvarded by the International Indemnity Com¬ 
mission Avould give some reason to believe that the in¬ 
demnities were accorded on a very liberal scale. 

Much might bo Avritten on both sides of the question of 
the heavy contributions imposed by the Germans on certain 
districts and towns. The controvemy has been so threshed 
out that it is needless to enter upon it in this place. A con¬ 
siderable amount of ill-feeling might have been avoided if 
the notions as to the right of an enemy over property, real 
and personal, lying in the invaded country had been more 
clearly defined in the minds of both parties. There is a 
general consensus of opinion that real property is exempt 
from capture, but it is equally clear that the conquerors 
should be allowed the usufruct. For this res^son an in¬ 
vader has a perfect right to utilise the railways, rolling- 
stock, and telegraph lines, the public and private buildings j 
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to draw supplies from the State forests, &c., but he should 
not go beyond the limit of what is actually necessary to his 
immediate purposes, and should take care that no permanent 
injury is caused to the goods which he has taken possession 
of for his temporary wants. M. Geffcken mentions a case 
in point, in which the Germans cut down and sold 15,000 
oaks from the Government forests of the Meurthe and 
the Meuse during the occupation of 1870-72. As this 
transaction could not be considered as necessitated by mili¬ 
tary operations or as required by the immediate wants of 
the army, it was disavowed by the German Government. 
Public museums and libraries, galleries, and artistic collec¬ 
tions are generally held to be exempted, as far as possible, 
from the effects of Avarlike operations. Private moveable 
property should not be confiscated except under very special 
circumstances. M. Geffcken permits confiscation in the 
charficter of reprisals, and yet blames the pillage of the 
Summer Palace at Peking. The destruction and the pillage 
of the Summer Palace were two separate acts; the former 
being effected in the way of reprisals for the capture and 
murder of a j)arty under a flag of truce. The pillage Avas 
undoubtedly an unfortunate occurrence, but under the cir¬ 
cumstances it Avould haA’^e been difficult to prevent it. Such 
stringent regulations are iioav usually enforced in respect to 
booty and plunder, that Ave need not fear the revival of the 
looser customs of former times. 

The early chapters of Hefftor on the rights ol neutrals are 
most ably annotated by M. Geffcken. To our iniiid this is 
one of the most satisfactory portions of the work, and these 
observations form a most valuable addition to the liteniture 
already published on the subject. It is extremely desirable 
that the number of neutralised States should be multiplied 
as much as possible; Belgium, SAvitzerland, and the Ionian 
Islands are, as is Avell known, all in enjoyment of the 
valuable safeguard of nexitrality; so also are the Inter- 
oceanic Railway of Honduras and the future Panama Canal. 
Recently steps have been taken towards the neutralisation 
of submarine cables, and it would be of advantage if further 
progress were made in this direction. The Suez Canal may 
perhaps be placed in the same category: hostilities in the 
Canal would cause such irreparable injury, that arrangements 
should be made to prevent the possibility of their occurrence. 

M. Geffcken is careful in distinguishing between the neu¬ 
tral government and its subjects, and would not make the 
former responsible for every violation of neutrality com- 
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mitted by tbe latter. He says truly, ‘ No government can 
‘ be made absolutely responsible for all tbe acts of its snb- 
‘ jects. If every violation of neutrality committed by tbe 
* subjects of a State is to become the object of negotiation 
‘ between the respective Powei's, we should never see the end 
‘ of such discussions.’ In the active correspondence which 
took place between Count Bernstorff and Lord Granville in 
1870, as regards the sale and exportation of arms by private 
individuals to the French, the German Government made 
both inconsistent and unwarranted representations. Their 
complaints were inconsistent not only with their own action, 
for during the Crimean war the Prussian Government placed 
no prohibition on the trade of their subjects in supplying 
arms to the belligerents, but also because they took no ex¬ 
ception to the flagrant cases which occurred at the same 
time in the United States, where the Government publicly 
announced that they took the opportunity to sell their 
surplus stores of arras. The exportation on a large scale 
of arms from America was openly effected Avith the avowed 
intention of selling them to the French Government. In 
the Russo-Turkish War no stops wore taken, as far as we 
know, by the German Government to prevent the export of 
Krupp guns to the belligerents. It is almost universally 
admitted, with the exception, perhaps, of the erratic writer 
Gessner, that a government is not bound to interdict the 
exportation of arms. Occasionally conventions have been 
made, stipulating that such export should be forbidden ; but 
the conclusion of such agreements show that without them 
the prohibition would not have existed. Count Bernstorff, 
in his correspondence, in order to strengthen the weak legal 
side of his case, .advanced many arguments in favour of the 
policy of compelling a cessation of the traffic, and pleaded 
for the observance of what he termed *a benevolent neu- 
‘ ti'aHty.’ M. Geffekeu remarks that this proposal of a 
benevolent neutrality is an impossibility, for that which is 
benevolent to one side must in a corresponding degree be 
injurious to the other. Had Her Majesty’s Government 
agreed to the German proposals and suddenly prohibited 
the exportation of arms, the French Government would 
have been perfectly justified in rega'rding such a measure 
as unfriendly towards them. The trade in arms and con¬ 
traband of war is carried on at the risk of the trader, and 
the power of interference with neutral commerce which is 
allowed to the belligerents should be considered as a suf¬ 
ficient concession to their requirements. It can hardly be 
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expected that neutral States should cripple to an undue 
extent the commercial operations of their subjects. It has 
even been occasionally asserted that a neutral government 
should prohibit subjects from subscribing to loans raised by 
a belligerent power. In principle, no doubt, assistance to a 
belligerent in the form of loans is scarcely in accordance 
with a strict observance of neutrality; and M. Geffcken cites 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, who in 1863 
declared that ‘ subscriptions for the use and avowedly for 
‘ the support of one of two belligerents by individual subjects 
‘ of a government professing and maintaining neutrality, are 
‘ inconsistent with that neutrality.’ This theory, although 
unimpeachable as a statement of law, is not considered to 
be of sufficient importance to demand the interference of 
the executive to enforce it; and it is generally held that the 
participation of neutral individuals in war loans need not 
engage the responsibility of their governments. In 1854 
France complained that a Russian loan had been publicly 
opened in Holland, and demanded that Prussia and Hamburg 
should forbid its quotation in their territories. Ho action 
was, however, taken by these two Governments in the matter. 

Down to recent times the principles in regard to the 
duties of neutrals were very loose. A neutral government 
permitted, without any objection being raised by the belli-: 
gerents, levies of men and equipment of vessels in their 
territory. From the latitude formerly allowed in such 
cases, England has, perhaps, profited more largely than 
other nations, as the greater portion of her campaigns on 
the Continent were carried on with the assistance of nu¬ 
merous mercenary troops. On the other hand, our Foreign 
Enlistment Acts are strict in forbidding any Rritish subject 
from entering into the military employment of a belligerent 
government; yet the individual infractions of this rule 
are frequent, and unless they are exceptionally notorious, 
they usually pass unnoticed. Most countries are exces¬ 
sively jealous of any foreign country attempting to recruit 
within their territories, and such endeavoui’s may lead to 
serious misunderstandings. During the Crimean War, Sir 
John Crampton, our Minister in Washington, was compelled 
to leave the United States owing to the representations of that 
Government in regard to the shai-e he was supposed to have 
had in recruiting for the British army. 

Our space scarcel}'- permits us to enter upon the compli¬ 
cated question of what constitutes the fitting out and arming 
a vessel by neutrals to the order of one of the belligerent 
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parties. The matter was so thoroughly debated during the 
discussion and subsequent settlement of the ‘ Alabama/ and 
kindred cases, that little further can be said on the subject. 
The rules which were laid down in the Treaty of Washington 
were, as we showed at the time, a gross departure from the 
established principles of the law of nations, adopted appa¬ 
rently for a particular purpose; and so far are they from 
having been adopted by other nations, that they have fallen 
into merited oblivion and have been acceded to by no other 
State. It might be hoped that at least the United States, 
which profited by the innovation in their favour, would not 
disclaim the obligation it imposes on neutrals, but we sus¬ 
pect that is not the case. As was said at the time by an 
em’nent writer, ‘ Les Anglais ont tout au plus cree un pre- 
‘ cedent—valable pour eux et pour les Etats-Unis, mais il 
^ n’en resulte rien qui puisse Her les autres etats.’ It is 
needless to revive a past controversy, but we have read with 
satisfaction Mr. Boyd’s emphatic condemnation of the Rules 
admitted by the Treaty of Washington, when ‘England 
‘ agreed that her liabilities should be judged of by rules 
‘ which she admits were not in force at the time when the 
‘ acts she is charged with were done,’ and ‘ when the tri- 
‘ bunal of arbitration was bound to act in a manner contrary 
‘ to all the known principles of justice.’ That extraordinary 
transaction is probably the only instance in history in which 
a groat nation broke the Law of Nations in a sense directly 
adverse to its own interest, and entered a Court of Arbi¬ 
tration only to invite a condemnation, which might have 
been self-imposed. 

One of the best and most instructive books on legal ques¬ 
tions which has come under our notice is Mr. Wharton’s 
Commentaries on Law, International and Constitutional, 
published at Philadelphia in the present year. We strongly 
recommend it to our readers, and we regret that we are 
unable to notice it at greater length. But what says Mr. 
Wharton of the celebrated Three Rules? Ho repudiates 
them altogether. He says that, now the war is over, ‘ poli- 
‘ tical opinion in the United States has swung back to its 
‘ old bearings.’ During the civil war they strained the 
rights of belligerents to the last excess. England defended 
the rights of neutrals. Under the Three Rules, England 
was punished by an iniquitous award for what the subjects 
of a neutral power had a right to do. But now the tables 
are turned. Mr. Wharton declares that the Rules would 
impose an intolerable burden on the United States; that no 
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free government can repress sympathy with either belli¬ 
gerent j that the * Three Rules ’ are to be deemed limited in. 
their operation to the single matter of the Alabama claims; 
and that ‘ these rules, repudiated as they have been by the 
‘ contracting powers, and rejected by all other powers, are 

* to bo regarded not only as not forming part of the law of 
‘ nations, but as not binding either Great Britain or the 
‘ United States.’ * Such is the condign sentence of an emi¬ 
nent American jurist on the compact of Washington, which 
cost this country three millions sterling for an offence it had 
not committed. It is not even binding on those who profited 
by it! Such are the consequences of ignorance or an 
insolent disregard of the principles of international law. 
We have never ceased to protest against that arrangement, 
and we are not sorry to record the censures which cast inde¬ 
lible discredit on the authors of the Treaty of Washington. 

The regulations affecting this question, which were pro¬ 
mulgated in H.M.’s Proclamation of Neutrality of August 9, 
1870, were most stringent. The precautions adopted by 
the German Government to pi’event the vessels built by the 
Chinese Government in Germany from proceeding on their 
voyage, when hostilities between China and Prance were 
imminent, prove that governments are now conscious of the 
necessity of exercising ‘ due diligence ’ in hindering such 
transactions. M. Gcffclien points out that the prohibition 
of the equipment by neutrals of ships destined to war¬ 
like purposes is of no very recent date, as the American 
Neutrality Act of 1818 forbids the armsiment of such vessels 
by American citizens, and requires that before leaving port 
such vessels should deposit a sum of twice their value, as 
a guarantee that they should not be employed against States 
with which the United States were at peace. In 1848 this 
rule ^^as applied when Denmark, then at war with Germany, 
purchased a vessel in America. 

Heffter devotes very little space to the important question 
of the slave trade; and the few remarks he makes throw no 
new light on the subject. He considers that the endeavours 
to abolish slavery will not be successful until ‘l’6quilibre 
‘ general sera etabli sur les mers; Ic jour surtout oh tous 

* les 4tats du concert europ6en auront present I’esclavage.’ 
We do not quite comprehend in what manner the general 
equilibrium on the sea will assist towards the cessation of 
slavery; and we trust that Heffter has not thereby intended 


* See Wharton’s ‘ Ck>minentaries,’ paragraphs 241-244. 
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any suggestion that the maritime supremacy of one power 
at all delays the abolition of the trade. England, far beyond 
any other power, has done much towards the suppression of 
the slave trade; and she is the only State which continues 
her serious and persistent endeavours to completely effiice 
the trafi&c from the globe. The action of other powers is 
chiefly limited to concluding treaties with that end; but 
none of them take such active and consistent measures as 
England to carry these treaties into effect. A certain 
amount of confusion appears to exist as to the engagements 
into which England has entered with Oriental States in 
regard to the abolition of slavery ; and the outcry which was 
raised on the subject of Groncral Gordon’s Soudan proclama¬ 
tion as to its alleged recognition of slavery proves that 
very loose ideas are prevalent with respect to this ques¬ 
tion. Wo should carefully distinguish in our minds between 
slavery and slave trade. In the convention between England 
and Turkey agreement was an*ived at to prohibit all traffic 
in slaves; but not a word was mentioned which could imply 
that the abolition of domestic slavery was intended. This 
portion of the subject was left untouched, as it would have 
been impossible to have obtained the consent of the Sublime 
Porte to a complete and sweeping revolution in all do¬ 
mestic customs, arrangements, and traditions of its subjects. 
The abolition of domestic slavery means the eviction and dis¬ 
location of the large majority of households in the East, and 
would entail an incalcitlable amount of misery and discon¬ 
tent. It would bo quite impossible to put such a measure 
into execution. It should further be remembered that a 
domestic slave in the East is generally in as good, if not 
a better, position than a servant in the West. A slave is 
regarded not as a dependent of the household, but rather as 
a member of the family; the servitude is not perpetual, but 
lapses after a certain number of years or in certain condi¬ 
tions ; and the lot of very many of these individuals is a 
happy and contented one. The convention, therefore, wisely 
avoided any endeavour to disturb this deeply rooted institu¬ 
tion, and limited its objection to suppressing the traffic in 
black slaves. The caution which was observed in regard to 
the susceptibilities and customs of the Oriental precluded any 
allusion being made to the commerce in white slaves; which, 
however, owing to the recruiting ground having in great 
part fallen into the hands of a Christian Power, is gradually 
dying out. The horrors attending the hunts after African 
slaves, their deportation to the coast, and their subsequent 
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treatment in the slave dhows, were fully recognised by the 
Sublime Porte, who readily agreed to the adoption of stringent 
measures for the suppression of the illicit traffic. Should the 
provisions of this convention be duly observed by both sides, 
much will have been effected towards the total abolition of 
the slave trade. We imagine that General Gordon, in his 
Proclamation, in nowise intended to countenance the traffic 
in slaves, but did no more than explicitly declare what the 
above-mentioned convention tacitly admitted, that no man 
would be disturbed in the possession of his slaves. 

Heffber has an interesting chapter, rendered still more 
worthy of perusal owing to the commentaries of M. Geffcken 
in regard to private persons in their international relations. 
This section refers to the laws of extradition and of emigra¬ 
tion, to the rights of asylum, and to the general conditions 
governing the position of individuals in foreign countries. 
Heffter considers that emigration is an imprescriptible right 
of every individual, and that every man should be freely per¬ 
mitted to choose his residence in any foreign country. This 
right is naturally limited by certain safeguards which every 
State was justified in imposing. No State is bound to accept, 
without distinction, every individual who desires to settle 
within its territories, nor can every subject of certain States 
put into execution this imprescriptible right of emigration. 
It might be occasionally convenient for a State to ordain the 
banishment of certain classes of its subjects, yet it would be 
allowable to other States to I’efuse them hospitality. M. 
Geffcken remarks that ‘ I’expnlsion implique n^cessairement 

* la translation dans uii autre etat; et aucnn etat ii’est tenu 
' d’accueillir des etrangers, temoin la protestation de I’Angle- 
‘ terre contre les envois de communards en 1871.’ And 
again: ‘ Chaque etat a done lo droit de defendre I’entree de 

* son territoire a un ctranger dont les intentions lui sont sus- 
‘ pectes. A plus forte raison a-t-il le droit de poser les 

* conditions sous lesquelles il lui accorde le sejour et d’y 
‘ mettre fin: toutefois il n’exercera pas ce droit sans motif 
‘ suffisant.’ These principles are of importance at a time 
when the French Government appear to contemplate the 
wholesale exportation of their criminal population to islands 
within a measurable distance of the coast of Australia. They 
may, no doubt, people their own islands with convicts; but 
the Australians wUl assert an equal right to close their 
territory against French citizens. The Swiss Government 
were perhaps the last who adhered strictly to the right of 
any individual to claim asylum j but having for some time 
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compelled the Cantons to receive every political refugee, 
they in 1851 followed the example of other States, and left 
the question to be decided as it seemed best to each Canton. 
On the other hand, some States, such as Germany, do not 
permit unrestricted emigration, and decline to allow their 
subjects to leave should the period of their military service 
be at hand. There are different laws in various countries 
in regard to the continuance of the tie with the mother 
country after emigration. Some States, such as Austria, 
Russia, and Denmark, consider in some measure emigration 
as expatriation, and as severing the tie which unites to the 
fatherland. An instance of this principle, as respects Russia, 
is to be found in the Russian Jews who have settled in 
Palestine. These individuals, being ill-treated by the local 
Ottoman authorities, were taken under the protection of the 
British Consular officials, their own Government considering 
that they had no longer any claim to Russian assistance. 
The result has been that these persons and their families 
are treated while in the Ottoman Empire as quasi-British 
subjects, as the only other alternative open to them was to 
adopt the Ottoman nationality. The peculiar position of 
these Jews lies in the fact that, should they leave the Otto¬ 
man dominions, they would find themselves without any 
national character whatever, as the British protection is only 
operative within Turkish territory; and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment appear to have definitively discarded them. 

The numerous extradition treaties show that the views 
of Grotiiis and Vattel as to the obligation imposed on a 
State to sui’rendcr offenders are not generally shared, and 
the general opinion seems to be that special conventions 
are necessary to procure their delivery. Without such con¬ 
ventions no State can be considered to be bound to surrender 
those who have taken refuge within its territory. England 
has lately shown, in the case of Tourvillo, and in the treaty 
she has concluded with Switzerland, her willingness to deliver 
up her subjects who have committed heinous crimes in 
foreign countries. And Heffter considers that ‘ un gouverne- 

* ment so trouvera quelquefois dans la necessite morale de 

* livrer un sujet a un autre etat ou celui-la a commis un 
‘ crime d’une atrocite extraordinaire.’ Geffcken is also of 
the same opinion: ‘II est vrai qu’un gouvemement s’y 
‘ refuse quand il s’agit de crimes communs incontestables, 
‘ car il est dans l’int4r^t public de toutes les nations ^u’auoun 
‘ crime ne reste impuni et que le droit d’asile ne sort pas un 
‘ abus.’ It would be well were this principle observed in 
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those countries on whose frontiers brigandage is active, as in 
the absence of any special convention it is easy for the male¬ 
factors to elude capture by passing over the boundary line. 
The convention between Turkey and Greece for the suppres¬ 
sion of brigandage has lapsed, and as there is no extradition 
treaty between these two countries, brigands, when once 
over the frontier, can enjoy perfect immunity. 

It will, no doubt, soon become necessary to revise the 
rules which have hitherto prevailed in regard to non-extradi¬ 
tion for political offences, as the latter have occasionally 
been interpreted to comprise crimes of a serious character. 
A political refugee who is in any way connected with con¬ 
spiracies involving danger to the life of the head of the State 
from which he has fled should, if the circumstances demand 
it, undoubtedly be siu-rendered. M. Geffcken suggests that 
‘ le sentiment de la justice exige que I’extradition s’effectiio 
‘ quand I’etat requis est oblige de reconnaitre que d’apres ses 
‘ propres lois le crime commun est incontestable; ’ and he 
adds, ‘ il est contraire au bon sens de refuser I’extradition 
‘ d’un eriminel qui a assassine un souverain, quand on livre 
‘ un malfaiteur qui a tue un bourgeois.’ He quotes a curious 
argument on this point by Ch. Brocher, who considers that 
‘ on ne porte pas la coui’onne sans accepter les chances 
‘ d’une position exceptionnelle.’ Most States now prevent, 
by their municipal legislation, any active and dangerous 
propaganda against the established order in other friendly 
States from being prosecuted within their jurisdiction. The 
conduct of the United States in permitting their territory 
to become the basis for the spread of the atrocious dynamite 
and assassination policy of the O’Donovan Rossa faction 
cannot be too severely blamed; and the reply that the 
municipal law is not competent to deal with the matter is 
no excuse whatsoever when the interests of a foreign and 
friendly Power have to be considered. American jurists 
have repeatedly argued that when municipal laws do not 
enable a Government to fulfil its international obligations, 
they should be extended to meet the case. 

The third book of Heffter’s work is devoted to the treat¬ 
ment of questions relating to the forms of international 
intercourse, the rights of legation, and other kindred sub¬ 
jects. Although points of ceremonial and precedence are 
not of such importance as was formerly the case, still they 
cannot be ignored; and foreign representatives remain at 
this day extremely jealous of their rights and privileges. 
The character of diplomacy has greatly changed since the 
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commencement of this century, and the science is no 
longer shrouded in the mystery which was formerly thrown 
over it. Diplomacy, nevertheless, requires special training 
and qualifications, and an education of the most varied and 
comprehensive character. A diplomatist should be able to 
report and talk intelligently on every subject pertaining to 
political science or to domestic legislation; he should be 
competent to treat of matters relating to education, com¬ 
merce, land tenure, local government, in fact, be conversant 
with all the complex machinery of the life of a State, 
and hold an intimate acquaintance with the political 
history of the world, be versed in foreign languages, and 
skilled in dealing with men of foreign race and habits. 
There are few professions which demand a more careful 
selection of those who are to follow it, or a more constant 
vigilance in affording inducements and opportunities to 
those who have entered to perfect themselves in the know¬ 
ledge of their j)rofession. 

The absolute exterritoriality accorded to diplomatic, but 
not to consular, agents and their suites in regard to all 
matters is now universally recognised. A diplomatic agent 
is justiciable neither by the civil nor crimin.al courts of the 
country to which he is accredited. He cannot even be called 
as a witness; and all that can bo asked of him is to give his 
evidence in writing, though, should he refuse this, no means 
can be employed to compel him to do so. The only course open 
to a government of a country in which a foreign representa¬ 
tive has committed a serious offence is to address itself to 
the government of the offending party. The right of asylum 
formerly possessed by foreign legations has now been com¬ 
pletely abolished as far as regards the natives of the coun¬ 
try, and only exists in the limited sense of the legation house 
itself being considered exterritorial for the minister and the 
persons composing his suite. No minister should afford 
asylum to a criminal of the country, and although the police 
should not enter the house to seize the fugitive, yet it maybe 
doubted whether they would not be justified, in the event of 
the minister declining to deliver up the offender, in taking 
measures for the capture within the precincts, after proper 
warning has been given and due regard is paid to the 
character of the residence. 

The minister is supposed to exercise jurisdiction over 
offences committed by members of the suite on one another 
within the precincts of the official dwelling. In 1867 a 
Russian officer committed an act of violence within the 
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Embassy house on the person of one of the attaches. The 
Embassy called in the police authorities, who arrested the 
offender; and bn the Bussian Ambassador demanding the 
extradition of the oflBcer, the French Government acceded to 
the request, merely objecting that the privileges of the Em¬ 
bassy had been renounced by recourse having been had to 
the assistance of the local police. It is still an open question 
to what extent the privileges of the ambassador extend over 
those members of his suite who are natives of the country to 
which he is accredited. The regulations on this jioint differ 
in various countries. M. Geffcken observes : ‘ On no voit pas 
‘ pourquoi un serviieur de I’ambassadeur d’Angleterre a 
‘ Berlin qui fait des dettes ou commet un delit ne pourrait 
‘ y etre traduit en justice comme toute autre tierce personne; ’ 
and he adds that, by a German law of 1877, the exterritorial 
privileges do not embrace those servants who are German 
subjects. This aj>pears reasonable, as there is no ground for 
exempting from the local jurisdiction those natives wlio 
form part of an ambassador’s suite in an unofficial capacity. 
The benefits, however, which are derived from exterritorial 
privileges are not so important or of such personal advantage 
in Western as in Eastern countries. Owing to the ca]ntula- 
tions, the position of foreign missions in the Ottoman 
Empire and their dependants and nationals is of an ex¬ 
ceptional character, and, in fact, they form an wnpfiri'iem in 
imperio. The privilege, therefore, of being included witliia 
the favoured categories is eagerly sought after, and a Christian 
Ottoman subject considers himself peculiarly fortunate if he 
is able to find shelter under the protecting mantle of a 
foreign legation or consulate. These privileges, in certain 
cases, might be modified with propriety, as in many places in 
the interior a small unpaid consular agent is enabled to 
dispense the favour of his protection to individuals who 
have scarcely a right to claim it. The Porte is becoming 
alive to the abuses which have crept into the system, and 
are endeavouring to limit them as far as possible. 

There are many other points in Heft'ter’s work on whicli 
we should have wished to touch, but we can with confidence 
recommend this new edition to students of international law, 
who will find in the notes and commentaries of M. Geficken, 
for the most part impartial and moderate, valuable aids 
towards a just appreciation of a complex and diflScult subject. 


We should gladly turn fi*om the discussion of these 
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abstract theories or past examples of international law to 
■the burning questions which are pressing at this moment 
for a solution. ' But it lies not within our province to review 
the current events of the day upon information necessarily 
imperfect, and still less to speculate upon the political com¬ 
binations 6f the future, iai which the unforeseen always 
plays so large a part. It is not for a literary critic, unversed 
in the mysterious procedure of Parliament, to judge the 
arrangements which effectually defeat the progress of public 
business by employing the maximum of time and discussion 
to give birth to the minimum of legislative results. But to 
an outside spectator all parties are equally to blame. Gro- 
vcrnments have the incurable habit of proposing thi’ee or 
four measures at once, when not more than one caix be 
passed. Legislation by independent members is I’Gndered 
impossible. Mght after night is wasted in debates which 
lead to no solution. Thus in the present Session it has long 
been apparent that the London Municipal Bill, the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, and the Local Govcriiineut Bill would not be 
carried. The last of these three Bills has not even been 
produced. If the time wasted on these abortive mesisures 
had been judiciously applied, there is no reason that a 
Redistribution Bill should not have proceeded concurrently 
with the .Franchise Bill, and thus the whole ground of the 
opposition to the latter measure would have been swept away. 
The late Sir Robert Peel used to say that the House of 
Commons could only attend to one important measure at 
once, and that a Minister Laving at his buck a competent 
majority should propose nothing that he is not resolved 
ami able to carry through. It is obvious that the present 
chaotic state of the House of Commons is much less due to 
any powers of obstruction in the minority than to the mis¬ 
management of those whose duty it is to conduct the 
business of the House, chiefly from the attempt to embrace 
more than they can accomplish. 

It so happens that whilst we write these lines three poli¬ 
tical controversies of the utmost magnitude and importance 
are urging their onward course to a solution; and, short as 
the interval is before the usual date of our publication, it 
is possible that within a few days that solution, which we 
can neither foresee nor foretell with confidence, may be 
arrived at before these pages meet the eyes of our readers. 
The negotiations with France as to the future occupation 
and government of Egypt are avowedly incomplete, since 
they depend on the resolutions of the Conference and the 
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final assent of the House of Commons. The course which 
may he taken by the Powers in the Conference is unknown 
to us, although it is evident that from the moment this 
country renounces an exclusive influence in Egypt, we 
already find ourselves the subjects of a ‘ multiple control.* 
And concurrently with these discussions, the Franchise Bill 
has been sent up to the House of Loi’ds, which has refused 
to give a second reading to the measure without a preliminary 
condition or assurance which the Government has not assented 
to. We deeply regret this decision of the Upper House, 
which appears to us to be an error both in politics and in 
tactics. Had the Peers expressed their assent to the principle 
of the Bill by a second reading, they would have occupied a 
far stronger position in their attempt to connect it with the 
Redistribution Bill of the future. This, then, is the crisis 
of the political year, and it was described by the Prime 
Minister as the most momentous event he remembered since 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. It is one of those critical 
conjunctures in public affairs Avhich either overthrow a 
Ministry or establish it with increased confidence and power. 
We anticipate for Mr. Gladstone’s Administration the latter 
result. 

It is true that recent events have strained the ties of 
party allegiance to the utmost, and that there is much in 
the policy adopted by the Government, especially in Egyptj 
which does not commend itself to the approval of a large 
portion of the Liberal Party. For in the eyes of some the 
Government did too much in going to Egypt at all; and in 
the eyes of others it did too little in not assuming a more 
direct control over the administration of the country. But 
the Liberal Party are not moved on this account to resort 
to the extreme measure of turning out a Ministry, which 
on other grounds has their strong support. Members of 
the House of Commons naturally seek to postpone as long 
as possible the evil hour of dissolution; and they were not 
disposed to sacrifice the principal measure of the Session if 
by any means it could be carried. Least of all are the House 
of Commons and the country ready to turn out the present 
Ministers in order to bring in the Tories. Without leaders 
who inspire real confidence to the nation, without discipline 
in the ranks of their supporters, without a single man who 
combines the fervour of talent and eloquence with maturity 
of judgement, the Tory Party never was less able than at 
this moment to succeed to the direction of affairs ; and they 
have materially increased their difBculties by their own rash 
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language and false tactics. We suspect that the more 
prudent members of the Opposition are well aware that 
nothing would be more fatal to constitutional and Conserva¬ 
tive principles than a premature obligation to undertake the 
duties of office in their present condition. 

We had hoped that this consideration might influence 
the reception of the Franchise Bill in the House of Lords. 
It is now acknowledged by all parties to be just and de¬ 
sirable that the franchise should be extended to the rural 
population on the same terms on which it is possessed by 
the population of the boroughs. Therefore on this, which 
is the main point of the measure, there is nothing to fight 
about. Was it wise or politic to hazard a violent contest for 
accessories, when in fact the main issue has been surrendered ? 
That the franchise will ere long be extended in the manner 
proposed and contemplated by this Bill, is as certain as any 
future event can be. The Opposition ostentatiously proclaim 
that they are not hostile to the principle which extends to 
the counties the rights already conceded to the boroughs by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Act. The point in dispute was 
therefore reduced to a very simple and narrow issue. It 
related merely to the time and manner in which the boon 
should bo granted, and to the close connexion which could 
be established between the two portions of one great measure. 
Would it not have been more prudent to reserve the influence 
of the House of Lords to make the Redistribution Bill a fair 
and just representation of all parties in the nation without 
incurring the odium of bootless opposition and unnecessary 
delay ? 

In our opinion, the main object of the Bill being accepted 
by both parties, there is a fair case and a clear necessity for 
a compromise as to the time and mode in which it shall be 
brought into operation. It was already conceded that the 
newly enfranchised Voters could not exercise their rights 
before January 1, 1880 : a period of eighteen months there¬ 
fore still intervenes for the settlement of the question before 
that date; nor, in point of fact, is the lapse of a few months, 
more or less, of any serious importance in a matter of such 
grave moment as a change in the basis of the Constitution. 
UnhappUy, party spirit runs so high at this moment that 
each party imputes to its antagonists motives and purposes 
which are neither honest nor honourable. The Ministerial¬ 
ists accuse the Opposition of making use of a pretence to 
defeat the extension of the Franchise altogether. The 
Opposition accuse the Government of a design to postpone the 
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Redistribution Bill until they should be able to dissolve the 
existing Parliament and call a new one, elected by the ex¬ 
tended body of newly enfranchised electors. We believe 
both these charges and suspicions to be unfounded and un¬ 
just. The House of Lords by passing the Franchise Bill would 
have deprived the Government of any excuse for delaying 
the Redistribution Bill—and even if the Redistribution were 
defeated next Session, a dissolution of Parliament must 
speedily follow. Sooner or later these differences will pro¬ 
bably be settled by an appeal to the country, and, in our 
opinion, the sooner that appeal is made, the better it will 
be for all parties. 

But we can see nothing in the present state of this con¬ 
troversy to justify the irritation and impatience of those who 
are seeking to agitato the people, and even to attack the 
Constitution, because a particular measure is not carried 
quite as soon as they expect and desire. If the British 
Constitution is not a pure dcmoci’acy, and if the House 
of Commons is subjected like all the other institutions of 
the country to checks and limitations (far less stringent 
than those which the President and Senate of the United 
States apply to the House of Representatives), it is absurd 
to attack one of the co-oi’diniitc branches of the Legis¬ 
lature because it delays the passing of a fragmentary 
measure, in order that the whole subject may be brought in 
a more complete form before Parliament. It would seem 
even now, if we may hazard the speculation, that if the 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution were brought in simul¬ 
taneously at the autumn session of the present year, the 
former Bill might be passed before Chi'istmas, and the 
latter in the ordinary Session of 1885. It is extremely to 
be regretted that the proposition for a compromise which, 
we understand, was actually made by the Government to 
the leaders of the Opposition, was rejected by them, with¬ 
out, it would seem, the knowledge of their followers. 

The agreement between the English and French Govern¬ 
ments with reference to Egypt turns mainly on a single 
point. England agrees to withdraw her forces in three years 
and a half; France agrees to send no troops to Egypt without 
the consent of England. Each country is jealous of the occu¬ 
pation of Egypt by the other, and this has led them to a self- 
denying convention. As M. Ferry puts it: * We agree that 
‘ Egypt should be neither French nor English, but European! ’ 
We have never desired to annex Egypt to the British Empire, 
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or to assume the burdens which the government of Egypt 
carries with it. But wo conceive that the honour and the 
interests of Great Britain are engaged in the accomplish¬ 
ment of the task she has undertaken, although we have 
never disguised the fact that the engagement was not one of 
profit but of sacrifice. Sacrifices indeed have been made 
already to an extent only to be justified by the conviction 
that England has vital interests at stake in Egypt, to be 
protected, if necessary, even at the cost of war. We have 
sent a naval and military expedition there; the British army 
has fought throe battles, not without loss of valuable lives; 
and the financial proposals submitted to the Conference 
impose on this country fresh pecuniary obligations. Of all 
this we do not complain, provided the result be com¬ 
mensurate to the cost, and we believe that Egypt, under an 
efficient British administration, would soon recoup even 
larger advances. But to suiTender the country, at the end 
of a short period, to anarchy or the conflicting control of an 
International Board, is simply to renounce everything that 
has been done, and to consign Egypt to ruin. 

If the object of the agreement entered into with Erance 
were simply to obviate and adjust any differences which 
might arise in Egypt between ourselves and the French 
Government, we see no reason to complain of it. But some 
of the pi'ovisions contained in it appear to us to be detid- 
niental to British interests and absolutely fatal to the welfare 
of Egypt herself. To name the precise moment at which the 
British occupation is to cease may be convenient to those 
whose chief anxiety is to escape fi’om the country, but we 
view with the greatest apprehension any engagements which 
bind us to a particidar aciion at a given moment in presence 
of an uncertain future. Who (‘an tell who will bo in poAver 
on January I, 1888, either in England or in France? 
What will then be the state of Eurcjpe ? What will be the 
exigencies of the times to come ? This much is certain, that 
if the British occupation is limited in terms to a period of 
three years and a half, little or nothing can be done in that 
time for the improvement of the country. The dread of an 
uncertain future will paralyse all enterprise. Egypt requires 
capital and credit to revive her trade, to restore her revenue, 
to improve her railroads, to open her canals, and to extend 
the cultivation of her exuberant soil. Will anyone embark 
in such speculations Avith the knowledge that in 1888 the 
government is to pass into other hands ? and what hands ? 
The first duty of a good administration is to inspire confi- 
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deuce. With that, everything may come right; without it, 
nothing. And on what grounds can Great Britain be 
induced to invest capital or credit in Egypt unless she is 
well assured that she retains and controls the financial 
resources of the province as her security ? Under such an 
altered state of things, even her actual investment of four 
millions in the Suez Canal would be insecm’e, and the addi¬ 
tional eight millions it is proposed to lend to Egypt would 
either make us her chief creditor or rest on no real security 
at all. In point of fact this large sum would not be advanced 
for the benefit of Egypt at all; it would be absorbed by the 
enormous claims for indemnity and by the most rapacious of 
her creditors. 

The British nation has not lost its interest in General 
Gordon, nor is their admiration diminished for the tenacious 
heroism with which he has held his ground under circum¬ 
stances of unparalleled difficulty and danger. But an im¬ 
penetrable veil hangs over the Soudan and the beleaguered 
garrisons which still check the advance of the Mahdi, we 
know not with what success. Ere long that veil must be 
lifted, and if we are not much mistaken it will disclose a 
state of afiEairs that raises military and strategical questions 
of the first importance. The barbaric and fanatical followers 
of the Mahdi appear to bo slowly gathering round the pro¬ 
vinces of the Upper Nile, and with the end of the Ramadan 
it is probable that more active operations will begin. We 
are not at all sure that the flame of rebellion, fanned by re¬ 
ligious excitement, may not break out in Upper Egypt and 
even in Cairo. Whatever else may be shared or surrendered 
in Egypt, it will not be disputed that the defence of the 
coxmtry from foes without and foes within devolves upon the 
British army as long as our forces remain there. The task may 
become one of no ordinary difficulty, for all sound military 
authority is opposed to an advance into the Western Soudan, 
or any attempt to encounter the forces of the Mahdi at a 
distance of 300 or 400 miles from our base of operations. 
Our policy must be to hold Cairo with an ample force, to 
select and fortify the best positions on the banks of the 
Nile, and to operate by naval forces on the river. But we 
retain the belief that the opening a line of railway communi¬ 
cation from Suakim to Berber is an object of paramount 
military and commercial importance. We trust that these 
questions have been carefully studied, and that the Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to meet them; for as long as the Mahdi 
threatens Egypt with an invasion, which the native troops 
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axe wholly unable to resist, the very existence of order, in¬ 
dustry, and civilisation is endangered. 

Another of the proposals which would take effect on the 
termination of the British occupation is what is termed the 
neutralisation of Egypt; and Belgium and Switzerland are 
cited as examples of a similar arrangement. But Belgium 
and Switzerland are countries capable of self-government 
and, to a considerable extent, of self-defence. We believe 
that the idea of establishing an autonomous Egyptian 
Government, capable of administering and defending the 
country, is a total delusion. Egypt has hitherto been 
governed by Turks, who, whatever their faults may be, have 
shown far greater ability there than their successors. Their 
government was rapacious, cruel, and corrupt, but at least it 
held the country and even extended its dominion. The desire 
of England has been to repress abuses, to establish justice, to 
relieve the population from excessive burdens; but the result 
is a state of bankruptcy, universal discontent, and the presence 
of barbarian hordes on the frontier, who have defeated two 
Egyptian armies, and are now only held in check by the 
British forces. But what is neutralisation ? It cannot mean 
that Egypt is to belong to nobody. Neutrality is a state of 
things which only arises in the event of war, and then it 
means that the neutral State should not only take no part in 
the war, and should not be made the scene of hostilities, but 
that it should abstain from any act favourable or adverse to 
either belligerent. The neutralisation of Egypt would mean 
that her territory should be strictly closed, in the event of 
war between other Powers, against the passage of the armed 
forces, whether naval or militaxy, of either belligeren't; for 
she could not give a passage to' the forces of one of them 
without pro tanto injuring the other. This rule has been 
strictly applied by Belgium and Switzerland: when the 
French troops were driven to seek refuge across the frontier 
in 1870, they laid down their arms, as the principles ot 
neutrality required. 

But the right of passage for our forces through Egypt, 
at aU times both in peace and war, is precisely the chief 
object which gives us a potent interest in the country. It is 
believed (perhaps erroneously) that in the event of war in the 
Eastern regions of the globe, including India, China, and 
Australia, the passage through Egypt is essential to Great 
Britain. Suffice it to say that if the principles of neutralisa¬ 
tion were strictly apphed to Egypt, the passage must be 
closed; and if the passage is expressly left open by treaty to 
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armed forces, tliere is an end of neutrality. The stronger 
Power must be mistress of the passage. Par from being a 
gUMantee of peace, this pretended neutralisation might be¬ 
come a cause of war. It is, like the other remote projects 
embodied in this agreement, a mere mirage of the desert, 
wholly unsupported by the realities of the case. 

These are considerations which suggest themselves on a 
superficial examination of an arrangement which is still very 
imperfectly known to us. We find it difficult to believe that 
the British Parliament will consent to sanction an act of re¬ 
pudiation, or will agree to pledge the credit of this country 
to a large amount without a positive assurance that we shall 
hold a security based on the resources of Egypt and under 
our own control. Nor do we believe that the British nation 
is so indifferent to the welfare of the Egyptian people or to 
the task of reform which it has undertaken, that it will allow 
them to relapse into subjection to Turkish despotism, or to 
military anarchy, or to the authority of any other European 
Power. 


lil’o. COGXXVIII. will he ‘published in 'Octobet‘, 
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Aet. T .—The Worics of Alexander Pope, New Edition; in¬ 
cluding several hundred ;nipublislied letters and other new 
materials. Collected in part by the late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Ceokee, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin and William John Couethope, M.A. 
Vols. i., ii., iii., iv., vi., vii., viii. Loudon: 1875-1883. 

TDope received the present homage of his generation. For 
a time he basked in the fullest sunshine of popular 
favour; but during the last century the chill shadow of dis¬ 
repute has rested on his name. The reaction was inevitable. 
He is the most un-English of our poets; his merits are 
exactly opposed to those of the succeeding school. His work 
was one of discipline; he enforced the need of proportion; 
he gave laws to the anarchy of genius. For the varying 
clouds and gleams, which constitute one of the charms of our 
literature, he substituted the metallic brilliancy of the classic 
model. Thera was truth in the charge that English vigour 
was sacrificed to French ncltetc, thought to style, creative 
power to delicacy of workmanship. His drudgery of finish 
and patient labour of composition were intolerable to his 
successors; yet their easy, graceful use of their own lan¬ 
guage is an eloquent tribute to the genius they disparaged. 
To his detractors his poetry seemed townish, courtly, arti¬ 
ficial not genuine, ephemeral not universal, the poetry not 
of nature but of art, the offspring of the fashion to write 
Verse rather than prose, and not of that high-strung sensi¬ 
bility which compels the true poet into song. The, adulation 
of his admirers, who claimed for him a place by the side of 
■Shakespeare or of Milton, was even more dangerous to his 
reputation than the depreciation of his enemies. The con¬ 
troversy which raged round his name left his right to the 
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title of poet in dispute and tlireatened liis pi*escriptive claim 
to correctness. His moral character inflamed the bittornesa 
of the contest. Every part of his life is beset with diflS- 
culties, or obscured by mysteries, which involve his literary 
position and bias the sober judgement of the critic with the 
scorn of the moralist. Even French critics, from whom 
general appreciation might be expected, are divided. But 
of late years, against M. Taine’s unfeeling estimate may be 
set the sympathy of Sainte-Beuve for ‘ cette quintessence 
* d’S,rae, . . . cette goutte de vif esprit dans du cotoii.’ 

The heated atmosphere of personality in which PoiiO lived 
infected his literary executors. From Warburtoii to Itoscoe 
his editors were partisans. They might be friendly or 
hostile, they could not bo impartial. Each strove rather to 
demolish the opinions of his predecessors than to establish 
a true view of his author. Theories, not facts, were the 
battle-ground; arguments, not enquiry, the weapons. Tho 
text of their author was of secondary importance, relatively 
to the ventilation of their own crotchets. Thus engaged, 
they had neither leisure nor inclination for research. They 
embodied time-honoured traditions, kept alive cont\ny-old 
slanders, accepted venerable inferences from insufficient 
evidence or unsupported gossip. Pope lay buried beneath 
tho mass of irrelevant or superfluous lumber which was piled 
upon him by tho pompous panegyrics of Warburton, the 
‘miscellaneous learning of Warton, the hasty prejudi'eo of 
Bowles, the credulous adulation of Koscoc. 

A new edition in the place of the rambling, discursive 
commentaries of previous editors was urgently needed. 
Within the last thirty years modern investigation has 
revealed more of the personal and literary history of Pope 
than transpired during the previous century. Not only has 
new knowledge boon obtained, but the wells of information, 
which wore once so freely used, are proved to be poisoned at 
the very source. Impartiality had become easy. The per¬ 
sonal enmities which Pope’s genius and satire provoked are 
long forgotten; the bitterness of the literary contest that 
his name formerly aroused is assuaged ; the interval between 
the present edition and that of Eoscoe terminates tho rivalry 
of successive editors. There were newly-discovered treasures 
of correspondence to be published, new results of enquiry to 
be incorporated with old material. It was full time to re¬ 
move the reproach that Pope was the worst-edited of English 
poets by oflering the dispassionate ciiticism of editors who 
were neither assailants nor advocates, but trustees of tho 
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reputation of their author. Equally imperative was the need 
for the work of destruction. Part at least of the cumbrous 
scaffolding which concealed the original fabric was useless, 
and required removal. 

Most of these wants are met in the excellent edition of 
Pope which is now approaching completion. Tt not only 
supersedes all its predecessors, but to a study of Pope’s life 
and works is absolutely indispensable. The i>lan of the now 
edition was laid and much of the material collected by the 
late Mr. Oroker. His work was carried on by the Eev. 
Whitwell Elwin, who brought out two volumes of the poetry 
and three of the correspondence. (Subsequently Mr. Court- 
hope became editor, and under his supervision two more 
volumes of poetry have appeared. All that is valuable in 
the notes of previous editors is preserved; the supei’fluitics 
and errors only are omitted. In one respect the notes might 
with advantage be still more curtailed. Pope undoubtedly 
borrowed largely from other poets. But many of the parallel 
ptassages ct)llected by Wakefield and transferred to the pre¬ 
sent edition, arc mere commonpla.ees which prove nothing 
for or against Pope’s originality. Warburton’s commentary 
stands on a different footing to that of his successors; it had 
received Pope’s sanction, and is therefore printed iu appen¬ 
dices to the ‘ Essay on Man,’ the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ and 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ The new i:iref:xces and notes contain an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of information, much of which a})pear3 
for the first time. Tt is impossihle to praise top highly the 
patient care and painstaking industry with which facts are 
sifted, omissions supplied, errors corrected. Equally admii’- 
ablo is the ingenuitj', conihiued with wide reading, that has 
elucidated many passages in the life of the poet and con¬ 
temporary allusions in his poetry, which were formerly 
i-egardod as hopelessly obscure. 

Mr. Elvviii’s chief contribution to the work was his treat- 
n’.ent of the questions raised b}' Poj»e’s coiTesporidencc. In 
this edition are collectod more than four liundrcd and thirty 
now letter’s, inehiding letters from Caryll, Oxford, Orrery, 
Bolingbrokc, Bathurst, Broome, and Ponton. The size and 
importance of this new collection would alone rank this 
edition above its predecessors. Pope’s own letters are the 
chief support of his claim to loftiness of motive and moral 
integrity. Ho professed them to be the artless records of 
his life, spontaneous expressions of his real feelings, written 
only for private friends, published piratically, without his 
consent and against his wishes. As regards all but the 
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Cromwell correspondence, Mr. Elwin proves Pope’s profes¬ 
sions to be false. He bimself secretly procured tiie publica¬ 
tion which he denounced as surreptitious, and aU his' lettei-s 
were carefully edited' and prepared for the press. Mr. 
Elwin goes further; he shows that many of the letters are 
fabrications, manufactured from correspondence with Caryll, 
redirected to distinguished persons of the day, to whom they 
were never sent, with dates and passages altered. The ex¬ 
tent of these frauds was not suspected till Dilke published 
his researches in the ‘Athenasum.’ Profiting by his sug¬ 
gestions, Mr. Elwin followed the same line of enquiry. By 
their minute labour and unweaiied patience the labyrinthine 
maze of deception has been threaded. Pope stands convicted 
on the clearest evidence, not only of complicity in the 
piratical publications, but of the graver offence of falsifying 
his correspondence. 

Mr. Elwin’s judgement of Pope is biassed by unravelling 
these intrigues. His impartiality is not proof against his 
repulsion to a man whom he repeatedly proves to be treacher¬ 
ous. ‘ The sketch,’ he writes,* ‘ which Lord Macaulay has 
‘ given of his character, when describing his conduct on the 
‘ appearance of Tickell’s version of the first book of the 
‘ “Iliad,” is not too severe for the treacheries and falsehootls 
‘ which were the instruments of his malevolence, cowardice, 
‘ and vanity.’ But the ‘ stiletto and mask ’ view of Pope, 
which Macaulay so brilliantly urged, is only partially true. 
It is generalised from one, and that the most unfavourable, 
side of his character. The portrait was drawn for a special 
purpose with the art of a consummate advocate. It is one¬ 
sided, highly-coloured. Pew would agree with Mr. Elwin 
in his unmodified acceptance of the picture. The same 
pi-ejudice permeates the whole of his work. Poi>e receives 
scant justice from an editor who omits no opportunity of 
disparaging his author. Mr. Courthope adds to the pains¬ 
taking indiistry of Mr. Elwin a finer literary taste. He is 
also more impartial. Ilis estimate of Pope is broader and 
truer than that of Macaulay which Mr. Elwin accepted:— 

‘ It will not do simply to brand him as a hypocrite, for the essence 
of hypocrisy consists in unreality; but, behind the falsities of Pope, 
there is an eagerness and intensity which gives them a human interest, 
and makes us feel that, in his poetry, we are in contact with the nature 
of the man himself. . . . Much of the inconsistency in his conduct 
will be found to correspond with the union of opposite conditions in his 


• Vol. i. Introd. cxlii. 
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nature: the piercing intelligence and artistic jMjwer, lodged in tlie 
sickly and deformed frame; the vivid, perception of the ridiculous in 
others, joined to the most sensitive consciousness of his own defect; 
the passionate desire for fame, aggravated by a fear of being suspected 
by his countrymen on account of his religion; the conflicting qualities 
of benevolence and self-love; the predominance of intellectual instinct; 
the deficiency of moral principle. It might be predicted of a character 
so highly strong, so variously endowed, so “ tremblingly alive ” to 
opinion, and so capable of transformation, that it would exhibit itself 
in the most diver.se aspects, according to the circumstances by which it 
w'as tested.’ (Vol. iii. Introd. 2G.) 

Pope’s poetical cliaracteristics were determined by his 
surroundings. He is emphatically the mirror of his times ; 
he reflects with extraordinary fidelity the tone and topics of 
the town. He had not the ‘ strong divinity of soul ’ which 
could raise him above the requirements of the age. Most of 
his poctiy belongs to that class of literary developement 
which deals with contemporary society or modes of thought. 
He adapts himself to the habits and tastes of the fashionable 
world, substitutes common sense for imagination, rhetoric 
for passion, appeals to the judgement rather than the feelings. 
Few poets have so nearly become the corridor through which 
passes the breeze of national life. It is his misfortune that 
the ora he so faithfully represented was eminently unpoetical. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was on the whole 
a tranquil, prosperous period. Industrial progress and the 
exhaustion of previous struggles left no room for enthusiasm; 
it was condemned as far-fetched, unpractical. Common 
sense, the quality which Pope calls wit, was enthroned in its 
stead. In politics, religion, society, poetry, the tendency is 
equally conspicuous. Politics ceased to be coloured by the 
chivalrous passionate tone of Cavalier and Puritan. Neither 
Divine right nor social compact was recognised as the basis 
of government. Loyalty was stifled by a political conven¬ 
tion, Republican fire quenched by cold utilitarianism. The 
Tories avowed indifference to a ruler who was not the Lord’s 
anointed; the Whigs acknowledged their retention of office 
to be the aim of administration. The moral support of 
public opinion was neither asked by the ministers nor ac¬ 
corded by the people. Personalities, not principles, stimu¬ 
lated the factions which took the place of parties. As 
politics became less abstract, they grew more violent. Their 
concrete form made them popular. They ‘divided society; 
women patched according to their politics; the opera and 
the theatre took sides; art and literature were pressed into 
the service, and suffered in the cause. From religion enthu- 
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siasm -was equally banished by a theology which suspected 
faith, questioned i-evelation, demanded evidences to prove the 
reasonableness of Christianity. It was a curious, not a 
thoughtful age. It is significant that many men of poetic 
temperament shrank from the cold glare of Protestantism 
into the mellow moonlight of the older faith. In society the 
same tendency was strongly marked. The tension of the 
struggle which the previous century had witnessed was with¬ 
drawn, and society sprang back with the recoil to a light¬ 
hearted gaiety, unlike our national earnestness. The nation 
took its ease from grave pursiiits. Life retained little of the 
adventurous. Men had wealth to gratify and leisure to 
cultivate new tastes: they acquired litoraiy reputations as 
amateurs or critics. The club and coffee-house, the news¬ 
paper, the bookseller and publisher, proclaimed the rise of 
an idle class and a reading public, and heralded the time 
when plebeian genius no longer needed a pati'ieian Msecenas. 
Moral and metaphj’sical enquiry was the chief stimulus to 
thought, as faction was to energy, A new premium was set 
on the acts of society when women became a power, and 
when the diffei’ence between the tie-wig and full-bottom, or 
the upset of a tea-cuj) was fraught with the fate of an em¬ 
pire. The romance of life was concentrated on the pursuit 
of gallantry. Pope was never more truly the mirror of his 
times than when he threw all the passion of which ho was 
capable into the love epistle of Eloisa. Moral refinement 
fell hopelessly behind advancing civilisation. As at Ver¬ 
sailles, artificial maimers and strict etiquette were combined 
with loose conduct. It w'as not till decorum was outraged 
that the moral law was considered ; unless miscondnet sinned 
against taste, it was hardly regarded as an offence. But at 
Versailles vice was draped with all the grace and painted 
with every allurement which civilisation could supply. At 
St. James’s she was suflELciently brazen to move without a 
blush for her nakedness, and society imitated the coarseness 
of the Court. Over the social and political memoirs of the 
day is shed the charm of that class of French literature j 
there is the same incongruous juxtfiposition of serious and 
gay, politics and scandal, combined with something of the 
same neatness and finish of mind that touches lightly the 
light things of society, and something of the same sprightly 
wit and sparkling epigram to temper the despotism of the 
Whig aristocracy. Poetry shared in the same lack of en¬ 
thusiasm. It was the poetical age of reason. It was still 
the fashion for men of letters to appear before the public in 
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verse, but prose was usurping the place of poetry. Artistic 
■elegance and scholarly form replaced the varied fancy, the 
exuberant imagination of the older English sohocd.. Poetry 
subsided into an argumentative, didactic, useful character. 
It grew classical and courtly, embellished familiar objects 
and everyday events. But it ceased to be * intellectual opium- 
eating.’ It was kept in touch with all the movements of 
the day, scientific, political, religious, social. And this 
picture of contemporary life was not conveyed through any 
literary medium. The generation which, placed Roman 
heroes on the stage in perruques and buckles, or adorned 
the hand that wrote upon the wall at Belshazzar’s feast with 
ring and ruffle, did not seek the disguise of classical or 
mediaeval costume. Its active interests were represented in 
a simple straightforward style in the ordinary dress of the 
day. The sublimity and greatness of poetry disappeared, 
but it was instinct with national life. 

For a poet, in the highest sense of the word, the times 
Avere eminently unfavourable when politics were degraded 
into Aitilitarianisin, indifference, or factious violence, Avhen 
religion aimed only at practical piety, when society ridiculed 
earnestness, Avhen the materials of poetry Avere subordinate 
and secondary interests. Hardly loss unfavourable was the 
broader litei’ary movement which indirectly tended to rob 
poetry of spirit, to starve passion, to stunt creative genius. 
(Jorrectness was the aim of this now school of Avhieh Pope 
Avas the most distinguished exponent. His claim to the title 
of a coiTOct poet is often disputed. Against it are urged the 
ungrammatical construction of some of his sentences, the 
obscurity of others, the hai'shness or poverty of his rhymes. 
But in the wider sense, in which Horace practised correct¬ 
ness, and in which Walsh impressed it upon Pope, his title 
is indisputably established. Ho Avork ever left his hand 

‘ Quod non 

IMuIta dies et raulta lituru coercuit, atipie 

Porfcctum decies non castiguvit ad unguem.* 

The literature of the sixteenth century is the noblest ode to 
liberty. But freedom has its dangers as Avell as slavery. 
During the succeeding century the human intellect, emanci¬ 
pated from bondage, conquered new Avorlds of thought and 
knowledge. The conquests Avere more easily won than as¬ 
similated. Men poured out their new treasures and squan¬ 
dered the riches of their fancy in rambling, redundant, 
slovenly language. They cared nothing for the forms of 
expression; they marred the excellence of their work by 
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negligence; they did not know where to stop. Beauties- 
were disfigured by meanness; absurdity joined hands with 
inspiration. Learning sank into pedantry, fancy into quaint- 
uess, imagination into whimsical subtlety. Pope was the 
last and greatest of a school which * d’un mot mis en sa place 
‘ enseigna le pouvoir.’ He felt the value of art, the tenfold 
worth of a thought when it is perfectly expressed. He saw 
that strength of writing lay, not in the accumulation of 
epithets, birt in the brief dii’ectness which stamps vigour on 
every syllable. His work was to sharpen our native tongue,. 
to use it not crudely but delicatel 3 \ He laboured to polish 
, inequalities, to prune redundancies, to vary monotony, to 
impait; sti’ength to sweetness, symmetry to exuberance. To 
him and his school classical literature was the final court of 
literary appeal; its rule over the world of letters was of 
Divine right. This classicism reached England from France, 
where literature aimed at academic applause. It was not 
the study of the past for the sake of tJie past; there was 
no effort to realise the life of antiquity, no sj^mpathy with 
ancient lines of thought, but only an imitation of the form 
in which the thought is conveyed, a reproduction not of the 
tone but of the style. The classics were his model because 
here alone he found in combination clearness of thought, 
compactness of expression, perfection of literary finish► 
Pope did not aspire to the ‘ sacred madness of the bard,’ nor 
was he a literary recluse, a mystic, or a medievalist. He 
lived in the centre of society, participating in all its in¬ 
terests. His ambition was congenial to his practical age. 
He sought to make poetry ‘ belle comme la prose,’ a treasure- 
house of felicitous phrases giving currency to new ideas, 
fitted to express new wants or treat now subjects Avith the 
utmost precision of which language is capable. It is no 
slight praise to say that he succeeded. His work Avas of 
incalculable value, but the debt of gratitude to preceptors is 
rarely paid. It might be said with some truth that he trans¬ 
formed the wild untaught muse of poetry into a Court beauty, 
the victim of the ‘ modiste ’ and the posture-master; checked 
the easy flow of her fancy by inculcating respect for politeness 
of phraseology; taught her that the display of natural 
emotion was provincial; banished her from woodland scenes 
to ‘ trip down the stairs at Whitehall with gallants in her 
train,’ lords of the bedchamber for her ushers, peeresses for 
her waiting-women. But Pope might retort with still 
greater truth that discipline was necessary when the nymph- 
had become rhapsodical, eccenti'ic, and a slattern. 
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Pope’s lot was cast in a prosaic age; the tendency of the 
literary movement by which he was most powerfully in¬ 
fluenced was nnpoetical. On the other hand, his early life 
was in many respects more favourable to the developeinent of. 
his poetic genius. He has suftered liai'dly less from his 
biographers than his editors. Ayro, in 1745, and Euffhead,. 
in 1769, published lives of the poet which were more mis¬ 
chievous than valuable. Johnson’s life of Pope is the most 
elaborate of his lives of the j)oets, but he made no pretension 
to accurate investigation. He drew largely from Spence’s 
anecdotes, which, though not published till 1820, were placed 
in his hands in inanuseript. They had been prepared for * 
posthumous publication by their author, whom Walpole 
describes as ‘ a neat fiddle-faddle bit of sterling that had 
‘ I’cad good books and kept good compaii}'.’ But at his 
death they were bought back from Dodsley, the publisher, 
and consigned for another half-century to the library of the 
Duke of Newcastle. The collection is wearisome, though 
full of information. Spence is immeasurably inferior to 
Boswell. He repeats conversations, but the speakers remain 
initials. He never condescends to the minute details and 
pcrsoual touches which give colloquial individuality to John¬ 
son and his circle. Witliout Boswell, Johnson would be best 
known as a writer of pompous rounded sentences. To Pope 
the want of a Boswell was an irreparable loss. Bowles and 
Roscoo prefixed lives of Pope to their editions, but neither 
are Avorks of much merit. The second edition of Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ excellent biograjihy of Pope, which was published 
in 1857, unfortunately appeared before the enquiries of Dilke 
and Elwin were completed. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s masterly 
sketch, which, together Avith some brilliant literary criticism,, 
embodies the chief results of recent investigation, is the best 
summary of the poet’s life. But by far the most complete 
and exhaustive account of Pope’s career is contained in 
the notes and preficos to the present edition of his Avorks,. 
only a portion of Avhich was published Avhen Mr. Stephen 
wrote. 

Pope’s ‘ literary 1 ife falls,’ as Mr. Courthopo says, ‘natu- 
* rally into three periods.’ The 6rdcr adopted here is a slight 
departure from that of his editor. The first period, that of 
‘ retired study and imaginative composition’ ends in 1715. 
To the second period (1715-26) belong his translations of 
the ‘ Iliad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ The third period (1726-44) ia 
his era of ethical poetry, literary, moral, and political satire. 

Pope was bom on May 21, 16S8. Both his parents were- 
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then over five-and-forty years of age. Neither of them was 
robust j his father’s figure was croolced, his mother suffered 
from headaches. The son inherited, in an exaggerated form, 
the weakness of both. Pope says they were of gentle birth. 
But the connexion which he claimed for his father with the 
family of Popes ennobled as the Earls of Doune is not 
•established, nor would LordHervey’s sneer at the obscurity of 
his origin have wounded so deeply had it been unfounded. 
His enemies discovered that Pope’s father was a hatter, a 
farmer, a mechanic, a bankrupt. Ho is known to have been 
a London draper, residing in Broad Street, dealing in ‘ Hol- 
* land’s wholesale.’ He retired from business with a moderate 
fortune. But Catholics found safe investments with difficulty. 
They were compelled to place their money on bond in 
England or in foreign securities. In the operations of the 
penal laws originated the traditions that the father deposited 
his money in a strong box and lived on the principal, and 
that the son was an avaricious usurer because he lent money 
on bond. Mr. Pope, the elder, was a sineei-e Catholic, 
carrying, it is said, into his new religion the enthusiasm of 
a convert. He was twice married. The maiden name of 
his second wife was Turner. She belonged to a Yorkshire 
family possessed of some lauded property, and, probably, 
attached to the Catholic religion. Alexander Pope was her 

only child. ^ 

Of Pope’s childhood little is known. His rapid rise to 
fame awakens distrust in the memories of friends. The 
attempt to trace his early tastes or peculiarities is useless, 
as vain, to use Goldsmith’s, pretty simile, as the chase 
of the morning dews in the noonday lieat. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose him idolised by his elderly parents, 
petted by his nurse, Mary Beech, the ‘ nutrix fidelissima ’ 
who lived with him till her death in 1725. As a child he is 
said to have had a round, plump, pretty, bright-complexioned 
face, and a voice so sweet that he was called ‘ the little 

* nightingale.’ In manhood his voice was feeble. Swift 
complains in the cheerless picture he draws of their meeting 
in 1726, that his ‘loudest tones are Ioav and weak.’ Forty 
years of thought and sickness Avorked a startling change in 
his appearance. Sir Joshua Reynolds describes him as 
‘ about 4 feet 6 inches high, very hump-backed and de- 

* formed. He had a large and very fine eye, a long hand- 
‘ some nose.’ The face was lined and worn, the mouth 
seamed with ‘ those marks which are alAvays seen round the 
‘ mouths of crooked persons,’ the muscles standing out across 
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the cheeks like small cords, the skin drawn and contracted 
over the eyebrows by continual headaches. 

Pope can hardly be said to have received an education. 
It was only between the years of eight and twelve that he 
underwent any sort of training. Before he was eight he was 
attracted by the pictures to read Ogilby’s Homer. He went 
on to Sandys’ Ovid, and an unknown version of Statius. 
Prom the family priest, Banister, he picked up a little Latin 
and the Greek alphabet, but at Twyford School, he forgot, 
under the ‘ plagosus Orbilius,’ whom he is said to have lam¬ 
pooned, the little he had previously learned. Between nine 
and twelve he was under a masternamed Deane, first in Mary- 
lebone, then at Hyde Park Corner. This Deane had been a 
.Fellow of University College, Oxfoz’d. He was one of the 
Catholic converts of Obadiah Walker, and at the Kevolution 
was deprived of his Fellowship. Poj)e, in after life, sub¬ 
scribed to a pension for his tutor, though he seems to 
have been an inefiicient teacher. At twelve years old he 
returned to the ‘ paternal cell ’ at Binfield, ‘ able,’ as he says 
himself, ‘ to construe a little of Tully’s Offices.’ With the 
exception of a few months under a priest in Windsor Forest, 
on the border of which Binfield was situated, this was all 
the schooling Pope ever had. 

Perhaps Pope misused his opportunities. Had he wandered, 
a lonely, thoughtful boy, with his poetic gifts and bright 
fancy, among the glades of Windsor Forest, ho might have 
grown in richness of imagination and in vigour of creative 
power, lie had leisure for the stillness of thought, the gentle¬ 
ness of musing, which might have revealed to him the ‘ reli- 
‘ gious meanings in the forms of nature ’ that were unfolded 
to Wordsworth. He took another course; he buried himself 
in his books. For the next few years he read everything 
that fell in his way, from Roman antiquities to controversial 
tracts. ‘ Nobody,’ said his half-sister, Mrs. Backett, ‘ ever 
‘ studied so hard as in)”^ brother did in his youth; he did 
^ nothing else but write and read.’ Seneca, Cicero, and 
Montaigne, he read with keen enjoyment, but philosophy 
was uncongenial to his vagrant habit of mind. He laid the 
foundations of the * Essay on Criticism ’ by a study of Quin¬ 
tilian, Rapin, and Bossu. Ho acquired a smattering of 
Latin, Greek, and French, but he always preferred the works 
of foreign authors in English versions. Reading only for 
the sake of the stories and the sense, he never attempted to 
obtain a grammatical knowledge of languages. Following 
the call of fancy, ‘ like a boy gathering flowers in the fields 
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‘ and woods/ he went through almost all ‘ the French and 

* Ijatih. poets of any name, the minor poets, Homer, and 

* some of the greater Greek poets in the original, and Tasso 
‘ and Ariosto in translations.’ Passages which pleased him 
he turned into English ‘ not out of vanity hut humility. I 
‘ saw,’ he adds, ‘ how defective my own things were, and I 
‘ endeavoured to mend my manner by copying good strokes 
‘ from others.’ In this way among other exercises he trans¬ 
lated large portions of Statius and of Ovid. But it was to 
English poetry that his mind was really given. Pursuing 
with unwearied zest the beaten tracks, or wandering at will 
among the obscurer by-paths, he acquired a wide and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of forgotten, as well as famous, poets. He 
revelled in Chaucer’s unrivalled tales or the rich and varied 
picture galleries of the ‘ Faery Queen,’ but he also stooped to- 
borrow from an obscure rhymer, like Flatman, one of the 
principal beauties of the ‘Dying Christian to his Soul.* 
Among modern poets his favourites were Waller and Dryden. 
Pope had a large capacity for hero-worship. Dryden was 
the hero of his childhood, and the great poet, of whom the 
boy had a peep at .Will’s Coft’oo House, remained ‘ Glorious 
John ’ to him throughout his life. 

At seventeen he had ranged over a wide and varied field, 
of literature. He was a self-taught man. In some cases 
the absence of regular education is an advantage. It pro¬ 
motes that aberration from the commonplaces of life and 
ideas which constitutes originality. But with Pope the dis¬ 
advantages preponderated. His knowledge, and the mode 
in which it was acquired, was a train w’hich nearly threw’ 
him down, an encumbrance rather than an aid. Beading 
only’ what pleased him, pursuing no system of study, he had 
never trained his intellect to grapple with difficulWes. He 
had lived on the great thoughts of others and cultivated his 
imitative faculties at the expense of his imaginative powers.. 
He remained throughout his life deficient in mental strength 
and independence. During these early years he had written 
quantities of vei’se. He ‘ lisped in numbers,’ and his father 
encouraged his tastes by correcting his rhymes. At Twyford 
he had satirised his master; at Hyde Park Corner he had 
written, and, with his schoolfellows, acted, a play. He 
wrote the ‘ Ode to Solitude ’ before he was twelve, and 
Dodslej, the publisher, had seen pieces of an earlier date.. 
At thirteen he was engaged on an epic poem, with Alcander, 
Prince of Rhodes, for its hero, and the scene partly laid 
under water at the Court of Neptune. In these exercises 
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lie formed his habits of composition. He vfrote quickly, 
but corrected slowly. He had a singular power of standing 
aloof from his work which enabled him to revise a piece all 
through with a single view at a time. Thus he would correct 
separately the style, the language, the versification of each 
poem. He touched and re-touched till his fastidious taste 
was satisfied, and the thought cast into the ‘ liquid marble ’ 
of his line. His ear was remarkably quick. As a boy, he 
says, he could distinguish the softness of Dryden from the 
smoothness of Waller. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu could 
not deny his skill, though she called his verse ‘ all tune and 
‘ no meaning.’ 

His excessive application broke down his sickly health. 
Physicians gave him no relief: he prepared for death. 
Among the friends of whom he took leave was the Abbe 
Southcote, who determined, if possible, to save him. He 
hurried to Dr. Eadcliffe, stated the lad’s case, received his 
instructions, and carried them to Pope in the Forest. 
Following the advice of the celebrated doctor, Pope read 
loss, rode more, and I’ecovered his strength. Twenty years 
later he heard that an abbey near Avignon was vacant. He 
made interest through Walpole Avith Cardinal Fleury, and 
obtained it for Southcote. 

Within easy distance of Binfield, even for the five-pound 
Pegasus of a Catholic, was the village of Eastb am stead, where 
lived Sir William Trumbull, Pope’s earliest patron. Sir Wil¬ 
liam, who was ambassador at Constantinople under James II., 
and Secretary of State under William HI., retired in 1697 
from public life to his ‘ native shades.’ He became ^ntimate 
with the Popes, talking gardening with the father and poetry 
with the sou. For the talents of ‘ little Pope ’ he had the 
warmest admiration. From him apparently came the first 
suggestion of the translation of Homer. Pope was flattered 
by his notice. He dedicated to him the first of his ‘ green 
* Es'says,’ the ‘ Pastorals j’ but the friendshij) afterwards 
languished. Among the eminent men Avhom ho mentions 
in the preface to the first volume of the ‘ Iliad,’ the name 
of Trumbull does not appear; and the lionour of the first 
advice is assigned to Addison. The retired statesman 
probably seemed a less brilliant acquaintance than W ycherley 
or CrouiAvell. 

To his Catholic connexion Pope owed his first introduction 
to literary life. His religion excluded him from the educa¬ 
tion of the day, but gave him a start in society without 
which the son of the retired draper might have found his 
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rise more difficult. Anthony Englefield, of Whiteknights, 
a Catholic squire, lived within a few miles of Binfield. His 
daughter married Lister Blount, of Mapledurham, and was 
the mother of Teresa and Martha Blount. He was also 
related to John Caryll, of Ladyholt and West Grinstead. 
Caryll was the nephew of Mr. Secretary Caryll, created a 
peer by James II., and outlawed by William III. His 
forfeited estates were granted to Lord Cutts, from whom 
John Caryll purchased the life interest. As Steele was 
Cutts’s secretary,'it is possible that Pope owed his first 
introduction to him to Caryll. It was at the house of Mr. 
Englefield that Pope, about 1704, met Wycherley and 
Cromwell. The boy could hardly have made two worse 
acquaintances. Wycherley was j^ast seventy, Cromwell 
nearly fifty, and Po])e sovouteeu, when their correspondence 
began. Wycherley had been the most shameless of the 
dramatists of the Revolution. He was now a disreputable, 
broken-down rake, flavouring his indecencies with wit, 
hiding the obscenity of his talk with the glamour of his 
literary fame. Cromwell was a slovenly, deaf, elderly beau, 
a pedantic grammarian, a hanger-on of fashionable society, 
a haunter of taverns and green-rooms. Pope’s natural 
standard of delicacy could never have been high; but the 
coarseness of his tone must to some extent be attributed to 
the pruriency of these wrinkled satyrs. His friendship with 
Cromwell lasted little more than six years, lie soon dis¬ 
covered that Cromwell’s position among the wits of the 
town was \inimportant. Ho had also become intimate with 
Steele, who disliked Cromwell and ridiculed him in the 
‘ Tatler.^ Lastly, Cromwell was a friend of Dennis. He 
accused Pope of satirising him as ‘ the grave elderly gentle- 
‘ man ’ in the ‘ Frenzy of John Dennis.’ Pope assured him 
that he was not the author of Dr. JiTorris’s ‘ Narrative 
but, though they continued to drink coffee and criticise 
together, their intimacy ended in 1711. Nor did his friendship 
with Wycherley last much longer. The terms on wliich the 
published correspondence places them seem from the first 
extraordinary. But it must be remembered that Pope tells 
the story as he pleases. The probable relations are com¬ 
pletely inverted: the independence of Pope is contrasted 
with the flattery of Wycherley; the boy rebukes the famous 
dramatist for the extravagance of his praise. The rupture 
of a friendship so strangely begun arose, as appeal’s from 
the correspondence, out of the literary alliance which 
Wycherley formed with Pope. In 1706 Wycherley asked 
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liis young friend to select and revise the best of his poems, 
•with a view to publication. Pope readily accepted the task, 
and lopped the dramatist’s withered bays with the ‘ furious 
‘ hook ’ of a Bentley. Three years later a second batch of 
manuscripts was submitted by Wycherley to the same 
castigation. This time the fire of Pope’s purgatory burned 
too fiercely for the author: he asked for the return of his 
papers, and received them back with the recommendation 
that the poetry should be turned into prose maxims, after 
the manner of La Rochefoucauld. Here the published 
correspondence abruptly terminates. Prom it was drawn 
the conclusion that Wycherley, piqued at Pope’s outspoken 
criticism, broke off the acquaintance. But the documents 
on which tlie story rests are of doubtful authenticity, 
especially as Pope liad to defend himself fi’om the charge 
of jdagiarism from Wycherley. Through Wycherle}', Pope 
was introduced to Walsh, whom Dryden considered the 
best critic of lire day. Walsh was a man of better position 
than Cromwell or Wycherley. He Avas a courtier, a Wor- 
cestershii-e squire, and M.P. for Eichinoiid, in Yorkshire. 
Ho invited Pope to stay with him at Abberley, but died 
before the acquaintance ripened into intimacy. In the 
concluding lines of tho ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ Pope laments 
the death of one who, if he really urged the young poet to 
aim at Correctness, exercised a potent influence on his career. 

With these friends Pope began his literary life. The 
contents of what he called his ‘ Juvenile Volume ’ require no 
comment. Even tho most ambitious piece, the * Temple of 
‘ Fame,’ in Avhich Steele could not see ‘ anything amiss, of 
‘ Aveight to be called a fault, but only a thousand, thousand 
‘ beauties,’ Avas coldly received by the public, and there is 
little reason to reverse the judgement of Pope’s contempora¬ 
ries. Polio’s first publications were his ‘ Pastorals,’ Avhich 
Tonson published in the sixth volume of his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
in 1709. ‘ The custom,’ Avrites Pope, * of appearing in “ Mis- 
‘ “ ccllanies ” is very useful to ijoets, who, like other thieves, 
‘ escape by getting into a crowd, and herd together like 

* banditti, safe only in their multitude.’ The mode of pub¬ 
lication Avas as Avell fitted as tho subject matter to a poet’s 
first appearance. In ‘ charming his oaten pipe unto his 

* peers,’ Pope followed the example of his master Virgil and 
his faA'ourite Spenser. Tlie golden age of a shepherd’s paradise 
offers a tempting field to inexperience. Arcadia provokes no 
comparison with reality. The merits of the poem in some 
measure depend on the age of the author. But whether 
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Pope was sixteen, as he alleges, or twenty, as Mi*. Elwin 
endeavours to prove, when he wrote the poem, the softness 
of the versification and the finish of the language are re¬ 
markable. 

Walsh praised the ‘ Pastorals,’ enthusiastically, ‘ It is no 
flattery at all to say,’ he writes to Wycherley, ‘ that Virgil 
had written nothing so good at his age.’ Walsh i)robably 
meant that, considering the different ages of Pope and Virgil, 
the ‘ Pastorals ’ held their own against the ‘ Eclogues.’ With 
this criticism it is difficult to agree. Pope imitates Virgil, 
who copies Theocritus. As the copy of a copy, the ‘ Pas- 

* torals ’ are necessarily further removed from nature, less 
lifelike than their model. Virgil’s rural sketches lack that 
vividness of impression which his Sicilian inastei’, himself 
the eyewitness of what he describes, so powerfully produces. 
Pope is more trite than Virgil; liis vague epithets and bare 
generalities are even less eftectivo. The observations are 
such as he who runs may read, the patent commonplaces of 
external description, without local colouring or distinctness. 
His pictures are as wanting in freslinoss as those of ‘ any 

* pastoral poet of Leadenhall Street.’ He has gathered 
nothing, in spite of his advantages, of tliat rich harvest 
which is gleaned by the qniet eye of n true lover of nature. 
Hor is there any individuality in the poem. The reproduc¬ 
tion of the pattern is remarkable for technical skill; but 
barely a tlionghl is the poofs own. 

In Pope’s first publication ovigiunted the earliest of his 
literary feuds. First in the same ‘ Misoollany ’ in which his 
‘ Pastorals’ were printed last, appeared Philips’s ‘Pastorals.’ 
A comparison of the two raised a question, which now admits 
of but one answer. Poj)e upheld the classical. Philips the 
natural theory of pastoral poetry. In the discourse oii pas¬ 
toral jjoetry, prefixed to the ‘ Pastorals,’ Pope says: If we 
‘ would copy nature it may he useful to take this idea along 
^ with us, that the pastoral is an image of what they call 
‘ the golden ago. So that we are not to describe our sbep- 
‘ herds, as shephei'ds at this day really are, but as they may 
‘ be conceived to have been, when the best of men followed 
the employment.’ Philips, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to suit his style to the rusticity of his subject, to present a 
truthful, if refined and sentimental, picture of shephei'd life. 
■The rival theories were discussed in four essays, which ap¬ 
peared in the ‘ Guardian,’ in 1713. They were attributed to 
^ickell, ‘ without,’ as Mr. Elwin observes, ‘ any evidence.’ 
Philips’s verses were extravagantly praised; passages were 
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quoted from them to iliustvate the true style of pastoral 
poetry; uo mention was made of his rival. Pope’s vanity 
was deeply vvounded. He wrote an anonymous article for 
the ‘ Guardian,’ ironically censuring his own poetry, and 
praising that of Philips; but the sarcasm was so subtle, that 
Steele only inserted it with the magnanimous consent of 
Pope. Henceforward Pope and Philips were enemies. The 
quarrel is important because both Philips and Tickell were 
members of Addison’s ‘ little senate.’ Philips hung up a 
birch at Button’s for use on his ‘rival Arcadian;’ Pope 
persecuted ‘ JSTamby Pamby ’ Philips with satirical allusions 
to his ‘ pilfered Pastorals,’ his episcopal patron, his leanness, 
and red stockings. 

Much as Pope valued the judgement of ‘ knowing Walsh,’ 
he rejected his advice to write a pastoral comedy. He felt 
that Hodge in the garb of Strei)hon, with pipe and crook, 
siii'riim in heroic metre, Avas an anachronism. Arcadian 
swains might survive on china, but w'ei-e dead in poetry. 
Conventional fictions revolted the practical taste of the day; 
even the cl.issie dress could not conceal tJieir insqndity. 
Pope turned at once to more congenial topics than the faded 
sentimentalism of the ‘ Pastoral.’ The ‘ Kssay on Criticism’ 
was piihlished in Muy 1711. It was probably completed in 
1709, but nnderwont careful revision before its publication. 

There is little, except the youth of the poet, to justify the 
extravagant praise which has been bestowed on the ‘ Essay.’ 
The title is misleading. It is in efi'oet an explanation of the 
luccbaiiism of his art, a statement of the pirinciples which 
guided the movement he represented. As a boy be had at 
his fingers’ ends Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry;’ ho was familiar 
with Quintilian, Itaphi, Bossu ; he had studied Boileau’s 
‘ Art pootique,’ and the ‘ Essays ’ of Roscommon, Sheffield, 
and Granville. His letters to Cromwell show that he applied 
their critical rules to Avhatevcr lic read. It was no extra¬ 
ordinary feat to translate this knowledge from the prose, in 
Avhich, as Spence relates, the ‘ Essay ’ was originally written 
into prosaic verse. His critical rules display little origin¬ 
ality. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu declared that the 
‘ Essay ’ ‘ was all stolen.’ Nor is the malicious remark with¬ 
out truth. The conventional canons of taste and criticism 
which Pope has collected are all borrowed. There are obvious 
faults in the execution. Erom extreme compression^ the 
language is often obscure and ungrammatical: harsh inver¬ 
sions and ellipses are frequent; the versification is continually 
defective; the rhymes imperfect and poverty-stricken. On 
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tlie other hand, the criticism on representative harmony is 
artistically conveyed; and it is, in spite of Johnson’s attack, 
no less just than graceful. Yet both form and theory are 
modell^ on Boileau, whose line in the ‘ Lutrin,’ where La 
Mollesse relapses into slumber, ‘Soupire, 6tend ses bras, 
* ferme I’ceil, et s’endort,’ is a good example of his skill in 
assisting sense by versification. Fine passages also occur in 
these digressions in which Pope rises from the low level of 
didactic verse, such as the peroration to the first book, 
where the depth and sincerity of his admiration for the clas¬ 
sics warms him into the burst of genuine poetry, beginning 

‘ Htill green -with bays each ancient altai* stands, 

Above tlio rcjicli of sacrilegious hands.’ . . 


The commonplaces of the poem are relieved by some of those 
pointed happy illustrations which make Pope the most bril¬ 
liant of epigrammatists, as well as by instances of that preg¬ 
nant conciseness of language which expresses a common 
thought once for all, and readily passes into a proverb. 

To Pope’s aplioiisms the English couplet, ‘ sacred to satire 
* and unquiet thought,’ is peculiarly adapted. Laws of 
rhythm and a system of prosody were introduced by the 
earlier masters of the Eestoratiou school. It was from 
Dryden that Pope, as lie told Spence, had ^ wholly learned 
‘ versification.’ But ‘ the coursers of ethereal race ’ wcre.not 


broken in by Dryden to the full power of tlieir paces. The 
scholar brought his master's irregularity under stricter rules. 
His diversity of harmony is pi-oduced, not by triplets or liber¬ 
ties of accent, hut by variety of pause and cadence. In a 
lengthy poem, it may be thought that the practice of closing 
the sense with the rhymes is carried to excess. His clauses 
coincide with the lines, his sentences with the couplets, with 
a sameness which becomes wearisome in its monotony. The 


sense is so seldom allowed to flow on in grammatical con¬ 
struction beyond the couplet that the sneer at Seneca’s 
prose, as ‘ arena sine calce,’ in some degree applies to Pope’s 
versification. On the other hand, the disjointed style un¬ 


doubtedly enhances his epigrammatic point. 

Addison, in the ‘ Spectator,’ praised the ‘ Essay on Cri- 
‘ ticism’ as a ‘ masterpiece of its kind; ’ and his estimate 
was accepted unquestioned for the next half-century. The 
poem raised Pope at once to the first rank among poets. The 
satiric touches which Addison censured in the ‘ Essay ’ were 
the first indication of the bent of Pope’s genius. They in¬ 
volved Pope in a second literary quarrel. John Dennis, a 
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sour but shrewd critic, had. spoken slightingly of the * Pas- 

* torals ’ among the wits at the cofifee-houses. Pope reta¬ 
liated in the ‘ Essay * with an impertinent allusion to Dennis’s 
personal appearance. Dennis revenged himself by a scurri¬ 
lous attack on Pope, as ‘ a young squab short gentleman . . . 

* the very bow of the God of love.’ The savage retort struck 
home. But though Pope jiersecuted Dennis for years with 
his satire, he was generous enough to forget his enmity when 
the critic had fallen into old age and poverty. 

From criticism Pope returned to descriptive poetiy. 

* Windsor Forest ’ was his new theme. On the hint of 
Trumbull he had in his boyhood begun the poem, which 
is modelled on Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill.’ Portions were 
now added at the instigation of Lord Lansdowne, and the 
whole was published at his request early in 1713. ‘Non 
^ injussa cano ’ is the motto of the poem, which pays Lans- 
downe, ‘ Granville the polite ’ of Po]>e’s later poetry, com¬ 
pliments as fulsome as the softest dedication with which 
Bufo was fed. Lansdowne w^as a zealous Tory. His party 
looked to the Peace of Utrecht to save England from a 
Whig sovereign; but the ministry of Harley and St. John 
was too disunited to frame or effect a policy. Pope, who 
welcomed the close of the war as a possible prelude to the 
return of the Catholic Stuarts, was ready enough to celebrate 
the Peace at Lansdowiic’s request. His partisanship proved 
incautious. Ho set to work to retrieve his error by furnish¬ 
ing the prologue to Addison’s ‘Cato’ iu April 1713. ‘The 
‘ prologue writer,’ lie complains to Caryll (April 20, 1713), 
‘ was clapped into a staunch Whig, sore against his will, at 
‘ almost every two lines.’ Whatever he might privately 
protest to brother Catholics, bis timely trimming succeeded. 
Lansdowne was committed to the Tower on the accession of 
George I.; Pope received subscriptions to his ‘ Homer ’ from 
both Whigs and Tories. 

‘ Windsor Forest ’ combines the commonplaces of pagan 
mythology with descriptions of English scenery and allusions 
to contemporary politics. The result is necessarily incon¬ 
gruous. It contains a few striking passages, some exquisite 
lines, such as that in which Peace ‘ scatters blessings from 
‘ her dove-ldce wing,’ and, in Wordsworth’s opinion, almost 
the only ‘ new images of external nature ’ to be found ‘ in 
‘ the poetry of the period intervening between “ Paradise 
‘ “ Lost ” and the “ Seasons.” ’ The passage on rural pas¬ 
times is probably that to which Wordsworth alludes. Pope, 
with all his fanciful power, had little more sympathy with 
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beauty of landscape than with the sports of the country- 
squires who sang Durfey’s songs at their ‘ toping-tables/ 
But, if the Greeks were equally unsympathetic because they 
had no Claudes, Pope can claim the same excuse when art 
had degenerated into portrait-painting. He saw nature 
through the ‘ spectacles of books; ’ he describes her as a 
careful student with the assistance of a classical library, not 
like a worshipper. He draws what he does not care for, and 
the copy, though aiiiistic, remains artilicial; the picture is 
correct, but inanimate. It is with the poetry of nature as 
with sculpture; many sculptors have chiselled beautiful 
women, yet the cold marble 011 I 3 ' thawed into life at the 
touch of a lover. ‘A tree,’ he reflects to Spence, ‘is a nobler 
‘ object than a prince in liis coronation robes ; ’ and we feel 
that Pope in his own mind is always instituting similar 
comparisons. Ho had not the seeing eye and hearing ear of 
an outdoor man: ho is more at lioine in his grotto than in 
the forest; indoor nature is his province. But he could use 
the external and physical influences to heighten the interest 
of human passion. As the dark background of the towers 
of Elsinore, the lonely platform, the bitter cold, the star 
moving westward as the bell beats one, strike the super¬ 
natural note, so Pope employ’s the gloomy surroundings of 
Pai'aclcte to heighten the desolation of Eloisa. Nature with 
him is but the background of human interests, a spaco for 
human action. To him countiy life and solitude suggt'sted 
visions of court pageants, ‘ the imaginary sights ... of 
‘ lords and carls and dulccs and gartered knights.’ He 
could not, like Shelle)-— 

‘ Watch, from diiAvn to gloom, 

The lake-reflected sun illume, 

The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 

Nor heed, nor see what things they bo; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality.’ 

In the same year in which the ‘Essay on Criticism* 
appeai'ed. Pope wrote the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ This was his 
period of imaginative poetry, when he wrote ‘ with rapture ’ 
‘ in the voluntaiy vein.’ The ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ in its own 
peculiar class, stands without a rival; nothing in ludicrous 
verse surpassed it for dainty elegance, sprightly gaiety, 
delicate and playful ingenuity. Nowhere else has Pope 
brought the polish of language and versification to such 
perfection. The charm of mock heroic poetry lies in the 
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juxtaposition of frivolity and dignity, tlie greatness given to 
littleness. Pope surrounds the common incidents of social 
life with the ijoinp and circumstance of a Trojan war or the 
foundation of a Roman empire. He paints a lovely coquette 
equipping herself for conquest with the same particularity 
as a Grecian hero arming himself for mortal combat. 
^Belinda’s seven-hooped petticoat assumes equal importance 
with the seven-hooped target of Ajax or Satan’s ‘ ponderous 
‘ shield ’ whose ‘ broad circumference . . . hung on his 
shoulders like the moon ; ’ her bodkin is described with as 
much solemnity as the spear that rivals the ‘ tallest pine . . . 
‘ hewn to be the mast ... of some great ammiral; ’ its 
lineage is traced with no less care than the descent of 
Agamemnon’s sceptre, which was fashioned by Hephaestus 
and w'ielded by Zeus. The ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ is a Cupid 
pouting defiance behind the shield of an Achilles. The 
effect of the incongruity is heightened by the solemn march 
of heroic verse. The i)oem is inconipaiuble; the fairy 
creation of Pope’s fancy, in its airy brilliancy, glitters like a 
thread of gossamer sparKding with dewdrops in an autumn 
sun. 

The origin of the poem is well known. Lord Petre stole 
a lock of hair from Miss Arabella Fermor; the liberty 
caused a coolness between two Catholic families which 
threatened to become permanent. John Caryll—not Lord 
Caryll the Secretary, but the Sussex squire—suggested to 
Pope that a poem, written on the subject in the easy tone of 
gentle raillery, might heal the breach. On this hint. Pope, 
in 1711, wrote the first sketch of the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ 
The poem was at first privately printed, but copies were cir¬ 
culated til], as Pope alleges, it became necessary to print in 
self-defence. It appeared in Lintot’s ‘ Miscellany ’ in May 
1712. The first sketch consisted of two cantos, without the 
embellishment of the sylphs and gnomes. A year later 
Pope added the aerial machinery and a dedication to Miss 
Permor. Early hi 1714 the complete edition of the poem, 
now increased to five cantos, was published by Lintot. 

The insertion of preternatural agents completed the mock 
heroic character of the poem. Bossu’s peremptory command, 
il faut user de machines partout, puisqne Homere et Virgile 
* n’ont rien fait sans cela,’ possibly occurred to Pope’s mind 
when he consulted Addison on the introduction of machinery. 
Addison thought so exquisite a piece of w'orkmanship, 
' merum sal ’ as he styled it, might be spoiled by any altera¬ 
tion ; he urged him to feave so ‘ delicious ’ a thing alone. 
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The advice, as Pope afterwards stated, ‘ lirst opened his eyes 

* to the character of Addison.’ In most cases it was sound. 
Pope’s genius triumphed over a difficulty which would gene¬ 
rally have proved insurmormtable; but the satisfaction he 
felt at his success shows his consciousness of the risk he ran, 
and proves the prudence of Addison’s friendly counsel. 

He determined to sport with, but yet obey, the lessons 
which critics found in classical masterpieces. What ma¬ 
chinery was available for the purpose? His task was to 
discover beings light enough for mock heroic verso, but not 
without the semblance of dignity demanded by the epic. 
He had to make these supernatural agents play their part 
in the frivolous day of a fashionable beauty. The dignity of 
Olympian deities required portents for their heralds; the 
size of genii unfitted them for rapid movements; fairies, 
shrinking from the haunts of men, holding their secret 
revels in the chequered glades of moonlit forests, sporting 
like Oberon with the morning’s love but bound to disappear 
before the sun w’as fully up, were out of place in a boudoir, 
ill at ease among patches and powder, bewildered at the 
card-table. 

‘ The enchanting race of fairiew arc no more, 

The deities of old have •vvaiidercd out.’ 

Pope was thrown back on his own invention. Ariel’s name 
suggests more resemblance than in iact exists between 
Pope’s sylphs and Shakespeare’s elves. Nor does the passage 
which Mr. Elwin quotes from Spenser— 

‘ And all about her neck and shoulders flew 

A flock of little loves, and sports, and joys, 

With nimble wings of gold and purple hue,’ 

prove that Pope borrowed even the outward appearance of 
his ethereal creatures. The ‘ light militia of the lower sky ’ 
which nestle in Belinda’s bosom, or play at hide-and-seek in 
the folds of rich brocade, are not the naked Cupids of Spenser’s 
fancy, but tiny devotees of fashion. They could as little 
tolerate a couch in cowslip-bell as poor Narcissa her woollen 
shroud. No doubt Ariel’s ‘ lucid squadrons ’ share the ex¬ 
quisite airiness and tiny invisibility of the subjects of Oberon 
and Titania. But if Pope’s diminutive atoms could bo 
subjected to the microscope, their ‘ airy garments ’ would 
prove the daintiest costumes. They peep, to speak the 
language of men, out of caps of Brussels point, or from 
under richly laced hats, as they vi^ in the manceuvre of the 

* fluttering fan ’ or the ‘ nice conduct of the clouded caue.^ 
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To tlieir purpose they are perfectly appropriate. They are 
unobtrusively omnipresent, never in the way, and- never out 
of it; they come and go with natural ease, too diminutive to 
appal, too unpretending to need introduction. Like flecks 
in a sunbeam, they excite imagination but elude perception. 
Pope’s debt to the Eosicrucians is scarcely greater than any 
■which he owes to heathen mythology or popular folk-lore. 
The sylphs, gnomes, and salamanders of Paracelsus are 
human in kind but not in origin. They are all powerful 
beings, but their hearts are agitated by every human passion. 
Their life is gloomy; their end annihilation. In Pope’s 
hands they become disembodied spirits of mortals -who 
have lived and loved, dissolveil in that element which is 
jnost suited to their characters on earth, joining unseen in 
all the anxieties and pleasures of their former life. It is to 
bo regretted that Mr. Elwin says little or nothing of the 
Eosicrucians, or of the work of lie (labalis, to which Pope 
alludes, and of which Curll subsequently published a trans¬ 
lation. 

Poi)e was not more indebted to liis predecessors for the 
scheme than for the details of his poem. The ‘ Secchia 
Eapita ’ of Tassoni, the ‘ Lutrin ’ of Boileau, the ‘ MacPleck- 
‘ noe ’ of Dryden, may have suggested the most appropriate 
form of treating the subject which Caryll proposed. But 
Cervantes might equally be said to be the model of the 
‘ Eape of the Lock.’ In all four poems, by the side of the 
chivalrous Don Quixote, jogs the ridiculous Sancho. The 
resemblance ends with the common featiwes of mock heroic 
verse. Part of the ‘ Secchia Eapita ’ was translated by Ozell 
in 1710. Though Mr. Elwin makes no mention of it in his 
j)reface or notes, the ‘ Eape of the Lock ’ is more akin to 
Tassoni’s poem than to the ‘ Lutrin.’ Boileau’s masterpiece 
was, however, undoubtedly in his mind. Mr. Elwin quotes 
with approval the remark of De Quincey, that there are 
‘ numei’ous proofs that [Pope] had read Boileau with so 
‘ much feeling of his peculiar merit, that he has appro- 
‘ priated and naturalised some of his best passages.’ In the 
‘ Eape of the Lock,’ at least. Pope was under no obligation to 
Boileau. The ‘ Lutrin ’ turns on a squabble in the Chapter 
of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. It was the glory of the 
Treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle to he exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction and to possess episcopal privileges. While he 
sleeps. Discord appears to him, warns him that his subordi¬ 
nate, the Precentor, had assumed the dress of the bishop 
and given the benediction, and goads him to action. The 
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next morning the Precentor arrives in the chapel to find 
himself extinguished by a gigantic reading-desk placed in 
front of his stall. In his despair, he exclaims— 

‘ Inconnu dans I’eglise, ignore dans ce lieu, 

Je ne pourrai done plus otre mx quo do Dieu.’ 

Round the desk centred a struggle which Boileau uses to 
satirise the ignorance, sloth, and sensuality of the clergy. 
The few similarities may he traced to a common source. 
Both imitate some of the best-known passages of classical 
epics. But it is the essence of parody that the originals 
should be recognised. Their classical models are diiferently 
treated. Boileau faithfully reproduces the external features 
of the epic. His machinery might do duty in the ‘ .®neid; ’ 
personifications are freely used; dreams and omens play a 
conspicuous part. Even the epic characters reappcai’. Sidrac, 
the Nestor of the Chapter, represents the accumulated wisdom 
of three generations. The comedy of the poem consists in 
the use of the heroic style on the most trivial occasions by 
the meanest of persons. Didier I’Amour and his wife Anne 
separate for a night in the language of iEneas and Dido. 
The ‘ Lutrin ’ is a picture of modem comedy set in the 
dignified framework of the ‘iEneid.’ While Boileau produces 
his effect by emphasising incongruities. Pope blends the 
heroic and comical elements into a harmony of inconsistencies. 
His epic materials are fused into the fabric of the poem. 
His characters adopt the epic style, but are as empty as the 
vanities they pursue; though his machinery is formed on 
the classic model, it is a new creation adapted to the airy 
nothingness of fashionable frivolity. The component parts 
of the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ cannot be separated like those of 
the ‘Lutrin.’ Pope has softened the harshness, but doubled 
the effect, of the contrast. 

To find fault with a poem so perfect of its kind as the 
‘ Rape of the Lock ’ is an ungrateful task. But two points 
may be noticed. In spite of the marvellous grace with 
which the subject is treated it is not of the most elevated 
kind. Fancy may illuminate a pack of cards, but the feat is 
a tour de force to display the skill of the poet. The charms 
of a parody must necessai'ily be inferior to those of an 
original creation. There is a more serious blemish in the 
treatment. Pope not only elevates the little but degrades 
the great. This combination of the burlesque with the mock 
heroic no doubt enables him to produce the consistency 
which is part of the beauty of the poem. But when ‘ the 
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* nymph, exulting ’ in her victory at Ombre, * fills with shouts 
^ the sky,’ her bad manners pain the numerous admirers of the 
fascinating Belinda. Still greater is the shock when the loss 
of her ringlet transforms her into a -coarse-tongued virago. 

In 1717, Bernard Lintot printed an edition of Pope’s 
published works which contained two new pieces, ‘ The Elegy 
‘ to the Memory of ah Unfortunate Lady ’ and the ‘ Epistle 
‘ from Eloisa to Abelard.’ These two poems are Pope’s most 
sentimental compositions. By them is ganged his power to 
express and excite emotion, to touch the deeper feelings of 
the heart. 

Bound the ‘ Unfortunate Lady ’ gathers a mass of fable. 
Many of the ex 2 )lanations which have been suggested are 
collected in Mr. Elwin’s preface. Ayre, whose life of Poj;)e 
ai)peared the year of the 2 )oet’s death, says she was an 
orphan—^noble, wealthy, beautiful, who, sojiarated by her 
uncle and guardian from a low-born lover, killed herself in 
despair. This story, though only a prose parapluvase of the 
Ijoem, was accepted by Kutfhead, and, from him, by Johnson, 
who condemns the abuse of poetry to ‘treat suicide with 
‘ resi)ect.’ Sir John Hawkins gives her name as Winbury, 
adding that she was well-born, rich, but deformed. To i)re- 
vent her marrying Pope, her guardian forced her into a 
convent, where she hanged herself. Warton, who adox^ts 
this account, attributes the passion and tenderness of the 
I)oem to the depth of Pope’s love. Bowles gives a version 
with a remarkable j)edigree. He had it from a gentleman, 
who had it from Condorcet, who had it from Voltaire. The 
lady loved a prince of the French blood-royal; she vainly 
pursued him over the Continent, till, in despair, she retired 
to a convent, and there jput an end to herself. But no clue 
has been found to either name or history. The lady of the 
poem never existed in flesh and blood ; she was a creation of 
Pope’s imagination. Yet something more than artistic instinct 
led him to give personality to the subject of the elegy, and 
the mysterious hint of his own attachment, Dilke suggests 
that the ‘ Unfortunate Lady ’ was Mrs. Weston, wife of John 
Weston, of Sutton in Sun*ey, a Catholic squii-e. She lived 
unhappily with her husband, but died, neither by sword 
nor noose, seven years after the j)ublication of the elegy. 
Pope championed her cause against her husband so zealously 
that gossip became busy with their names. Resenting her 
ill-treatment, but dreading slander, he relieved his mind by 
composing a poem upon her case, while the distortion of the 
facts prevented the identification of his heroine. 
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The dramatic abruptness of the opening is borrowed from 
Ben Jonson, who begins his ‘ Elegy on the Marchioness of 
‘ Winchester ’ with 

‘ What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 

Hails mo so solemnly to yonder yeAV ? 

And beckoning wooes me.’ 

But the poem has beauties which belong to Pope alone. It 
is undeniably a striking composition, expressed in terse and 
vigorous language, full of animation and tenderness. Per¬ 
haps the most powerful passage is the apostrophe of the 
‘ false guardian of a charge so good.’ On tlio other hand, 
t has been thought that the finished perfection of the poem 
stamps it as the mere production of the brain, too rhetorical 
to be passionate, a studied appeal less touching than the 
simple eloquence of mental anguish. 

Such criticism applies with less force to the love epistle of 
' Eloisa to Abelard,’ the finest composition of its kind in the 
English language. Here is found reality of passion, not 
only its reflection; here at least it is difficult to stop at the 
exclamation ‘ O well-painted passion! ’ Pope chose his 
subject well. In the Middle Ages impulse regulated con¬ 
duct. Passion stimulated men to greatness whether in vice 
or virtue. Dante might have foinid a thousand Eloisas 
ready to his hand. Civilisation casts men and women in a 
mould. Even when Pope wrote, originality was rare, though 
often affected. There did indeed exist sliados of character 
which might be seized for the purpose of fine comedy or 
delicate satire. But in the artificial world of 1717 Pope 
could find no Eloisa. He had not the dramatic power or 
knowledge of mankind to create for himself. No one is 
quicker than Pope to catch the lights and shades whicli play 
over the surface of the heai’t. In his OAvn sphere of fashion¬ 
able society his judgement was of the keenest, his insight 
into character peculiarly acute. But his observation was 
directed to manners and foibles. He understood mankind 
as a man of science: his microscopic examinations tended to 
abstractions. In the epistle the outline was drawn for him. 
He fills in the details with marvellous skill, and paints the 
omnipotence of love with a force and boldness which prove 
him to possess the susceptible temperament, the sym¬ 
pathetic genius of the poet. 

In the impassioned monologue of Eloisa there are none of 
the harshnesses of rhyme and rhythm and grammar which 
disfigure Pope’s didactic poetry. The solemn charm of the 
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musical verse, tlie grace of the language, are maintained 
throughout. The outline and many of the details and thoughts 
are borrowed from the letters of Abelard and Eloisa. These 
medifeval compositions, whose authenticity Mr. Elwin justly 
doubts, were translated into French at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Numerous passages were added, omitted, 
altered by subsequent editors before Hughes’s English trans¬ 
lation appeared in 1714. Mr. Elwin proves by numerous 
extracts that it is this garbled modernised version, and not 
the medieval original, which Pope followed. But the poem 
is far more than an elegant paraphrase. It presents a. 
picture of Eloisa no less dramatic in conception than powei*- 
fiil in execution. The single ligure in its pathetic loneliness 
is thrown prominently forward by the sombre background 
of gloomy scenery, religious austerities, conventual solitude. 
On her the light is thrown i>i concentrated intensity; in her 
treineudous conflict between earthly and heavenly love all 
else is absorbed. No shadow of a shade softens the clearness 
witli which Eloisa is presented swaying to and fro with the 
florce gusts of passion, now a*ising, as the temjjest lulls, to 
heights of religious aspiration, now sinking as it gathers- 
fui-y, to depths of sensual craving. The story is full of those 
eftectivc contrasts, which no poet ever used more skilfully than 
Pope; all are made the most of, none are missed. But his 
skill is carried too far. In his desire to oppose the spiritual 
longings to the grosser appcdites of Eloisa, he has degraded 
her love for Abelard to mere desire. This vein of coarseness is 
the only blemish in a poem which otherwise is perfect. Eloisa. 
bids the world larewell; but the lips that kiss the sacred 
veil arc cold; the eyes that should gaze on the Cross are 
fixed on the earthly lover. The trembling of the shrines,, 
the wonder of the saints, the pallor of the lamps, proclaim 
the reluctance of the sacrifice, the unreality of the renuncia¬ 
tion. The conflict is imminent. Once immured Avithin the 
walls of Paraclete her present is a blank, alternately a retro¬ 
spect and a preparation. Now the passionate, erring woman 
seems to freeze into the marble purity of the saint and 
forget herself to stone; noAv, as the warm blood of youth 
riots in her veins, her numbed but rebel nature revolts 
against ‘ the long mechanic pacings to and fro . . . the set, 
‘ grey life and apathetic end.’ In her worship, her prayers, 
her penitence, the image of Abelard ever steals between her 
and God. She envies the lot of the ‘ blameless vestal,’ the 
eternal sunshine of the spotless mind; yet would not if she 
could exchange for them the rapturous recollection of her 
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unholy joys. Exquisite both in feeling and execution are the 
lines in -which she learns that for a grief so nnq-uenchahle, a 
love so unchangeable, the only end is death. Weaned and 
spent -with her struggle, she hears something beyond the 
moaning of the hollow wind, above the echoes that whisper 
along the cloister walls, the voice of a departed nun;— 

‘ Come, sister, come ! (it saiJ, or seemed to say). 

Thy place is liere, sad sister, come away; 

Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept, and prayed, 

Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid. 

But all is c.alm in this eternal sleep ; 

JFfere grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses every fear ; 

For God, not man, absolves our Irailties here.’ 

The second period of Poj^e’s life was spent upon Homer. 
The pro])Osals for the translation were issued in October, 
1713. The first volume of the ‘ Iliad ’ appeared in 1715; it 
■was finished in May, 1720. The last volumes of the 
‘Odyssey ’ were printed in 172G. With the exception of his 
edition of Shakespeare, this was- his only literary work during 
the period. Wycherley’s jjrotege had in ten years become, 
as Swift assured the young nobleman at court, ‘ tlic best poet 
‘ in England.’ He was already famous; his Homei'ic trans¬ 
lations made him comparatively wealthy. From first to last 
he received for them little short of ]0,000Z. Perhaps the^ 
fall ill French stocks which ‘ went nigh to ruin ’ him, com¬ 
pelled him to undertake the arduous t ask. At first the work 
weighed upon him heavily. ‘ In the beginning of my 
‘translating the “Iliad,”’ as he told Spence, ‘I wished 
‘ anybody would bang me, a hundred times.” Want of 
money may also have combined with Pope’s large acquaintance 
and keen interest in social events to induce the family to 
leave Windsor Forest. In 1710 Binfield was sold, and the 
Popes moved to Mawson’s New Buildings, ‘ to the water-side 
‘ at Chiswick, under the -wing of Lord Burlington ’ (Pope to 
Caryll, Ap. 20, 1716). There his father, two years later, died 
and was buried, and Pope and bis mother moved to the villa 
at Twickenham. 

His life may bo gathered from his correspondence. At 
the call of Homer he bade ‘ farewell to London,’ exchanging 
‘ luxurious lobster nights for studious days.’ He exaggerates 
his dissipations like a man to whom boon companionship is 
not familiar. Health so frail could not endure excess, -when 
‘ two bites and a sup ’ beyond his ‘ stint ’ cost him more than 
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others paid for a debauch. Even in the days when he 
possessed— 

‘ The sprightly wit, the lively eye, 

The engaging smile, the gaiety. 

That laughed down many a summer sun,’ 

he never habitually haunted tavern company. It was excep¬ 
tional for him to sit up till ‘ two o’clock over Burgundy and 
‘ Champagne,’ or to become ‘ so much aunodern rake as to 
‘ be ashamed of business.’ Such freaks were rare, although 
he was ‘ the gayest valetudinaire . . . most thinking rake 
‘ alive; ’ had they been the rule of his life, they would not 
be mentibned in liis letters. An old man before he was 
forty, he could not rise nnd dress himself without aid. He 
was laced upright in a stiff canvas boddice, his legs en¬ 
cased in three pairs of stockings; he sliivered with cold even 
v/ith a fur doublet next to his skin. If it is considered how 
‘ crazy’ was his form, how he suffered from asthma and 
dropsy, was threatened with cataract, tortured with rheu¬ 
matism, racked with constant headaches which ho vainly 
strove to alleviate by coffee; how he was sleepless for nights 
together, only dozing by day after dinner, or over the fire 
‘ like the picture of January in a Salisbury primer,’ or when 
the Prince of Wales conversed with him on poetry, it is 
marvellous that he was so seldom querulous. His brain was 
always busy ; but, Avitbout economy of painless intervals, he 
could never have accomplished what he did. The scraps of 
paper and backs of letters on which he wrote his poetry 
show that ‘pi^pci'-spJi^ig Pope’ rarely wasted a moment. 
What time he spared from his Avork he spent with his 
friends, or in being roAved on the river by his waterman, or 
painting, or rambling through the lanes on foot or on horse¬ 
back with his dog Bounce, decorating his grotto—the sub¬ 
terranean passage that Swift called his ‘ Ars Poetica,’ laying 
out his five acres of land which he ‘ tAvisted and twirled, and 
‘ rhymed and harmonised, into two or three sweet little 
‘ laAvns ; ’ or in the ‘ tender office ’—and tlie hours so spent 
Avere the best and purest of his life— 

‘ To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient acts extend a motlier’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smoothc the bed of death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.’ 

Constitution and habit made him restless. He rides to 
Bath, stopping at houses on the way; journeys to Oxford to 
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stay at Magdalen, or visit Clarice at All Souls, or Spence, 
wlio was professor of poetry; or spends weeks at tke ‘ lone 
‘ house ’ at Stanton Harcourt. He is to be heard of as a 
guest of Bathurst at Cirencester, of Oxford at Downhall or 
Wimpole, of Bolingbroke at Dawley, of Peterborough at 
Bevis Mount, at Ladyholt, Grinstead, Whitekuights, Maple- 
durham—the seats of his Catholic friends. Till his exile in 
1723, Atterbury was a frequent host. He pays visits to the 
Blounts in Bolton Street, to Gay at his lodgings at White¬ 
hall, to Arbuthnot at his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
or Dover Street. Pew public events took place at which he 
was not present, ‘ as sure to be there in a bustle as a porpoise 

* in a storm.’ 

Round Pope gathered a brilliant circle wliose names are 

* familiar in our mouths as household words.’ Besides the 
Scriblerus Club—consisting of Arbuthnot, Gay, Attorbiiry, 
Parnell and himself, with Swift as president—wore Garth, 
Steele, Prior, Congreve, Rowe. Oxford, Bolingbroke, Peter¬ 
borough, Murray, Berkeley, Jervas, Knoller were his asso¬ 
ciates. At Twickenham he was close to the royal palaces, 
and the young Court held at Richmond by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, afterwards George II. and Queen Caro¬ 
line. The atmosphere of the latter was freethinking, for the 
Princess was an esprit fort, a patroness of Tindal, Toland, 
and Collins ; it was also in factious opposition to the king . 
and the ministry. Among tlic courtiers were Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Lady Suffolk, whose grounds at Marble Villa 
Pope assisted to plan. Miss Bellenden, Miss Lepel, Chester¬ 
field, Bathurst, Scarborough, Ilervey. Poi)e was in his 
element; he and his friends as Tories supported the Heir- 
Apparent, the atmosphere of freethought was congenial, the 
maids of honour— to whom he was 

‘ Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair side, 

The ladies’ plaything, and the Muses’ pride—’ 

graciously received his extravagant gallantries. 

Among those who welcome Pope on his ‘return from 

* Greece,’ or the completion of the ‘Iliad,’ Gay mentions 
Hervoy, ‘fair of face,’ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
‘ youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepel.’ Hervey and 
Lady Mary afterwards became his bitterest enemies. Hervey 
inherited, with the abilities of his family, those eccentrici¬ 
ties which divided the world into ‘men, women, and 
‘ Herveys.’ He married, in 1720, Miss Lepel, whose beauty 
and French vivacity made her the most fascinating woman 
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of tlie day. At that time, as a member of the young Court, 
Hervey opposed Walpole. Lady Mary was a hard-headed, 
keen-witted, masculine woman. When she wrote her ‘ Uu- 
‘ finished Sketches*’ (1714) she hated Pope. Before her 
return from Constantinople in 1718, her personal acquaint- 
aiice ■ with him was slight. As correspondents they agreed 
admirably, as neighbours at Twickenham they inevitably 
quarrelled. Pope addressed her his wildest compliments, 
and his divinity accepted the homage in the spirit in which 
it was offered. Lady Mary’s account of the coolness which 
'sprang up between them is, that Pope made love to her and 
she laughed at him; another explanation is that Lady 
Mary borrowed a pair of hollands sheets from Mrs. Pope 
and returned them at the end of a fortnight unwashed. 
Perhaps the cause lies between the prose and the romance. 
Lady Mary’s position in society was Avidoly different from 
that of the Popes; she Avas a zealous Whig, he a bitter 
Tory; he sneered at Addison, Avhom she admired; Swift, 
Pope’s greatest friend, hated hei*, and the dislike Avas re¬ 
turned; she had a bitter tongue, Avas unscrupulous in its 
use, and had many enemies to exaggerate her remarks. As 
her intimacy Airith Poi^e cooled, her fivoiidship Avith Hervey 
grew Avarmer. Political events Avideued the breach. After 
1727, Hervey, following the fortunes of his master and 
mistress, became the lay confessor of Queen Caroline, the 
cunjUkuito of Walpole, the assailant of Pulteney, Boling- 
broke, and the wits of the ‘ Craftsman.’ Pope joined in the 
war and attacked Hervey as Lady Fanny, and Lady Mary 
in tlie outrageous lines on Sappho. Their joint retoi-t, the 
verses to the ‘ Imitator of Horace,’ taunts him Avith the ob¬ 
scurity of his birth, ridicules his poetry and appearance, and 
thus concludes: 

‘ Thou, as thou hntest, be hated by, mankind, 

And Avith the emblem of thy crooked mind 
Maik’d on thy back, like Cain, by God’s oAvn hand, 

"Wander like him accursed through the laud.’ 

Pope revenged himself on Lady Mary by raking together 
in his satires every slander to her discredit, and on Hervey 
by the savage lines on Sporus. 

A Avoman who exercised a kindlier influence on Pope’s 
life Avas Martha Blount. She Avas the granddaughter of 
Anthony Englefield, and the godchild of John Caryll. Pope 
first met her in 1710, at Whiteknights, where she and her 
sister, lately recalled by their father’s death from school in 
Paris, were staying. Pope was then twenty-two, Martha 
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Blount twenty. They did not become friends till some years 
later. Mrs. Bloimt and her daughters were slenderly pro¬ 
vided for, when they left Mapledurham on the marriage of 
Michael Blount with Miss Tichborno in 1715. Pope’s in¬ 
terest in the family dates from the fall in their fortunes. 
In letters both to Edward Blount and Caryll, he writes of 
them (March 1715-6) as ‘ the widow and fatherless.’ Un¬ 
successful speculations in South Sea stock further diminished 
their income. Pope joined with them in the purchase of 
the stock, and assisted them in other investments. The 
bond on which he paid 50 i!. for six years to Teresa was prob¬ 
ably only a business arrangement, though on it is founded 
the story that Teresa was his favourite till she was deposed 
for Martha. There is nothing to show that Pope’s rela¬ 
tions with Martha wore not perfectly pure and innocent, a 
sincere friendship ripened by time into deeper feeling. Miss 
Blount became almost a member of his household, was 
treated as one of his family by his friends, invited to accom- 
2 >any him on his visits. The unhappiness of her own homo 
was the lir.st cause—if Pope is to be believed—of her resi¬ 
dence at Twickenham. She Avas not handsome nor even 
clever: ‘it is hard,’ writes Pojje to Swift of 2\Irs. Patty, 
‘ that time should wrinkle faces and not harden heads.’ But 
she was a sensible right-thinking Avoman. Scandalous reports 
respecting this intimacy arose so early as 1723, ‘villainous 
lying tales,’ Avhich Pope suspected Teresa Blount of circu¬ 
lating. It is difficult not to believe Poi)o’s emiffiatic repu¬ 
diation of guilt. ‘ God is my witness,’ he Avrotc to Caryll 
(Dec. 25, 3725), ‘I am as much a friend to her soul as her 
person.’ After her mother’s death she became, and remained 
to the last, what Pope most needed, ‘ a woman friend.’ 

Homer occupied the second period of Pope’s life. It is 
easy to find fault Avith the vei’sion, to call it Pope’s Iliad, 
not Homer’s, to point out the blunders of his defective 
scholarship. Yet for English readers it is perhaps the best 
translation, although it is that Avhich least resembles the 
original. Homer is not among the volumes which have 
appeared of this edition. Whatever remains to be added to 
the criticism of Professor Conington or Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be expected from Mr. Courthope. At present the in¬ 
terest of the Iliad lie's m the quarrel between Addison and 
Pope, which its publication in 1715 brought to a crisis. 
Simultaneously with the issue of Pope’s first volume ap¬ 
peared Tickell’s rival translation. Pope fancied that the 
‘ little senate ’ at Button’s instigated by Addison were con- 
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spiriog to ruin his reputation. Se and Philips were enemies. 
He suspected Tickell of censuring his * Pastorals ’ in the * Guar¬ 
dian j * he had heard that Addison was annoyed at his Toryism 
and the concluding lines of ‘Windsor Porest;* he believed 
that Addison had once given him unfriendly advice, and 
was now fathering his own translation of the ‘Iliad* on 
Tickell. It is said that his ill-feeling was aggravated by 
Addison’s supercilious rejection of ‘ Dr. Norris’s Narrative 
‘ of the Frenzy of John Dennis,’ a pamphlet written in de¬ 
fence of ‘ Cato ’ against Pope’s old antagonist. Pope denied 
the authorship of the ‘ WMm against Dennis.’ If he wrote 
it, it was insulting in Addison to express through Steele— 
Pope’s intimate friend—his disapproval of the pamphlet. If 
Steele was the author, Addison’s conduct is natural. Still 
more unlikely is it that Pope was told by Lord Warwick of 
Addison hiring against him the ‘venal quill’ of Gildon. 
Without these doubtful provocations. Pope was already suffi¬ 
ciently irritable. The issue of Tickell’s translation com¬ 
pleted his imaginary grievances. * In great heat he wrote 
‘ to Mr. Addison a letter, wherein he told him he was no 
‘ stranger to his behaviour, which, however, he should not 
‘ imitate; but what he thought faulty in him he would tell 
‘ him fairly to his face, and what deserved praise he would 
‘ not deny him to the world, and as a proof of his disposition 
‘ towards him ’ he enclosed him the famous lines on Atticus. 
Addison died in 1719; the lines on Atticus were first pub¬ 
lished in 1723. The extract from Spence quoted above, 
contains Pope’s defence to the charge that he only attacked 
Addison when he was dead. That the lines were in exist¬ 
ence in Addison’s lifetime, is proved: that they were ever 
shown him is doubtful. The only other evidence of a course 
so unlike Pope’s usual proceedings is a letter dated July 15, 
1715, which purports to be written to Graggs. But such 
confirmation is of little weight when so large a portion of 
the correspondence is proved to be fictitious. 

Dilke’s discovery of the Caryll correspondence revealed 
extraordinary facts respecting Pope’s letters to Addison and 
others. The collection consists of nearly one hundred and 
fifty of Pope’s letters, printed by Mr. El win from transcripts 
of the originals, made by John Caryll. When Pope recovered 
the originals in 1729, he was unaware that copies had been 
taken. In the edition of his correspondence published in 
1737, after Caryll’s death, many of these letters reappear, 
addres^d to more eminent persons than the Sussex squire, 
or blended into manufactured letters, which never passed 
voii. CLX. NO. ccoxxvm. z 
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between Pope and anybody. Tbns four out of the five 
letters ostensibly addressed to Addison were really sent to 
Caryll. 

By the side of his fabrications, Pope’s complicity in the 
surreptitious publications is comparatively innocent. His 
letters fall into four groups: the correspondence with Crom¬ 
well, published in 1726 j with Wycherley in 1729; with 
‘several eminent persons’ in 1737; with Swift in 1741. The 
letters contained in the first group were published without 
Pope’s connivance. They were given by Cromwell to his 
mistress, Mrs. Thomas; she sold them for ten guineas to 
Curll, who published them in 1726. The publication of 
private letters was then a rare, if not unprecedented, occur¬ 
rence. But Curll’s success encouraged Pope to attempt a 
similar venture on a larger scale. His difficulty was to find 
a motive for an otherwise gratuitous display. The clandes¬ 
tine publication of letters between private Mends provoked 
curiosity and silenced criticism. A Dennis could scarcely 
condemn what was only intended for private perusal. The 
world would buy with avidity the careless asides of a Pope. 
If the edition was volunteered by the author, the position 
would be reversed. No one is curious about open secrets; 
everyone censures vanity. How could Pope combine the 
advantages of piracy and editorship? He endeavoured to 
solve the problem by the series of elaborate plots which are 
exposed in the present edition. 

The issue of the ‘Cromwell Correspondence’ seemed to 
Pope to threaten similar proceedings on the part of Curll. In 
his own custody only would his letters be safe from the Grub 
Street pirate. He therefore appealed to his friends to return 
him all his letters which they had preserved. Many of them 
did so with reluctance. Caiyll, as we have seen, retained 
copies when he surrendered the originals. Three-forirths of 
the letters Pope recovered he burned; the selected re¬ 
mainder he prepared for the press according to his peculiar 
views of editing. The originals he retained himself, but 
copies were bound up in a volume and deposited in Lord 
Oxford’s library. Before his work was completed, he was 
watching an opportunity to publish; the appearance of 
Theobald’s edition of the ‘Posthumous Works of Wycherley* 
in 1728 afforded him his first pretext. Under the cloak of 
devotion to his dead friend, he could gratify his vanity and 
dislike to Theobald. He offered the letters in his possession 
to prove that Wycherley designed the suppression of these 
posthumous works; but, as the letters tend to prove the 
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contrary, he probably thought the excuse too transparent. 
He therefore sought to produce the impression that the col¬ 
lection on "which his challenge to Theobald was founded was 
published piratically. With this object he placed the corre¬ 
spondence in Oxford’s keeping, and announced that it was 
l^ged in his Lordship’s library; he had previously handed 
an edited copy to the printer. His next step was taken 
without the consent of Oxford, whose honour it impugned. 
In a letter dated October 16, 1729, he "writes to Oxford,* ‘I 
* consulted Mr. Lewis upon the turn of the Preface of tho^e 
‘ papers relating to Mr. Wycherley, and have exceeded, per- 
‘ haps, my commission in one point, though we both judged 
‘ it the light way; for 1 have made "the publishers say that 
‘ your Lordship permitted them a copy of some of the papers 
‘ from the library, where the originals remain as testimonies 
‘ of the truth.’ In other -words, Oxford was to charge him¬ 
self with a breach of trust. Probably he refused to assume 
the part of traitor, for the whole edition was so completely 
suppressed that no copy exists. But the printed sheets re¬ 
appear in the possession of P. T., the hero of the elaborate 
intrigue which accompanied the publication of the third 
group of letters. 

The plot opens in November 1733 with an offer to Curll, 
from a person calling himself P. T., of a number of letters to 
and from Pope. The offer was coupled with the condition 
of publishing an advertisement, which Curll refused. Eighteen 
months later, Curll, wishing to end his differences with Pope, 
sent him, in proof of good feelings, P. T.’s offer. Pope, in 
answer, inserted a notice in the newspapers that Curll had 
threatened to publish a collection of his letters, but that the 
collection, if it existed, was composed of forgeries. At this 
moment P. T. renewed his offer to the insidted Curll; the 
letters, he said, were now printed, but Curll might have 
them to publish. It is significant that Pope had, in the 
previous month, withdrawn the bound book of copies, con¬ 
taining the whole of this third group of letters, from Lord 
Oxford’s library. They were never returned. The originals 
were always in his own custody. This time P. T.’s offer 
was accepted; the advertisement was published in "the re¬ 
quired form; several of the originals, then and afterwards 
in Pope’s keeping, were produced for Curll’s satisfaction 
between nine and ten at night by a short squat man, in a 
clergyman’s gown and barrister’s bands, who called himself 
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B. Sm jthe. From tlie same hand Onrll received a specimen 
copy of the printed sheets, including sheets of the suppressed 
edition of the Wycherley correspondence which Pope had 
bought up. All the subsequent events betray the hand of 
Pope. The seizure of the imperfect copies by the messenger 
of the Peers, the collapse of the proceedings against Curll 
before the House, could have been prearranged by no one 
but Pope. Though Pope professed to have received the full 
confession of the mock clergyman, and was publicly accused 
of stealing his own letters, he never explained P. T.*8 pos¬ 
session of the collection, or the originals, or the printed 
sheets of the suppressed Wycherley correspondence. He 
repudiated Curll’s collection as a mass of forgeries and in¬ 
accuracies ; but in 15^37 he published its facsimile. Even 
at the time he was generally suspected of complicity in tlie 
publication of Curll’s edition, but the public were not ill- 
pleased to see the pirate made to walk the plank. 

Pope had hoped to include the fourth group of letters, the 
Swift correspondence, in his authorised edition of 1737. 
He was already intriguing for its publication. The victim 
of his new plot was Swift, whose mental condition rendered 
Pope’s conduct peculiarly base. In 1741 Pope published, as 
the second volume of his Prose Works, the fourth group of 
letters. The advertisement states that the edition was 
printed from an impression sent from Dublin, that this Irish 
publication was directed by the Doan, begun without Pope’s 
knowledge, continued in spite of his prohibition. A diflFerent 
light is thrown on the transaction by the recent discovery of 
the Orrery correspondence.' Directly after the appearance 
of Curll’s edition of Pope’s correspondence in 1735, Pope 
urged the Dean to return his letters. Swift refused. He 
should keep them, he said, in his cabinet during his lifetime; 
after his death they should be burned. Six months later. 
Swift reluctantly promised that at his death the letters, 
‘ well sealed and pacquetted,’ should be restored to their 
author; but he resisted all Pope’s entreaties to surrender 
them for publication in 1737. In fact, Pope’s eagerness to 
publish the correspondence was only bafiSed by the Dean’s 
refusal. At this crisis Curll once more appeared as the 
deua exmachind. Towards the close of 1736 he published 
two letters to Swift, one from Pope and one from Bolingbroke, 
alleging that he had received them from Ireland. Where- 
ever he had obtained them, they had previously undergone 
Pope’s editing. It seemed as if Swift’s cabinet was insecure. 

‘ Curll,’writes Lord Orrery to Swift, ‘like his friend the 
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* devil, glides tlirough all keyholes, and thrusts himself into 
‘ the most private cabinets.* Pope uSed, if he did not jcou- 
trive, the opportunity to press for the return of his letters. 
His entreaty was now backed by Lord Orrery. Alarmed at 
the failure of his own precautions, wearied by the persistency 
of Pope and his friend, with mind and memory failing, 
Swift at last yielded; In June 1737 he entrusted the letters 
to Orrery to place in Pope’s hands. Orrery writes (July 23, 
1737) to Swift, ‘Your commands are obeyed long ago. Dr. 
‘ King has his cargo, Mrs. Barber her conversation, and 
‘ Mr. Pope his letters.’ There was a gap in the correspond¬ 
ence between the years 1716-23. These missing letters are 
the pivot of Pope’s plot. The Dean’s powers of mind and 
body were rapidly decaying. ‘ I cannot,’ he writes to Pope 
in July 1737, ‘trust my memory half an hour, and my 
‘ disorders of giddiness and deafness increase daily.’ Ctf 
this forgetfulness he soon gives a signal proof. Twelve 
months after the letters had passed into Pope’s hands. Swift 
forgot that they had left his custody. His mind reverted to 
his original intention. In August 1738, he assures Pope 
that all his ‘ letters received during the past twenty years or 
‘ more are sealed up in bundles and delivered’ to Mrs. 
Whiteway, his cousin, with directions at his death to restore 
them to Pope. In the postscript ho hastens to correct his 
blunder, but with the confusion of an enfeebled intellect. 
By studiously concealing his receipt of the letters through 
Orrery, and pointing to Swift’s repeated refusal to surrender 
the coi;respondeuce, by treating the missing letters as if they 
were the whole collection, by emphasising Swift’s wandering 
statement in 1738, Pope produced the impression that the 
Dean retained possession of the letters. Their publication 
in Dublin therefore seemed natural. But the printed col¬ 
lection contained many letters from Swift to Pope; Swift 
kept no copies; how, then, could the Irish pirates have 
obtained letters addressed to Pope which had never left his 
custody ? The Orrery letters prove that both parts of the 
correspondence were at Twickenham in 1737. If stolen at 
all, the collection must necessarily have been stolen in 
England. The subsequent liistory of the publication con¬ 
firms this view. In 1740 Swift received from Bath a printed 
copy of his correspondence with Pope, together with an 
anonymous letter, stating that the impression was printed 
by an admirer of the Dean’s virtues, and urging him to 
make it public. Swift probably thought it useless to refuse, 
as the letters were already in the hands of printers. He 
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'sent tihc' English impression to Fanlkner, a DnbUn booh- 
seller, to be reprinted. Fanlknw, who always believed that 
Pope sent the printed copy and anonymous letter to Swift, 
refused to print till he had received Pope’s authorisation. 
Thus even the Dublin edition was sanctioned by the authors. 
Whether Pope sent the copy or not, he profited by the effect 
produced. He published his rival edition of 1741 as a 
measure of self-defence. His edition exactly followed that 
of Faulkner; but Faulkner’s edition was merely a reprint of 
a previous impression. Who but Pope could have supplied 
the materials ? Who but Pope could have been the anony¬ 
mous printer ? As in 1735 P. T. produced a printed copy 
to Curll, BO in 1740 an anonymous printed copy was supplied 
to Faulkner. In both cases Pope repudiated, but reprinted, 
the surreptitious publication. If Pope’s original letters to 
Swift were stolen in Ireland from the Dean’s volume in 
which they were stitched, he was singularly unfortunate, 
since the same volume contained letters, which no one stole, 
from all Swift’s celebrated friends. Hor in this case could 
the Irish thief have obtained possession of Swift’s letters to 
Pope, which had never left Twickenham. If they were 
stolen at all. Pope was four times the victim of a misfortune 
which befell no other public man. Whether the theft is 
assumed to have occurred at Dublin or Twickenham, the 
object is utterly inadequate. It is incredible that such a 
dangerous crime should be committed in order solely to 
transmit a single printed copy to the Dean. 

The intrinsic merits of Pope’s own letters do not repay him 
for the extraordinary trouble of publication. But the deri¬ 
vative interest of a collection which includes the correspon¬ 
dence of so many brilliant men is undeniable; it would be 
valuable, if for nothing else, for the stern, sardonic chronicle 
of Swift’s great and gloomy life. Most men are glad some¬ 
times to slip away from the orthodoxy of composition, to don 
the dressing-gown and slippers of privacy, to relieve their 
minds in asides to their friends. Pope is an exception. He 
is always in full dress; his letters are indited to the world; 
they are universal secrets. ‘ Written,’ says Horace Walpole, 
* to everybody, they do not look as if they were written to 
‘ anybody.’ They have not the unstudied charm of Madame 
de Sevign5; they are not written in the careless tone of easy 
conversation, but are characterised by the laboured foppery 
of Balzac. They rarely reveal Pope’s real charactei^. They 
are not unguarded ef^sions, but studied compositions, care¬ 
fully revised and polished. He never in his private letters 
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lays aside the part he played in public. In them he pro¬ 
fesses his disinterestedness, parades his virtues and. integrity, 
aJfects contempt for his own poetry, indifference to fame, 
scorn of the world. Yet there are glimpses of real feeling, 
passages in which his tenderheartedness, his love for his 
mother, his interest in Patty Blount, his affection for his 
friends, his eager hero-worship, break through the crust of 
his affectation. 

The third and concluding period of Pope’s, life was de¬ 
voted to ethical poetry and satire. Pope’s genius for satire, 
dimly foreshadowed in the * Essay on Criticism,’ had been 
fully displayed in the lines on Addison. In February 1721-2 
Atterbury wrote asking for ‘ a complete copy of the verses.’ 
He adds: ‘ Since you now therefore know where your real 

* strength lies, I hope you will not suffer that talent to lie 
‘ unemployed. Pope was not slow in following his friend’s 
advice. Two years after the completion of the ‘ Odyssey * 
appeared the ‘ Dunciad.’ Pope’s own account of the origin 
of the poem, as given in Savage’s preface, is not satisfac¬ 
tory. The Scriblerus Club published the thir^ volume of 
their ‘ Miscellanies ’ in March 1728. It contained, among 
the pieces, the treatise on ‘ The Bathos, or the Art of Sink- 

* ing in Poetry,’ in which Pope ridiculed all the poets whom 
he considered ‘ eminent in that art.’ This general onslaught 
brought a nest of hornets about his ears. The newspapers 
for the next half-year were filled with the scurrilities of his 
assailants. It was in the common interests of humanity that 
Pope, as he would have it believed, at last retaliated by 
dragging into the light of day ‘ these common enemies of 

* mankind.’ He poses himself as a Hercules cleansing the 
Augman stables of Grub Street. This account of the ‘ Dunciad ’ 
in its present form may be literally true; the natural infer¬ 
ence is false. The immediate inspiration of the ‘ Dunciad ’ 
probably was the storm of abuse which the ‘ Bathos ’ provoked. 
But throughout his whole literary life Pope was at war with 
his brethren. Each successive publication increased the 
number and virulence of his enemies. In some cases Pope 
was the aggressor, in others his rapid rise gave the provoca¬ 
tion. Most of the libels upon him, which are collected in the 

* Testimonies of Authors,’(,and prefixed to the ‘ Dunciad,* date 
from an earlier period th^ the publication of the * Bathos.’ 
Long before 1728 the offence had been given and the punish¬ 
ment was in preparation. There is evidence to show that so 
early as 1720 Pope was engaged on a poem entitled the 
‘Progress of Dulness,* which was afterwards incorporated 
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in the * Dunciad.* Swift’s first advice to Pope on the sub¬ 
ject of his satire was * to let Gildon and Philips sleep in 
* peace.’ But later on, perhaps during the visits which he 
paid to Pope at Twickei^am in 1726 and 1727, he urged 
him to proceed with his ‘Dnlness.’ Towards the end of 
April 1728 the wild excitement over the ‘Beggars’ Opera* 
began to subside.^ There was ‘ a vacancy for fame.’ On May 28, 
1728, ‘ Dnlness ’ was published under the more pompous title 
of the ‘Dunciad.’ Pope proceeded with extraordinary caution. 
The poem appeared anonymously, without notes or com¬ 
mentary, without even the inscription to Swift, and as a re¬ 
print from a Dublin impression. In this imperfect form it 
ran through five editions. The first complete edition, which 
Pope, speaking by the card, calls the first edition, was pre¬ 
sented to the &ng by Walpole in March 1729. But Pope’s 
name was still withheld; the fiction was maintained that he 
was not the author; every precaution was taken to guard 
against possible actions for libel. In subsequent editions it 
underwent frequent alterations. It did not assume a final 
shape till 1?42, when Pope added the fourth book, and de¬ 
throned Theobald for Cibber. Both changes were unfor¬ 
tunate. The fourth book contains the famous lines on the 
uncreation of the world by ‘ Chaos old.’ But the splendour 
of the passage is dimmed by the irrelevant abuse of science 
and philosophy, and by the blunder which assigned Bentley 
a place among the Dunces. Equally ill-advised was the de¬ 
thronement of Theobald and the elevation of Cibber. The 
lines which fitted Theobald had no application to Cibber, 
who was in easy circumstances, a man of the world, without 
any taste for antiquarianism. But he had offended Pope 
by ridiculing him in a published letter as well as on the 
stage. Pope’s malice was keener than his artistic sense. He 
sacrificed the ‘ Dunciad ’ to gratify his resentment. 

Pope’s morbid vanity and irritability made him intolerant 
of criticism, quick to detect or imagine insult. Keenly sen¬ 
sitive of his own deformity he writhed under the unre¬ 
strained personalities of those who mocked at his misfortune. 
‘ The libel’d person and the pictur’d shape * were the easy 
jest of every coarse assailant. He winced under the mean¬ 
est blow; the most contemptible aflront rankled in his mind. 
Treasuring up all his insults, real or imaginary, he brooded 
over them till they assumed gigantic proportions. Unable to 
laugh at the assaults of his enemies, he retaliated in kind. 
The ‘ Dunciad * is the matured, carefully executed plan by 
which the keenest of satirists gratifies his long-hoarded 
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vengeance. Written by Pope tinder the influence of such 
feelings, it could not fail to be, what it unquestionably is, a 
very great satire. 

The idea of the * Empire of Dulness * is not original; it is 
borrowed from Dryden’s * MacFlecknoe.’ But Theobald and 
Cibber are raised on ‘ a gorgeous seat * which far outshines 
‘ Flecknoe’s Irish throne.* Pope had already shown his 
talent for mock heroic verse. His labours of the past ten 
years had increased his power of travestying epic grandeur. 
He was still a stranger to the Homeric spirit; but it was 
easier for him to imitate its tone. Mr. Courthope is a warm 
admirer of the ‘Dunciad.* He says: ‘The felicity of in- 
‘ vention which assigns to each of the multitude of Dunces 
‘ his place and order in the Temple of Infamy, the propriety 
‘ of the parodies, the strength, vividness, and at times the 
‘ grandeur of the imagery, the terseness of the language, 
‘ and the harmony of the verse, must cause all genuine lovers 
‘ of poetry to subordinate their sense of the faults of the 
‘ poem to their sense of its overpowering excellences.’ * That 
a poem written a century and a half ago shoqld still glow 
with the white heat of Pope’s passion is a marvellous testi¬ 
mony to the greatness of the satire. The biographical and 
social value of the poem may also be admitted. Yet in our 
opinion the ‘ Dunciad ’ hardly repays the perusal of ordinary 
readers. The obscurity of the persons satirised has settled 
down upon the poem. To read it with pleasure requires a 
minute knowledge of the period which is possessed by few. 
Mr. Coarthope’s excellent preface and notes cannot compen¬ 
sate for the incessant distraction of finding the key to unlock 
the sense of the allusions. The artistic defects of the poem 
are considerable. It lives by its personality. But nowhere 
can Pope appeal so little to the promptings of the * satiric 
‘ heart; * nowhere is the disguise of moral indignation so 
thinly worn, or the pettiness of petty squabbles so obviously 
mean. The objects of his hate are mostly unknown except 
as Pope’s victims. Not even the ‘ amber ’ of his verse can 
give beauty to the * dirt and grubs and worms ’ which the 
‘Dunciad’ contains. To immortalise the scum of events 
and persons is a prostitution of genius. Nor will anything 
excuse the obscenity of portions of the poem. Pope’s 
apology only makes the matter worse, for it betrays a con¬ 
sciousness of his own shamelessness. The ‘ Dunciad ’ is 
Babelaisian in its coarseness, but not in its humour. In 
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fGargantaa* and ^Fantagrnel* thei filth is flting about ^rith 
boisterous enjoyment; but in the * Dunciad ’ the broad 
laugh of the cur6 of MeudOn is replaced by Fope^s grin of 
malice. The punishment is revolting in its severity. * We 
give laws/ said St. John, aiguing for the attainder of 
Stafford, *to hares and deer, because they are beasts of 
‘ chase: but we give none to wolves and foxes, but knock 

* them on the he^ wherever they are found, because they 

* are beasts of prey.* On this principle Fope acted. He 
calls his opponents * universal enemies of mankind,’ and 
treats them as vermin without justice or mercy. He de¬ 
grades himself to their own level. Not even their poverty is 
spared, but he sneers at their garrets and starvation. Such 
taunts recoil on the head of the giber. ‘ Why,’ it may be 
asked with St. John, ‘ should he have law himself who would 

* not that others should have any ? ’ The great merits of 
the 'Dunciad’ are indisputable; but they are outweighed 
by the inhumanity of the satire, the pettiness of the person¬ 
ality, the obscurity of the allusions, the filth of the images. 

Pope’s nejct work, ‘The Essay on Man,’ was written to 
gratify not his own but the public taste. Bolingbroke, who 
had returned from Prance in 1734 a shallow but specious 
philosopher, was anxious to obtain for his ideas the brilliant 
setting which might pass off the paste as diamonds. He 
urged Pope to write an ethical poem. The suggestion 
pleased Pope, because he knew that natural religion was the 
absorbing topic of contemporary discussion. In the search 
for truth there may have been more curiosity than earnest¬ 
ness, but the interest of the day was concentrated on the 
origin of evil, the moral order of the world, the ends of 
Providence. It was as caterer to the popular taste, rather 
than purveyor of his friend’s philosophy that Pope began 
the Essay. The first epistle was published anonymously in 
February 1733; the second and third in April of the same 
year; the fourth, with Pope’s name attached, in January 
1734. The Essay is only part of a larger poem, planned on 
a more extensive scale than Pope had patience to execute. 
‘ The first book, you know,’ he told Spence, ‘ of my ethic 
‘ work is on the Nature of Man. The second would have 
‘ been on Knowledge and its limits. Here would have come 
‘ in an Essay on Education, part of which I have inserted in 
‘ the “ Dunciad.” The third was to have treated of Govem- 

* ment, both ecclesiastical and civil. The fourth would 
‘ have been on Morality, in eight or nine of the most con- 

* ceming branches of it, four of which would have been the 
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* two extremes to. each of the cardinal virtues,* Of this 
scheme nothing was completed but the ‘Essay on Man* 
and the fourth book of the ‘ Dunoiad/ unless the Moral 
Essays are treated as a portion of the concluding book. 

The Essay was a work for which Pope was mentally unfitted. 
He had not Dryden’s power of close reasoning, nor had he 
improved his natural incapacity by logical training. His 
brilliancy of style disguised even from himself the poverty of 
the thought. ‘He failed most/ said Eox, ‘in sense; he 
seldom knew what he meant to say.* For the topics of 
the poem he is indebted partly to the conversation of 
Bolingbroke, partly to such books as the ‘Th^odicee’ of 
Leibnitz, Shaftesbury’s ‘ Characteristics,’ Archbishop King’s 
‘ Origin of Evil.’ The arguments are swept together from 
opposite quarters, from Pascal and La Eochefoucauld, Man- 
deville and Locke, Hooker and Hobbes. Even had he 
possessed the robustness of intellect or width of reading 
requisite for the subject, his method of working was fatal to 
consistency. He ^optcd some general theory, polished 
it to perfection, and laid it aside for another, perhaps con¬ 
tradictory, principle, which was subjected to the same 
process, and cut and shaped to the best advantage. The 
united fragments might be self-destructive, but such con¬ 
siderations did not aft'ect Pope. He was more concerned to 
string together a chain of brilliants than of reasoning. A 
sparkling gem was not rejected for a fiaw in the argument. 
Hence the ‘ Essay on Man ’ contains no central principle. 
It is a maze without a plan. Though full of forcible pas¬ 
sages, instances of Pope’s unrivalled power of concise ex¬ 
pression, it is a medley of conflicting theories which no 
ingenuity can reconcile. Crousaz denounced the Essay as a 
noxious system of fatalism; Bolingbroke regarded it as an 
exposition of his own Deism; Warburton proved its state¬ 
ments orthodox. It is difficult to discover what was Pope’s 
own purpose, or how far he was the unconscious instrument 
of Bolingbroke. Probably he had not formulated his own 
religious beliefs. He never wholly identified God with 
nature, or lost sight of the intervention of a personal Being 
in the daily life of man. If God was less to him than an 
all-wise loving Father, He was more than an all-pervading 
force or a vague abstraction. Lord Chesterfield, who found 
a Bible on Pope’s table, asked him whether he was writing 
an answer to it, but the presence of the book proves as much 
in one direction as the question does in the other. Pope 
was neither Pantheist, nor sceptic, nor orthodox theologian. 
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but something of each. From arguments so inconsistent as 
those assembled in the * Essay on Man/ no safe conclusion 
can be drawn as to his belief. The absence of allusion to the 
sanctions of Christianity, the reward of heaven, the punish¬ 
ment of hell, were at the time much insisted upon; but, in 
fact, such topics are excluded from his scheme. Mr. Elwin 
with the utmost success demolishes Pope’s logic, but he also 
charges him with studiously using language capable of a 
loyal and a treasonable meaning. Such a charge implies 
that Pope possessed to an eminent degree the very faculty in 
which Mr. Elwin proves him deficient. Mr. Elwin will not 
allow Pope to save his character even at the expense of his 
understanding. 

In * The Design,’ prefixed to the Essay, Pope explains his 
choice of verse. -Not only are precepts, so enforced, more 
striking and easily remembered, but he found he could 
attain more conciseness than in prose. Mr. Elwin says ‘ the 
‘ alleged choice was necessity. His meagre knowledge would 

* have been ludicrous in a formal treatise. The ceremonious 
‘ robe of verse was essential to conceal the defoimed and 

* diminutive body.’ * Apart from the unworthy sneer at 
Pope’s physical misfortune, the comment assumes that Pope 
was aware of the flimsy insufficiency of his philosophy. 
The assumption seems unfounded. Pope regarded the Essay 
with satisfaction as his greatest achievement. It is- true 
that he had selected a theme which could only be adequately 
treated in prose, in the most precise language, with the 
closest reasoning. The task of satisfying the inconsistent 
claims of logic and verse was impossible. It is true, also, 
that he had over-estimated his own strength, miscalculated 
his speculative, power. But results prove that his choice of 
verse was wise. It is only the form that has kept his argu¬ 
ments alive. ‘ Who now reads Bolingbroke ? ’ asked Burke, a 
century ago. Who now, of the thousands that read the 

* Essay on Man,’ read it for Pope’s incoherent exposition of 
the sophistries of an exploded philosophy ? 

The treatment, like the subject, was dictated by con¬ 
temporary taste. The appeal, throughout, is to common 
sense. Had Pope dealt with the great problems on which he 
touches, suggestively, or even devotionally, the Essay might 
have been poetical. But instead of suggestion he offers 
proof; for devotion he substitutes experience. The theme 
IS not intractable, but the treatment is prosaic. On the 
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other hand, Pope never writes in that style which Voltaire 
pronotmced wholly bad, the gmve entmyenx. His ethics are 
trite, his reflections commonplace, the coherency of the parts 
is broken, the conclusions are ill-founded, but the Essay is 
never dull. As Johnson said of the * Divine Lection ’; ‘ The 

* table is always full, sir. He brings things from the north 
‘ and the south, and from every quarter. He carries you 

* round and round without carrying you forward to the point, 
‘ but you have no wish to be carried forward.* Pope failed, 
if he ever attempted, to build up his philosophy into a solid 
structure. Whether from design or necessity, he neglected 
the logical for the rhetorical association of ideas. But if the 
sequence of thought were closer, the Essay would have fewer 
readers; logicians would not be reconciled to verse, lovers of 
poetry would close the Essay in despair. 

The * Moral Essays ’ mark the transition between Pope’s 
ethical and political compositions. His * guide, philosopher, 
and friend * fired him with the philosophical ambition which 
had inspired Virgil and Propertius. But his speculative 
interests were not permanent; they were overpowered by 
the more exciting passions of political partisanship. The 
‘ Moral Essays ’ also fall naturally into their place after the 

* Essay on Man.* Pope’s plan of a great philosophical poem 
was developed in theory as it was abandoned in execution. 
The system of ethics in the Horatian way which Bolingbroke 
suggested to him in 1729, assumed elaborate shape in the 
hands of Warburton. He persuaded Pope to treat his frag¬ 
mentary efforts as parts of a well-meditated design, and the 
‘ Moral Essays ’ as detached portions of the concluding book 
of a * Greater Essay on Man.’ The suggestion flattered Pope’s 
vanity, by crediting him Avith powers of systematic thought. 
It also formed a framework in which to fit some of his 
miscellaneous poems. But except for the common principle of 
the ruling passion, the ‘ Moral Essays ’ are unconnected with 
one another or the ‘ Essay on Man.’ The dates and order 
of publication prove the theory of general design a con¬ 
venient afterthought. Mr. Courthope groups together under 
the title of ‘ Moral Essays ’ the four moral essays, and the 
six epistles to Oxford, Graggs, Addison, Jervas, and Miss 
Blount. This classification is a return from the order adopted 
by previous editors to the arrangement and title followed in 
the 1743 edition, the last which was prepared in the life¬ 
time of Pope. 

Of the four ‘ Moral Essays,’ the first is the worst; it contains 
more philosophy and less observation than its successors. 
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Throughout the greater part, Pope repeats the commonplace 
thoughts of the * Essay on Man.’ He is out of his element. 
The fyiseness of his position shows itself in the constraint of 
his language and the harshness of his versification. Bat, 
haying esiablished his principle, that the master-key of con¬ 
duct, the ‘ open sesame ’ of motive, is the Baling Passion, he 
throws off the disguise of a philosopher, and appears in his 
natural part of a shrewd observer and brilliant delineator of 
human life. His assured position restores his ease of manner, 
grace, and liveliaess of style. He regains his unrivalled 
power of saying most in fewest words. The last hundred 
Unes are in his happiest manner. The skill is exquisite 
which works up the elaborate portrait of Wharton with an 
ascending series of pointed contrasts, or sketches Narcissa 
or Euclio with touches so light, and apparently careless, that 
only the general effect betrays their vigour and deliberation. 

The remaining Essays reproduce the beauties, with less of 
the blemish, of the first. Bolingbroke considered the ‘ Epistle 
‘ on the Character of Women ’ to be Pope’s masterpiece. It 
was published in February 1734-5, with the Advertisement 
that no one character in it was drawn fi:om the life. This was 
at the time true, for the characters of Atossa, Philomede, and 
Chloe, were inserted later. Silia, Papilla, and the other 
illustrations, are fancy pictures made up of materials, some 
of which are observed, some imaginary. Women might justly 
complain of the poet’s contemptuous view of their sex, but 
for the beautifiil lines, as delicate in feeling as they are 
tender in wisdom, on Martha Blount, with which the poem 
concludes. 

The insertion of the character of Atossa into this Essay 
raises one of the gravest charges against Pope. Eeport said 
that he received 1,OOOZ. from the Duchess of Marlborough 
for the suppression of the lines, which were first published 
as part of the Essay in 1751. Mr. Gomrthope treats the 
question most fully, and arrives at a conclusion which is, if 
not irresistible, at least probable. The Essay appeared in 
February, 1734-5, without the lines; but they were already 
known to some of Pope’s intimate friends. Prudence warned 
Pope to keep them back * in an age,’ as he wrote to Swift, 
‘ so sore of satire and so willing to misapply character.’ In 
1743 he had corrected for the press an edition of the 
* Epistles ’ in which, for the first time, appeared the charac¬ 
ter of Atossa. Prom his death-bed he sent round presenta¬ 
tion copies to his old associates, ‘ like Socrates, distributing 
‘ my morality among my friends.* After Pope’s death. 
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Boliogbroke, writing to Marchmont, speaks of this edition 
as ‘ printed off and now ready for publication.’ * I am sorry 

* for it,’ be continues, * because, if he could be excused for 

* writing the character of Atossa formerly, there is no excuse 

* for his design of publishing it after he had received the 

* favour you and I Isnow j and the character of Atossa is iu- 
^ serted.’ At his suggestion the edition was suppressed. In 
1746 the character was printed on a single folio, sheet with 
the following note:—‘ These verses are part of a poem en- 
‘ titled Characters of Women.” It is generally said the 

‘ D-ss gave Mr. P. 1,000Z. to suppress them; he took 

^ the money, yet the world sees the verses! But this is not 
‘ the first instai^ce where Mr. P.’s practical virtue has 

* fallen very short of those pompous professions of it he 
‘ makes in his writings.’ The point of the note must be the 
suppressed edition. Who knew the secret, or could gain by 
its revelation 9 If the story rested on no other grounds than 
this anonymous statement, the charge might safely be dis¬ 
missed. Dilke * does so dismiss it, either as a wilful mis¬ 
representation or as a misapprehension; but the evidence is 
too strong that Pope did, in 1741 or 1742, receive 1,000Z. 
from the Duchess as one of the terms of some bargain be¬ 
tween them. The question therefore is. What was the 
bargain, and did it relate to the lines on Atossa ? 

Whe^er Pope received a bribe or not, it is unlikely that 
he ever intended to publish the lines on Atossa as a portrait 
of the Duchess of Marlborough in her lifetime. While she 
lived, he was deterred by the same motives which led him 
to keep back the lines in 1734. Since 1735 she had 
humoured Pope, and, as he told Swift, paid him ‘great 
‘ court.’ Her dislike to Walpole had drawn her closely to 
the Opposition; her wealth was at their disposal. Prudence, 
frien<fiy feelings, and party spirit, which with Pope was a 
passion, induced him to withhold the publication. It is, 
however, almost certain that Pope, between 1741 and 1742, 
received money from the Duchess as part of a bargain, which 
may or may not have expressly related to the character of 
Atossa. If Pope’s side of the compact was the suppression 
of the lines, it is incredible that he should have prepared 
them for publication with any reference to the Duchess. 
He had held them back for eight years. During any part 
of that time he might have published them honestly. To 
defer publication tiU he had received hush-money was to 
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adopt not only a treacherous but a ruinous course. Formerly 
the only consequence of publication was a woman’s resent¬ 
ment ; now tbe inevitable result was the proclamation of his 
own infamy. Nor would so shrewd a woman as the Duchess 
have paid l,000i. for nothing. The surrender of a single 
copy of the obnoxious verses would not suffice. Nothing 
less than the strictest proof of the terms of so costly a bargain 
would be required. In 1743 the Duchess was alive. If the 
bargain related to Atossa, she held the damning evidence 
in her hands. It is incredible that Pope, whose life was one 
frantic struggle to build up his * moral reputation, dear to him 

* as his literary fame,’ should recklessly risk the whole on a 
cast in which he had so little to gain. The bargain did 
not expressly re^te to Atossa, and when Pope prepared to 
publish the character, he was also prepared to assert that 
the Duchess was not the original of the portrait. 

The terms of the bargain between Pope and the Duchess 
probably were, as Mr. Courthope suggests, a general im¬ 
munity for the Duke and Duchess from Pope’s satire. He 
removed from his letters passages reflecting on Blenheim 
and its owners; he erased tbe name of the Duchess who had 
won Cleland’s money at Tunbridge; he omitted from the first 
Moral Essay the accusation that Marlborough received com¬ 
missions from army clothiers and bread contractors. In the 

* Essay on Man ’ ho suppressed the character, as he told 
Spence, ‘ of a very great man who had everything from 

* without to make him happy, and yet was very miserable 

* from the want of virtue in his own heart.’ It was against 
such passages that the Duchess secured herself and her 
husband’s memory. In her own mind, the Duchess doubtless . 
included in the compact the lines on Atossa. But the verses 
had been read to her with the solemn assurance that they 
were not her portrait. She was too proud to recognise the 
likeness by expressly insisting on their suppression, orto 
disbelieve Pope’s statement that they were meant for the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire. Pope flattered his vanity by 
publishing the lines, and salved his conscience by a few 
dexterous touches which made the character applicable to 
the natural daughter of James II., and sister of the Pre¬ 
tender, The name Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and sister 
of Cambyses, thus becomes a well-chosen name. The 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, a divorced wife, daughter of 
an exiled king, sister of a claimant to a throne, spent her 
life in ‘ one warfare upon earth.’ With Pope’s assistance 
■‘she exposed a knave,’ by the conviction for forgery of 
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Ward, M.P. for Plymouth. Her pride and .violent temper 
were notorious. She was under obligations to Pope, but 
quarrelled with him. Her piety was more ostentatious than 
practical. She was perpetually engaged in litigation over 
the will of her late husband. She had had five children, 
but none survived her. An heir-at-law was found by a trial 
at bar. She had just died at the age of sixty-one. The 
resemblances were sufficiently striking to enable Pope to 
maintain that Atossa was meant for the Duchess of Bucking¬ 
hamshire. His death ruined his plan. Bolingbroke found 
in the edition prepared for publication the character of 
Atossa. Well knowing for whom it was originally intended, 
he was struck with Pope’s ingratitude. The edition of 1743 
was suppressed because Atossa had once been the Duchess 
of Marlborough. It was on this ground that Warburton 
consented to its suppression. His mouth was therefore 
closed. He could only insinuate in a note, what Pope would 
have confidently affirmed, that the lines marked out the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire ‘ in such a manner as not to 
‘be mistaken for another.’ Here the matter would have 
probably rested, but for Bolingbroke’s indignation at the 
‘ superstitious zeal ’ with which Pope had prepared an 
edition of the ‘Patriot King.’ Pope could have had no 
other motive than that of preserving a work, as he thought, 
of the highest genius. He had, however, altered the text 
according to his taste. Bolingbroke was furious at the dis¬ 
covery. Eager to revenge himself, he seized every oppor¬ 
tunity to blacken Pope’s memory. Mr. Courthope plausible 
conjectures that the publication of the folio sheet in 1746 
was the work of his agent. Mallet. Few persons, besides 
Bolingbroke, knew the secret to which the note alludes, and 
ho alone was interested in its revelation. 

The last two Moral Essays on the ‘ Use of Biches ’ were 
not originally published as connected parts of the same sub¬ 
ject. The fourth Epistle appeared in December 1731, as an 
essay on ‘ False Taste; ’ the third in January 1732 with the 
title on the ‘ Use of Riches.’ The change was made partly 
in pursuance of Warburton’s suggestion, partly as a defence 
against the charge of libelling the Duke of Chandos. By 
coupling the two Epistles together under the same title. Pope 
gave them the appearance of parts of the same essay, ex¬ 
hibiting the follies of avarice and profusion. His chief illus¬ 
tration of the former vice was the imaginary character of Sir 
Balaam; it would seem therefore probable that the chief 
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illustration of the latter was also imaginary. Ko individual 
was intended, bat * a hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam/ 
The introduction into the Epistle of the line, * Thus gracious 
* Chandos is beloved at sight/ completed his defence. If 
Timon was intended for the duke, it was a pointed attack on 
a man whom the poet, in another part of the same poem, 
had highly eulogised. Pope’s equivocations weakened his 
cause. Even if Timon was drawn from the life, Pope can 
hardly be charged * with ingratitude and treachery.’ At the 
most the offence was in bad taste. His acquaintance with 
the duke was of the slightest. The duke had subscribed to 
the Homer; but a matter of business leaves no obligation on 
either side. Though he had entertained Pope at Canons, the 
duke’s character justifies the belief that he extended to the 
man of letters rather the patronage of a superior than the 
hospitality of a friend. There were thousands— 

‘ Who to the Dean and silver bell could swear, 

And saw at Canons what was never there.’ 

But the materials of the portrait were gathered for no single 
person or place. Pope’s genuine vexation, when the duke 
was recognised as the original of Timon, seem to show that 
the portrait was more typical than particular, and that no 
personal malice flavoured the satire. Mr. Courthope is right 
in attributing the real motive of the composition to ‘ poetic 
‘ effect. . . . Pope’s design as a moralist was to pi*osent the 
‘ ideal man of false magnificence, as Theophrastus might have 
‘ painted him in his characters, but wishing, as a poet, to 
‘ make his creation appear as real as possible, he coloured 
‘ it with actual experiences collected from many different 
‘ quarters.’ * 

The association of the two Epistles under one title leaves 
the artistic merits of each untouched. It is otherwise with 
another alteration. The third Epistle originally appeared 
as a letter addressed to Lord Bathurst. But Warburton 
■advised Pope to recast it in the form of a dialogue. In an 
ovU hour Pope consented. The argument gains nothing in 
clearness; the philosophical defects are parked; the familiar 
grace of the letter is sacrificed, and not replaced by the 
•colloquial ease of conversation. Lord Bathurst naturally 
complained of the ‘ shabby and indifferent figure ’ he makes 
when he only opens his mouth to contradict himself. The 
third Essay has some of the faults of the first. The abstract 
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principles are neitlier sound nor novel; but their embodi¬ 
ment in concrete form, the illustration of the truths by ex¬ 
ample, is Pope’s peculiar gift. Villiers, * dying in the worst 
* inn’s worst room,’ * sad Sir Balaam ’ cursing God in death, 
Cutler’s wretched life and wretched end, are unsurpassed 
even by Pope himself. 

In the Epistles and Satires, which are grouped together 
under the collective title of ‘ Horatian Imitations,’ philosophy 
disappears. Pope in early life held aloof from politics. But 
his independence was secured by the success of his transla- 
lations; the Opposition, once disorganised and dispirited, 
rallied round Bolingbroke and Pulteney; Pope threw him¬ 
self into their cause with enthusiasm. The new recruit was 
a valuable ally. His skill in the management of his weapon 
was complete, and its edge was of the keenest. He was far 
more than a satirist; but in the mortality of the wound he 
inflicts, the exquisite polish and temper of his blade are dis¬ 
regarded. The place and title of the * Prologue, or Epistle 
‘ to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ and of the Epilogue, or two dialogues, 
which originally appeared under the title of * 1738,’ are due 
to the ingenuity of Warburton. They are unconnected, 
except in name, with the Horatian Imitations. 

The ‘ Prologue ’ is an apologetic autobiography of Pope, 
an ‘ apologia pro vittl suS,.’ Its immediate origin was the 
joint attack of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord 
Hervey. Pope endeavours to gain credit for forbearance 
under repeated provocation by the Advertisement: * the 
‘ paper,’ he says, ^ is a bill of complaint begun many years 
since and drawn up by snatches, as the several occasions 
‘ offered.’ The statement is characteristic. As a whole the 
poem was directly called forth by the onslaught of Hervey. 
It answers a particular attack. But separate sketches, such 
as those of Addison and Halifax, were composed many years 
before. These form no integral portion of the scheme; 
they are not closely connected with the context; they in¬ 
terrupt the autobiographical apology. Though the transi¬ 
tions are ingeniously contrived, the continuity of the design 
is broken. Pope’s Advertisement is true in detail, but false 
in general impression. Yet the extreme beauty of the frag¬ 
ments reconcile us to irregularities of structure. The old 
material is buUt into the new fabric with admirable skill; 
where every line is so highly finished, the inferiority of the 
whole to parts disappears. Pope follows the same dis¬ 
jointed method of composition which he pursued in the 
‘ Essay on Man.’ But as the texture of the Epistle is slighter. 
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it does not so imperatively need cohesion. He has triumphed 
over the diflS.culties of hia method, and produced, not a 
patchwork of incompatible ideas but a mosaic of harmonised 
colours. 

He surrounds his own life with the halo of complacent 
self-esteem. The softened liffht in which he sees himself is 
in marked contrast to the naked clearness with which the 
failings of his enemies are revealed to his intense,gaze. In 
the lines on Addison and Hervey he exerts all his power as 
a satirist. Hate never blinds him; it only sharpens his 
vision to preternatural acuteness. He detects instinctively 
his opponent’s weakness, aims his stroke with cool deliber¬ 
ation, and his thrust is deadly. In his character of Hervey 
every muscle is stretched to wound and mutilate. The 
punishment may be merited, but the malignity with which 
it is inflicted creates sympathy for the victim. Here is no 
stern indignation of the moral censor, but the venom of the 
private foe. Pope falls, to use his own distinction, from 
the satirist to the libeller. On the chastisement of Hervey 
the poem really turns. Addison’s character is one of the 
older fragments. The picture seems to have mellowed in 
the keeping. To it, among all the brilliant portraits of 
Pope’s satiric gallery, the eye instinctively turns as his 
masterpiece. The weaknesses and failings of Addison are 
unsparingly exposed, but in a tone of regretful tenderness. 
The picture wins upon us by the artful admixture of praise; 
its colours are subdued and harmonious; whether like or 
unlike, it is intensely human. The conviction steals over us 
that it is the man himselfs At a first glance the effect of 
the companion picture of Hervey is tremendous. But the 
colouring is harsh. There may be no detail absolutely dis¬ 
torted, no one' feature conspicuously exaggerated; but the 
whole drawing is false, the general effect untrue. Unless 
there can be a man and a monster under one gaberdine, it is 
not Hervey. 

Personal hatred inspires the Prologue, party spirit the 
Epilogue. The indignation of pique or faction is not of 
the highest order; but as a motive power none can deny its 
fiery force. Satire, so inspired, has no vague generalities, 
no universal denunciations of abstract immorality. It is 
intense, real, concentrated. Pope’s end is often mean, his 
aim unjust, his judgment perverse; but there is in his satire 
a depth of passion, a thirsty gasp for vengeance, which gives 
undying interest even to his most ephemeral jealousies or 
factious pettiness. The form of the Epilogue, or * 1738,’ is 
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that of two dialogues between Pope and his friend. In the 
first his friend remonstrates with him on the impolitic 
severity, in the second on the personal malignity, of hia 
satire. In both Pope rises to a splendid burst of eloquence 
which has the genuine ring of sincerity. There may be self- 
delusion, there can hardly be hypocrisy, in the magnificent 
passages on the triumph of vice or the praise of satire. It 
is not triumphant Vice in the abstract which the poet sees 
when, 

‘ In golden chains the willing world she draws, 

And hers the gospel is, and hers the laws, 

Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead,’ 

but Vice in the concrete form of Walpole’s administration; 
nor is it the general power of victorious evU, but corruption 
personified in the Whig Government, which drags the genius 
of England in the dust at her chariot wheels. So again, the 
poet cheats himself into the belief that his personal satire is 
animated by antipathy to wrong, by the strong repulsion of 
his nature to moral evil. He convinces himself. that his is 
the ‘ heaven-directed mind,’ his the reverent hand, his the 
honest zeal, to which the gods entrust the 

‘ Sacred weapon, left for truth’s defence. 

Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence.’ 

The purity of his motives is the unsubstantial fiction of a 
dream; but for the moment Pope’s illusion is as complete as 
if the impression were created by the lasting reality of a 
waking vision. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbutbnot, and ‘ 1738,’ are not inap¬ 
propriately arranged as the prologue and epilogue to the 
Iloratian Imitations. Jfo one in passing from one to the 
other would detect the change from English to Roman soil. 
So nationalised is the classic garb, so slight and loosely 
worn the Horatian robe, that their presence is scarcely felt. 
Whether the idea of imitating Horace was suggested by 
Bolingbroke, or taken from the example afforded by Roches¬ 
ter, Pope’s gifts shine pre-eminently in this class of litera¬ 
ture. The social topics of the Imitations are his peculiar 
element. The monotonous regularity of his verse and the 
balanced structure of his sentences are relieved by variety 
of topic. He is never so completely at his ease as in the 
exercise of his tact of witty passing talk, and of his power of 
.expressing lightly the light things of society. His style, in 
its glitter and sparkle, is exactly adapted to represent the ' 
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surface of life. No one excels Mm in the * finesse * of lan¬ 
guage or graceful ease witli which he touches contemporary 
events. 1£ Johnson is right, the unlearned reader has the 
advantage over the schohir. The Imitations have all the 
attractions of Pope’s original writings; but the ‘man of 
‘ learning * is shocked by ‘ the irreconcileable dissimilitude 
* between Poman images and English manners.’ Such is 
not, however, the general opinion of scholars. The pain of 
strained applications or incongruities of thought is altogether 
outweighed by the charm of classical associations, the delight 
of ingenious parallels, dexterous turns, felicitous render¬ 
ings. Yet not only is Pope’s finished elegance strongly 
opposed to Horace’s studied negligence, but in tone and 
feeling the Imitations differ widely from the original Satires 
and Epistles. Horace and Pope had some points of union. 
They speak for the same social class; they are both, in 
their way, masters of the art of social poetry. Both had 
sufiicient for their wants, boasted justly of the simplicity 
of their tastes, offered their potluck or their broccoli and 
mutton with the same hospitality. The ease with which 
Pope adapts the autobiographical allusions of Horace show 
that so far they were in sympathy. Both lived among the 
great, enjoyed the friendship of ministers, took the same 
keen pleasure in their participation in the secrets of great 
events. But one of the bitternesses of Pope’s successful life 
was the peculiarity of his political position. In his struggling 
youth he was the friend of statesmen in power; in his inde¬ 
pendent age* he belonged to the least powerful section of a 
disunited Opposition. The Imitations seemed to enforce the 
contrast. His was not the genial nature to enjoy as a by¬ 
stander the world’s spectacle in which he had once been 
almost an actor. All his tenderness is for the past; all his 
malevolence for the present. Such a retrospective mood is 
uncongenial to the light-hearted worldliness of Horace. 
Equally alien to the Latin is the bitterness of party spirit 
which Pope adds to his regretful envy. A partisan with a 
political mission is not fitted to preach the gospel of Epicu¬ 
reanism. It is impossible to conceive Horace writing Pope’s 
bitterly ironical address to Augustus: his ‘sly insinuating 
style* never risked prosecution for an attack upon rulers. 
Nor could Pope dismiss from his mind the deep problems of 
life and death, good and evil, with Horatian equanimity. 
Questions which Horace waved aside with the true philosophy 
of calm. Pope tried to account for and explain. They harassed 
and perplexed his mind: he was too earnest to be indifferent. 
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too devotional in feeling to attain the iiupettnrbability of 

scepticism. 

Pope’s satirical writings are the liveliest commentaries on 
the social and political life of the time. He holds up *his 
mirror to man— 

... * in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place, or out; 

Early at bus’nesa, and at hazard late; 

Mad at a foxchase, wise at a debate; 

Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall.’ 

Next to personal feeling the strongest motive of his satire 
is party spirit. By it are dictated his hitter allusions to the 
King and Queen Caroline, the Court of St. James and its 
hangers-on. No Whigs are praised unless, like Somers or 
Harley, they belong to an older school, or, like Chesterfield 
and Pulteney, were in opposition. His attacks on the clergy 
whose ‘flattery bedropped the Crown,’ and his praise of 
Dissenters, were due rather to his politics than his religion. 
He sneers at the men of science, the archaeologists, biblio¬ 
maniacs, and antiquarians, partly because they were en¬ 
couraged by the Court, but chiefly because they withdrew 
from political activities and fiddled while Rome was burning. 
Even his musical taste was regulated by his politics; he 
preferred Handel to Senesino, because the former was decried 
by the Whig nobility. He hated the moneyed classes, the 
Whig millionaires, ‘ the city’s best good men,’ as bulwarks of 
Walpole, Whiggery, and Protestantism. To them he attri¬ 
buted the mania for gambling speculations, the frauds of the 
Charitable Corporation or the York Building Company, and 
the consequent financial disturbances which led to Atterbury’s 
exile, and the extra taxation of the Catholics. All his friends 
belonged to the Opposition; debauchees like Oxenden are 
freed from the pillory of his verse by joining his faction. 
The cries of the ‘ patriots ’ against the Court are echoed in his 
satire. He denounces the excise and standing armies, in¬ 
sinuates the sacrifice of English to Hanoverian interests, de¬ 
claims against the tame foreign policy through which ‘ Spain 
‘ robs on and Dunkirk’s still a port,’ attacks the open bribery 
of Walpole’s system of management as the betrayal of 
the country. He sneers at the poverty of Grub Street 
pamphleteers and journalists, not so much because it is a 
crime, as because it is the excuse of ‘ spurgalled hackneys ’ 
for enlistment in the service of the Crown. As George II. 
had been the centre of opposition when heir-apparent, so the 
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Prince of Wales was now set up against his father, and Pope, 
who despised kings, could not praise princes too highly. 
The unfinished satire, ‘1740,’ proclaims the collapse of 
Bolingbroke’s party. Dissatisfied with the lukewarmness of 
the Opposition Whigs, they distrust Pulteney’s vacillation, 
and suspect that ‘ he foams a patriot, to subside a peer.’ 
Bolingbroke returned to Prance; the secession from the 
House of Commons failed; the Tory squires sat still and 
wished for Walpole’s death. Pope himself could only look 
forward to the accession of a young Marcellus of the House 
of Stuart or of Hanover. 

His world had narrowed; he paid the penalty of precocity. 
His early friends belonged to a previous generation, which 
he naturally survived. Bolingbroke and Swift, indeed, re¬ 
mained. Bolingbroke was with him during his last illness, 
but Swift was ‘ dying like a poisoned rat in a hole.’ His own 
health broke up rapidly. Disorders accumulated; dropsical 
asthma set in, for which he vainly consulted Dr. Thomson, a 
notorious quack. Neither the skill of Cheselden nor the 
care of Martha Blount could aid him. He died in the even¬ 
ing of the 30th of May, 1744, after receiving the sacraments 
of the Roman Church. Chesterfield and Bolingbroke might 
sneer at his sacrifice of a cock to JEsculapius, or his certainty 
of the immortality of the soul, but Pope was, after his fashion, 
a religious man. 

The inconsistencies of his moral character neeessnrily 
expose him to one-sided estimates. Nothing will dignify 
the pettiness of his malice, or palliate the frauds of his 
career. Yet his life was a gallant struggle against odds, 
ennobled by frequent generosity. The man who tended his 
parents with untiring devotion, sheltered his ancient nurse, 
pensioned his worthless schoolmaster, remembered friends 
of his youth like Southcote, assisted Mrs. Cope, championed 
the cause of Mrs. Weston, helped the children of his half- 
sister, befriended Savage, aided Dodsley, encouraged John¬ 
son, cannot have been wholly false or malignant. His 
insatiable vanity was coupled with unselfish enthusiasm for 
the talents of his friends. Thrown back upon himself by a 
religion which was alien to that of the nation, by deformity, 
by sickly health, his natural sensitiveness became morbid. 
The self-torture of such a temperament was keener than any 
wound he inflicted on others, more deserving of pity than 
contempt. The one solace of the ‘long disease’ his life 
was literary fame j when this is considered, his craving for 
appreciation ceases to be ridiculous and grows pathetic. His 
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patriotism) if mistaken, was at least ardent. He raised the 
profession of letters by his independence of aristocratic and 
political patronage. Our view of his literary position has 
been sufficiently indicated. He represented the merits as well 
as the faults of his age, the lack of enthusiasm, the coarse¬ 
ness, the artificiality as well as the brilliancy and common 
sense. He was not one of those poets whose sweet influence 
makes rich the blood of the world.’ Yet he wielded his 
power as a satirist for good rather than evil. If his moral 
scorn is weaker than his malice, if he attacks not vice but 
the vicious individual, he ‘ strengthens the hands of virtue.’ 
His knowledge of human nature is scai’cely profound. Cha¬ 
racter, as moulded in the Georgian era, as expressed in 
the manners of the day, is depicted in his poetry. The 
peculiarities of ladies and gentlemen of 1730, not the nature 
of men and women, are his province. Ho had the bright 
fancv of a designer rather than the robust imagination of 
the inventor. Deficient in originality he rarely attempts 
the highest flights of poetry. To use modern terminology, 
he had too much of the intelligence of the Greek, too little 
of the Hebrew fire. His productions are the work of inde¬ 
fatigable art, not of prodigal nature; but they bear the 
stamp of perfect style and exquisite finish. His gift is the 
‘learned sock’ of Jonson, not the ‘wood-notes wild’ of 
Shakespeare ; his genius is less a divine possession than the 
ofltspring of patience. 
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^N October 1, 1876, one of the millionaires of the New 
World died at San Francisco. Although owning a no 
more euphonious name than James Lick, he had contrived 
to secure a future for it. He had founded and endowed the 
first great astronomical establishment planted on the heights. 
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between the stars and the sea. How he came by his love 
of science we have no means of knowing. Born obscurely 
at Fredericksburg, in Pennsylvania, August 25, 1796, he 
amassed some 80,000 dollars by commerce in South America, 
and in 1847 transferred them and himself to a village which 
had just exchanged its name of Yerba Buena for that of 
San Francisco, situate on a long, sandy strip of land between 
the Pacific and a great bay. In the hillocks and gullies of 
that wind-blown barrier he invested his dollars, and never 
did virgin soil yield a richer harvest. The .gold-fever broke 
out in the spring of 1848. The unremembered cluster of 
wooden houses, with no trouble or tumult of population 
in their midst, nestling round a tranquil creek under a 
climate which, but for a touch of sea-fog, might rival that 
of the Garden of the Hesperides, became all at once a centre 
of attraction to the outcast and adventurous from every part 
of the world. Wealth poured in; trade sprang up j a popu¬ 
lation of six hundred increased to a quarter of a million; 
hotels, villas, public edifices, places of business spread, mile 
after mile, along the bay; building-ground rose to a fabu¬ 
lous price, and James Lick found himself one of the richest 
men in the United States. 

Thus he got his money; we have now to see how he spent 
it. Already the munificent benefactor of the learned insti¬ 
tutions of California, he in 1874 formally set aside a suna of 
two million dollars for various public purposes, philanthropic, 
patriotic, and scientific. Of these two millions, 700,000 were 
appropriated to the erection of a telescope ‘ superior to, and 
‘ more powerful than any ever yet made.’ But this, he felt 
instinctively, was not enough.’ Even in astronomy, although 
most likely unable to distinguish the Pole-star from the 
Dog-star, this * pioneer citizen ’ could read the signs of the 
times. It was no longer instruments that were wanted; it 
was the opportunity of employing them. Telescopes of vast 
power and exquisite perfection had ceased to be a rarity; 
but their use seemed all but hopelessly impeded by the very 
conditions of existence on the surface of the earth. 

The air we breathe is in truth the worst enemy of the 
astronomer’s observations. It is their enemy in two ways. 
Part of the light which brings its wonderful, evanescent 
messages across inconceivable depths of space, it stops; and 
what it does not stop, it shatters. And this even when it is 
most transparent and seemingly still; when mist-veils are 
withdrawn, and no clouds curt^ the sky. Moreover, the 
evil grows with the power of the instrument. Atmospheric 
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troubles are magnified neither more nor less than the objects 
viewed across ^em. Thus, Lord Eosse’s giant reflector 
possesses— nominally —a magnifying power of 6,000; that 
is to say, it can reduce &e apparent distances of the 
heavenly bodies to ^Vo their actual amount. The moon, 
for example, which is in reality separated from the earth’s 
surface by an interval of about 234,000 miles, is shown as if 
removed only thirty-nine miles. Unfortunately, however, in 
theory only. Professor Newcomb compares the sight ob¬ 
tained under such circumstances to a glimpse through 
several yards of running water, and doubts whether our 
satellite has ever been seen to such advantage as it would 
be if brought—substantially, not merely optically—within 
oOO miles of the unassisted eye.* 

Must, then, all the growing triumphs of the optician’s 
skill be counteracted by this plague of moving air ? Can 
nothing be done to get rid of, or render it less obnoxious ? 
Or is this an ultimate ban’ier, set up by Nature herself, to 
stop the way of astronomical progress ? Much depends upon 
the answer—^more than can, in a few words, be easily made 
to appear; but there is fortunately reason to believe that it 
will, on the whole, prove favourable to human ingenuity, 
and the rapid advance of human knowledge on the noblest 
subject with which it is or ever can be conversant. 

The one obvious way of meeting atmospheric impediments 
is to leave part of the impeding atmosphere behind; and 
this the rugged shell of our planet offers ample means of 
doing. Whether the advantages derived from increased 
altitudes will outweigh the practical difficulties attending 
such a system of observation when conducted on a great 
scale, has yet to be decided. The experiment, however, is 
now about to be tried simultaneously in several parts of the 
globe. 

By far the most considerable of these experiments is that 
of the ‘ Lick Observatory.’ Its founder was from the first 
determined that the powers of his great telescope should, as 
little as possible, be fettered by the hostility of the elements. 
The choice of its local habitation was, accordingly, a matter 
of grave deliberation to him for some time previous to his 
death. Although close upon his eightieth year, he himself 
spent a night upon the summit of Mount St. Helena with 
a view to testing its astronomical capabilities, and a site 
already secured in the Sierra Nevada was abandoned on the 


♦ Popular Astronomy, p. 145. 
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ground of climatic disqualifications. Pinally, one of the 
cnlminating peaks of the Coast Bange, elevated 4,440 feet 
above the sea, was fixed upon. Situated about fifty miles 
south-east of San Francisco, Mount Hamilton lies far enough 
inland to escape the sea-fog, which only on the rarest occa¬ 
sions drifts upwards to its triple crest. All through the 
summer the sky above it is limpid and cloudless; and 
though winter storms are frequent, their raging is not with¬ 
out highly available lucid intervals. As to the essential 
point—the quality of telescopic vision—the testimony of 
Mr. S. W. Burnham is in the highest degree encouraging. 
This well-known observer spent two months on the moun¬ 
tain in the autumn of 1879, and concluded, as the result of 
his experience during that time—with the full concurrence 
of Professor Newcomb—^that * it is the finest observing loca- 

* tion in the United States.’ Out of sixty nights he found 
forty-two as nearly perfect as nights can well be, seven of 
medium quality, and only eleven cloudy or foggy; * his stay, 
nevertheless, embraced the first half of October, by no 
means considered to belong to the choice part of the season. 
Nor was his trip barren of discovery. A list of forty-two 
new double stars gave an calmest of what may be expected 
from systematic work in such an xiurivalled situation. Most 
of these are objects which never rise high enough in the 
■sky to be examined with any profit tlu:ough the grosser 
atmosphere of the plains east of the Rocky Mountains; 
some are well-known star’s, not before seen clearly enough 
for the discernment of their composite character; yet ifr. 
Burnham used the lesser of two telescopes—a 6-inch and 
an 18-inch achromatic—with which he had been accustomed 
to observe at Chicago. 

The largest refracting telescope as yet actually completed 
has a light-gathering sui’faee 27 inches in diameter. This 
is the great Vienna equatorial, admirably turned out by 
Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, in 1880, but still awaiting the com¬ 
mencement of its exploring career. It will, however, soon 
be surpassed by the Pulkowa telescope, ordered more than 
four years ago on behalf of the Russian Government from 
Alvan Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 
Still further will it be surpassed by the coming * Lick Rc- 

* fractor.’ It is safe to predict that the optical champion¬ 
ship of the world is, at least for the next few years, secured 
to this gigantic instrument, the completion of which may 

* The Observatory, No. 43, p. 613. 
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be looked for in tbe immediate future. It will have a clear 
aperture of three feet. A disc of flint-glass for the object- 
lens, 38’18 inches across, and 170 kilogrammes in weight, 
was cast at the establishment of M. Feil, in Paris, early in 
1882. Four days were spent and eight tons of coal con¬ 
sumed in the casting of this vast mass of flawless crystal; 
it took a calendar month to cool, and cost 2,000?.* It may 
be regarded as the highest triumph so far achieved in the 
art of optical glass-making. 

A refracting telescope three feet in aperture collects rather 
more light than a speculum of four feet.f In this quality, 
then, the Lick instrument will have—besides the Rosse levia¬ 
than, which, for many reasons, may be considered to be out 
of the running—^but one rival. And over this rival—the 
48-inch reflector of the Melbourne observatory—it will have 
all the advantages of agility and robustness (so to speak) 
which its system of construction affords; while the exquisite 
definition for which Alvan Clark is famous will, presumably, 
not be absent. 

Already preparations are being made for its reception at 
Mount Hamilton. The scabrous summit of ‘ Observatory 
‘ Peak ’ has been smoothed down to a suitable equality of 
surface by the removal of 40,000 tons of hard trap rock. 
Preliminary operations for the erection of a dome, 75 feet 
ill diameter, to serve as its shelter, are in progress. The 
water-supply has been provided for by the excavation of 
great cisterns. Buildings are being rapidly pushed forward 
from designs prepared by Professors Holden and Hewcomb. 
Most of the subsidiary instruments have for some time been 
in their places, constituting in themselves an equipment of 
no mean order. With their aid Professor Holden and Mr. 
Burnham observed the transit of Mercury of November 7, 
1881, and Professor Todd obtained, December 6, 1882, a 
series of 147 photographs (of which seventy-one were of the 
highest excellence) recording the progress of Venus across 
the face of the sun. 

We are informed that a great hotel will eventually add 


♦ Nature, vol. xxv. p. 537. 

t Silvered glass is considerably more reflective than speculum-metal, 
and Mr. Common’s 36-inoh mirror can be but slightly inferior in 
luminous capacity to the Lick objective. It is, however, devoted 
almost exclusively to celestial photography, in which it has done 
splendid service. The Paris 4-foot mirror bent under its own weight 
when placed in the tube in 1875, and has not since been remounted. 
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the inducement of material well-being to those of astro¬ 
nomical interest and enchanting scenery. ISTo more delight¬ 
ful summer resort can well be imagined. The road to the 
summit, of which the construction formed the subject of a 
species of treaty between Mr. Lick and Ihe county of Santa 
Clara in 1875, traverses from San Jos5 a distance, as a 
bird flies, of less than thirteen miles, but doubled by the 
windings necessary in order to secure moderate gradients. 
So successfully has this been accomplished, that a horse 
drawing a light waggon can reach the observatory buildings 
without breaking his trot.* As the ascending track draws 
its coils closer and closer round the mountain, the view 
becomes at every turn more varied and more extensive. On 
one side the tumultuous coast ranges, stooping gradually to 
the shore, magnificently clad with forests of pine and red 
cedar; the island-studded bay of San Francisco, and, farther 
south, a shining glimpse of the Pacific; on the other, the 
thronging pinnacles of the Sierras—granite needles, lava- 
topped bastions—fire-rent, water-worn; right underneath, 
the rich valleys of Santa Clara and San Joaquim, and, 175 
miles away to. the north (when the sapphire of the sky is 
purest), the snowy cone of Mount Sliasta. 

Thus, there seems some reason to apprehend that Mount 
Hamilton, with its monster telescope, may become one of 
the show places of the New World. Ahsit omm! Such a 
desecration would effectually mar one of the fairest prospects 
opened in our time before astronomy. The true votaries of 
Urania will then he driven to seek sanctuary in some less 
accessible and less inviting spot. Indeed, the present needs 
of science are by no means met by an elevation above the 
sea of four thousand and odd feet, even under the most 
translucent sky in the world. Already observing stations 
are recommended at four times that altitude, and the ambi¬ 
tion of the new species of climbing astronomer seems un¬ 
likely to be satisfied until he can no longer find wherewith 
to fill his lungs (for even an astronomer must breathe), or 
whereon to plant his instruments. 

This ambition is no casual caprice. It has grown out of 
the growing exigencies of celestial observation. 

From the time that Lord Posse’s great reflector was 
pointed to the sky in February, 1845, it began to be dis¬ 
tinctly felt that instrumental power had outrun its oppor¬ 
tunities. To the sounding of further depths of space it 

E. Holden, ‘ The Lick Observatory,’ Nature, vol. xxv. p. 298. 
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came to be tmderstood tbat Atlantic mists and tremulons 
light formed an obstacle far more serious than any mere 
optical or mechanical difficulties. The late Mr. Lassell was 
the first to act on this new idea. Towards the close of 1852 
he transported hi& beautiful 24-inch Newtonian to Malta, 
and, in 1859-60,, constructed, for service there, one of four 
times its light capacity. Yet the chief results of several 
years* continuous observation under rarely favourable con¬ 
ditions were, in his own words, ‘ rather negative than posi- 
‘ tive.** He dispelled the ‘ ghosts ’ of four Uranian moons 
which had, by ghmpses, haunted the usually unerring vision 
of the elder Hersehel, and showed that our acquaintance 
with the satellite families of Saturn, Uraniis, and Neptune 
must, for the present at any rate, be regarded as complete; 
but the discoveries by which his name is chiefly remembered 
were made in the murky air of Lancashire. 

The celebrated expedition to the Peak of Tenerifie, carried 
out in the summer of 1856 by the present Astronomer Koyal 
for Scotland, was an experiment made with the express 
object of ascertaining *how much astronomical observation 
* can be benefited by eliminating the lower third or fourth 
‘ part of the atmosphere.’ f So striking were the advan¬ 
tages of which it seemed to hold out the promise, that we 
count with surprise the many years suffered to elapse before 
any adequate attempt was made to realise them.J Professor 
Piazzi Smyth made his principal station at Guajara, 8,903 
feet above the sea, close to the rim of the ancient crater 
from which the actual peak rises to a farther height of more 
than 3,000 feet. There he found that his equatorial (five 
feet in focal length) showed stars fainter by four magnitudes 
than at Edinburgh. On the Calton Hill the companion of 
Alpha Lyixe (eleventh magnitude) could never, under any 
circumstances, be made out. At Guajara it was an easy 
object twenty-five degrees from the zenith; and stars of the 
fourteenth magnitude wore discernible. Now, according to 
the usual estimate, a step downwards from one magnitude 
to another means a decrease of lustre in the proportion of 
two to five. A star of the fourteenth order of brightness 
sends us accordingly only ^i^ch light as an average 

one of the tenth order. So that, in Professor Smyth’s 


* Monthly Notices, R. Astr. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 133 (1854). 

+ Phil. Trans, vol. cxlviii. p. 465. 

\ Captain Jacob imfortunately died August 16, 1862, when about 
to assume the direction of a hill observatory at Poonah. 
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judgement, the grasp of his instrument was virtually muUi^ 
plM thirty-wine times by getting rid of the lowest quarter of 
the atmosphere.* In other words (since light falls off in in¬ 
tensity as the square of the distance of its source increases), 
the range of vision was more than sextupled, further depths 
of space being penetrated to an extent probably to be 
measured by thousands of billions of miles ! 

This vast augmentation of telescopic compass was due as 
much to the increased tranquillity as to the increased trans¬ 
parency of the air. The stars hardly seemed to twinkle at 
all. Their rays, instead of beir^ broken and scattered by 
continual changes of refractive power in the atmospheric 
layers through which their path lay, travelled with relatively 
little disturbance, and thus produced a far more vivid and 
concentrated impression upon the eye. Their images in the 
telescope, with a magnifying power of 150, showed no longer 
the * amorphous figures ’ seen at Edinburgh, but such minute, 
sharply-defined discs as gladden the eyes of an astronomer, 
and seem, in Professor Smyth’s phrase, to ‘ provoke ’ (as the 
‘ cocked-hat ’ appearance surely baffles) ‘ the application of a 
^ wire-micrometer ’ for purposes of measurement.f 

The lustre of the milky way and zodiacal light at this 
elevated station was indescribable, and Jupiter shone with 
extraordinary splendour. Nevertheless, not even the most 
fugitive glimpse of any of his satellites was to be had with¬ 
out optical aid.f This was possibly attributable to the 
prevalent ‘ dust-haze,’ which must have caused a diffusion 
of light in the neighbourhood of the planet more than 
sufficient to blot from sight such faint objects. The same 
cause completely neutralised the darkening of the sky usually 
attendant upon ascents into the more ethereal regions, and 
surrounded the sun with an intense glare of reflected light. 
Eor reasons presently to be explained, this circumstance 
alone would render the Peak of Teneriffe wholly unfit to be 
the site of a modem observatory. 

* The height of the mercury at Guajara is 21'7 to 22 inches. 

t Phil. Trans, vol. cxlyiii. p. 477. 

t We are told that three American observers in the Bocky Moun¬ 
tains, b’elonging to.the Eclipse Expedition of 1878, easily saw Jupiter’s 
satellites night after night with die naked eye. That their discern 
ment is possible even undCr comparatively disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances is rendered certain by the well-aumenticated instance (related 
by liumboldt, ‘ Cosmos,’ vol. iii. p. 66, Otte’s trans.) of a tailor named 
Schon, who ^ed at Br^au in 1887. This man habitually perceived 
the 6rst and third, but never could see the second or fourth Jovian 
moons. 
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Within the last thirty years a remarkable change, long in 
preparation,* has conspicuously affected the methods and 
aims of astronomy; or, rather, beside the old astronomy— 
the astronomy of Laplace, of Bessel, of Airy, Adams, and 
Leverrier—has grown up a younger science, vigorous, in¬ 
spiring, seductive, revolutionary, walking with hurried or 
halting footsteps along paths far removed from the staid 
courses of its predecessor. This new science concerns itself 
with the nature of the heavenly bodies; the elder regarded 
exclusively their movements. The aim of the one is descrip¬ 
tion^ of the other prediction. The younger science inquires 
what sun, moon, stars, and nebulse are made of, what stores 
of heat they possess, what changes are in progress within 
their substance, what vicissitudes they have undergone or 
are likely to undergo. The elder has attained. its object 
when the theory of celestial motions shows no discrepancy 
with fact—when the calculus can be brought to agree per¬ 
fectly with the telescope—when the coursers of the heavens 
come strictly up to time, and their observed places square 
to a hair’s breadth with their predicted places. 

It is evident that very different modes of investigation 
must be employed to further such different objects j in fact, 
the invention of novel modes of investigation has had a 
prime share in bringing about the change in question. 
Geometrical astronomy, or the astronomy of position, seeks 
above all to measure with exactness, and is thus more 
fundamentally interested in the accurate division and accu¬ 
rate centeiang of circles than in the development of optical 
appliances. Descriptive astronomy, on the other hand, seeks 
as the first condition of its existence to see clearly and fully. 
It has no ‘ method of least squares ’ for making the best of 
bad observations—no process for eliminating errors by their 
multiplication in opposite directions ; it is wholly dependent 
for its data on the quantity and quality of the rays focussed 
by its telescopes, sifted by its spectroscopes, or printed in 
its photogi-aphic cameras. Therefore, the loss and disturb¬ 
ance suffered by those rays in traversing our atmosphere 
constitute an obstacle to progress far more serious now than 
when the exact determination of places was the primary 
and all-important task of an astronomical observer’. This 
obstacle, which no ingenuity can avail to remove, may be 

* Sir W. Herschel’a great undertakings, Bessel remarks (‘ Populare 
‘ Vorlesungen,’ p. 15), * were directed rather towards a physical descrip- 
* tion of the heavens, than to astronomy proper.* 
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reduced to less formidable dimensions. It may be dimi¬ 
nished oi* partially evaded by anticipating the most detri¬ 
mental part of the atmospheric transit—by carrying our 
instruments upwards into a finer air—^by meeting the light 
upon the mountains. 

The study of the sun’s composition, and of the nature of 
the stupendous processes by which his ample outflow of light 
and heat is kept up and diffused through surroimding space, 
has in our time sepax'ated, it might be said, into a science 
apart. Its pui*suit is, at any rate, far too arduous to be 
conducted with less than a man’s whole energies; while the 
questions which it has addressed itself to answer are the 
fundamental problems of the neAV physical astronomy. 
There is, however, but one opinion as to the expediency of 
carrying on solar investigations at higher altitudes than 
have hitheirto been more than temporarily available. 

The spectroscope and the camera are now the chief 
engines of solar research. Mere telescopic obseiwation, 
though always an indispensable adjunct, may be considered 
to have sunk into a secondary position. But the specti-o- 
scope and the camem, still more than the telescope, lie at 
the mercy of atmospheric vapours and undulations. The 
late Professor Henry Draper, of New York, an adept in the 
art of celestial photography, stated in 1877 that two years, 
during which he had photographed the moon at his obsei'- 
vatory on the Hudson on every moonlit night, yielded only 
three when the air was still enough to give good results, 
nor even then without some unsteadiness; and Bond, of 
Cambridge (U.S.), informed him that ho had watched in 
vain, through no less than seventeen years for a faultless 
condition of our troublesome environing medium.* Tran¬ 
quillity is the first requisite for a successful astronomical 
photograph. The hour generally chosen fca* employing the 
sun as his own limner is, for this reason, in the early morning, 
before the newly emerged beams have had time to set the 
air in commotion, and so blur the marvellous details of his 
surface-structure. By this means a better definition is 
secured but at the expense of transparency. Both are, at 
the sea-level, hardly ever combined. A certain amount of 
haziness is the price usually paid for exceptional stillness, 
so that it not unfrequently happens that astronomers see 
best in a fog, as on the night of November 15, 1850, 
when the elder Bond discovered the ‘ dusk^' ring ’ of Saturn, 


* Am. Jour, of Science, vol. xiii. p. 89. 
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although, at the time no star below the fourth magnitude 
could be made out with the naked eye. Kow, on welUchosen 
mountain stations, a union of these unhappily divorced 
conditions is at certain times to be met with, opportunities 
being thus afforded with tolerable certainty and no great 
rarity, which an astronomer on the plains might think him¬ 
self fortunate in securing once or twice in a lifetime. 

For spectroscopic observations at the edge of the sun, on 
the contrary, the sine qua non is translucency. During the 
great * Indian eclipse’ of August 18, 1868, the variously 
coloured, lines were, by the aid of prismatic analysis, first 
descried, which reveal the chemical constitution of the fiame- 
like ‘prominences,’ forming an ever-varying, but rarely absent, 
feature of the solar surroundings. Immediately afterwards, 
M. Janssen, at Guntoor, and Mr. Norman Lockyer, in 
England, independently realised a method of bringing them 
into view without the co-operation of the eclipsing moon. 
This was done by fanning out with a powerfully dispersive 
spectroscope the diffused radiance near the sun, until it 
became sufficiently attenuated to permit the delicate flame¬ 
lines to appear upon its rainbow-tinted background. This 
mischievous radiance—which it is the chief merit of a solar 
eclipse to abolish during some brief moments—is due to the 
action of the atmosphere, and chiefly of the watery vapours 
contained in it. Were our earth stripped of its ‘ cloud of all- 
‘ sustaining air,* and presented, like its satellite, bare to 
space, the sky would appear perfectly black up to the very 
rim of the sun’s disc—a state of things of all others (vital 
necessities apart) the most desirable to spectroscopists. The 
best approach to its attainment is made by mounting a few 
thousand feet above the earth’s surface. In the drier and 
purer air of the mountains, ‘ glare ’ notably diminishes, and 
the tell-tale prominence-lines are thus more easily dis¬ 
engaged from the effacing lustre in which they hang, as it 
were, suspended. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, as we have seen, offers a marked 
exception to this rule, the impalpable dust diffused through 
the air giving, even at its summit, precisely the same kind 
of detailed reflection as aqueous vapours at lower levels. It 
is accordingly destitute of one of the chief qualifications 
for serving as a point of vantage to observers of the new 
type. 

The changes in the spectra of chromosphere and pro¬ 
minences (for they are parts of a single appendage) present 
a subject of unsurpassed interest to the student of solar 
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physics.' There, if anywhere, will be found the key to the 
secret of the sun’s internal economy ; in them, if at all, the 
real condition of matter in the unimajriiiahle abysses of heat 
covered up by the relatively cool photosphere, whose radia¬ 
tions could, nevertheless, vivify 2,300,000,000 globes like 
ours, will reveal itself; revealing, at the same time, some¬ 
thing more than we now know of the nature of the so-called 
‘ elementary ’ substances, hitherto tortured, with little result, 
in terrestrial laboratories. 

The chromosphere and prominences might be figuratively 
described as an ocean and clouds of tranquil incandescence, 
agitated and intermingled with waterspouts, tornadoes, and 
geysers of raging fire. Certain kinds of light are at all 
times emitted by them, showing that certain lands of matter 
(as, for instance, hydrogen and ‘ helium ’*) form invariable 
constituents of their substance. Of these unfailing lines 
Professor Young counts eleven.f But a vastly greater 
number appear only occasionally, and, it would seem, capri¬ 
ciously, under the stress of eruptive action from the interior. 
And precisely this it is which lends them such significance ; 
for of what is going on there, they have doubtless much 
to tell, were their message only legible by us. It has not as 
yet proved so ; but the characters in which it is written are 
being earnestly scrutinised and compared, with a view to 
their eventual decipherment. The prodigious advantages 
afforded by high altitudes for this kind of work were illus¬ 
trated by the brilliant results of Professor Young’s observa¬ 
tions in the Itocky Mountains during the summer of 1872. 
By the diligent labour of. several years he had, at that 
time, constructed a list of one hundred and three distinct 
lines occasionally visible in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphei’e. In seventy-two days, at Sherman (8,335 feet above 
the sea), it was extended to 273. Yet. the weather was 
exceptionally cloudy, and the spot (a station on the Union 
Pacific Railway, in the Territory of Wyoming) not perhaps 
the best that might have been chosen for an ‘ astronomical 
‘ reconnaissance.’ J 

A totally different kind of solar research is that in aid of 
which the Mount Whitney expedition Avas organised in 1881. 

* The characteriatiu orange line (Dj) of this unknown substance, 
has recently been identified by Professor Palmieri in the spectrum of 
lava from Vesuvius—a highly interesting discovery, if verified. 

t The Sun, p. 19.S. 

j R. D. Cutts, ‘ Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
* ton.’ vol.i. p. 70. 
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Professor S. P. Langley, director of the Alleghany observa¬ 
tory in Pennsylvania, has long been engaged in the detailed 
study of the radiations emitted by the sun; inventing, for 
the purpose of its prosecution, the ‘ bolometer,’ * an instru¬ 
ment twenty times as sensitive to changes of temperature as 
tho thermopile. But the solar spectrum as it is exhibited 
at the surface of the earth, is a very different thing from the 
solar spectrum as it would appear could it be formed of sun¬ 
beams, so to speak, fresh from space, unmodified by atmo¬ 
spheric action. For not only does our air deprive each ray 
of a considerable share of its energy (the total loss may be 
taken at 20 to 25 per cent, when the sky is clear and the 
sun in the zenith), but it deals unequally with them, 
robbing some more than others, and thus materially altering 
their relative importance. Ifow it was Professor Langley’s 
object to reconstruct the original state of things, and he saw 
that this could be done most effectually by means of simul¬ 
taneous observations at the summit and base of a high 
mountain. For the effect upon each separate ray of trans¬ 
mission through a knovvn proportion of the atmosphere 
being (with the aid of the bolometer) once ascertained, a 
very simple calculation would suffice to eliminate the re¬ 
maining effects, and thus virtually secure an extra-atmo¬ 
spheric post of observation. 

The honour of rendering this important service to science 
was adjudged to the highest summit in the United States. 
The Sierra Nevada culminates in a granite pile, rising, some¬ 
what in the form of a gigantic helmet fronting eastwards, to 
a height of 14,887 feet. Mount Whitney is thus entitled to 
rank as the Mont Blanc of its own continent. In order to 
reach it, a railway journey of 3,400 miles, from Pittsburg to 
San Francisco, and from San Francisco to Caliente, was a 
brief and eas}’’ preliminary. The real diffictdty began with 
a march of 120 miles across the arid and glaring Inyo 

• This instrument may be described as an electric balance of the 
utmost conceivable delicacy. The principle of its construction is that 
the conducting power of metals is diminished by raising their tem¬ 
perature, Thus, if heat be applied to one only of the wires forming a 
circuit in which a galvanometer is included, the movement of the 
needle instantly betrays the disturbance of the electrical equilibrium. 
The conducting wires or * balance-arms ’ of the bolometer are platinum- 
strips y^th of an inch wide and ys-Jaffth of an inch thick, con¬ 
stituting metallic antennas sensitive to the chill even of the fine dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, or to changes of temperature estimated at 
iT»oV<n)tb of a degree Centigrade. 
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desert, the thermometer standing at 110'’ in the shade (if 
slmde there were to he found). Tov.'ards the. end of July 
1881, the party reached the settlement of' Lone Fine at the 
foot of the Sierras, where a camp for low-level observations 
was pitched (at a height, it is true, of close upon 4,000 feet), 
and the needful instraments were unpacked and adjusted. 
Close overhead, as it appeared, but in reality sixteen miles 
distant, towered the gaunt, and rifted, and seemingly in¬ 
accessible pinnacle which was the ultimate goal of their 
long journey. The illusion of nearness produced by the 
extraordinary transparency of the air was dispelled when, on 
examination with a telescope, what had worn the aspect of 
patches of moss, proved to be extensive forests. 

The ascent of such a mountain with a train of mules bear¬ 
ing a delicate and precious freight of scientific apparatus, 
was a perhaps unexampled enterprise. It was, however^ 
accomplished without the occurrence, though at the frequent 
and imminent risk, of disaster, after a toilsome climb of 
seven or eight days through an unexplored and, to less 
resolute adventurers, impassable waste of rocks, gullies, and 
precipices. Finally a site was chosen for the upper sia-tion 
on a swampy ledge, 13,000 feet above the sea; and there, 
notwithstanding extreme discomforts from bitter cold, fierce 
sunshine, high winds, and, worst of all, ‘ mountain sickness,* 
with its intolerable attendant debilit}*, observations were 
determinedly carried on, jn combination with those at Lone 
Pine, and others daily made on the highest crest of the 
mountain, until September 11. They were well worth the 
cost. By their means a real extension was given to know¬ 
ledge, and a satisfactory definiteness introduced into subjects 
previously involved in very wide uncertainty. 

Contrary to the received opinion, it now appeared that the 
weight of atmospheric absorption falls upon the upper or blue 
end of the spectrum, and that the obstacles to the transmis¬ 
sion of light-waves through the air diminish as their length 
increases, and their refrangibility consequently diminishes. 
A yellow tinge is thus imparted to the solar rays by the 
imperfectly transparent medium through which we see them. 
And, since the sun possesses an atmosphere of its own, exer¬ 
cising an unequal or ‘selective’ absorption of the same 
character, it follows that, if both these dusky-red veils 
were withdrawn, the true colour of the photosphere would 
show as a very distinct blue *—^not merely blvdsh, but a real 


• Defined by the tint of the second hydrogen-line, the briglit 
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azure just tinted with green, like the hue of a mountain lake 
fed with a glacier stream. 

Moreover, the further consequence ensues, that the sun is 
hotter than had been supposed. For the higher the tempera¬ 
ture of a glowing body, the more copiously it emits rays from 
the violet end of the spectrum. The blueness of its fight is, 
in fact, a measure of the intensity of its incandescence. 
Professor Langley has not yet ventured (that we are aware 
of) on an estimate of what is called the ‘eftective tem- 
* perature ’ of the sun—the temperature, that is, which it 
woitld be necessary to attribute to a surface of the radiating 
power of lamp-black to enable it to send us just the quantity’’ 
of heat that the sun does actually send us. Indeed, the 
present state of knowledge still leaves an important hiatus 
—only to be filled by more or less pi’obable guessing—in the 
reasoning by which inferences on this subject must be formed; 
vhile the startling discrepancies between the figures adopted 
by different, and equally respectable, authorities suflSciently 
show that none are entitled to any confidence. The amount 
of heat received in a given interval of time by the earth from 
the sun is, however, another matter, and one falling well 
within the scope of observation. This Professor Langlejj’s 
experiments (when completely worked out) will, by their 
unequalled precision, enable him to determine with some 
approach to finality. Pouillet valued the ‘solar constant’ 
at 1'7 ‘calories’; in other words, he calculated that, our 
atmosphere being supposed removed, vertical sunbeams 
would have power to heat in each minute of time, by one 
degree centigrade, 1*7 gramme of water for each square 
centimetre of the earth’s surface. This estimate was raised 
by Crova to 2‘3, and by Violle in 1877 to 2‘5 ; * Professor 
Langley’s new data bring it up (aj)proximately as yet) to 
3 calories per square centimetre per minute. This result 
alone would, by its supreme importance to meteorology, 
amply repay the labours of the Mount Whitney expedition. 

Still more unexpected is the answer supplied to the 
question; Were the earth wholly denude< I of its aeriform cover¬ 
ing, what would be the temperature of its surface ? We are 
informed in reply that it would be at the outside 50 degrees of 
Fahrenheit below zero, or 82 of frost. So that mercury 
would remain solid even when exposed to the rays—un- 


raversal of Fraunhofer’s F. The suii would rdso seem—adopting a 
medium estimate—three or four times as brilliant as he now does, 

* Annalcs do Chimie et do Physique, t. p. 360. 
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diminished by atmospheric absorption—of a tropical sun at 
noon.* The paradoxical aspect of this conclusion—a per¬ 
fectly legitimate and reliable one—disappears when it is 
remembered that under the imagined circumstances there 
would be absolutely nothing to hinder radiation into the 
, frigid depths of space, and that the solar rays would, con¬ 
sequently, find abundant employment in maintaining a 
difference of 180 degrees "f* between the temperature of the 
mercury and that of its environment. What we may with 
perfect accuracy call the clothing function of our atmosphere 
is thus vividly brought home to us; for it protects the teem¬ 
ing surface of our planet against the cold of space exactly in 
the same way as, and much more effectually than, a lady’s 
sealskin mantle keeps her warm in frostj* weather. That is to 
say, it impedes radiation. Or, again, to borrow another 
comparison, the gaseous envelope we breathe in (and chiefly 
the watery part of it) may be literally described as a * trap 
‘for sunbeams.’ It permits their entrance (exacting, it is 
true, a heavy toll), but almost totally bars their exit. It 
is now easy to understand why it is that on the airless moon 
no vapours rise to soften the hard shadow-outlines of craters 
o» ridges throughout the fierce blaze of the long lunar day. 
In immediate contact with space (if we may be allowed the 
expression) water, should such a substance exist on our 
enigmatical satellite, must remain frozen, though exposed 
for endless mons of time to direct sunshine. 

Amongst the most noteworthy results of Professor Lang¬ 
ley’s observations in the Sierra Nevada was the enormous 
extension given by them to the solar spectrum in the 
invisible region below the red. The first to make any de¬ 
tailed acquaintance with these obscure beams was Captain 
Abney, whose success in obtaining a substance—the so- 
called ‘ blue bromide ’ of silver—sensitive to their chemical 
action, enabled him to derive photographic impressions from 
rays possessing the relatively great wave-length of 1,200 
millionths of a millimetre. This, be it noted, approaches 
very closely to the theoretical limit set by Cauchy to that 
end of the spectrum. The information was accordingly 
received with no small surprise that the bolometer showed 


* S. P. Langley, ‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvi. p. 31G. 
t Sir J. Herschel’s estimate of the ‘temperature of space’ was 
239® F.; Pouillet’a 224° P. below zero. Both are almost certainly 
much too high. See Taylor, ‘ Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington,’ vol. ii. p. 
73 ; and Croll, ‘ Nature,’ vol. xxi. p. 521. 
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entirely unmistakable heating effects from vibrations of the 
wave-length 2800. The ‘ dark continent ’ of the solar spec¬ 
trum was thus demonstrated to cover an expanse nearly eight 
times that of the bright or visible part.* And in this newly 
discovered region lie three-fifths of the entire energy received 
from the sun—three-fifths of the vital force imparted to our 
planet for keeping its atmosphere and ocean in circulation, 
its streams rippling and running, its forests growing, its 
grain ripening, Throughout this wdde range of vibrations 
the modifying power of our atmosphere is little felt. It is, 
indeed, interrupted by great gaps produced by absorption 
somewhere ; but since they show no signs of diminution at 
high altitudes, they are obviously due to an extra-terrestrial 
cause. Here a tempting field of inquiry lies open to 
scientific explorers. 

On one other point, earlier ideas have had to give way to 
better-grounded ones derived from this fruitful series of 
investigations. Professor Langley has effected a redistri¬ 
bution of energy in the solar spectrum. The maximum of 
heat was placed by former inquirers in the obscure tract 
of the infra-red; he has promoted it to a position in the 
orange approximately coincident with the point of gimtfest 
luminous intensity. The triple curve, denoting by its three 
distinct summits the supposed places in the spectrum of the 
several maxima of heat, light, and ‘actinism,* must now 
finally disappear from our text-books, and with it the last 
vestige of belief in a corresponding threefold distinction of 
qualities in the solar radiations. Prom one end to the other 
of the whole gamut of them, there is but one kind of differ¬ 
ence—that of wave-length, or frequency in vibration ; and 
there is but one curve by which the rays of the spectrum 
can properly be represented—that of energy, or the power 
of doing work on material particles. What the effect of 
that work may be, depends upon the special properties of 
such material particles, not upon any recondite faculty in the 
radiations. 

These brilliant results of a month’s bivouac encourage the 
most sanguine anticipations as to the harvest of new truths 
to be gathered by a steady and well-organised pursuance of 
the same plan of operations. It must, however, be remem- 

* This is true only of the ‘ normal spectrum/ formed by reflection 
from a; * grating ’ on the principle of interference. In tlie spectrum 
produced by refraction, the red rays are huddled together by the dis¬ 
torting eflect of the prism through which they are transmitted. 
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bered that the scheme completed on Mount Whitney had 
been carefnlly designed, and in its preliminary parts executed 
at Alleghany. The interrogatory was already prepared; it 
only remained to register replies, and deduce conclusions. 
Nature seldom volunteers information : usually it has to be 
extracted from her by skilful cross-examination. The main 
secret of finding her a good witness consists in having a 
clear idea beforehand what it is one wants to find out. No 
opportunities of seeing will avail those who know not what 
to look for. Thus, not the crowd of casual observers, but 
the few who consistently and systematically think, will profit 
by the efforts now being made to rid the astronomer of a 
small fraction of his terrestrial impediments. It is, never¬ 
theless, admitted on all hands that no step can at present 
be taken at all comparable in its abundant promise of 
increased astronomical knowledge to that of providing suit¬ 
ably elevated sites for the exquisite instruments constructed 
by modern opticians. 

Europe has not remained behind America in this signi¬ 
ficant movement. An observatory on Mount Etna, at 
once astronomical, meteorological, and seismologicjil, was 
noihinally completed in the summer of 1882, and will doubt¬ 
less before long begin to give proof of efiiciency in its three¬ 
fold capacity. The situation is magnificent. Etna has long 
been famous for the amplitude of the horizon commanded 
from it, and the serenity of its encompassing skies favours 
celestial no less than terrestrial vision. Professor Langley, 
who made a stay of twenty days upon the mountain in 
1879-80, with the object of reducing to strict measurement 
the advantages promised by it, came to the conclusion that 
the ‘ seeing ’ there is better than that in England (judging 
from data given by Mr. Webb) in the proportion of three to 
two—that is to say, a telescope of two inches aperture on 
Etna would show as much as one of three in England. Yet 
the circumstances attending his visit were of the least favour¬ 
able kind. He was unable to find a suitable shelter higher 
up than Casa del Bosco, an isolated hut within the forest- 
belt (as its name imports), at considerably less than half the 
elevation of the new observatoi'y; the imperfect mounting of 
his telescope rendered observation all but impossible within 
a range of 30 degrees from the zenith, thus excluding the 
most serene portion of the sky; moreover, his arrival 
was delayed until December 25, when the weather was 
thoroughly broken, high winds were incessantly trouble¬ 
some, and only five nights out of seventeen proved astro- 
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nomically available. It is, accordingly, reassuring to learn 
that while, with the naked eye, at ordinary levels, he conld 
see but six Pleiades, with glimpses of a seventh and eighth, 
on Etna ho steadily distinguished nine even before the moon 
had set;* and that the telescopic definition, though not 
uniformly good, was on December 81 such as he had never 
before seen on the sun, ‘ least of all with a blue sky ; * f the 
‘ rice-grain ’ structure came out beautifully under a power 
of 212; and for the spectroscopic examination of promin¬ 
ences, the fainter orange light of their helium constituent 
served almost equally well with the strong radiance of the 
crimson ray of hydrogen (C)—a test of transparency which 
those accustomed to such studies will appreciate. 

The Etnean observatory is the most elevated building in 
Europe. It stands at a height above the sea of 9,655 ft., or 
1,488 ft. above the monastery of the Great St. Bernard. 
Its walls enclose the well-known ‘Casa Inglese,' where 
travellers were accustomed to spend the night before under¬ 
taking the final ascent of the cone, and occupy a site believed 
secure from the incursions of lava. Astronomical work is 
designed to be carried on there from June to September, 
For the Merz equatorial, 35 centimetres (18'8 inches) in 
aperture, which is facile inimtis of its instrumental equip¬ 
ment, a duplicate mounting has been provided at Catania, 
whither it will be I’cinoved during the winter months. The 
primary aim of the establishment is the study of the sun. 
Its great desirability for this purpose formed the theme of 
the representations from Signor Tacchini (then director of 
the observatory of Palermo, now of that of the Collegio 
Eomano), which determined tlie Italian Government upon 
trying the experiment. But we hear with pleasure that 
stellar spectroscopy will also come in for a large share of 
attention. The privilege of observation from tlie summit 
of Etna will not be enjoyed exclusively by the local staff. 
The Municipality of Catania, who have borne their share in 
the expense of the undertaking, generously propose to give 
it somewhat of an international character, by providing 
accommodation for any foreign astronomers who may desire 
to enjoy a respite from the hampering conditions of low- 
level stor-gazing. We cannot doubt tliat such exceptional 
facilities will be turned to the best account. 

. Eight years have now passed since General de Nansonty, 


* Am. Jour, of Science, vol. xx. p. 36. 
t Ibid. p. 41. 
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aided by the engineer Vaussenat, established himself for the 
•winter on the top of the Pic du Midi. Zeal for the promotion 
of weather-knowledge was the impelling motive of this adven¬ 
ture, which included, amongst other rude incidents, a snow- 
siege of little less than six months. It resulted in crowning 
one of the highest crests of the Pyrenees with a permanent 
meteorological observatory, opened for work in 1881. It is 
now designed to render the station available for astronomical 
purposes as well. 

The important tasks in pi'ogress at the Paris observatory 
have of late been singularly impeded by bad weather. 
During the latter half of 1882 scarcely four or five 'good 
nights per month were secured, and in December these were 
reduced to two.* Moreover, M. Thollon, who, according to 
his custom, arrived from Mce in June for the summer’s 
work, returned thither in September without having found 
the opportunity of making one single spectroscopic observa¬ 
tion. Yet within easy and immediate reach was a post, 
already in scientific occupation, where, as General de Nan- 
sonty reported, ordinary print was legible by the radiance 
of the milky way and zodiacal light alone, and fifteen or 
sixteen Pleiades could be counted with the naked eye. At 
length Admiral Mouchez, the energetic director of the Paris 
observatory, convinced of the urgent need of an adjunct 
establishment under less sulky skies, issued to MM. Thollon 
and Trepied a commission of inquiry into telescopic possi¬ 
bilities on the Pic du Midi. Their stay lasted from August 17 
to September 22, 1883, and their experiences were sum¬ 
marised in a note (preliminary to a detailed report) pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Comptes Bendus ’ for October 15, glowing 
with a certain technical enthusiasm difficult to be conveyed 
to those who have never strained their eyes to catch the 
vanishing gleam of a ‘ chromospheric line ’ through a ‘ milky * 
sky, and dim and tremulous air. The definition, they de¬ 
clared, was simply marvellous. Not even in Upper Egypt 
had they seen anything like it. The sun stood out, clean- 
cut and vivid, on a dark blue sky, and so slight were the 
traces of diffusion, that, for observations at his edge, the 
conditions approached those of a total eclijise. These ad¬ 
vantages are forcibly illustrated by the statement that, 
instead of eight lines ordinarily visible in the entire spec¬ 
trum of the chromosphere, more than thirty revealed them- 


• Report of the Paris Observatory, ‘Astronomical Register,’ Oct. 
1883 ; and ‘ Observatory,’ No. 75. 
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selves in the orange and green parts of it alone (D to F)! 
A fact still more remarkable is that prominences were 
actually seen, and their forms distinguished, though fore¬ 
shortened and faint, on the very disc of the sun itself—and 
this not merely by such glimmering views as had previously, 
at especially favourable moments, tantalised the sight of 
Young and Tacchini, but steadily and with certainty. We 
are further told that, on the mornings of September 19 and 
^0, Venus was discerned, without aid from glasses, within 
two degrees of the sun. 

These extraordinary facilities of vision disappeared, in¬ 
deed, as, with the advance of day, the slopes of the mountain 
became heated and set the thin air quivering; but were re¬ 
produced at night in the tranquil splendour of moon and stars. 

The expediency of using such opportunities was obvious ; 
and it has accordingly been determined to erect a good 
equatorial in this tempting situation, elevated 9,375 feet 
above the troubles of the nether air. The expense incurred 
will be trifling; no special staff will be needed; the post 
will simply constitute a dopendoucy of the Paris establish¬ 
ment, where astronomers thrown out of work by the malice 
of the elements may find a refuge from enforced idleness, as 
well as, possibly, unlooked-for openings to distinction. 

We must now ask our readers to accompany us in one 
more bi'ief flight across the Atlantic. After a successful 
observation of the late transit of Venus at Jamaica, Dr. 
Copeland, the chief astronomer of Lord Crawford’s obser¬ 
vatory at Dun Edit, took advantage of the railway which 
now crosses the Westeim Andes at an elevation of 14,666 
feet, to make a high-level tour of exploration in the interests 
of science. Some of the results eommunieated by him to the 
British Association at Southport last year, and published, 
with more detail, in the astronomical journal ‘ Copernicus,’ 
are extremely suggestive. At La Paz, in Bolivia, 12,050 feet 
above the sea, a naked-eye sketch of the immemorially 
familiar star-groups in Taurus, made in full moonlight, showed 
seventeen Hyades (two more than are given in Argelaiider’s 
‘ Ui-anometria Nova’) and ten Pleiades. Now ordinary eyes 
under ordinary circumstances see six, or at most seven, stars 
in the latter cluster. Hippai’chus censured Aratus—who took 
his facts on trust from Eudoxus—for stating the lesser num¬ 
ber, on the ground that in serene weather, and in the absence 
of tlie moon, a seventh was discernible.* On the other hand, 

Uipp. ad Phaenomena, lib. i. cap, xiv. 
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several of the ancients reckoned nine Pleiades, and we are 
assured that Moestlin, the worthy preceptor of Kepler, was 
able to detect, under the little propitious skies of Wurtem- 
berg, no less than fourteen.* An instance of keensighted¬ 
ness but slightly inferior is afforded by a contemporary 
American observer; Mr. Henry Carvill Lewis, of German¬ 
town, Pennsylvania, frequently perceives twelve of this 
interesting sidereal community.f The number of Pleiades 
counted is, then, without some acquaintance with the 
observer’s ordinary range of sight, a quite indeterminate cri¬ 
terion of atmospheric clearness; although we readily admit 
that Dr. Copeland’s detection of iben in the very front of a full 
moon gives an exalted idea of visual possibilities at La Paz. 

Dui'ing the season of tem/pestades —from the middle of 
December to the end of March—the weather in the Andes 
is simply abominable. Mr. Whymper describes everything 
as * bottled up in mist ’ after one brief bright hour in the 
early morning, and complains, writing from Quito, March 18, 
1880,t that his exertions had been left unrewarded by a 
single view from any one of the giant peaks scaled by him. 
Dr. Copeland adds a lamentable account—doubly lamentable 
to an astronomer in search of improved definition—of 
thunderstorms, torrential rains merging into snow or hail, 
overcast nocturnal skies, and ‘ visible exhalations * from the 
drenched pampas. At Puno, however, towards the end of 
March, he succeeded in making some valuable observa¬ 
tions, notwithstanding the detention—ras contraband of war, 
apparently—of a large part of his apparatus. Puno is the 
terminal station on the Andes railway, and is situated at au 
altitude of 12,540 feet. 

Here he not only discovered, with a 6-inch achromatic, 
mounted as need prescribed, several very close stellar pairs, 
of which Sir John Herschel’s 18-ineh speculum had given 
him no intelligence; but in a few nights’ ‘ sweeping ’ with a 
very small Vogel’s spectroscope, he just doubled the known 
number of a restricted, but peculiarly intex’esting, class of 
stars—if stars indeed they be. For while in the telescope 
they exhibit the ordinary stellar appearance of lucid points, 
they disclose, under the compulsion of prismatic analysis, 
the characteristic marks of a gaseous constitution; that is 
to say, the principal part of their light is concentrated in a 

* Cosrnoa, vol. iii. p, 272 note, 

t Am- Jour, of Science* vol, xx. p. 437. 

t Nature, vol. xxii. p. 
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few bright lines. The only valid distinction at present 
recognisable by us between stars and nebiilee is thus, if not 
wholly abolished, at least rendered of a purely conventional 
character. We may agree to limit the term ‘nebulae’to 
bodies of a certain chemical constitution; but we cannot 
limit the doings of hTature, or insist on the maintenance of 
an arbitrary line of demarcation. From the keen rays of 
Vega to the undefined lustre of the curdling wisps of 
cosmical fog clinging round the sword hilt of Orion, the 
distance is indeed enormous. But so it is from a horse to 
an oak tree; yet when we descend to volvoxes and diatoms, 
it is impossible to pronounce offhand in which of the two 
great provinces of the kingdom of life we are treading. It 
would now seem that the celestial spaces have also their 
volvoxes and diatoms—‘limiting instances,’ as Bacon termed 
such—bodies that share the characters, and hang on the 
borders of two orders of creation. 

In 1867 MM. Wolf and Rayet, of Paris, discovered that 
three yellow stars in the Swan, of about the eighth magni¬ 
tude, possessed the notable peculiarity of a bright-line 
spectrum. It was found by Respighi and Le Sueur to be 
shared by one of the second order of brightness in Argo 
(7 Argus), and Px’ofessor Pickering, of Harvard, reinforced 
the species, in 1880-1, with two further specimens. Dr. 
Copeland’s necessarily discursive operations on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca raised the number of its members at once 
from six to eleven or twelve. Now the smaller ‘ planetary ’ 
nebulae—so named by Sir William Hersehel from the planet¬ 
like discs presented by the first-known and most conspicuous 
amongst them—are likewise only distinguishable from minute 
stars by their spectra. Their light, when analysed with a 
prism, instead of running out into a parti-coloured line, 
gathers itself into one or more bright dots. The 2 >osition on 
the prismatic scale of those dots, alone serves to mark them 
off from the Wolf-Rayet family of stars. Hence the ob¬ 
vious inference that both nebulse and stars (of this type) 
are bodies similar in character, but dissimilar in constitu¬ 
tion—that they agree in the general plan of their struc¬ 
ture, but differ in the particular quality of the substances 
glowing in the vast incandescent atmospheres which display 
their characteristic bright lines in our almost infinitely 
remote spectrosco^jes. Indeed, the fundamental identity of 
the two species was virtually demonstrated b}’ the ‘ migra- 
‘ tions ’ (to use a Baconian phrase) of the ‘ new star ’ of 1876, 
which, as its original conflagration died out, passed through 
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the stages, successively, of a Wolf-Rayet or nebular star (if 
we may be permitted to cpin the term), and of a planetary 
nebula. So that not all the stars in space are suns—at 
least, not in the sense given 'to the word by our domestic 
experience in the solar system. 

The investigation of these objects possesses extraordinary 
interest. As an index to the true nature of the relation un¬ 
doubtedly subsisting between the lucid orbs and the ‘ shining 
* fluid * which equally form part of the sidereal system, their 
hybrid character renders them of peculiar value. Their 
distribution—so far restricted to the Milky Way and its 
borders—may perhaps afford a clue to the organisation of, 
and processes of change in that stupendous collection of 
worlds. At present, speculation would be premature; what 
we want are facts—facts regarding the distances of these 
anomalous objects—whether or not they fall within the 
range of the methods of measurement at present available; 
facts regarding their apparent motions ; facts regarding the 
sjjecific differences of the light emitted by them : its analo¬ 
gies with that of other bodies; its possible variations in 
amount or kind. The accumulation of any sutficient in¬ 
formation on these points will demand, with every external 
aid, the patient labour of years; under average conditions 
at the earth’s surface it can scarcely be considered as prac¬ 
tically feasible. The facility of Dr. Copeland’s discoveries 
sufficiently sets off the prerogatives, in this respect, of 
elevated stations; it is not too much to say that this purpose 
—were it solely in view—would fully justify the demand for 
their establishment. 

Towards one other subject which we might easily be 
tempted to dwell upon, we will barely glance. Most of our 
readers have heard something of Dr. Huggins’s new method 
of photographing the corona. Its importance consists in 
the prospect which it seems to offer of substituting for 
scanty and hurried researches during the brief moments of 
total edipse, a leisurely and continuous study of that re¬ 
markable solar appendage. The method may be described 
as a differential one. It depends for its success on the 
superior intensity, of coronal to ordinary sunlight in the 
extreme violet region. And since it happens that chloride 
of silver is sensitive to those rays only in which the corona 
is strongest, the coronal form disengages itself photographi¬ 
cally, from the obliterating splendour which effectually 
a^ouds it visually, by the superior vigour of its impression 
- upon a chloride of silver film. 
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Now if this ingenions mode of procedure is to he rendered 
of any practical avail, advantage must, above all, be taken of 
the finer air of the mountains. This for two reasons. First, 
because the glare which, as it were, smothers the delicate 
structure we want to obtain records of, is there at a mini¬ 
mum ; secondly, because the violet rays by which it im¬ 
presses itself upon the ‘ photographic retina ’ * are there at a 
maximum. These, as Professor Langley’s experiments show, 
suffer far more from atmospheric ravages than their less 
refrangible companions in the spectrum; the gain thus to 
them, relatively to the general gain, grows with every yard 
of ascent; the proportion, in other words, of short and quick 
vibrations in the light received becomes exalted as we press 
upwards—a fact brought into especial prominence by Dr. 
Copeland’s solar observations at Vineocaya, 14,360 feet above 
the sea-level. Indeed, for all the operations of celestial 
photography, the advantages of great altitudes can hardly 
be exaggerated; and celestial photography is gradually 
assuming an importance which its first tentative efforts, 
thirty-four years ago, gave little reason to expect. 

Thus, in three leading departments of modem astronomy 
—solar physics, stellar spectroscopy, and the wide field of 
photography—the aid of mountain observatories may be 
pronounced indispensable; while in all there is scarcely a 
doubt that it will prove eminently useful. There are, indeed, 
difficulties and drawbacks to their maintenance. The choice 
of a site, in the first place, is a matter requiring the most 
careful deliberation. Not all elevated points are available 
for the purpose. Some act persistently as vapour-condensers, 
•and seldom doff their sullen cap of clouds. From any moun¬ 
tain in the United Kingdom, for instance, it would be folly 
to expect any astronomical benefit. On Bon Nevis, the chief 
amongst them, a meteorological observatory has recently 
been established with the best auguries of success; but it 
would indeed be a sanguine star-gazer who should expect 
improved telescopic opportunities from its misty summit. 

Even in more favoured climates, storms commonly prevail 
on the heights during several months of the year, and 
vehement winds give more or less annoyance at all seasons j 
the direct sunbeams sear the skin like a hot iron; the chill 
air congeals the blood. Dr. Copeland records that at Vinco- 
caya, one afternoon in June, the black bulb thermometer 
exposed'to solar radiation stood at 199°*1 of Fahrenheit— 

* An expression used by Mr. Warren de la Rue. 
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actually 13“ above tbe boiling-point of water in that lofty 
spot—while the dry bulb was coated with ice ! Still more 
formidable than these external discomforts is the effect on 
the human frame itself of transportation into a considerably 
rarer medium than that for existence in which it was consti¬ 
tuted. The head aches ; the pulse throbs; every inspira¬ 
tion is a gasp for breath; exertion becomes intolerable. 
Mr. Whymper’s example seems to show that these extreme 
symptoms disappear with the resolute endurance of them, 
and that the system gradually becomes inured to its altered 
circumstances. But the probationary course is a severe one; 
and even though life flow back to its accustomed channels, 
labour must always be painfully impeded by a diminution 
of the vital supply. Add the minor but very sensible in¬ 
conveniences caused by the difficulty of cooking with water 
that boils twenty or thirty degrees (according to the height) 
below 212°, by the reluctance of fires to burn, and of tobacco 
to keep alight, and we complete a sufficiently deterrent list 
of the penalties attendant on literal compliance with the 
magnanimous motto, Altiora peMnms. 

That they will, nevertheless, not prove deterrent we may 
safely predict. Enthusiasm for science will assuredly over¬ 
bear all difficulties that are not impossibilities. Dr. Copeland, 
taking all into account, ventures to recommend the^ occu¬ 
pation during the most favourable season—say from October 
to December—of an ‘extra-elevated station’ 18,500ft. above 
the sea, more than one promising site for which might be 
found in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca. For a permanent 
mountain observatory, however, he believes that 12,500 ft. 
would be the outside limit of practical usefulness. It is prob¬ 
able, indeed, that the Rocky Mountains will anticipate the 
Andes in lending the aid of their broad shoulders to lift 
astronomers towards the stars. Already a meteorological 
post has been established on Pike’s Peak in Colorado, at an 
altitude of 14,151 ft. Telescopic vision there is said to be of 
rare excellence; we shall be surprised if its benefits be not 
ere long rendered available. 

After all, the present strait of optical astronomy is but 
the inevitable consequence of its astonishing progress. 
While instruments remained feeble and imperfect, atmo¬ 
spheric troubles were comparatively little felt; they became 
intolerable when all other obstacles to a vast increase in 
the range of distinct vision wore removed. The arrival of 
that stage in the history of the telescope, when the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from its further development should be 
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completely neutralised by the more .and more sensibly felt 
disadvanl^es of our situation on an air-encompassed globe, 
was only a question of time. The point was a fixed one: it 
could be reached later only by a more sluggish- advance. 
Both the diEGioulty and its remedy were foreseen 167 years 
ago by the greatest of astronomers and opticians. 

‘ If the theory of making telescopes,' Sir Isaac Newton wrote in 
1717,* ‘ could at length be folly brought into practice, yet there would 
‘ be certain bounds beyond which telescopes could not perform. For 
‘ the air through which we look upon the stars is in a perpetual tremor, 
‘ as may be seen by the tremulous motion of shadows cast from high 
‘ towers, and by the twinkling of the fixed stars. The only remedy 
* is a moat serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be found on the 
‘ tops of the highest mountains above the grosser clouds.’ 


Art. III.—1. QuieJebom: Folkslehen in plattdmfschm Ge- 
dichtm ditmarscher Mundart. Von Klaus Gboth. Berlin: 
1873. 

2. Briefe iiher Hochdeutseh und Plattdeutsch. Yon Dr. Klaus 
Groth. Kiel: 1858. 

A BOOK of poems published in Germany upwards of thirty 
years ago, which has passed through a number of edi¬ 
tions, both plain and illustrated, rarely escapes the notice 
of English readers. Yet we ventui’e to predict that the name 
of ‘ Quickborn ’ and of its author will be heard for the first 
time by many of our readers. The reason of this anomaly 
is not far to seek. The Low-German dialect in which those 
poems are written is one with which few English readers are 
likely to be familiar; and so closely is the charm of the 
poetry connected witli the homeliness of the dialect, that 
everv translation has failed to catch it. 

Away in the extreme north-west corner of the German 
Empire, between the estuaries of the Elbe and the Eider, 
lies a small tract of country called the Ditmarsch. It is 
inhabited by a people who have been remarkable from the 
earliest times for their courage and love of freedom, Up to 
the year 1559 they maintained their independence and defied 
all the surrounding powers. It was only after a struggle, 
which lasted for centuries, that they succumbed to the yoke 
of Denmark. The whole of the Ditmarsch is more or less flat, 

* Optice, p. 107 ('ind ed. 1719. Author’s ‘ Monitio ’ dated July 
16, 1717). 
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bnt it comprises two distinct divisions whicli differ widely 
in this respect. The eastern division, known as the * Geest,* 
might be called the Highlands of the Ditmarsch; although 
snch a term can be used only relatively. Its bills are low 
and scantily wooded, and the greater part of it is covered 
with large tracts of barren heath, abounding in the so> 
called Daepels, or underground streams, which appear on 
the surface and run along for a few yards, only to disappear 
again as mysteriously as they issued. Far richer is the 
* Marsch,’ or western division, which lies along the sea- 
coast. It is from the dairies of the ‘ Marsch ’ that a great 
deal of the renowned Kiel butter finds its way to our English 
breakfast-tables. The whole country here is perfectly fiat. 
Hot a single eminence is to be seen as far as the eye can 
reach, except those two mounds away on the east, which were 
thrown up as refuge for the people when the sea broke in 
on the land, and that long monotonous line on the western 
horizon, which marks the dyke built to prevent the rectir- 
rence of a like catastrophe. A network of ditches, wide 
and narrow, divides the whole country into farms, and the 
farms into fields. The farmhouses of the Ditmarsch are of 
a type quite peculiar to the place. So low are the walls, and 
so far do the huge thatched roofs slouch over them, that it is 
only after a close examination that we can convince ourselves 
that there any walls at all. 

It was in one of those quaint cottages, in the village of 
Heide, just on the margin of Marsch and Geest, that Hartwig 
Groth, the poet’s father, lived, and Klaus himself was born. 
A happier household than the Groths’ could hardly have been 
found in all the Ditmarsch. Here there lived Hartwig with 
his wife and family of four sons and a daughter, while 
the group was completed by the grandfather {de Obhe), a 
most interesting character. Klaus was his favourite grand¬ 
child, always on his knee in the evening, or trotting along 
beside him in the fields and eagerly drinking in all his stories 
of the old heroes who had bled for the freedom of the Dit¬ 
marsch. Hartwig Groth was not rich. He had often to 
keep his son away from school to help with the farm work; 
but he was an industrious, well-to-do man, and had always 
succeeded in the struggle against poverty, so that his family 
were spared from its souring, blighting influence. A happy 
childhood is often the making of a happy life. It forms a 
healthy disposition which enables us to fight life’s battles 
cheerily, and lays up a store of sunshine that will light us 
, on the darker days. To this cottage home, with its inmates 
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and surroundings, the poet constantly reverts with pleasure; 
and the result of his travels in after life is only to bring him 
back to it more fully persuaded that no spot on earth can 
compare with it. 

^ The little field before our door, 

How sweet a spot that was! 

Down there at early dawn I ran 
Above my knees in grass. 

I played there till the evening came 
Amongst the stones and sand ; 

Then grandfather would fetch me in, 

So kindly, hand in hand. 

I often wished I were grown up 
The great wide world to see : 

The old man shook his head and sighed,— 

‘ ’Tis time enough/ said he. 

Ah, so it was! This great wide world 
I’ve wandered o’er and o’er. 

Oh! would it were but half so sweet 
As yon one at our door I’ 

In his sixteenth year Klaus left his father’s house to become 
secretary to a neighbouring country magistrate. He had not 
been long in this situation when his ardent love of study 
inspired him with the desire of educating himself for a 
teacher. With this purpose, he entered the seminary in 
Tondern, where he passed the examinations with brilliant 
success, and was appointed schoolmaster in Heide, his native 
village. Here, under the old roof, and with all the old 
surroundings, began a long period of happy tranquillity. 
During this time, in his strolls about the neighbourhood, 
his visits to his uncles at Tillingstedt, and his intercourse 
with the neighbours at Heide, he acquired that keen insight 
into the Ditmarsch peasant’s life which so strongly marks 
his writings. He has given us a peep of his at this 
period:— 

* Often when I was working in the evening I heard my brother John 

outside singing with his sweet voice some of our folk-songs. 

He was always merry, and scarcely a day did we sit down to our mid¬ 
day meal—four grown-up brothers and a sister, besides the old people, 
round the table—but a host of droll remarks or lively stories con¬ 
verted our meal into a perfect feast. Never since have I heard ex¬ 
pressed such clear, health^y' opinions about people, or such a deep insight 
into their doings and sayings, as on those occasions.’ 
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' It is iliis brother John, his fayoorite playmate, that inspires 

one of the most beantifhl of his poems:— 

< I would they’d come again, John, 

Those days when we were young. 

By neighbour’s well, ah, then! John, 

We sat whole evenings long. 

The silent moon we watched o’erhead 
From out the white clouds peep. 

And talked of how the heavens were high. 

And how the well was deep. 

Just think how still that was, John,— 

The world all huslied to rest— 

’Tis thus no more, alas! John, 

Or just in dreams at best. 

And when some distant shepherd’s song 
Trilled o’er tlie moorland lone, 

Oh! John, ’twas music that indeed,— 

Was sweeter ever known ? 

Sometimes at eventide, John, 

I feel my heart still swell. 

As when once side by side, John, 

We sat by neighbour’s well. 

Then eagerly I turn me round, 

As though you still were by; 

Ah I John, the only thing I find 
Is—that I stand and cry !’ 

Such a life, unbroken by any event of greater importance 
than a trip in Germany, £lans Groth continued to live till 
his twenty-eighth year. But if his life was uneventful, it 
was far from idle. He was one of those who ‘ scorn delights, 
* and live laborious days.’ The early morning always found 
him at his studies, and he had recourse to an ingenious 
es^dient for ensuring his being wakened betimes. Every 
night when he went to bed he fastened a string round his 
wrist, and hung the other end of it out at the window. The 
purpose of Elaus’s string was quite understood by all the 
villagers, and the first who happened to be astir never forgot 
to tug it, and to keep on tugging it till the schoolmaster 
himself appeared at the window to thank him for his kind 
service and testify to its success. Poetry had a special charm 
for him, and, as he was gifted with a strong natural talent 
for languages, it was not long before he was q^uite familiar 
^th the beauties of German, English, and Swedish literature. 
But his special predilection for poetry did not prevent him 
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from devoting some of his time to the Sciences, especiallj to 
botany, of which he acquired an extensive knowledge. 

The strain of those studious habits, coupled with the hard 
work'of teaching, soon began to tell on his health. A com¬ 
plete change of life became imperative, and he resolved to 
abandon his scholastic career and devote himself entirely to 
poetry. With this purpose he withdrew himself to the little 
island of Femarn. There, almost within hearing of the 
cannons which were to decide once more the destiny of his 
native land, his book of poems was written, and published, 
in 1852, under the title of ‘ Quickborn,* which means ‘ Living 
‘ Fountain.’ 

Beyond this point we need not trace the poet’s life. When 
he left Heide he had already laid up all the store of happy 
observations from which the materials of his poems are 
drawn. It is of the days he spent in Heide that he sings in 
his sweetest sti*ains, of the songs his mother lulled him to 
sleep with, of the weird tales his grandfather used to tell. 
It is the characters he met there that live and breathe in 
his Idylls. It is the tidy little farms of the ‘ Marsch,’ or the 
bare heaths of the ‘ Geest,’ that form the harmonious back¬ 
ground of the whole. His heart was overflowing, and he 
felt he had but to look in it and write. 

But there was something more in Klaus Groth’s mission. 
Not only was he to write the songs of his native land, but 
to write them in his native dialect—the Low-German of the 
Ditmarsch. ‘ We write,’ he tells us, ‘to redeem the honour 
‘ of the Low-German language.’ The language in which an 
author writes bears the same intimate relation to his writings 
as the material of which a building is constructed does to its 
architectural design. A marble palace would look ridiculous 
if reproduced in brick; nor can the oi’namentation which is 
easy in freestone be carried out in granite. It will, there¬ 
fore, not be amiss to gpive some account of this Low-German 
dialect which supplies the raw material of IQaus Groth’s 
poems. 

We must not imagine that Low-German implies anything 
low or vulgar. It owes its name to the fact of its being the 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the low-lying, flat 
countries of Northern Europe, in distinction to High-German, 
the language spoken in the inland and more mountainous 
districts. Low-German is not a patois, or corruption of 
High-German. The two languages stand to each other in 
the relation of sisters, not of mother and daughter. Both 
have descended from a common source, and both of them 
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comprise a group of dialects of their o^u. Among the 
dialects of the Low-German are Dutch, Flemish, and this 
Ditmorsch dialect which we are considering; and so great is 
the resemblance between the last two members of this group, 
that on the appearance of * Quickbom,’ the Flemish hailed 
it with delight as written in their * dear mother tongue * 
{deerhare M^ereprak). The High-German also comprised a 
group of dialects; but one member of that group has grown 
so great and powerful that it has either absorbed or over¬ 
shadowed its weaker neighbours. This dialect is what is 
now familiar to us all as * German.’ Notwithstanding that 
High-German has grown bigger and stronger than her sister, 
there is every reason to believe that Low-German is the older 
of the two—less altered, that is, from the original language, 
the mother of both, the language of heroic times, and there¬ 
fore emphatically the language of poetry. But there is still 
another circumstance which renders the Ditmarsch dialect 
specially fitted for poetry, and that is its virginity. It is the 
natural, undistorted language of the people who speak it. 
It has never been tamed and harnessed into literatm’e, never 
expurgated by an Academy of philosophers, or measured off 
and confined within the precincts of an authorised dictionary. 
There are no words exclusively confined to poetic use, no 
special vocabulary of pathos or of strength, Eacli word has 
its full primitive force. Klaus Groth had to learn this lan¬ 
guage as Luther learned German, not from books, but ‘ from 
‘ the mother in the house, the children in the lanes, the men 
‘ at the market; from talking to them and watching their 
‘mouths’ {denselhen, auf das Maul seken). The increased 
scope which such a language' affords, especially to an idyllic 
poet, may readily be conceived. Theocritus wrote his Idylls 
not in the stately Attic Greek, but in the homely dialect of 
Bceotia. The Ditmarsch dialect is the natural element of 
Klaus Groth’s poems. They grow and flourish in it as water- 
lilies do in water, and the translator who separates them 
from it must be prepared to see their beauty parch up and 
die. 

The poet’s love for this language was quite as great as for 
the people that spoke it. To prove that it was a really 

* living fountain,’ and could be used as a vehicle of poetry, 
was the ambition of his life*. Long after ‘ Quickbom ’ had 
achieved its success, he wrote of it: ‘I am wont to regard 
‘ this book, not as something I have given, but something I 
‘have received. The only merit I lay claim to is having 

* recognised the capabilities of our language; and I would 
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* refer every one not to the book, but to the “ living fountain ** 
‘ from which it has been created.* The latent capabilities of 
the Ditmaxsch dialect we fully admit—‘ Quickbom * itself 
bears evidence to them. But that Low-Germau can ever 
hold her own against her High-German sister, as his * Letters 
‘ on Low- and High-German ’ attempt to show, we can only 
regard as a poet’s dream. There is something pathetic in 
the passion and the ingenuity which he spends in this hope¬ 
less task. The spirit of progress will not listen to the appeals 
or even to the arguments of a poet. She obeys no law but 
the Survival of the fittest; and all that is unfit, however 
beautiful, melts away before her breath. The railway and 
the telegraph are rapidly doing their work. The Gaelic in 
Scotland, the Welsh in Wales, the Breton in France, are 
fast dying out. The superstitions, the characters, the very 
costumes that accompanied them are all but vanished. And 
what is happening there will happen in the Ditmarsch too. 
The German empire has already devoured her independence: 
ere long her language will follow it. 

When our poet first turned his attention to his native' 
tongue, he found it clogged with the rust and dust of cen¬ 
turies. Not only must it be freed from these, but the 
workman must learn to handle his tools. Accordingly we 
find him setting himself diligently to practise the translation 
of German poetry into the Ditmarsch dialect. The German 
forms, however, were too familiar and too persistent to be 
shaken off in this way ; and it became necessary to seek his 
models in some less kindred tongue. Those models he ulti¬ 
mately found in the poems of Robert Burns. By translating 
a number of those—notably ‘ Tam o’ Shanter *—he soon 
acquired the needful facility in handling Low-German. 

It was not unlikely that Klaus Groth should have his 
sympathy awakened by a certain similarit}’^ between Burns’s 
circumstances and his own. Burns, like himself, was a man 
sprung from the people, and one whose highest ambition was 
to be the poet of his people;— 

‘ That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a saug at least.’ 

Burns, too, had written in the dialect of his fellow 
peasants, and had succeeded in painting humble peasant 
life with a poetry and pathos never before attained. And 
yet the two poets have little in common. They differ as 
widely as the two countries they dwelt in; as the * land of 
‘ the mountain and the flood * differs from the low, flat Dit- 
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marsoli. The Scotchman’s wit, as well as his strength, is 
wanting in the Ditmarsch poet; but in pathos they are 
equally met; while the latter even surpasses in the por¬ 
trayal of peasant life, and the depiction of peasant character. 

* Tam o’ Shanter ’ and ‘ The Address to the De’il,’ with their 
marvellous alloy of sublimity, humour, and pathos, would be 
far beyond the powers of Klaus Groth. We might say they 
would be beyond the powers of any one except Burns him¬ 
self. But the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is quite within 
his reach. 

The widest point of separation between the two poets is 
the difference in what Matthew Arnold would call their 

* criticism of life.* Burns, throughout his whole career, had 
been condemned to fight with poverty, and was, or thought 
he was, the victim of oppression and neglect. His ambi¬ 
tions had ever been frustrated, and he was driven to regard 
life through a medium of disappointment and discontent. 
Klaus Groth, on the other hand, had never known what grief 
and disappointment were. Contentment is the key-note to 
aU his poems. It is thus he expresses his view of life by the 
mouth of one of his characters;— 

‘ And baa the world grown sadder than of old ? 

Let him but take a closer, surer look ; 

And, if within himself be found a heart. 

Then he will see the world is still as true. 

As happy, tmd as homely, and as gay 
As all the fairest tales that e’er were told.’ 

The trait which specially strikes us in Klaus Groth is 
precisely what the ablest of Burns’s critics deplores his not 
having possessed—‘ a true religious principle of morals.’ 
In eveiything, Klaus Groth is religious. The contemplation 
of nature ‘ ^sturbs him with the joy of elevated thoughts.’ 
The quiet summer evening awakens thoughts of the peace 
of Heaven and invites him to prayer. 

‘ The world around is sleeping. 

Deep sunk in dreams it lies; 

No sound of mirth or weeping 
Disturbs the silent skies.’ 

• ••••• 

All care and strife allaying, 

Heaven sheds her peace abroad: 

It is a time for praying, 

Oh, hear me, gracious God I * 

But he ia not given to moralising. His poems are highly 
moral, but they carry their moral in them: they have none 
attached. 
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It is in the form of some of his songs that Burnses influ¬ 
ence has really made itself felt in EUans Groth’s poetry. 
Onr readers may have noticed some traces of this in a poem 
already cited; but in * Min Anna * he cannot fail to be struck 
with it. We give the original of this song, as well as a 
translation;— 


< Min Anna is en Ros’ so roth, 

Min Anna is min Blom, 

Min Anna is en 8w61k to Fot, 

Min Anna is as mclk un Blot, 

As Appel oppen Bom. 

De Vullmach hett en Appelgarn, 

Un Rosen inno Strat; 

De Vnllniach kunn sin Rosen wahrn, 
De Vullmach kann sin Appeln am; 
Min Anna is min Stat 1 


My Annie’s like the rose so red. 

My own sweet flower is she; 

As swallows’ light, my Annie’s tread, 
My Annie’.s cheek’s with crimson shed, 
Like apple on the tree. 

The Squire has fields of apples full. 
And beds of roses blown; 

And let the Squire his apples pull. 
And let the Squire his roses cull, 

My Annie’s still niy own 1 


Se is min Slat, se is min Freicl, 

Un Allens alltomal; 

Un wenn de Wind de Rosen weiht, 
Un wenn de 'Wind de Api^cln licit: 
Sc fallt mi nich lieudal. 


She is my own, she is my alh 
And more than all to me. 

And when at windy winter’s call 
The roses fade, and apples fall. 
Nor fade nor fall will slic. 


Se fallt ni af, sc fallt ni hiii, 

Se hett son frischen Moth ; 

So bloht min Hart, so bloht luin 
Sinn, 

Min Anna bliist dc Blom deriu 
Bet an min sell Dod. 


Ah, no ! she’ll never faded grow. 
She’s alw:iys bright and gay ; 

But while life through m 3 ’ heart shall 
flow, 

Annie still its flower shall blow, 
Yes, till my dying day. 


The greater part of ‘ Quickborn ’ is occupied by short lyric 
poems and songs. We shall single out a few by way of 
illustration. They are not necessarily the finest, but they 
are representative. 

The decay of nature in autumn has afforded a theme to so 
many poets, that their treatment of it might be used as a 
standard of comparison of their different manners as well as 
their different merits. Here is how Klaus Groth treats this 
subject:— 

‘ The sununer now is waning fast; 

Her farewell greeting, see; 

Of all the flowers I’ve culled the last, 

A posy, Love, for thee. 

And when the first ones bloom anew, 

If bloom they ever will, 

God only grant they find us two 
Beside each other still! 


Then, though the seasons fail to bring 
The flowers they brought before. 

Sweet Hope will paint all gay, and Spring 
Will bloom for us once more.’ 
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Very cliaracteristic too is the little poem * As ik wegging/ 
It is invested with a peculiar interest, as having been the 
favourite of Heine, and translated into French prose by his 
friend Reinhardt, under Heine’s ovm supervision:— 

* Du brochst mi bet den Barg tohdch 
De SUnn de sack hendal: 

Do 8^ du sachen^ dat war Tid, 

Un wunst di mit enmaL 

Do stunn ik dar un seeg opt Holt, 

Gron inne Abendsunn, 

Deen seeg ik langs den smallen Weg, 

Dar gingst du rubi bin. 

Do weerst du weg, dock weer de Thorn 
Noch smuck un blank to sehn ; 

Ik gung de anner Sid hendal: 

Dar weer ik ganz alleen, 

Niis hef[ ik bfter Assched iiam’— 

Got wett wa mennimal I 

Min hart dat is dar baben blebn 
Siiht vun den Barg hendal/ 

The simple rusticity of this poem would be quite incon¬ 
gruous with the conventionality of French verse, ?ind 
Reinhardt has done well in avoiding it. 

‘ Tu me conduisis jusqu’en haut sur la montagne ; le soleil s’qbaissait 
vers I’horizon; alors tu dis a voix basse, qu’il se faisait tard dt5ja, et 
tu te retournas soudain, 

^ Je restai h\, immobile, et je regardai d*en haut la fori*t qui verdoyait 
au soleil du soir; puis je regardai le long du chemin 6troit, oh tu 
t’en allais tranquillemcnt. 

^ Et puis tu disparus; mals je voyais encore la belle et blanche tour 
de rdglise. Je descendis de Tautre cote de la montagne, et alors je fus 
tout k fait seul. 

*Plu8 tard, j’ai souvont encore pris conge de toi en esprit—Dieu 
salt combien de fois! Mon cccur est rcste la-haut sur la montagne, ct il 
regarde en bas dans la valine.’ 

One more example, and we shall take leave of this part 
of ‘Quickborn.’ It is one of his dunjensy or little songs 
{cantilenm). 

* No ditch is so deep, nor so high any wall, 

If two love each other, they’ll meet spite of all. 

4 

No storm is so blinding, no night is so black, 

If two lovers tryste, they will still find the track. 
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If the moon doean’t shine, there’s a star in the sky, 

Or a lantern at least, or a torch handy by. 

O’er the ditch there’s a bridge, there’s a gap in the wall, 

If two love each other, they’ll meet spite of all.’ 

To some of our readers this glimpse of Klaus Groth’s Low- 
German lyrics may recall the Low-English poems—as we 
might aptly describe them—^which Mr. Barnes has written 
in the Dorset dialect; * and a closer study of both poets will 
confirm this impression. Mr. Barnes has bestowed much 
study on the philology and history of the dialect in which 
he writes, and his researches greatly increase our interest in 
Klaus Groth’s country, for they point to the conclusion that 
it was from this very part of Europe that the ancestors of 
our West-of-England countrymen originally came. ‘The 
‘ rustic dialect of Dorsetshire,* Mr. Barnes believes, ‘ has 

* come down by independent descent from the Saxon dialect 
‘ which our forefathers, the followers of the Saxon leaders, 
‘ Cerdic and Cynric, Porta, Stuf, and Wihtgar, brought from 
‘ the South of Denmark, their island seat, which King Alfred 

* calls “ Eald Seaxan ” or Old Saxony, in what is now Hol- 
‘ stein, and from the three islands, Nordstrand, Busen, and 
‘ Heligoland.’ There exists, therefore, a nearer kindred 
than the mere touch of nature between the Dorset peasantry 
and the peasantry of the Ditmarsch; and we may well be 
prepared to find a likeness between the poems which inter¬ 
pret the life and sentiments of each. Such a likeness bears 
the surest testimony to the truth of both their poets. We 
find the harvest-homes and Christmas festivals as merry 
amongst the descendants of Cerdic and Cynric in Dorset¬ 
shire as amongst the descendants of those they left behind 
them centuries ago, in their distant home across the seas. 
They laugh over the same pleasures,- they weep over the 
same griefs. Even in their rustic superstitions they are the 
same. That dre-aded ‘ weepen leiidy * whose ghost may be 
seen in the vale of Blackmore, 

‘ When liiate o’ nights, .-ibove the green 
By thik wold house, the moon do sheen,’ 

reminds us of the kindred ghost who haunts ‘ dat gruli hus * 
away in the Ditmarsch. In his memories of childhood Mr. 

* ‘ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect,’ by William Barnes. 
London: 1883. But the first edition of these charming poems was 
published thirty years ago. 
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Bames is at his best, and it is there too that he most closely 
resembles Klaus Groth: 

‘ How mother, when we used to stun 
Her head wi’ all our naisy fun, 

■ Did wish us all a-gone vrom hwome; 

An’ now that zome be dead, an’ zome 
A-gone, and aU the pleiice is dum’, 

How she do wish, wi’ useless tears, 

To have ageiin about her ears 
The vaices that be gone.’ 

Verses like these—and Mr. Barnes’s rural poems are full of 
them—owe their charm to the same secret as Klaus Groth’s; 
they come directly from the heart, and they go as directly 
to it. 

Whatever may be the merit of the lyrics and songs, it is 
in his longer poems—the ‘ Family Scenes ’ and Idylls—^that 
Klaus Groth is really at his best. There he has full scope for 
displaying his skill in the depiction of scenery and character; 
and it is this skill which constitutes his special excellence. 

The * Family Scenes ’ consist of a series of detached 
episodes in the every-day life of a peasant family. The 
characters that enact them are unmistakably himself and the 
members of his own household, disguised by nothing but 
their names. We may, perhaps, be able to give our readers 
a general idea of the character of those ‘ Family Scenes ’ by 
giving an outline of the finest of the series, the one entitled 
* Sunday Morning.’ Such a description cannot, of course, 
convey any of the beauty of the original. It is impossible 
to describe the perfume of - a violet. But it will allow an 
intelligent reader to form some conception of the plan of 
the poem, and of the kind of beauty which abounds in it. 

The scene opens -with the mother dusting at the cottage 
door early on the Sunday morning, while a neighbour’s wife 
stands by talking to her. Her little son is, naturally enough, 
the subject of conversation, and the mother softly pushes the 
door ajar so that her neighbour gets a peep into the clean, 
comfortable room. There, seated by the fire with a book 
open on his knee, is the old grandfather; while his little 
grandson leans over the side of his arm-chair looking on to 
the book and trying his best to follow. In depicting this 
group the poet uses his wonderful descriptive powers with 
great skill. It is a marvel of ‘ word-painting ’ in the most 
literal sense. Presently voices and footsteps are heard: it 
is Christian himself, the good man of the house, returning 
from his morning stroll round the farm. He has met 
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with his brother-in-law, ‘Uncle Hans/ and brought him 
back with him. The old grandfather welcomes both; the 
book is laid aside, and the simmering coffee is taken off the 
fire and poured into the blue cups that have been standing 
on the table all ready. Sitting over their coffee, they begin 
to talk about America, and both father and uncle vie with 
each other in relating the glowing tales they have heard of 
this wonderful country, where rich crops grow up without 
tilling the ground, and cattle run wild, so that one can have 
them for the catching. Then they conti’ast with all this the 
oppression, the competition, and the hard times at home, 
until Christian exclaims, that if his old father will only con¬ 
sent to the change, he is ready to emigrate to this new land. 
The grandfather, who has up to this point remained a silent 
listener, now joins in with an indignant protest. No, they 
may go if they choose; but he will never come. One cannot 
change his home as one would change his coat. He could 
not live without a Fatherland, and those who went there had 
none. 

‘ Our sires of old have bled in Freedom’s cause ; 

This land is still all teeming with their blood. 

There Hows a drop of it in every vein, 

Be it howe’er so humble, or so high. 

This is true Freedom, this that dwells within, 

Tliat’s born and bred in us from sire to son. 

Thi.s makes the meanest of us frank and proud, 

And makes the best so good, and brave, and true. 

All else is idle talk. When Slavery comes. 

She comes not from above, but from below. 

‘ Powerless are tyrants, if their slaves be brave.’ 

No, they might go, but he would not. An old tree-stump 
will not trajisplaiit. All his dearest memories circle rouud 
the little cottage they are sitting in. He tells them how he 
bought it years ago ; and how he brought his wife to see it 
just after they were betrothed; and how they both lived in 
it so happily till she died. 

‘ ’Twas here I watched her lying cold and still— 

Followed her coffin down tliat very path. 

I’ve carried seven children to tlieir graves. 

It seems as though I saw their coffins now, 

All borne together in one long sad train, 

Some little and some big. Christian alone is left. 

He’s just as old as yon big ash-tree. Yea, 

I planted it the day that he was born. 

The smaller one is younger; so’s the poplar. 

The oak is for my eldest; he died soon. 
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The chestnut-tree I found here when I came, 

But brought the oak with me from Norderwald. 

How they’ve all grown 1 They seem for ever young; 

But man must come and go like grass and fiowers.’ 

Touched by the old man’s words, his little grandson steals 
to his side and clasps his arm. Christian rises, lays his one 
hand on his little son’s head, and clasps his father’s hand 
with the other. 

‘ And there they stood like a three-bladed clover—• 

The very same in figure, form, anti face; 

And yet as different as the Spring from Autumn— 

Tlie long white winter separating both,’ 

Just then the church bells ring out through the quiet morning 
air, and the old man rises up and leads the way to church, to 
pray that they may never have to leave their dear old home. 

In depicting those humble scenes, Klaus Groth reminds us 
of the Dutch painters. He has all their realism and all 
their love of colour and expression. But, unlike those 
painters, he never revels in what is vulgar merely because it 
is vulgar. There is not a touch of cynicism in any line ho 
ever wrote. And yet he is as alive to the humorous side of 
low life as Brower or Jan Steen himself. One of his poems 
tells the story of the adventures of three cobblers, who set 
out on a fishing expedition, and catch nothing but a frog, a 
drowned cat, and a good drenching, but are so frightened to 
come home to their wives with nothing better to show for 
their daj^’s outing, that they invest in a basket of fish on 
their way back. This piece is highly humorous. He laughs 
imsparingly at the unlucky cobblers, but it is a good-natured, 
hearty laugh, and not the cynical sneer of Jan Steen. 

Of the Idylls, ‘From the Marsch ’ {Ut de Marsch) is con¬ 
sidered by the poet himself to be the best. The story is 
told in three cantos, and is extremely simple. The heroine 
is the daughter of the VulhnacJi. There is a Vullmach in 
many of Klaus Groth’s stories: he is the chief magistrate 
of the village, and is looked on by the villagers as being 
almost as great a man as the king himself. The Vullmach’s 
daughter and young Reimer, the schoolmaster’s son, fall in 
love. Reimer is secretary to the Vullmach, who, like Balzac’s 
‘ P^re Grandet,’ is a village Rothschild. He has speculations 
all over the country-side, and everything that he touches 
prospers. Reimer is kept working day and night, looking 
after his employer’s affairs, and works cheerfully for his 
sweetheart’s sake. But her father is ambitious, and, though 
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he adores his daughter, he will not hear of her wedding one 
so far beneath her as Beimer, the schoolmaster’s son. She 
dies of grief, and leaves them both broken-hearted. 

We have said that ‘From the Marsch’ was considered 
by the poet himself the best of his Idylls. Poets, however, ’ 
are seldom the best judges of their works; and we think 
that most would give the palm to ‘ Peter Kunrad.’ Peter, a 
simple-minded peasant, falls in love with a little actress girl, 
who has come to the village with a company of travelling 
actors. To the great grief of his mother, and the scandal 
of the neighbourhood, he resolves to marry her. The girl 
turns out quite worthy of the good fellow’s love j but nothing 
will overcome the prejudice of the neighbours, who refuse 
to have any intercourse with one they consider so low and 
scandalous a character as an actress. So much do their 
coldness and insults prey upon the poor girl, that her parents 
come and steal her away; and honest Peter Kunrad sinks 
under the weight of grief and shame. The character of 
Peter Kunrad is drawn with only a few strokes, but it is 
drawn to the life. We know him as if we had seen lijm and 
spoken to him, as if we had laughed at him when he first 
saw the play, and, like Fielding’s Mr. Partridge, took the 
whole thing for a reality, and attempted to rescue the 
heroine, to the consternation of both actors and audience; 
and this laughter ‘ forms the channel for a tear ’ when his 
misfortune overtakes him. ‘ Peter Kunrad ’ is quite entitled 
to be placed alongside of Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ 
Indeed the homely dialect in which it is written supplies a 
charm which is wanting in Goethe’s poem, and the value of 
Avhich we have already discussed. 

It is needless to give a further account of those Idylls. 
To epitomise the story of any of them in a few words would 
be easy; but to do so gives no idea of their charm ; it rather 
leads us to wonder where their charm can be. There is sn- 
subtle sort of beauty which escapes analysis. We often 
find something beautiful lurking in a simple homely scene— 
a common brick wall, perhaps, and a clump of trees—and 
yet we are quite at a loss to account for what that some¬ 
thing is. 

When ‘ Quickborn ’ was published, the merits of its author 
■ were speedily recognised in Germany and Denmark. The 
admiration in which Heine held his poems has already been 
referred, to. Gervinus, who was the first to notice him, has 
described his works as ‘ an oasis in the desert of the present.* 
W. von Humboldt, after poring over ‘ Quickborn ’ into the 
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small hours of the morning, vrrote to its author in terms of 
high praise, and showed his friendship for TiiTn in the most 
subst^tial way. The University of Bonn hastened to confer 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor, and he was after¬ 
wards appointed to the Chair Of Literature in ihe University 
of Kiel. 

‘ Quickborn ’ has been translated into Italian by Professor 
Teza, of Siena, and parts of it into French by Beinhai-dt. 
In England little has been done except by Professor Max 
Muller, who has noticed it in an article on ‘ Holstein and the 

* Holsteiners,’ now forming a chapter in his * Chips from a 

* German Workshop.’ The same able scholar, we believe, 
tried to produce a complete translation of ‘ Quickborn ’ in 
English, with the co-operation of others; but the difficulty of 
adequately rendering the poems into our language was so 
great that the scheme had to be abandoned. 

It is to the original, therefore, and not to any translation, 
that English readers must refer; and it is vastly better that 
it should be so. The strangeness of the dialect may at first 
present some difficulty; but with the help of Professor 
MiiUenhoff’s glossary, appended to the earlier editions of 
‘ Quickborn,’ or of the German translation accompanying the 
edition which heads this article, this difficulty may easily be 
overcome. To enjoy ‘ Quickborn,’ a thorough knowledge of 
Low-German is not required. Like John Inglesant with his 
Plato, we shall soon attain ‘ that lazy facility which always 

* gives a meaning, though often an incorrect one; not always 
‘ a matter of regret to an imaginative reader, as adding a 
‘ charm and, when his own thought is happy, a beauty.’ 
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Art. IV .—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, An Auto’biography, 
by the Eight Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
2 vols., 8vo. London: 1884. 

■p^NGLisH literature is not rich in political memoirs. We 
can hardly recall an instance, since the times of Lord 
Clarendon and Bishop Burnet, in which an English states¬ 
man, having filled offices of the first rank, has left behind 
him an autobiographical record of the events in which he 
played a part. It might be added, by way of contrast, that 
there is scarcely a French statesman or soldier of eminence 
who has not left some such record for the benefit of posterity; 
and the history of France for hundreds of years, from St. 
Louis and Philippe le Bel to the present time, may be read 
in the incomparable series of memoirs which are one of the 
most valuable possessions of the French language. Those 
who are curious in national characteristics might draw some 
inference from the fact; but we content ourselves with 
acknowledging that the French memoir-writers are far more 
numerous and brilliant than our own. We are, therefore, 
the more grateful to a veteran statesman, like Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, who consents to make his personal reminiscences and 
diaries the property of the public, and to retrace the inci¬ 
dents of a long and busy life, with entire truth and sim¬ 
plicity, in the language in which he recorded them at the 
time. Lord Malmesbury says, modestly enough, that 
the I’eaders of these Memoirs are not to expect a con¬ 
tinuous narrative, but rather a macedoine of memoranda, 
diary, and correspondence, recalling the social and political 
events of a life of seventy-seven years. As he wrote at the 
time of men, events, and common things, so he publishes 
his remarks, which have therefore the freshness and reality 
of a contemporaneous impression, for the most part brief, 
but essentially clear and true. 

And what a vista of incident and cliange does a retrospect 
of seventy years open to the view! Every reader of these 
volumes must be astonished at the prodigious number of 
events they revive in the memory, and at the velocity with 
which these events have succeeded each other and passed 
away. Hardly in any age has the world lived, so fast and 
seen so much, and undergone such vicissitudes. The con¬ 
ditions of time and space have been altered. Almost every 
action of our daily lives would have been impracticable 
seventy years ago. The forms, and even the substance, of 
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social and political life are changed —et nos mutamur in illis. 
The more important is it to trace, even in slight and fugitive 
lines, the process of this amazing transmutation, in which 
the younger generation rising about us finds it hard to 
believe. 

But Lord Malmesbury’s recollections have a higher 
character and purport than the record of common things. 
He has been through life a consistent member of the Tory 
Party. He became, upon the termination of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, and the rupture of the Conservative 
body, one of the leaders of the Protectionist section of it, 
the trusted and valued colleague of its chief. He held the 
office of Foreign Secretary in the Cabinets of Lord Derby 
in 1852 and 1858, and the Privy Seal in that of 1866. He 
supplies, therefore, an important element hitherto entirely 
wanting to the historian of these times, for he lets us into 
the comicils of the Tory leaders themselves; he produces 
with vei’y little reserve their correspondence with himself, 
which was at the time confidential, and is now historical. 
Our own knowledge of these transactions is naturally de¬ 
rived from the opposite sources of information, which have 
been more freely published to the world by other hands. 
Nothing is more curious than to compare the impression, 
produced by a given event or act of policy on the minds of 
those who were antagonists, and viewed the opposite side of 
the shield. 

In his youth Lord Malmesbury lived a good deal with the 
Whigs. His father-in-law, Lord Taiikervillc, had been a 
Whig. He visited the family of Lord Grey at Howick, and 
it was at Bowood that he first met Mr. Stanley, the future 
Lord Derby, then wearing, like his host, Lord Lansdowne, 
the blue coat and yellow waistcoat which were the appro¬ 
priate dress of the friends and followers of Mr. Fox. Later 
in life this acquaintance .ripened into the closest intimacy, 
and the record of Lord Malmesbury’s political relations with 
Lord Derby is the chief object and the most important 
result of this publication. It supplies us, for the first time, 
with authentic materials for the biography of that remark¬ 
able man, especially during his short Administrations of 1852 
and 1858, to which we shall presently have occasion to 
revert. Lord Derby’s numerous letters are of the utmost 
interest and value, and they do honour to his industry, 
foresight, and patriotism. It is a pleasing characteristic of 
English political life, or at least of what has been English 
political life, that its asperities are tempered by almost un- 
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broken personal and social relations. Lord Malmesbury 
bas been all bis life a strong Tory, but Lord Sydenbam, Lord 
Canning, and Sidney Herbert were bis most intimate friends; 
Lord Lansdowne writes bim an affectionate letter on bis 
leaving office; Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon assist 
him with tbeir counsels, and the battle of the night before 
on the opposing benches of Parliament is forgotten the 
next day at the dinner-table. ITow and then a little explo¬ 
sion of temper 'takes place, but it is laughed away, and 
inflicts no lasting wound on the friendships of a life. 

It was Lord Malmesbury’s good fortune to contract in his 
earlier years another intimacy which had a considerable in¬ 
fluence on his after-life. In the course of a Continental 
tour which he made in 1829, he was introduced at Rome by 
Madame de Guiccioli to the Duchesse de St. Leu, Queen 
Hortense, whoso house was one of the most agreeable resorts 
in the city. 

‘ Here for the first time I met Ilortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, then 
just of age. Nor would anybody at that time have predicted his great 
and romantic career. He was a wild harum-scarum youth, or Avhat 
the French call un crane, riding at full gallop down the streets to the 
peril of the public, fencing, and pistol-shooting, and apparently without 
serious thoughts of any kind, although even then he was possessed with 
the conviction that he would some day rule over Franco. We became 
friends, but at that time he evinced no remarkable talent or any fixed 
idea but the one I mention. It grew upon him with his growth, and 
increased daily until it ripened into a certainty. He was a very good 
horseman and proficient at athletic games, being short, but very active 
and muscular. His fiice was grave and dark, but redeemed by a 
singularly bright smile. Such was his personal appearance in 1829, 
at twenty-one years of age.’ 

Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with these remarkable men 
would suffice to give a peculiar interest to his Memoirs, and 
indeed his principal object appears to have been to sketch 
their characters. But his own public career entitles him to 
a distinguished place in our political history. He speaks of 
it with becoming modesty, and with no wish to exaggerate 
its importance. But the reader of these volumes will be 
satisfied that he deserves a higher rank than that previously 
awarded to him by public opinion. It was not till 1846, 
after the disruption of the Tory Party, and the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel, that Lord Malmesbury entered upon active 
political life, and he entered' upon it as the warm partisan 
of a logt cause. He never sat in the House of Commons, 
for although he once stood for Portsmouth and was a candi¬ 
date for the Borough of Wilton in 1841, his father’s death 
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at that very time placed him in the House of Peers. The 
strong excitement caused by the repeal of the Corn Laws 
roused his political energy, and he threw himself with ardour 
into the Protectionist party, led by Lord Derby, but con¬ 
demned at the outset to abandon the cause of Protection. 
In 1852, when Lord Derby rallied the forlorn hope of the 
Tories and formed a Government, the Foreign Office was 
placed in his hands, although he was entirely without 
official experience, and his knowledge of*diplomacy was 
derived from the careful study of his grandfather’s des¬ 
patches and correspondence, which he had recently pub¬ 
lished. But the love of letters and a ready appreciation of 
the foreign relations of the country and of the character of 
foreigners, with whose language and manners he was ex¬ 
tremely familiar, were hereditary in the Harris family, and 
there is no trace in his correspondence of the hand of a 
novice. It was the opinion of his successors in office, Lord 
John Bussell and Lord Clarendon, that the business of the 
department had been conducted with ability and dignity. 
Lord Malmesbury was never an ambitious politician. He 
accepted, more than he sought, the functions he was called 
upon to discharge, actuated mainly by a sense of duty to 
the House in which he sat, to the party which he had 
adopted, and to his country. “When he took office in 1852, 
the recent cowp d'etat in France, which placed Louis Napo¬ 
leon near the throne, had shaken the confidence of Europe, 
and raised in this country the liveliest apprehensions of 
what the renovated Empire might bring forth. Lord 
Malmesbury himself was viewed with suspicion from his 
known intimacy with the author of a revolution which 
was regarded in England as a detestable aggression on the 
liberties of France, and as an act dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. Here, however, his knowledge of the character 
and opinions of the future Emperor stood him in good stead. 
He firmly adhered to the conviction that peace and good¬ 
will to England were the basis of the Imperial policy, and 
he was right; but at that moment a friendly reliance on 
the intentions of the ruler of France was unpopular in an 
English Minister. 

As in 1852 Lord Malmesbury was accused of a leaning to 
Prance, so in 1859, when the Franco-Austrian war broke out 
in Italy, he was accused of a leaning to Austria, because at 
that time he strongly opposed the aggressive policy of 
Napoleon III., in the interest of the general peace. That 
war was more popular in England than it was in France, 
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because it bod for its object the independence of Italy. But, 
however desirable that object was to the Italians, more 
than one statesman thought that it might be too dearly 
purchased by the overthrow of the existing settlement of 
Europe. Lord Malmesbury foresaw that this was the letting 
out of waters. He even predicted that in the long run it 
would cost the Emperor his crown or his life. And it 
would not be difficult to show that the series of events 
which followed in succession the first outbreak of the 
military ambition and activity of France did in fact lead up 
to that catastrophe. Lord Malmesbury applied himself with 
success to localise the war, which he had not the power 
to prevent; but his exertions, at the time, were singularly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

Before we enter upon the more important passages to be 
found in these volumes, it is just to pay our tribute to their 
literary merit. The mere jottings of a diary have, of 
course, no literary pretensions, yet they sparkle with 
anecdote and incident, and they recall to memory a pro¬ 
digious number of persons and occurrences, extremely 
amusing to those who, like ourselves, can remember the 
greater part of them, and perhaps not less interesting to 
later generations, who see these ghosts and shadows of 
the nineteenth century flit before their eyes. But when 
Lord Malmesbury allows his pen to run freely, no one 
writes more pleasantly. In his introductory chapter he 
brings before us the naval review of 1814, which Prince 
Metternioh also witnessed in the Solent, and we mount the 
ancient galley of the Governor of the Isle of Wight, with 
its lofty gilded poop, dating from the days of William III. 
He describes with an ‘ eternal affection ’ that wild tract of 
moorland, stretching between Christchurch and Poole, in 
which the old manor house of Heron Court was planted by 
the Priors of Christchurch—a region now invaded by a 
thousand villas, but on which sixty years ago blackcock 
might be shot where the largest chtirch in Bouimemouth 
noAv stands, and where even the eagle and the bustard were 
not unknown. The last lesser bustard was shot there by; 
Lord Palmerston. 

At two-and-twenty he starts for the Continent, and 
escapes by a haiPs-breadth from the wound of a fencing- 
master at Geneva, who runs him through the body with a 
broken foil; and again in the Sicilian seas from the wreck 
of a vessel in which he had all but embarked. Connected 
by ^his marriage with the family of the Duo de Gramont 
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(Lady Malmesbury was a granddaughter of the old Due de 
Gramont, who arrested the Cardinal de Rohan at Versailles, 
and lived to tell the story fifty years afterwards); received as 
a confidential friend by the heir of the Bonapartes, whom 
he saw in aU the vicissitudes of fortune, in England, at 
Ham, upon the throne in Paris, and upon his death-bed at 
Chislehurst; acquainted, as few Englishmen are, with every 
province of Prance by frequent excursions to that country. 
Lord Malmesbury’s notes of French society and manners 
are of extraordinary variety and interest.* 

And if we turn from Courts and Cabinets to his life in the 

Highlands, where he rented for many years the shootings of 

Achnacarry from Cameron of Lochiel, on the west coast, our 

author becomes the ardent and successful sportsman, passing 

months in that wild scenery which he knew how to describe 

and to enjoy. We must cite the following passage, which 

has something of the lightness of touch of our old friend 

Mrs. Barbauld;— 

« 

^ Sept€7nber 29th .—A tremendous gale and rain. The whole party 
sat together in the drawing-room, each obliged to tell a story. Mine 
was as follows, and was founded on the fact that Richelieu had refused 
to shoot with Loughborough in consequence of his always hunting his 
pointers down wind :— 

‘ There was once a yotmg Highland shepherd, who was drinking at 
a burn, and being in the humour of desiring all sorts of things that 
he had never seen or possessed, he wished that one of the fairies lie 
had heard of, who haimted the place, would appear and give him 
whatever he wanted. At that moment his dog howled, and a pixie 
stood before him. “ I have heard you," she said, “ as I sat under that 
pebble in the burn, and I will give you whatever you wish for, but it 
must be one thing only and for ever.” Thank you,” said the lad, 
not at all alarmed, I have only one desire in the world, and that is 
to go to sea and become a rich merchant.” This happened before 
steamers were invented, and the fairy answered most graciously, “ Mr. 
MacGuffog, I will give you what is the most essential thing for a 
prosperous voyage and successful trading—namely, wherever you go 
you shall have a fair wind whichever way you turn yourself or your 
ship.” The young MacGuffog fell on his knees with gratitude, and 
having given the fairy a pull at his whisky-flask, went forthwith to 


* Sometimes hia transitions are rather abrupt, as if he thought that 
his readers had as good a memory as his own. Thus, after saying that 
Lady Tankerville, hia mother-in-law, Avas a Gramont, he passes imme- 
diatdy to Count d’Orsay without explaining the connexion. The 
young Duchesse de Guiche, afterwards Duchesse de Gramont—a lady 
still alive—was Count d’Orsay’s sister; the Count was therefore allied 
by marriage to Lady Tankerville’s family. 
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Fort William^ and enligted as a cabin-boy on board a merchantman. 
It was not very long before the fact became known that whatever ship 
he was on board always had the wind astern; all the trading captains 
hired him at any price, but he soon gained enough to sail on his own 
account, and by the time he was thi^, the rapid voyages he invariably 
made cut out everybody else, and gave him such advantages that he 
realised a large fortune. He then remembered his native hills, and 
determined to buy an estate upon them. This he did, but he felt that 
he was not really a Highland gentleman without a deer-forest, and 
therefore he extended his domain, took off the sheep, and hired the 
best stalker in Scotland. All this being prepared for bis happiness 
and amusement, he started with him to stalk in his own forest, but day 
after day he was disappointed by the perverseness of the weather, the 
wind constantly changing the moment he went out. Whatever circuits 
he took he found himself always going down wind, so that, whether as 
single deer or herds, no animal allowed him to approach within a 
quarter of a mile. He looked upon this merely as a piece of bad luck, 
till by chance, crossing the burn on which he had seen the pixie 
fifteen years before, ho heard a tiny giggle and then a long low laugh. 
Turning round, he saw the little woman, and then the terrible truth 
broke upon him that if he lived to a thousand years lie never could 
possibly kill a stag." 

We must here intercalate—for iu this kaleidoscope diary 
incidents occur in a perplexing varietj’-—Lord Malmesburj'^s 
very curious account of his visit to Louis Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, then a prisoner at Hatn, in April 1845 :— 

^ Aprilf London .—I am just returned from the Castle of Ham, on 
the Somme, where I have been to see Prince Louis Napoleon in the 
prison in which he has been confined since 1810. Early last January 
ho sent M. Ornano to London to ask me to come and ace him on a 
matter of vital importance to himself, bringing a small almanack for 
the year, with a vignette of the fortress of Ilarn painted in miniature 
on the cover. I was unable to go till now, and having obtained with 
some difficulty a permission from M. Guizot to sec the Prince, I went 
to Ham on April 20. I found him little changed, although he had 
been imprisoned five years, and very much pleased to see an old 
friend fresh from the outer world, and that world London. As I liad 
only half a day allowed me for the interview, he confessed that, 
although his confidence and courage remained unabated, he was weary 
of his prison, from which he saw no chance of escaping, as he knew 
that the French Government gave him opportunities of doing so that 
they might shoot him in the act. He stated that a deputation had 
arrived from Ecuador offering him the Presidency of that Republic if 
Louis Philippe would release him, and in that case he would give the 
King his parole never to return to Europe. He had, therefore, sent 
for me as a supporter and friend of Sir R. Peel, at that time our Prime 
Minister, to urge Sir Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe to comply 
with his wishes, promising every possible guarantee for his good faith. 
The Prince was Adi of a plan for a new canal in Nicaragua, that pro- 
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miBed every kind of advantage to Britieh commerce. As a precedent 
for English official interference I was to quote Earl Grey’s in favour of 
Prince Polignac^s release in 1880. 1 assured the Prince that I would 
do my best; but added that Lord Aberdeen was our Foreign Secretary, 
and that there was nothing of romance in his character. At this time 
Prince Louis was deeply engaged in writing the history of Artillery, 
and he took an hour in making me explain the meaning of several 
technical words in English, which he wished translated. He gave me 
a full account of his &ilure at Boulogne, which he declared was entirely 
owing to the sudden illness of the officer of the day whom he had 
secured, and who was to have given up the barracks at once. The 
soldiers had mostly been gained, and the prestige of his name in the 
French army was universal. To prove tliis, he assured me that the 
cavalry escort of lancers who accompanied him to llam made him con¬ 
stant gestures of sympathy on the road. He then said, “ You sec the 
“ sentry under my window ? I do not know whether he is one of 

mine or not; if he is he will cross his arms, if not, he will do 
“ nothing when I make a sign.” He went to the window and stroked 
his moustache, but there was no response until three were relieved, 
when the soldier answered by crossing his arms over his musket. The 
Prince then said, “ You see that my partisans arc unknown to me, and 

so am I to them. My power is in an immortal name, and in that 
“ only; but I have waited long enough, and cannot endure imprison- 
“ ment any longer.” I understood that Count Montholon and Dr. 
Conneau, with his valet, Thelin, were his fellow-prisoners at Ham. 
After a stay of three hours I left the prison, and returned to London 
deeply impressed with the calm resolution, or rather philosophy, of this 
man, but putting little faith as to his ever renouncing [qu, ? mounting] 
the throne of Prance. Very few in a miserable prison like this, isolated 
and quasi-forgotten, would have kept their intellect braced by constant 
day studies and original compositions, as Louis Bonaparte did diu'ing 
the last five years in the fortress of Ham. 

^ The day aftex I arrived in London I saw Sir Kobert Peel, and 
related my interview and message to him. He seemed to be greatly 
interested, and certainly not averse to apply to the French Government 
in the Prince’s favour on his conditions, but said lie must consult Lord 
Aberdeen, which of course was inevitable. That evening he wrote to 
me to say that Lord Aberdeen “ would not hoar of it.” Who can tell 
how this decision of the noble lord may influence future history ? ’ 

(Vol. i. p. 157.) 

We are compelled, by the limits of this article, to pass over 
numerous anecdotes and incidents of sport, society, and 
travel, which our readers will find for themselves in Lord 
Mabnesbury’s pages, and we proceed to the more Bubstantial 
portions of his work, which are the fit subjects of discussion 
and criticlBm. 

Lord Malmesbury, as has been said, took his seat in the 
House of Lords in 1841, on the death of his father, who had 
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rather dissuaded than encouraged him to enter public life. 
He appears for some years to have taken no active part in 
politics, and although he had applauded Sir Robert PeePs 
gallant struggle in 1835, we think we can trace at a later 
period something of that distrust of their great leader 
which the High Tory Party did not care to conceal, and 
which ultimately broke out in the invectives of Mr. Disraeli. 
In 1839 Sir Robert Peel had ‘ implored the Conservatives to 
‘ be united and not to split upon minor differences with 
‘ respect to the Com Laws, declaring himself to be in favour 
‘ of the present system, against fixed duty or any alteration 
‘ whatever.’ * That was the shibboleth of the Tory Party. 
But many things occurred, after Peel’s accession to office, to 
shake their faith. In 1843 Lord Malmesbury says: ‘ Many 
‘ Conservatives think that Peel truckles to the Radicals, and 
‘ throws over his friends; ’ and in the preceding year, 1842, 
he had actually brought in a Corn Bill:— 

‘ February 7th. —Sir Robert Peel has brought in his Bill upon the 
Corn Laws, which is no less than taking off more than half the present 
duty. Nobody expected such a sweeping measure, and there is great 
consternation amongst the Conservatives. It is clear that he has 
thrown over the landed interest, as my father always said he would. 

. . . Sly steward says that the landed proprietors will lose at least 15 
per cent, of their rents by Peel’s bi!l.|,’ (Vol. i. p. 139.) 

To which Lord Malmesbury adds in a note that ‘ Experience 
‘ has shown that this is far under the mark: ’ he does not 
appear to notice that rents had been artificially raised by 
the effect of the Protective system, which was precisely 
the grievance complained of by the nation. Sir Ro^rt Peel 
was not unconscious of the rift in the party of which he was 
the illustrious chief, and even when his administration was 
apparently at the height of its power, he foresaw its dissolu¬ 
tion. The studied silence of Lord Malmesbury with reference 
to the head of the Government in these years is significant. 
Lord Stanley appears to have been the only member of the 
Cabinet with whom he lived on confidential terms. Mr. 
Gladstone he did not even know by sight, for he writes on 
November 7, 1844;— 

‘ November 7th. —Dined with the Cannings and met Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Phillimore. We were curious to see the former, as he is a 
man who is much spoken of as one who will come to the fhint. We 
were disappointed at his appearance, which is that of a Roman 
Catholic eocleaiostio, but he is very agreeable.’ (Vol. i. p. 155.) 


* Vol. i. p. 98. 
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Yet Mr. Gladstone had then been a distinguished member 
of the Conservative Cabinet for three years. 

The decision of Sir Robert Peel and some of his colleagues 
to propose the repeal of the Com Laws in December 1845 
came, nevertheless, like a thunder-clap on the stout adherents 
to Protection and what was termed the Agriculturist interest. 
Lord Malmesbury seems, oddly enough, to have been told 
that the objection to Lord Palmerston as Foreign Minister, 
which led to the failure of Lord John Russeirs attempt to 
form a Government at that time, proceeded from Louis 
Philippe —an absurd supposition! The objector, as is well 
known, was Lord Grey. However, Sir Robert Peel resumed 
office, and proceeded with his measui^e. Lord Stanley re¬ 
signed for no other reason than his objection to Sir Robert’s 
Corn Law policy, and the disruption of the Conservative 
Party took place. This roused Lord Malmesbury into action. 
He spoke in favour of Protection on the Address, and thence¬ 
forward took a prominent part in the organisation of the 
Tory Opposition. The details are curious :— 

^February —Returned to Heron Court from London, and saw 

Lord Stanley there, who is decidedly against Peel’s measure, and 
though disinclined at present to take the lead of the Agricultural party, 
will certainly do so at some future period. lie thinks that any 
attempt to form a Government at present from amongst our party 
would be premature, from the want of an experienced leader in the 
House of Commons, and the only way to rally and unite the party is 
in opposition. Therefore, the Whigs must first come in. Tl\o Duk<^ 
of Wellington, though ho supports the measure, is against it, and told 
Lord Stanley that his only reason for staying in and supporting Peel 
was for the sake of the Queen and the peace of the country. He 
deeply lamented that Peel had brought the measure forward, thouglit 
he was quite wrong, that he had broken up a noble party, and that it 
was for him (Lord Stanley) to rally it again, his own career was 
nearly ended, and that Stanley must be leader of the party. Lord 
Beaiunont went to the Duke and asked him to grant him a committee 
for an inquiry into the burthen on land, and he first tried to persuade 
him to give it tip, but finding him firm he said, “Well, my good 
“ fellow, you must have it. I will not oppose it; I am quite of your 

“ opinion on the subject; it is ad-d mess, but I must look to the 

“ peace of the country jmd the Queen.” It is evident from hia whole 
conduct lately this is his sincere opinion, for though ho retains office 
he has never said a word in defence of Peel or hia measure. He sits 
on the Government bench with hia hat drawn over his face, apparently 
indifEerent to all the attacks made on the Government, never saying a 
word in answer. 

* March 2l8i.—Lord Stanley is now established in the direction of 
Ihe Protectionist party. He presented some petitions yesterday in 
&YOUT of Protection, and took the opportunity of declaring himself 
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against Peel’s Bill for repealing the Corn Laws. This will fix many 
waverers who have been inclined to vote wUh Peel though disliking 
his measure.’ (Vol. i. p. 166.) 

It is far too late in the day to criticise the conduct of Lord 
Derby and his friends on this occasion. But this disruption 
inflicted a blow on the Conservative Party from which it did 
not recover for thirty years ; much larger interests than 
those of a duty on corn were sacrificed; many old ties of 
political allegiance were broken; and the ground taken up 
by the Protectionist party was so untenable, that their first 
act, when they came back to office, was to repudiate Pro- 
, tection. 

Hostilities were carried on, as is well known, with great 
acrimony by Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli for 
several years. But in 1848 Lord George threw up the 
leadership of the Protectionists in the House of Commons, 
because he conceived himself to have been aflronted by Mr. 
Beresford. He was succeeded by Lord Granby as leader. 
Mr. Disraeli’s name was not put forward, though, as Lord 
Malmesbury shrewdly remarked, ‘ whoever in future may 
‘ take the lead in the House of Commons by election, he 
‘ must virtually and practically hold that office.’ In the 
following September Lord George Bentinck died. A year 
later Mr. Disraeli wrote to Lord Malmesbury ;— 

‘ The scandal of our provincial movement is great and flagrant, but I 
hope the evil is more superficial than it seems, and that, with tact and 
temper, the ship may be righted. I have spared no effort, nor has 
Beresford, but we have had to deal with a wrong-headed man. 

* Ever yours sincerely, 

‘ B. Disraeli.’ 

Was Mr. Disraeli already engaged in writing the panegyric 
of his late ally, which he called a biography ? 

Lord John Russell’s administration Avas weak—weakened 
rather by internal dissensions in the Liberal Party than by 
the attacks of the Opposition, for the country was firm in 
defence of Free-trade, and the Tories were flogging a dead 
horse in their zeal for Protection. But on February 22, 
1851, Lord John, having been beaten on a division on the 
County Franchise by Mr. Locke King, suddenly resigned. 
Lord Stanley was sent for by the Queen ; on his failure to 
form a Ministry, an attempt was made to effect a coalition 
between the Whigs and the Peelites, which failed, from the 
refusal of Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham to support 
the Anti-Papal Bill. Lord Stanley then tried his hand 
again, and again failed; upon which Lord John resumed 
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office. We published Lord Aberdeen’s account of this curious 
transaction a year ago in reviewing his correspondence.* 
We are now enabled by Lord Malmesbury to state what 
took place at the Conservative councils—a very character¬ 
istic and amusing account of the scene ;— 

‘ Lord Stanley to Lord M. 

‘St. James’s Square*: Feb. 2$^ 1851. 

* Dear Malmesbury,—I must see you without a moment’s delay. 
John Russell’s attempted reconstruction has failed, the Peelitea cannot 
form a Government, and I shall have to try my hand. Let me see 
you, if possible, in the course of to-morrow. 

^ Yours over, 

‘ Stanley/ 

'‘Fehruary —^Lord John Russell has failed, and the Queen has 

again sent for Lord Stanley. 

^ February 27th ,—All the Peelites h*ave refused to join Lord Stanley, 
although ho offered Gladstone and Canning Cabinet places—the former 
Foreign Affairs. [This is a mistake. The Foreign Office was offered 
to Sir Stratford Canning.] I think Lord Stanley will be unable to 
form a Government, but a few others and myself arc to meet at his 
house at one o’clock, when it will probably be decided whether he 
gives up the attempt or not. My impression is that he will do so. 
Lord Aberdeen refused to attempt the task of forming a Cabinet, and 
yet the Peelites decline to join either the Whigs or us. I can’t imagine 
■what they want, for, being the weakest party in the country, they can’t 
hope to govern by themselves. 

‘ February 28^/^.—^We met at Lord Stanley’s in St. James's Square, 
and have failed in forming a Government. lie had previously re¬ 
quested me to take the Colonial Office, which I consider a great 
compliment, as it is one of the * liardest "worked of places. Those 
assembled were—Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakingtoii, Mr. Walpole, 
Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Henley, Mr. Herries, Lord John Manners, and 
Lord Eglinton. Everything went smoothly, each willingly accepting 
the respective post to which Lord Stanley appointed him, excepting 
Mr. Henley, who made such difficulties about himself and submitted 
BO many upon various subjects, that Lord Stanley threw up the game, 
to the great disappointment and disgust of most of the others present. 
Mr. Henley seemed quite overpowered by the responsibility he was 
asked to undertake as President of the Board of Trade, and is evidently 
a most nervous man. Mr. Disraeli did not conceal his anger at his 
want of courage and interest in the matter. Lord Stanley had written 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was at Constantinople, asking him 
to take the management of Foreign Affairs, which he at once consented 
to do. In the House of Lords, Lord Stanley announced his failure, 
and did not conceal it as being caused by the want of experience in 
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public busmess which he found existed in his party. This is probably 
the case, but what really caused the break up of the conference was 
the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and Mr. Herries. 

^ March Isf.—Lord Stanle}^s speech was a fine one, manly and 
straightforward, but I fear it will discourage his party. He says, 
alluding to them: “ A party, numerous no doubt, but still undoubtedly 
in a minority in the House of Commons on several occasions, and 
“ which unfortunately, though it no doubt numbers in its ranks men 
of talent and intellect, contains, I will not say no single individual, 
“ but hardly one individual of political experience and versed in 
official business. 1 feel that is a great disadvantage for any party to 
labour under; but there is a third party in the House of Commons, 
not indeed very extensive numerically, but most important as regards 
“ official experience and the talents of the great portion of its mem- 
“ bers. I mean that small jmrty, in point of numbers, which has 
“ adhered to the policy of the late Sir Robert Peel.” This will appear 
to many as rather praising his opponents at the expense of his friends, 
and it will have the effect of making the former more difficult to deal 
with, and at the same time give discouragement, if not offence, to his 
own party. He then states the financial measures ho would have pro¬ 
posed if he had come into office. His plan was to put on five shillings 
fixed duty on corn, and take threepence off the income tax preparatory 
to its total repeal, whenever the revenue of the country admitted it. 
Lord Stanley told me afterwards that “ the total want of decision in 
“ Mr. Ilenies and Mr. Henley made him see at once that they would 
“ be of no use- The latter seemed frightened rather than pleased at 
“ being in the Cabinet, and appeared paralysed.” This was quite 
true. As to HeiTies, he looked like an old doctor who had just killed 
a patient, and Henley like the undertaker who was to bury him. The 
difficulties Lord Stanley would have had to contend with were also 
very great—a majority against him in both Houses, the Mutiny Bill 
not passed, supplies not voted, and the time not favourable for a dis¬ 
solution of Parliament—all confirmed him in his determination to give 
up the attempt; and he accordingly went to the Queen at five o^clock 
and announced his feilure. The Queen had authorised him to say 
that if he had asked for a Dissolution she would not have refused. 
The Duke of Northumberland would have had the Admiralty, The 
Queen has sent for the Duke of Wellington to ask his advice. I 
expect that Lord John will reconstruct his ministry tant Men que mal^ 
and that even the Peelites will join it. I called upon Lady Stanley, 
who seems in great spirits at her husband not being in office.’ (VoL L 
pp. 277-80.) 

We have previously had occasion to advert in this journal 
to the character and achievements of Mr. Herries, in terms 
which drew down some clumsy missiles on our head; but it 
is astonishing to find, on such irrefragable evidence, that an 
individual of his calibre should, twice in his life, have stood 
in the way of the formation of a Cabinet. 

In December 1861 came the coup d^tat which made Louis 
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Napoleon the master of France. He had told Lord Malmes¬ 
bury some months before : ‘ You see my position ; it is time 
to put an end to it.’ He made no secret of his intention of 
being beforehand with his enemies, and there was no mis¬ 
taking the means he would take to be so. Lord Palmerston 
he believed to be in his favom*, though Lord Normanby, 
then Ambassador in Paris, was openly hostile to him. But 
the coup which placed Louis Napoleon so near the throne 
drove Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office; in a few 
weeks he took his revanchey and in February 1852 the Whig 
Ministry was at an end. The hesitation of the preceding 
year was not repeated. Disraeli, we are told, was no longer 
‘ raopy, but never wrote and spoke in a more sanguine tone; ’ 
a Cabinet was formed of men who had never been in office. 
Lord Derby said, ‘I am driving a team of young horses; 
* not one of them had ever been in harness before, and they 
‘ went beautifully—not one kicked amongst them.’ 

The Duke of Wellington said he had never heard the 
gentlemen’s names. Lady Clanricarde asked Lord Derby 
whether he was sure Sir John Pakington was a real man ? 
To which he replied, * Well, I think so; he has been married 
‘ three times.’ In this combination Lord Malmesbury assumed 
the responsible duties of Foreign Secretaiy. 

As to the vexed question of Protection, the following 
statement of Lord Derby’s views is important. It is con¬ 
tained in a letter to Lord Malmesbury :— 

‘ I continue to think that a recurrence to duties on imports, includ¬ 
ing corn, is desirable both on financial and on political grounds; and I 
can neither abandon this belief, nor a line of policy founded on it, 
until a general election has convinced me that that which I think the 
best thing for the country is an unattainable good. Should the country 
prove not to be with us, I should feel absolved from the duty of pro¬ 
tracting a hopeless struggle, which, wliile it continues, must cause 
serious injury by the uncertainty it creates as to the final result; but 
to take office as a Protectionist, and then spontaneously abandon the 
principle of Protection, would involve a degree of baseness, from the 
imputation of which I should have hoped that my “ antecedents ” (to 
borrow a French expression) might have relieved me.’ (Vol. i. p. 299.) 

But the country was not * with us,’ and Protection was 
abandoned. 

In fact, the main interest of the situation lay in foreign 
affairs and in the uncertain, perhaps menacing, future which 
the accession of a Bonapaate to power opened to Europe. 
In this conjuncture, Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with the 
Prince, and his knowledge of his character, served him well 
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and was of use to his country. Lord John Russell, who had 
just turned out Lord Palmerston for his approval of the 
coup d'etat, was regarded as hostile. The Liberal sentiments 
of the country were outraged by the violence and brutality 
of the attack on the constitution of France. The English 
press was vehemently excited, with the exception of the 
‘ Morning Post,’ which, it seems, was taken into the pay of 
the French Government. Even those who regarded tbe act 
itself as excusable and necessary were filled with distrust 
as to the future policy of the successful conspirators. Under 
these circumstances, the following letter to the new Secretary 
of State was important, and we add to it the handsome 
communication ho received from Lord Palmerston, who was 
free at that moment to join either party:— 

‘ From Lottis Napoleon, Prince President, to Lord M. 

: 24 fevrier 1852. 

^ Mon cher Lord ^lalrncsbury,—Je ne venx pas tarder a vous feli- 
clterdu poste (‘love oil la confiance de la Keino vous a appele, mais je 
m’en fclicitc surtout pour lea bona rapports qui doivent en resultcr 
pour lea deux pays. Nous avous re^u ici avcc grand plaisir Lord et 
Lady Cowley, et nous serions tres-heureux si le changement de 
iiiinistcre no les entralnait pas ii sa suite, Croyez, mon cher Lord 
]MiLlniesbury, quc vous trbuverez toujours mon gouvernement franc, 
loyal, animc des sentiments les plus amicaux, et prot a s’entendre 
avec le vbtre pour tout cc qui pent assurer la paix et les progrea de la 
civilisation. 

‘ Je vous renouvelle i’assurancc do ma sincere amitie. 

* Louis-Napol£ox/ 


* Lord Palmerston to Lord M. 

* C. G.: February 24, 1852. 

‘ My dear Malmesbury.—I shall be happy both on personal and 
public grounds to give you any information which I can give, and 
which you may think useful to you, with reference to the state of 
our foreign relations, and I 'will either receive you here or call upon 
you, as best may suit you, at any time most convenient to you to¬ 
morrow, Your time is not entirely at your disposal, mine is at my 
oAvn command; I shall, therefore, await your appointment, 

* Yours sincerely, 

‘ Palmerston/ 

Lord Malmesbury did not share the apprehensions of 
some of his colleagues, and of many of his correspondents. 
He believed in the resolution of Louis Napoleon to live on 
good terms with England, although he carefully watched his 
public conduct, and he expressed to Lord Cowley (who had 
veil. OLX. NO. COCXXVIII. E K 
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just succeeded to the Embassy in Paris) an opinion of his 
personal character in these terms 

‘ I believe you are aware of my having formerly had an intimate 
acquaintance with the President, an accident that he has had the 
maladresse to put forward ostentatiously in his newspapers, Wlicn 
I was appointed, and before I kissed hands, I received from him a 
letter of congratulation, expressing in the strongest terms his peaceable 
intentions and desire of promoting civilisation. 1 enclose a copy. I 
answered it in my private capacity. There is no reason you should 
not allude to this letter (which the Queen has seen), and tell him how 
satisfactory its receipt is to tliis Government, Before the last Govern¬ 
ment resigned, and about a month since, I wrote to him a strong 
remonstrance on the subject of the Orleans property decrees. ITe 
replied, with continued and repeated assurances of friendship to 
England, but declared the confiscation necessary, as even some of Ins own 
new Senators had been tampered with by Orleanist agents and money. 
This is quite a marotte with him, and Walewski is strongly against 
him on this point. You may depend upon liis being a man of action 
and counsel, depending on no other agent but his own inspirations, 
but with great self-command and power of self-denial if his passions 
are at variance with his interests. He is very superstitious, and was 
formerly very accessible to romantic and chivalrous impressions, and 
in private transactions most jealous of his word and his honour^ 1 give 
you these hints {erperto C7'cc/e), because you will at once see their 
value where future events must depend on the single Avill of one man/ 

And some months latoi’, when the proclamation of the 
Empire was evidently apj)roachitig (October 1852) he wrote 
to Lord Derby:— 

* All you say about the French President’s views has been for a 
long time on my mind. Everybody agi'cos with you, and the feeling 
of apprehension is universal. I hoar it from various quarters—from 
Brougham and liis French cm-respondents, from my private secretary 
Harris and hia French relations, and, in short, from wliat must be 
considered the best authority for prophecy. This general terror of 
what is coming is a presentiment^ for none can give any reasons 
founded on facts to show the sinister feelings and intentions of Louis 
Napoleon. I believe I stand alone, therefore, in disbelieving them; 
and these are my arguments:— JIq has no natural dislike to the 
English. Ever since I knew him, he courted their society and imitated 
their habits. Twenty years ago, when he could not have been playing 
a part with me—who had even less chance of being Foreign Secretary 
than he of being Emperor—ho always said that his uncle’s great mis¬ 
take was not being friends with England. I never knew him to hint 
at revenge for his degradation at St. Helena, but it is possible that 
that sentiment may rankle in his breast. Assuming that it does, and 
that eventually he intends if possible to indulge it, why should he go 
such a roundabout way to make war with us as through the Belgian 
Guarantee? Now, since Louis Napoleon has been in power, he has 
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lost no opportunity of showing friendly feeling. If a Consul has been 
disagreeablef he has had him trounced; if we wanted his help, os in 
Egypt and Cuba, he gave it at once. He has avoided 'pointedly every 
subject of dispute, and has with this feeling jusit expressed a wish again 
to negotiate for the exchange of the territories of Albreda and 
Portendie. So with regard to our tariff. If Disraeli was ready, we 
might now get a quasi Free-trade treaty with France. The belief after 
all this that the President is concocting a great scheme against England 
can, therefore, only be called a presentiment ; but it nevertheless does 
exist throughout his own country and ours. Material circumstances 
also militate against it. If our informers are correct, the French dock¬ 
yards never were more sluggish. I write all this to you, not of course 
to recommend supineness, for I would not reduce a single ship or sea¬ 
man, and I trust Disraeli’s scheme will not require tliatj but only to 
give you rny opinion of the man’s nature, feelings, and intentions at 
present. I believe that he is convinced tliat war with England lost 
liis uncle the throne, and that he means to try peace with us. He 
wants to marry and have heirs, and I do not at present see that the 
7,000,000 who have twice elected him, and will do so again, require 
the “ fireworks.” The first time ho was elected he did not know 
twenty pooplo in all France by sight. The second, he had just com¬ 
mitted a gross act of public violence. Neither his obscurity nor 
notoriety made any difference, and I believe his name to be enough to 
sustain him among die masses for his life, and I do not foresee the 
circuuistances that arc to force him out of his course.’ 

The allusion to a Free-trade treaty with France, to be effected 
by the ex-Protectionists, is extremely curious, and the fol¬ 
lowing letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Lord 
Malmesbury shows what he was ready to do, and also what 
ho thought of the Colonies :— 

‘ 3f}\ Disraeli^ Chancellor of the Exchequer^ to Lord 

‘ TIughenden: August 13, 18 j2. 

‘My dear JL,—I return you Lord Cowley’s confidential despatch. 
I am not disposed to reduce our duties on French brandies to obtain a 
reduction of their duties on our coals. We had better leave our 
mutual tariffs as they stand, unless the French are willing to treat 
these matters on a much more extensive scale. If they would reduce 
their duties on linen, yarn, cottons, or iron, I should recommend our 
meeting them with reductions on their brandies and silks. The latter 
would be a great card for France, We ought now to be for as com¬ 
plete Free-trade as wo can obtain, and let the English farmer, and the 
English landlord too, buy the best and the cheapest silks for their 
wives and daughters. 

‘ In case anything is to be done in this respect, it ^ould be done 
with as little knowledge by the Board of Trade as practicable. That 
office is filled with our enemies. Lord Cowley, therefore, should con¬ 
duct the business entirely; or we should send some confidential and 
circumspect agent of our own. 
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‘It is useless now to vex ourselves about the Protectionist rock 
ahead. If this section exist, it can do notliing until the financial state¬ 
ment is made. Every expression of opinion on their side will bo 
suspended until they have heard our financial measures. I ponfess I 
liave no great fear of them, and I think they and their constituents will 
be Satisfied. 

‘ The Fisheries affair is a bad business. Pakington’s circular is not 
written with a thorough knowledge of the circunistances. He is oufc 
of his depth, more than three marine miles from shore. 

‘ These wretched colonies will all be independent too in a few years, 
and are a millstone round our necks. If I were you 1 u'ould putih 
matters with Filmore, who has no interest to pander to the populace 
like Webster, and make an honourable and speedy settlement. 

‘ Yours ever, * D,’ 

But these ‘financial measures’ were precisely the rock on 
which the ship struck. Mr. Disraeli’s budget was rejected 
by a majority of nineteen in the House of Commons on 
December 17, and Loi'd Derby at once resigned. 

In November 1852, an attempt had been made to 
strengthen Lord Derby’s Cabinet, to which the following 
entries relate. It was by no means impossible that it might 
succeed, but we believe Mr. Disraeli’s position in the House 
of Commons was the chief obstacle. 

* Novemhei' 24^A.—Wrote to Lord Derby on national defences. Wo 
went to Windsor. Conversation on state of affairs and reforming Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet. He was of opinion that lie could not do without 
Palmerston, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert. Lonsdale and Hardwickc 
were ready to resign and make room. 

‘ November 25fh .—Lord Derby had full power from the Queen to ar¬ 
range a Governmeutand fusion on-two conditions—namely, that Palmer¬ 
ston was not to lead the Commons. He had been last night witli DisruclL 
and said he had nothing to do with the Poelites. They declare through 
Lord Jocelyn that they will go with Palmerston if he is leader of tlje 
House of Commons. No one to negotiate with. 

^ Noveraher 2^th ,—Saw Lord Dcrl>y. He averpc to lotting Palmer¬ 
ston into Cabinet alone. I flunk him wrong. If he, Gladstone, and 
Herbert came into it, ho would he overwhelmed in the Commons by 
this portion of the Cabinet. Nor would I object to Palmerston and 
Herbert. I cannot make otit Gladstone, wlio seom.s to me a dark 
horse.’ 

If the Conservative Party had been reconstituted at that 
time, with these additions, it would probably have materially 
altered the course of human affairs. 

We pass over sevei’al topics of minor interest which engaged 
liord Malmesbury’s attention in 1852; but within a few days 
of the fall of the Derby Government two remarkable incidents 
occurred# The one was the oflBcial recognition of the French 
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Empire, which took place on December 4, after a somewhat 
puerile discussion respecting the numeral III. attached to 
his name, which was got over by an express declaration on 
the part of the new Emperor that he acknowledged all the 
acts that had taken place since 1815—such as the reigns of 
the elder Bourbons and of Louis Philippe; and, secondly, 
that he laid no claim to hereditary right to the throne of 
France, but only that by election. The French Government 
gave a Avritteii assurance of this interpretation of Napo¬ 
leon III., and the Emperor repeated it to the Senate. 

No sooner was he proclaimed Empei’or, than Louis Napo¬ 
leon sought to marry. The treaty with the Princess Wasa 
was broken off, and on December 13 the French Ambassador 
formally asked the hand of Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
(a niece of the Queen of England) for his master. The offer 
was also made to the father of the Princess, who was, per¬ 
haps, not indisposed to accept it. But the decision rested, 
in reality, with Queen Victoria. Lord Malmesbury went to 
Windsor on December 28 to deliver up the seals of office. 

‘ AVlien I went into the room her Majesty began on the subject of 
the proposed marriage oE her niece. The Prince read a letter from 
Prince Hohenlohe on the subject, which amounted to this, that he %vas 
not sure of the settlement being satisfactory, and that there were ob¬ 
jections of religion and morals. The (iueen and Prince talked of the 
marriage reasonably, and weighed the pros and cons. Afraid the 
Princess should be dazzled if she heard of'the offer. I said I knew an 
offer would be made to the father. Walcwski would go himself. The 
Qnecn alluded to the fate of all the wives of the rulers of France since 
17tf9, but did not positively object to the marriage.’ 

We believe that her Majesty’s unfavourable presentiment 
did eventually prevent the marriage. But the most amusing 
part of the incident is, that on January 29, just one month 
■after this proposal^ the Emperor’s nuptials with Mile, de 
Montijo took place in Notre Dame. 

Our limits compel us to pass over the intervening years 
between 1852 and 1858, although they were marked by 
events of no ordinary importance—the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny. But Lord Malmesbury was out of office 
during this period, and though he chronicled the course of 
these occurrences in succinct but agreeable language, he 
speaks of them as one of the public, free from personal 
• responsibility. 

Early in 1858 an important and sudden change came over 
the Scene. On January 14 an atrocious attempt was made 
.by Orsini, an Italian refugee. Three grenades were thrown at 
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the Emperor’s carriage at the door of the Opera-house. The 
royal cortege narrowly escaped. The Emperor’s hat was torn, 
and his forehead scratched. The number of persons wounded 
was 102. Never was there a narrower escape; never did 
the act of a desperate conspirator produce more important 
effects on the politics of Europe. It shook the nei’ves of 
Louis Napoleon, and plunged him into the whirlpool of 
Italian politics, which ^timately led to war and hiuke up 
the treaties of 1815. It nearly led to a quarrel with 
England, and actually caused a change of Ministry in this 
country; and as minor events follow in the train of violent 
causes, it brought back Lord Malmesbury to the Foreign 
Of&ce. The grenades thrown by Orsini were manufactured 
in England; the conspiracy had been matui'ed in this country. 
Two, at least, of the persons implicated in it—one of them 
being a Frenchman, Bernard—were still residing in London. 
In France, a cry of indignation was raised against the 
asylum affoi*ded by England to refugees who were conspiring 
against the life of an allied and friendly sovereign. We 
have had some recent experience of the feelings excited by 
conspiracies carried on with imimnity in foreign countries 
against the lives and property of our own citizens. As the 
law stood, a man could not be prosecuted for being an 
accessory to a murder committed abroad by one foreigner 
upon another, and the British Government had no power to 
grant the extradition of Simon Bernard if the demand had 
been made. Subsequently, he was tried for a misdemeanour 
at the Old Bailey, and although the facta were proved, ho 
was disgracefully acquitted.. 

On February 9 Lord Palmerston, being anxious to give 
some satisfaction to the not unjust irritation of the French, 
brought in a bill to make conspiracy to murder a felony 
instead of a misdemeanour. The first reading of the bill 
was carried by a majority of 290 against 99, Mr. Disraeli 
and the Tories supporting it. But, meanwhile, the threats 
of the French colonels had produced great irritation here. 
The Radical party fiercely opj)Osed the bill, and when Mr. 
Milner Gibson moved a hostile amendment on February 20, 
the majority of the Conservatives supported him, and the 
bill was thrown out by 234 to 215. We have always con¬ 
sidered this as one of the most flagrant violations of principle 
ever committed T)y an Opposition, and it was done not with¬ 
out encouragement from one of the Conservative leaders 
;who had previously expressed his approval of the measure. 
The immediate result was the resignation of Lord Palmerston. 
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and Hs colleagues, and tlie return of the Tories to power, 
on the back of a refusal to grant any satisfaction to the 
French Government. 

The second Derby Government did not differ materially 
from the first. Lord Malmesbury returned to the Foreign 
0£B.ce. Attempts were made to enlarge the basis of the 
Cabinet, but they did not succeed. The following entry is 
remarkable 

‘ March 2nd .—Lord Grey said to Lady Tankerville that he would 
have joined Lord Derby’s Government if it had not been for Mr. 
Disraeli, and that Mr. Gladstone would also have joined him had he 
been offered the leadership of the Commons.’ 

Lord Malmesbury’s first care was to allay the irritation 
of the French—not an easy task, and it was rendered more 
difficult by the violence of M. de Persigny, then French 
Ambassador in London. 

‘ March 6th. —^M. de Persigny is furious at our party coming into 
office, as he is devoted to Lord Palmerston, and instead of assisting me 
to restore the friendly feeling lately subsisting between England and 
Px-anco, has done all he can to prevent my attaining that object; not 
only by relating to Lord Palmerston all that passes between us, but by 
writing letters to the Emperor to increase his irritation. My impression 
is that the Emperor is pretending to be more angry than he really is to 
please the French; but that, if we are firm, he will give way, aixd 
intends to do so. I believe, however, that the late attempt on his life 
has greatly shaken his nerves, that he is spoilt by a life of ease and 
pleasure, and does not stand being shot at as well as he used to do.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 103.) 

But Persigny was at daggers drawn with Count Walewski, 
then Foreign Minister in Paiis. A conciliatory despatch 
from Downing Street was well received. Persigny resigned, 
and to his great disgust his resignation was accepted. And 
on the first meeting of the House of Commons after the 
adjournment Mr. Disraeli was able to announce that an 
answer had arrived giving full satisfaction to England and 
that the dispute was at an end. 

‘ March 20f/t.—^Dined at Lady Molesworth’s last night, where we 
met the Palmerstons and Madame do Persigny, who was crying at her 
husband’s having given up the Embassy. She still seemed to hope 
they might stay. At that moment Persigny arrived, walked straight 
up to her, without noticing anybody else, and whispered in her ear. 
She got up, and went into another room, he following; and they walked 
about the rooms, out of one into another, in a state of great agitation. 
Persigny ended by rushing out of the house, to the amazement of the 
company^ to none of whom had he said a word 1 ’ 
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Such scenes were not uncommon between this excitable lady 
and her * cher petit Victor when they visited the Malmes- 
burys in the Highlands, her conduct was still more oflfensive 
and burlesque. M. de Persigny was succeeded by P41issier, 
the Due de Malakoff, a singular diplomatist, but who was 
favourably impressed by his reception in this country. In 
truth, the relations of Prance and England were entirely 
carried on in Paris by Lord Cowley, whose personal influ¬ 
ence with the Emperor was great, and who had the un¬ 
bounded confidence of his own chief. The foreign policy of 
that eventful year, when several delicate questions came 
under discussion, was as much the work of Lord Cowley as 
of Lord Malmesbury himself. 

But few weeks have elapsed, at the present time, since 
the close of the life of that eminent diplomatist and excel¬ 
lent man, although he has long been withdra^vn by physical 
infirmities from the public service. The publication now 
before us is an opportune tribute to his great desert. It 
fell to the lot of Lord Cowley to act as British Ambassador 
in Paris during the whole period of the Second Empire. 
By him our alliance with Prance was strengthened; by him 
our differences with Prance were allayed. Though reserved 
and somewhat cold in manner, no representative of the 
Crown ever defended its interests with greater warmth and 
dignity. His judgement was unclouded; his conduct un¬ 
shaken. He served Ministers of both sides in England 
with equal fidelity, and amidst the fluctuations of party in 
this country, and the storms and gusts which passed over 
Prance or gathered on her horizon, Lord Cowley contributed 
more than any other man to preserve the uniform tradi¬ 
tions of our foreign policy in the interests of peace, and 
to exercise a moderating influence over the adventurous 
sovereign whom a series of revolutions had placed upon the 
throne. 

Lord Malmesbury had not been long in office before he 
perceived that the Emperor in 1858 was a very different 
man from the Emperor in 1852. ‘ He had lost all his sense 

* of rights and prudence, and is acting on passion.’ ‘ A 
‘ complete plan for the invasion of England by Admiral 

* de la Gravi^re, made in 1857, is in my possession.’ These 
are ominous sentences. Before the close of the year 
rumours of war gained consistency, for in fact at that very 
time the negotiation between the Emperor and M. de Cavour 
was going on at Plombi^res, and on January 1 the Emperor’s 
declaration showed what was in store for Austi-ia. Prom 
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that moment Lord Malmesbury directed all his exertions to 
avert, or at least to localise, the impending war. He was, 
therefore, in direct opposition to the policy of the Emperor, 
who first attempted to deceive him and Lord Cowley by 
false assurances, and afterwards resented the opposition of 
England with great bitterness. The motive of the hostility 
of the French Government, and of M. de Persigny in par¬ 
ticular, to Lord Derby’s Administration, was that, from 
Lord Palmerston’s well-known enthusiasm for the cause of 
Italy and aversion to Austria, backed by the influence of the 
Italian Minister in London and Signor Panizzi, who were 
his intimate friends, the French hoped that if Lord Palmer¬ 
ston were in oflice he would aid and abet them in the 
Italian Avar. This Avas so true that at a subsequent period, 
on his return to office, Lord Palmerston proposed to the 
Cabinet an offensive and defensive alliance with France and 
Italy; but the majority of his colleagues did not slxare his 
opinion, and the proposal was overruled. 

The view of Lord Malmesbuiy and the Derby Ministry 
Avas, on the contrary, that this, the first outbreak of French 
military action on tlxe continent of Europe, Avhatever might 
be the motive, Avas a flagrant violation of the pledge 
‘ L’Empire e’est la paixthat it Avould break up the exist¬ 
ing treaties and settlement of the Continent Avhich had 
weathered the storm of 1848; and that this campaign Avould 
lead to further conflicts, of which no man could foresee the 
end, and possibly to a general Avar. Nor was this opinion 
peculiar to the Tory Party. It Avas shared by Lord 
Clarendon; it Avas defended at the time by ourselves. It 
was argued that, although an amelioration of the condition 
of Italy Avas highly desirable, it was perilous to all nations 
to effect it by letting loose the armies of France. So in 
fact it has proAX'd. Territorial aggrandizement has followed 
in the rear of conquest; provinces have been seized and 
annexed by great Stotes; now combinations have arisen by 
Avhich France herself has been the chief loser; Europe has 
ever since been crushed by enormous armaments; and no 
system of alliances, based on public law and a general 
European Treaty, has as yet been restored. 

Foreseeing these dangers, the manifest tmditional policy 
of England was to labour in the cause of peace, and if 
unhappily war ensued, to proclaim her absolute neutrality 
between the contending parties. Lord Malmesbury’s letters 
to Lord Cowley prove that this was the course he adopted. 
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*Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 

* Heron Court: January 7,1859. 

* My dear Cowley,—I will send yon a very important paper in a 
few days (the Queen must approve of my reply first), which I have 
got from Bloomfield, asking me on the part of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment what we mean to do if Austria and France go to war. I have 
answered, neutrality at all events, and as long as possible. We are 
ready, if Austria and France choose to join, to improve the Legations, 
to give our moral support, and even to consider a reconstruction of the 
Central territory if we see hopes of improving the condition of the 
people without weiikening the spiritual authority of the Pope ; but we 
will not consent beyond this to any alterations in the territorial 
aiTangements of 1815, which have eiisured the longest peace on 
record. 


^ Lord M. to Lord Cowley^ 

' Foreign Oflico: January 11, 1859. 

* My dear Cowley,—You will see that wc have taken a line, and I 
leave you to carry it out with your usual straightforward exactness. 
If the Emperor cares for llie public opinion of this country, lie must 
be made to understand that it will be against the aggressor, whoever 
he may be, who is the first cause of a European war. That it will 
cost him his life or his crown I have not the least doubt. Eventually, 
as it spreads, Germany is sure to be found united against the Latin 
nations; therefore it is as a friend I wish to warn him before ho 
decides at his age and in his position on such a covp de das. Persigny 
went back yesterday to intrigue against Walewski and her Majesty’s 
present Government. ... Of course you will see the Emperor him¬ 
self, and give all the solemnity you can to the advice, leaving all the 
consequences and calamities of a European Avar on his head if he 

begins, or allows Sardinia to hegin.^ 

« 

January 12th .—The King of Sardinia has made a speech Avliich 
can only mean war. Things look bad all over Eiu-opc, and it Avill be 
very difficult to avert a general Avar if Louis Napoleon Avants one. 
Great panic in Paris, and war very unpopular. The Emperor is 
getting alarmed at the feeling in France and the extraordinary fall in 
the funds ; also at the impopularity of the marriage arranged between 
Prince Napoleon and the King of Sardinia’s daughter. Lord Cowley 
writes that ho was much depressed at his ball; but I believe it is his 
fear of assas.sination, which haunts him perpetually, and has robbed 
him of all his former courage and coolness. It is driving him on to 
war, thinking that by supporting the cause of Italian nationality he 
will disarm those men who, in his earlier days, Avere his confederates 
in Carbonarism, and to whom he is pledged by former promises, and 
perhaps oaths. Cavour, knowing these facts, works upon them to in¬ 
duce him to take part openly with Sardinia. Austria is behaving with 
a folly which is perfectly inconceivable considering her position sur¬ 
rounded by enemies on all the frontiers. But what can one expect 
from Buol? I care for neither Austria nor France, but Lord Derby 
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and I aro determined to use every effort to prevent war, Avluoh would 
coat 100,000 lives and desolate the fairest parts of Europe. My whole 
mind is occupied by that object.’ (Vol. ii. p. 148.) 

The British Government does not appear to have been 
aware of the extent of the engagements entered into at 
Plombieres in the preceding autumn, between Louis Napoleon 
and M. de Cavour, including the cession to Prance of Savoy 
and Nice. But they knew enough to perceive that no 
reliance could be placed on any assurances of the two 
Powers; that every form of deceit was resorted to; and 
that it was what Lord Malmesbury calls ‘ an abominable 
* irameJ The mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna, where he 
went to counsel moderation to the Austrians, and the subse¬ 
quent proposal of a Congress, which Louis Napoleon assented 
to in order to gain time to complete his armaments, were 
mere fetches. A Congress based on a general disarmament 
was ‘ a fool’s paradise; ’ Lord Cowley had proofs enough of 
‘ the broken promises and falseness of the Emperor.’ It was 
evident that his deliberate intention was war. Subsequent 
disclosures have proved that he liad bound himself hand and 
foot to Cavour. 

But, however strongly the British Government might con¬ 
demn the dishonest and aggressive policy of Prance, it was 
wholly untrue that any attempt was made from London to 
organise the resistance of the other German Powers against 
her, although Louis Napoleon had been led by false informa¬ 
tion to believe it. Prussia had acted a wise and friendly 
part. She viewed with alarm the outbreak of war, and an 
attack on Austria in her Italian dominions. She sounded 
England as to her intentions in the event of the war 
becoming general. To this overture. Lord Malmesbury 
reidied by an emphatic declaration of neutrality, and by 
strenuous advice to abstain from interference on the part of 
the German Powers. This important des})atch was never 
shown to the Emperor Napoleon by, his Minister, to whom 
it was communicated; and it was not published in England 
until the moment when the Ministry was tottering to its 
fall, as Mr. Disraeli had neglected to lay the Blue-book 
before the House of Commons. The despatch was as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

‘Forcigu Office : May 2, 1850. 

‘Sir,—I have to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Government 
witness with great anxiety tlie disposition shown by the States of 
Germany to enter at once into a contest with France. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot perceive that at the present moment Germany has 
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any gi-ounds for declaring war against that Power, and still less would 
the Confederation, in their opinion, be justified in prematurely adopting 
any course which would bring on a European war. 

‘ It is desirable, however, that the Governments of Germany should 
entertain no doubt as to the course which in such a case her Majesty's 
Government would pursue, and therefore you will explicitly state to 
the Government to which you are accredited that if Germany should 
at present, and without a c€mis fmlej'is, be so ill-advised as to pro¬ 
voke a war with France, and should, without any sufficient' cause, 
make general a Avar Avhicli on every account ought, if possible, to be 
localised, her Majesty’s Government determine to maintain a strict 
neutrality, can give to Germany no assistance, nor contribute by the 
interposition of the naval forces of this country to protect lier coast 
from hostile attack. 

‘ The elections noAV proceeding afford an undeniable test of public 
feeling on this point, and it may be said to be the only one in which 
the English people appear to be at the present moment absorbed- That 
Germany should arm and prepare for eventualities is natural and 
right, but in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government no act has as 
yet been committed by France against Germany, and no treaty obliga¬ 
tion subsists Avhich justifies her to provoke an attack on her OAvri 
territory or an invasion of France. ‘ I am, &c. 

‘ Malmksburv. 

' Both 1 and Count WalcAvskl Lad received intelligence that the 
Avhole of the Prussian army was U) be mobilised in conserpieiice of 
the strong feeling in Germany agiiinst France.’ 

Whilst tliese events were going on abroad, Parliainent 
was dissolved; and on tlie meeting of the new House of 
Commons a hostile amendment to the Address was moved 
and carried by a vote of 323 to 310—a majority of 13. Lord 
Derby immediately resigned. The foreign policy of the 
Government was not fully debated or understood, for the 
materials had not been laid before the House of Commons. 

* Thus fell,’ says Lord Malmesbury, ‘ the second Administration of 
Lord Derby. With a dead majority against him, it is evident that he 
could not for long have maintained his ground, but it is equally certain 
that he Avould not have been defeated on the Address if Disraeli had 
previously laid on the table the Blue-book containing the Imlian and 
JFrench correspondence Avith the Foreign Office. Wliy he chose not 
to do so I never knew, nor did he ever explain it to me; but I pre¬ 
sented it to the House of Lords at the last moment Avhen I found he 
would not give it to the House of Commons, and at least tAvelve or 
foui*tcen members of Parliament who voted against us in the fatal 
division came out of their Avay at different times and places to assure 
me that, had they read that correspondence before the debate, they 
never would have voted for an amendment Avhich, as far as our conduct 
Tespecting the war was concerned, was thoroughly undeserved, we 
paving done everything that was possible to maintain peace. Mr. 
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Cobden was one of these, and expressed himself most strongly to me 
on the subject. It may be asked why Lord Derby did not himself 
order this Blue-book to be produced; but the fact was that he wished 
to resign, worn out by repeated attacks of gout and the toil of his 
office, and was indifferent to continuing the struggle. When, a few 
days after, the Blue-book was read, I received as many congratulations 
upon its contents as during the past year I had suffered attacks from 
the Opposition and from the “ Press,” and many members repeated 
over and over again that, had they read it, they would not have 
supported the amendment.' (Vol. ii. p. 189.) 

Upon tlie announcement of the division, the Marquis d’Aze- 
glio, Italian Minister, threw his hat in the air, screamin<r 
■with delight, and embraced M. de Jaucourt, the French 
Charge d’Affaires, in the lobby of the House. They hoped 
for the continuance of the war with the support of England. 
Peace, however, was not far off. In a month from that 
time the preliminaries were signed at Villafranca, to the 
great disappointment of the ultra-Italian party of M. de 
Cavour, although Sardinia gained Lombardy by the bargain. 
M. de Persigny gave Lord Malmesbury, soon afterwards, a 
strange account of the transaction, perhaps not more true 
than several other statements of that personage, but it 
deserves to be cited:— 

‘/«/y 21 s<.—Persigny came to give me the account of how the peace, 
was brought about. M. de Persigny, after the armistice, by the 
Emperor’s order, went to Lord Palmerston and said that the time was 
cojno for meditation, and suggested conditions—namely, Venice and 
its territories to be taken from Austria, not annexed to Sardinia, but 
made into a separate and independent State. There were other condi¬ 
tions, but thi.s was the principal one. Tliat Lord Palmerston agreed 
to this, and rode down to Richmond to tell Lord John Kussell, Avho 
was equally delighted; and that the proposrl was adopted by them and 
sent to the Queen, who was at Alder.shc>t, which occasioned some 
delay. That lier ]\hijesty rcfu.sed her consent, saying the time was not 
come yet to make those proposal.s, as the fortresses were not taken. 
That, hoAVCver, in the meantime, Persigny had telegraphed the consent 
of the English Government to his master, who immediately asked for 
an interview 'tvith the Emperor of Austria, showed him Persigny'a 
despatch, saying, “ Here arc the conditions proposed by England and 
“ agreed to also by Prussia. Now listen to mine, which, though those 
“ of an enemy, are much more favourable. So let us settle everything 
“ togethei", Avithout reference to the neutral Powers, Avliose conditions 
“ are not nearly so advantageous to you as those I am ready to grant.” 

‘ The Emperor of Austria, not suspecting any reservation, and not 
knowing that the Queen had refused her consent to the.se proposals, 
which, .though agreed to by her Government, were suggested by 
Persigny evidently to give his master the opportunity of outbidding 
ns, and making Francis Joseph think that he was thrown over by 
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England and Prussia, accepted the offer, and peace was instantly con- 
•cluded. 

‘ Louis Napoleon in his speech to the Senate and Chamber, who 
waited upon him at St. Cloud, acknowledged fairly that he could not 
have taken the fortresses, i£ at all, without too great a sacrifice of life, and 
-also that it would have entailed a general war and revolution all over 
Europe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 201.) 

The Emperor Napoleon had been led to believe tliab Lord 
Derby’s Government was irreconcileably hostile to the libera¬ 
tion of Italy, and to the French Government which had 
resolved to effect it, as far as concerned North Italy, for the 
Emperor’s schemes as to the rest of the Peninsula wore vague 
and impracticable. Hence a coolness had sprung up between 
Louis Napoleon and his old friend Lord Malmesbury. Some 
years afterwards (in 1861), being in France, Lord Malmes¬ 
bury I’equested an audience of his Majesty, at which he 
explained that the policy of England had been strictly 
neutral, and that, in point of fact, her remonstrance had 
prevented Prussia and the German States from joining 
Austria when the French and their allies crossed the Ticino. 
The Emperor admitted that he Avas not aware of it, but he 
was out of humour with England, and railed at Lord 
Palmerston’s preparations of defence. In fact, the relations 
of the two countries Avere not improved by the change of 
Ministry. The cession of Savoy and Nice Avas regarded here 
as a base, underhand transaction; Lord John Russell declared 
in the House of Commons that he Avould not sacrifice the 
alliance of the rest of Eui’ope for the sake of France, and 
Persigny, who had been the 'dine darniii'e of Lord Palmerston 
the year before, now abused him as loudly as he had abused 
his predecessors in office. Ho even behaved ill to Lady 
Palmerston in Countess Apponyi’s house. 

Lord Malmesbury’s official connexion with the Foreign 
Office ended Aviththe fall of the second Derby Administration. 
Upon the return of the ConservatiA^es to office in 1866, he 
declined so laborious an office, and accepted that of Lord 
Privy Seal; and on the withdrawal of Lord Derby he became 
the leader of his party in the House of Lords. The account 
he gives us of the distracted councils of the Cabinets of 1866, 
when the Tories turned Reformers, and introduced the most 
democratic measure ever proposed to Parliament, is extremely 
curious and amusing, but our limits forbid us to enter upon 
the tangled web of domestic politics, and we shall confine 
ourselves to those passages of this interesting work which 
complete the narrative of his relations with the Emperor 
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ISTapoleon. They met again in the spring of 1870, when the 
plebiscite had just been repeated to confirm the liberalised 
constitution under the Ollivier Ministry. Lord Malmesbuiy 
dined at the Tuileries on May 19. 

* After dinner the Emperor invited the men to the smoking-room, 
■where he took me aside, and I had a remarkable conversation with 
him. I naturally began by congratulating him on his plebiscite, which 
■was just counted up, but I found that he was not satisfied, as some 50,000 
of the army had voted “ Aon.” Ho, however, explained that this had 
taken place in certain special barracks where the officers were un- 
poinilar and the recruits numerous, and that 300,000 soldiers had 
voted for him. This immediately struck mo as strange, for I imagined 
his army was in numbers GOO,000, and I made the remark, to which 
he gave no reply, but looked suddenly very grave and absent, lie 
observed later that Europe appeared to be tranquil, and it was evident 
to me that at that moment he had no idea of the coming hurricane, 
which suddenly broke out the first week of the following July, 

‘ Ills tone was altogether more sedate and quiet than I found him 
formerly employing. No speculative and hypothetical cases were dis¬ 
cussed by him, and I feel sure that not a thought of the impending idea 
of a ITohenzollcrn being a eandiclato ibr the Spanish throne had crossed 
his mind. Count Bismarck had kept it a ])rofound secret, and that 
A'ery deep secrecy and sudden surprise is the strongest proof of his 
intention to force a quarrel upon France. The Emperor did not con¬ 
ceal, in his conversation Avith me, his disappointment in regard to Italy, 
Avhieh had become free, and then Avas under one sovereign; and 
he recognised that a groat number of his own subjects considered that 
he had committed a terrible political error in being the cause of creating 
a strong and groAving kingdom on the A'ery frontier of France aud in 
the Mcditeri'anean.’ (Vol. ii. p. 114.) 

Within two months from this interview war was declared, 
and the Due de Gramont, whose mismanagement at the 
provocations of Prussia under Bismarck must ahvays be 
cited as the most incapable diplomacy on record, gave the 
following account of that event to Lord Malmesbuiy:— 

The llohenzollern candidateship to the throne of Spain was aban¬ 
doned, and he declared that the Emperor Avas decidedly disposed to 
accept this renouncement and to patcli up the quarrel, and turn this 
result into a diplomatic success, but his Ministers had avoided no 
opportunity of publishing the insult to France, and the Press stirred 
the anger and vanity of the public to a pitch of madness, but none 
hud taken advantage of this characteristic temper of the Emperor. 
Before the final resolve to declare war the Emperor, Empress, and 
Ministers went to St. Cloud. After some discussion Gramont told mo 
that the Empress, a high-spirited and impressionable woman, made a 
strong aijd most excited address, declaring that “ war was inevitable if 

the honour of France was to be sustained.” She was immediately 
followed by Mardial Le Boeuf, Avho, in the most violent tone, threw 
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down his portfolio and swore tliat if war was not declared he would 
give it up and renounce his military rank. The Emperor gave way, 
and Gramont went straight to the Chamber to announce the fatal 
news. 

‘ Such was his account to me of the most mcmentous transaction 
which has occurred in Europe since 1815. In it I do not see in the 
Emperor the same man who, with so much caution and preparation, 
hided his time before he attacked Austria in Italy in 1859, and who 
with such rare perseverance after years of failure and prison raised 
himself to what appeared to the world an impossible throne. I attribute 
this change in tlie Emperor, first, to his broken health and acute suffer¬ 
ings, and the loss of the character of mind, which had been weakened 
and diluted since he renounced his iDerscnal rule for the advice of 
responsible Ministers.’ 

m 

On May 20, 1872, the ex-Eraperor landed at Dover, tvliere 
he was touched by the kindly and respectful reception he 
met with from the English people, and on the following day 
Lord Malmesbury visited him at Chisleliurst- 

* After a few minutes ho came into the room alone, and with that 
remarkable smile which could light up his dark countenance he shook 
me heartily by the hand. I confess that 1 was never more moved. 
His quiet and calm dignity and absence of all nervousness and irrita¬ 
bility were the grandest examples of human moral courage that the 
severest Stoic could have imagined. I felt overpowered by the position. 
All the past rushed to my memory : our youth together at Kome in 
1829, his dreams of power at that time, his subsequent desperate 
attempts to obtain it; his prisons, where 1 found him still sanguine and 
unchanged; his wonderful escape from Ham, and his residence in 
London, where, in the riots of 1848, he acted the special constable like 
any Englishman. His election as President by millions in Prance in 
1850; his farther one by millions to the Imperial Crown ; the part 1 had 
myself acted as an English Minister in tliat event, which had realised all 
his early dreams ; the glory of liis reign of twenty years over Franco, 
which he had enriched beyond belief, and adorned beyond all other 
countries and capitals; Ins liberation of Italy—^all these memories 
crowded upon me as tlie man stood before me whose race had been so 
successful and romantic, now w'ithoiit a crown, without an army, 
without a country or an incli of ground which he could call his own, 
except the house he hired in an English village. I must have shown, 
for 1 could not conceal, W'hat I felt, as, again shaking my hand, be said : 

A la guerre comme a la guerre. C’cat bien bon de veuir me voir.” 
In a quiet natural way he then praised the kindness of the Germans at 
Wilhelmshiihe; nor did a single complaint escape him during our 
conversation. He said he had been troinpe as to the force and pre¬ 
paration of his army, but without mentioning names; nor did he abuse 
any one, tmtil I mentioned General Trochu, who deserted the Empress, 
whom he had sworn to defend, and gave I'aris up to the mob, when 
the Emperor remarked, “ Ah! voila un drole.” During half an hour 
he conversed with me as calmly as in the best days of his life, with a 
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dignity and resignation which might be that of a iatalist, but could 
hardly be obtained from any other creed; and when I left him that 
was, not for the .first time, my impression. 

‘When I saw him again in 18711 found him much more depressed 
at the destruction of Paris, and at the anarchy prevailing over France, 
than he was at his own misfortunes; and that the Communists should 
liave committed such horrors in the presence of their enemies, the 
Prussian armies, appeared to him the very acme of humiliation and of 
national infamy. 

‘ On January 9, 1870, he died in the presence of the Empress, who 
never left him, released from the storms of a fitful existence, from in¬ 
tense physical suffering, and saved from knowing the loss of his only 
son, whose fate she tvas soon destined to deplore alone.’ 

No doubt there was enough in the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, and in the dignity with which the Emperor bore 
his lost fortunes, to awaken these touching sentiments in 
the heart of an old—a lifelong—friend. But history pro¬ 
nounces a sterner judgement. The Second Empire was 
brought about by deceit and violence; it was an epoch of 
despotic administration and profligate expenditure, which 
extinguished in France the very sense and capacity for con¬ 
stitutional freedom; and it ended by calamities far greater 
to the nation that bore them than to the man who caused 
them. On this, and on many other political topics, it is 
natural that we should differ from Lord Malmesbury, who 
has played for so many years a distinguished role in the 
party whose views are generally opposed to our own. But 
wo wish to pai’t on the best jjossible terms from a writer to 
whom we are indebted for so agreeable and instructive a 
imblication. Lord Malmesbury -writes entirely without affec¬ 
tation, without prejudice, and without passion. He remains 
what he has always been—a staunch member of the Tory 
•party. He has taken the coiirse in politics which he con¬ 
ceives to be most consistent with the principles of his 
friends and the welfare of the nation; but the social rela¬ 
tions he has maintained through life with men of various 
opinions, and the tone in which he generally speaks of his 
political antagonists, show that on the great questions that 
affect the dignity and welfare of England men are less 
widely divided than they are apt to imagine, when they are 
governed by the sentiments of a gentleman and a patriot. 
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Abt. V.—1. Vinyl Amiees de M&puhlique Parlemenlaire an 
Dix~se^tieme Siecle: Jean de Will, Grand Pensionnaire de 
. Soilage. Par M. Antonin Lefevee-Pontalis. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris: 1884. 

2. Sistory of th^e Administration of John de Witt, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. By James Geddes. Vol. I. 1023- 
1654. 8vo. London: 1879. 

rPHE recent death of the Prince of Orange and the imminent 
extinction, in the direct male lino, of a family which 
through so many centuries has been the crown and keystone 
of the arch of Dutch independence, give a peculiar interest 
to the opportune publication of a Life of John de Witt, the 
central figure in the struggles of the seventeenth century, 
■who rose to power on the crest of the great rej-mblicau w’ave, 
and whose tragical death marked an important epoch in the 
constitutional history of his country. It is some five years 
since Mr. Geddes issued the first volume of a work on this 
subject; a w^ork of great labour and research, but utterly 
wanting in proportion, and written in such a strained and 
contorted language, that it is not surprising that the author 
has not been encouraged to continue his task. We must., 
however, I’egret this ; for, notwithstanding its clumsiness of 
manner, it has a real historical vahic, and, so far as it goes, 
forms a useful commentary on the later tverk of IVl. Lefevre- 
Pontalis. This is draAvn almost entirely from original sources, 
letters or other documents, private or public, to which the 
author has had access in Holland or in I’ranco, and which he 
has examined with an industry and completeness worthy of our 
warm acknowledgements. One important point, indeed, ho 
has unfortunately neglected. He would almost seem to have 
forgotten that in affairs, whether civil or naval, in which 
English diplomatists or English admirals bore a lai’ge part, 
there was a possibility that English books and English re¬ 
cords might contain some important matter tending to con¬ 
firm, to modify, or to confute views derived solely from the 
study of Dutch or French writers. His references to English 
published works are but few, and references to English MSS. 
are altogether wanting. He has thus been led into occasional 
mistakes as to fact, and more often, perhaps, as to inference. 

Another point to which we are compelled to call attention 
as seriously detracting from the value of the work, is the 
extreme inaccuracy -with which statements involving figures 
have been printed. No reliance can be placed on any of 
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them. If they are references, the pages are wrongly num¬ 
bered, as in vol. i. p. 151 n., where a reference to ‘ Thnrloe’s 
‘ State Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 669, 570, is printed 269, 270; 
if sums of money, the amount is wrongly given, as in vol. i. 
p. 339, where 24,000 ‘ tonnes d’or ’ is printed instead of 24. 
Dates are the worst, and give rise to a chronological con¬ 
fusion which is at once grotesque and embarrassing. Some 
of these may be mere typographical errors, such as 1633 
(i. 227 71.), or 1653 (i. 229 n..), both for 1655; but it can 
Hcarcely be the printer’s fault that Tromp’s death in August 
is announced in a letter dated 15th April, 1653 (i. 147 n.); 
that the reply to a letter dated 29th Pebruary is da.ted 
J^oth Pebruaiy, 1672 (ii. 254 n.) ; or that a date is given 
S-19 July (ii. 465 n.). Mistakes of this kind are much too 
frequent, and tend to make the study of the work both diffi- 
I ult and unsatisfactory, for it is not always possible for the 
reader to correct them. It is a point to which we would 
eaimestly beg the author’s attention before the book runs to 
,i second edition. 

According to the date adopted by M. Lefevrc-Pontalis, John 
!c Witt was born at Dordrecht on September 24, 1625,* 
.hough Mr. Geddes prefers the statement inscribed in the 
. (?cords of the University of Leyden, that in October, 1641, 
he was eighteen years old, and dates his birth in 1623. Por 
overal generations his family had ranked as distinguished 
itizcns of Dordrecht; his father, Jacob de Witt, was six 
everal times re-elected burgomaster of that town, was its 
’*eputy in the States of Holland, which he represented in the 
hates General; in 1644 was ambassador of the United Pro- 

• inces in Sweden, and was still there when, early in 1645, he 

• oceived news of the death of his wife, the mother of John, 

■ >f another son Cornelis, two years older, and of two daughters. 
L'lie two brothers had by that time finished their studies at 
iicyden, and in the following October left home for a tour 
' lirough Prance and England. This extended over a period 
»f nearly two years, the greatest part of which was spent in 
'-’ranee—not all, uideed, in mere pleasure; for at Angers, 
where they arrived just six weeks after leaving Dordrecht, 
hey remained three months, and graduated as Doctors in 
Law. After travelling through the south of Prance, they re¬ 
turned to Paris in October 1646, and in May 1647 crossed 
»ver to England, where they stayed little more than six 


* We give the dates throughout in continental, or New Style, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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^(veelcs; during whicli, in London, they * saw both the Houses 

* of Parliament, the tombs at Westminster, the Tower with 

* the animals, and the beautiful tapestry;’ on June 14 they 

* began a small tour through the country,’ visiting Hampton 
Court and Windsor; Basingstoke, and ‘ saw in passing the 
‘ ruins of Basing House; ’ Salisbury, and * saw on the way 

* Stonehenge, a place where a great many large stones, very 

* old, are standing in the ground, Avith some others laid 

* across above them.’ They Avent on to Bristol, returning 
by Bath, Avhero John ‘ had a bath three times; ’ through 
Marlborough ‘ to Sir John St. John’s, a gentleman dAvelling 
‘ at the mansion at Lidiard, Avho shoAved us much courtesy, 
‘ and we shot a stag in his park; ’ to Oxford, ‘ where we saw 
‘ almost all the colleges and the library, which is very beauti- 
‘ ful; ’ and so back to London. On July 23 they Avere at 
Gravesend, Avhence they took ship for Holland. The journal 
of tlie tour, kept by John, is extremely meagi-e, and is in 
.fact little more than a note of places visited and expenses; 
but is not Avithout interest, as indicating a stage in the 
education of the tAvo young men AA'hose future career is an 
important chapter in the histoiy of the tAvo countries. 

Very shortly after their return the bi’others were SAVorn in 
as advocates in Holland, and Cornelis Avas appointed to a 
minor magistracy in Dordrecht. John appears to have de¬ 
voted the next tAvo years to the practice of laAv at the Hague, 
and to have occupied much of his leisure Avith tiie study of 
mathematics, and more especially of the then novel co-ordi¬ 
nate geometry, on which he contributed a paper to a collection 
published in 1659 by Francis Schooten, pi'ofessor of mathe¬ 
matics at Leyden.* As well as mathematical treatises, John 
de Witt is said to have written verse; and a translation into 
Dutch of Corneille’s ‘ Horace ’ has been attributed to him. 
Mr. Geddes inclines to the opinion that the tinnslator was a 
different man of the same name. M. Lcfevre-Pontalis Avill 
not agree to this, though he admits that the translation does 
not do much honour to John de Witt’s poetical genius, 
adding, as an excuse— 

‘ lie never had leisure to perfect liimself in Avriting poetry, nor even to 


• The title of this essay is ‘ Johannis de Witt Elemenla curvarum 
‘ linearum, edita openl Franoisci a Schooten; ’ and the preface—in 
xvhich he speaks of it as the Avork of former days Avhen he had leisure 
fir such studies, and says he should like to make it more perfect, if 
jouly more important business would permit—is dated at the Hague, 
October 8, 1658. 
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cultivate in prose the elegance in which his letters, public or private, 
are commonly deficient. He was ignorant of the art of polishing or 
adorning his style, or of decking it out with those artistic turns familiar 
to his contemporaries. . . . Neither his letters nor his other writings 
contribute to give him any literary reputation.’ 

But this, as it appears to us, is strong evidence against liis 
having published a volume of verse in his youth; for, how¬ 
ever bad the verse may be, a man can scarcely have seriously 
given himself up to its composition without acquiring the 
taste and the habit of attending to the choice of his words' 
and the construction of his sentences. But however this may 
have been, it is quite certain that up to the autumn of 1650, 
when he was at least twenty-ftve years of age, and j)ossibly 
twenty-seven, John de Witt had taken no active part in 
public affairs, and that he was called to it by the exigencies 
of the times and by the endea vour of the Prince of Orange 
to maintain and extend his authority as Stadtholder. 

Ever since the first achievement of the independence of 
the Provinces, there had been a jealousy between the two 
parties of the State; it had been found impossible to assign 
constitutional limits to the authority of the princes, and the 
Republicans suspected them, with or without reason, of a 
wish to extend their power beyond that of the chief magis¬ 
trate. There were thus frequent disagreements and struggles, 
Avhich at times became very bitter, and in 1619 had cul¬ 
minated in the victory of the Prince’s faction and in the 
execution of Barn eveld, whose story has been so well told 
by Mr. Motley. Maurice’s brother and successor, Frederick 
Henry, had governed the Dutch people and commanded the 
Dutch armies during the last twenty years of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Under his rule, at once gentle and firm, the 
violence of parties had been checked, and in face of the 
general danger the necessity of concord and of submission 
to military i*ule had been admitted. But when, in 1647, 
Frederick Henry died, and was succeeded by his son, William 
II., who had already been elected to the survivance of his 
offices, the necessity for submission on the one hand, the 
calm and jridicious exercise of power on the other, came to 
an end. 

The 3 'oung prince’s sister had married the Elector of 
Brandenbm*g; he himself had married Mary, the daughter 
of Charles I. of England and niece of Louis XIII. of France. 
The princess, born in November, 1631, was still little more 
than a child, with a child’s ambition; daughter of kings on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, she wished that her 
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husband should be also a king; should be free from the re- 
slaraints of a democratic form of government, and be able to 
caary the whole resources of his kingdom to the assistance 
of her persecuted father. Nor was the prince unwilling. 
The stringent limitation of his authority by the States 
General was distasteful to him; their determination to main¬ 
tain the Peace of Munster took away from him the oppor¬ 
tunity of military glory, and their resolution to reduce the 
army to a minimum deprived him at once of the semblance 
and the reality of powei’. On this point the States of 
Holland were firm. They contributed more than half the 
expenditure of the Confederation ; the cost of the army on a 
war footing caused tliem an annual deficit of eight million 
gulden, or, in round numbers, about G50,000i. sterling; 
and this aimy was, from the point of view of their foreign 
policy, useless, and of their domestic policy, dangerous. Be¬ 
tween the young Stadtholder on the one side, and the States 
General on the other, there was thus a dispute of continually 
increasing bitterness. It was on Holland that the struggle, as 
the biu'den, principally fell; for the States of the other Pro¬ 
vinces were not unwilling to support the Prince, whose family 
they loved, against the States of Holland, whose predominance 
they feared. Nevertheless, after long aud angry disputes, 
Holland carried its point; the army was reduced from (50,000 
men to rather less than 80,000 ; and, as a mcasui’e of precau¬ 
tion, a resolution was j>assed, on July 27, 1(550, that neither 
the Stadtholder nor the States General could interfere with 
or control the councils of the several towns without their own 
consent. 

» 

This brought matters to a climax. On July 80 the Prince, 
on the pretence of conferring with them as to the crisis, 
had six of the principal members of the States of Holland 
separately arrested; and at the same time, by a sudden 
attack with the troops at his command, he attempted to 
seize on Amsterdam, which had taken a very prominent 
share in the resolutions against him. In the darkness of 
the night, however, the soldiers lost their way, the surprise 
failed, and the attempt was rendered impossible. Nego¬ 
tiations were entered into, and the town, doubtful of sup- 
*port, agreed to admit the Prince, but not his army. The 
semblance of concord was patched up, and, after a cap¬ 
tivity of three weeks, the six imprisoned members were re¬ 
leased. 

The truce, however, was but a hollow pretence; the two 
parties were only waiting for some opportunity which they 
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might turn to their own advantage. It came to the States 
•of Holland in a most unexpected but decisive manner. On 
■October 27 the Prince of Orange was feverish and indis¬ 
posed ; on the 29th his illness was recognised to be small¬ 
pox; and on November 6 he died, at the early age of 
twenty-four. His son, the future. William III. of the 
United Provinces, and, later on, of England, was not born 
till eight days afterwards, November 14. For the time 
being, the power of the Prince’s party was completely 
broken. The name of Loevestein, where the six members 
had been imprisoned, was a I’allying cry for all opponents; 
and the exlreinity of the danger from which they had 
escaped rendered it little likely that they would neglect 
their advantage. ‘ These fellows ’—wrote the French Am- 
bassador on November 2S —‘ show that they mean to profit 
‘ by the occasion, and to assume the government to them- 
‘ selves and so generally wa.s this understood that Milton, 
then Latin Secretary to the Council of State, addressed to 
the States General his emphatic felicitations on the oppor¬ 
tune death of the Stadtholder. 

Their advantage was intensified by the divisions in the 
House of Nassau. The little baby was exceedingly frail; it 
was doubted whether it could live; and its mother and 
grandmother fought bitterly as to who was its natural 
guardian. They united only in their common hostility to 
the Count of Nassau, Stadtholder of Friesland and Gronin¬ 
gen, a soldier of distinction during the war, commander of 
the army under the late Prince, and leader of the attempt 
against Amsterdam; but whom the Princesses now con- 
siderod mtlier as a rival than a defeirder of the young head 
of the house. The course of the opposition was thus easy, 
and they were able to carry out their determination not to 
permit the goveiaiment to pass into the hands of a regent 
as though it descended to the Prince by hereditary right. 
The several States, including those of Zealand, which had 
always been most loyal to the Prince’s cause, and many of 
the towns, declared the pou'ers exercised by the late Prince 
to have lapsed; and before the Stadtholdership was declared 
vacant, it was shorn of all its high privileges; whilst, to 
complete the constitutional change thus effected, the States 
of Holland summoned a Grand Assembly of the Confedera¬ 
tion to meet at the Hague in January, 1651. 

To the great bulk of the people the question at issue 
appeared to be between popular independence or a personal 
government tending to become monarchical. To those who 
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understood the situation, it was something very difiPerent r 
it was whether the United Provinces should be one republic- 
governed by the States General, and by the Stadtholder wield¬ 
ing their executive power, or whether they should be a mere 
,^ngeries Of petty republics, confederated indeed for some 
’ purposes, but remaining, for the most part, sovereign states, 
independent of each other. This last was the view favoin’ed 
in Holland, which by its wealth, and its large contributions 
to the expenditure of the Confederation, might well claim a 
deciding voice in all public matters, but which had only one 
vote in the States General, and was on exactly the same 
footing as the poorest or least important Province. To the- 
nation at large the question was represented as the struggle 
for liberty against the tyrannical usurpation of the Princes 
of Orange. By the leaders of the movement in Holland 
it was understood to be the struggle for the dominance 
of their own State; and in the infancy of tlio prince, by 
the discord between the two dowager princesses and the 
younger branches of the family, and by a judicious mixture* 
of plausible appeals to the love of independence and of 
implied threats of breaking up the Confederation, they were 
able, for the time being, to succeed in their endeavours,, 
and to abolish the office of Stadtholder, together with those 
of Captain and Admiral-General, which had hitherto con¬ 
centrated all the executive power in the hands of one 
man. 

A great constitutional change, a revolution in fact, was 
thus accomplished, and happily without either riot or blood¬ 
shed. The Oiunge party, disorganised and without a head, 
could do nothing but submit. Of the victors, the leaders 
were the six deputies whoiu William II., in attempting his 
coitj) d’etat, had judiciously thrOAvn into prison; and foremost 
amongst these was Jacob de Witt, father of the two young 
lawyers Comelis and John, who, as a necessary consequence 
of success, were now thrust into prominent positions by the 
new government. On December 21, 1650, John was ap¬ 
pointed Pensionary of Dordrecht, in whieli capacity he 
represented the town in the States of Holland, and would 
seem to have at once won the good opinion of his colleagues; 
so much so, that when, in April 1651, it was determined to 
Bend a special deputation to the States of Zealand to dis¬ 
suade them from proposing a Captain-General, he was 
nominated a member of it, and appears to have acted as 
its secretary. 

For eight months the Great Assembly of the States sat> 
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discussed, and, willingly or unwillingly, agreed to these 
weighty constitutional changes, the understanding of which 
is the key to the history of the United Provinces for the 
next twenty years. The reduction of the army was doubt¬ 
less a measure of financial necessity, though carried to 
excess in conformity with party prejudices; but the resdWP 
tion not to appoint a Captain-General broke up the force, 
small as it already was, into a number of petty independent 
contingents, whose unification at any time was rendered 
extremely difficult. Holland’s was the largest, amounting 
to nearly half of the whole; those of. the other Provinces 
were in proportion to the sums paid, but each was subject 
only to the particular Province which paid it; by the civil 
authorities of that Province the officers were appointed; 
to them they swore allegiance; and without their consent 
troops could not be moved in the Province, and still less 
out of it. Similarl}’- with the nav}’. The larger part, paid 
by Holland, was subject to the States of Holland alone; 
but the rest, owing allegiance only to the States of them 
own Province, formed a tieet which might, or, according to 
circumstances, might not, act as one united whole. War 
could not be declared, peace could not be made, without the 
unanimous vote of the States General; nor had the repre¬ 
sentatives freedom to vote on any special motion without a 
direct and special authorisation from the States of their 
several Provinces. In doing away with the overshadowing 
ofliees of Stadtholder and Captain-General, the object of 
the statesmen of Holland was undoubtedly to secure for 
themselves the virtual rule of the Confederation. The result 
was rather the resolving it once again into its component 
parts, putting serious obstacles in the way of any united 
action, and offering the republiq a j>i‘ey to intestine strife 
and foreign aggi’cssion. 

The collapse of the Oi’ange party as a power in the State 
seemed, however, to augur well for the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Commonwealth of England. 
These* had, indeed, been severely strained since victory in 
the Civil War had declared for the Parliament. The late 
prince, influenced by his wife, the Princess Royal of England, 
would willingly have given active support to the king’s cause; 
and though he had not been able to do so, still, from the 
.very first, the Dutch ports had been bases of royalist opom- 
tions. It was from them that supplies of arms and money 
had been sent over. It was from them that, in February 
1643, the Queen had sailed ‘ in a States’ man-of-war assigned 
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* by the Prince of Orange, wth others for her convoy,’ 
bringing for the ting ‘ a good quantity of ammunition and 
‘ arms,’ which Batten had rudely forbidden her to land. It 
was to them that, in 1048, this same Batten and his brother 
ofS-cers carried over a considei’able part of the fleet, in revolt 
•HEigainst the military command which was being forced on 
them; and it was again from Dutch ports that Prince 
Rupert’s privateers had fitted out, or to them that they had 
brought in their prizes. Though no active assistance had 
been rendered, the whole English policy of the States 
General, as controlled by the Princes of Orange, had been 
in favour of the royalists. This was now suddenly changed, 
a fact which the royalists wore quicker to mark than the 
Parliament. The royalist cruisers, pirates rather than men- 
of-war, at once included Dutch merchant ships in the list of 
lawful spoil, and from their stronghold in the Scilly Islands 
inflicted severe loss on Dutch commerce. It was to put a stop 
to these depredations that Tromp was sent, with a powerful 
squadron, to the entrance of the Channel. The Council of 
State suspected that he proposed to attack the marauders in 
their lair, possibly to take possession of the Scilly Islands ; 
a contingency which Blake, then commanding in the Irish 
Seas, was ordei-ed to pi-cvent. 'Whatever instructions had 
been given to Tromp, we may conclude that they did not,go 
the length of directing any action distinctly hostile to the 
Parliamentary fleet; and he returned to liis own countiy 
without any further achievement than that of having 
roused the suspicion and the jealousy of the English Go¬ 
vernment, 

It was just before this that the Council of State had 
determined on sending a special embassy to the States 
General. On a previous occasion the Prince of Orange had 
refused to receive one; but it was now more than ever 
necessary that there should he a distinct uuder’standing 
between the two countries; and there were strong hopes 
that a common republicanism and a common Protestantism 
might bring them into a very close alliance. On the* other 
hand, there were many grievances on both sides. Prom an 
English point of view, the conduct of the Dutch in the East 
Indies had been for many years hostile and aggressive; the 
commercial treaties had been violated, and no redress had 
ever been made for the ‘ Massacre of Amboyna,’ thirty years 
before; the murder of Doreslaus in May 1649, and the 
equipment of Prince Rupert’s cruisers, though committed 
by Eiiglishraen, had been connived at, if not directly sancr 
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tioned by tbe Dutch Government; and though that had 
been happily changed, it was still desirable to obtain secu¬ 
rity against the recurrence of such injuries. On the part 
of the Dutch it was alleged tliat their fishing had been 
interfered with, their fishing vessels illegally seized, and 
that many piracies, under the name of reprisals, had been 
committed, j^o doubt much might be said for and against 
the various claims on both sides. The Massacre of Am^yna 
seems now the most serious; but that it was not so considered 
then is pi’oved by the firct that it had been left standing over 
for thirty j'eax’s, and that the compensation ultimately agreed 
on was of very trifling amount. All the alleged grievances 
might, and probably would, have been arranged, had there 
not been at bottom another and more serious difficulty—the 
commercial rivalry, which ivas felt not in the East only, but 
sill over the world; and which, witlr the rapid development of 
the trade of both nations, was becoming every day more 
and more Iceen. The real ixroblein before the diplomatists 
on each side was how to convert this rivalry from a mutual 
danger into a mutual advantage; and it proved to be one 
vrliich they were not at that time able to solve. 

The ambassadors, Oliver St. Joliu, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Coxirt of Common Pleas, and ^Valter Strickland, for- 
merl}'’ Eosident at the ITaguc, with their secretary, Thuidoe, 
and a brilliant and numerous train, made a formal entry into 
the Hague and had a ceremonial audience of the States 
(jJenoval on March 30, IGol, whexi commissioners -were ap¬ 
pointed to ooudnet the negotiation, which was doomed to 
drag through a weary three months, and to be bi'oken off 
witliout any satisfactory result. The circumstances attend¬ 
ing this, however, M. Lefovre-Pontalis appears to have 
misunderstood. He saj's;— 

‘ Putrefl UJ 1 by their siiccess in overthrowing royalty, the English 
Government had given way to the temptings of inordinate ambition. 
Tlie Parliamentary ambassadors were charged with the obtaining the 
consent of the States General to tlie union of the two countries under 
the authority of one common Grand Council, tvlnch should hold its 
sittings in England. This was etpiivalcnt to demanding of the United 
Provinces the sacrifice of their independence by subjecting themselves 
to the will of the stronger State. The association of one great, compact, 
and united republic with a confederation of provinces, having each its 
own separate government, would be a very leonine sort of partnership, 
in which ^England would have everything to gain, the United Provinces 
everything to lose. With one accord, therefore, the States General 
rejected a proposition which would have reduced the republic to ser¬ 
vitude, or at least to vassalage. The imperious demand for the banish- 
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ment from Dutch temtories of the Eoglish princes and their followers^ 
vas received with no greater favotir; and the Parliament began to be 
irritated at not being able to dictate its orders.' 

For all this, M. Lefcvre-Pontalis cites no authorities, nor, 
indeed, can he have anj', except such as rest on mere fancy 
or on popular report; though Mr. Geddes, equally without 
authority, surmises that, in general terms, the object of the 
ambassadors ‘ was to propose, in all honesty, a complete 
‘ coalescing of the two republics.’ That a French writer, 
systematically ignoring English authorities, should relate as 
fact this singular tigmeut of imagination, is, perhaps, not to 
be wondered at; hut Mr. Geddes, who has consulted the 
English records, and refers directly to the official narrative 
of the embassy, would almost seem to have deliberately pre¬ 
ferred speculation to the evidence which he might have found: 
had he looked farther. For, in fact, the evidence on this 
point is unusually clear, and establishes beyond a doubt that 
no such proposition as that detailed by M. Lefevre-Pontalis 
was even mooted by St. John or Sti’ickland. To prove a 
negative is proverbially difficult: we are in the hapi^y i)Osi- 
tion of being able to accomplish that difficulty. It is not 
merely that the proposal actually made is on record, the 
wording of which is distinct enough * without any mention of 
such a union as M. Lefevre-Pontalis describes, or of that 
coalescing which Mr. Geddes speaks of; it is rather that we 
have the positive assertion of the Dutch Commissioners some 
two years later, when the war -was raging violently and 
another negotiation was being carried on in London. Such 
a proposition was then ])ut fovwai’d, and on the part o£ 
England it was declaimed that'— 

^ this State is willing to expect the [necessaryj seenrit}” by uniting 
both States together in sucli manner sis the}'' may become one people 
and commonwealth for the good of both. . . . The whole so united to 
be under one supreme power, to consist of persons of both nations# 
according as shall be agreed uj>on, and to liave and enjoy the like 
privileges and freedom in respect of liabitations, possessions, trade, ports, 
fisliing, and all other advantages wliatsoever, in each other’s countries 
as natives, without any difference or distinction.’ f 

To which the Dutch Commissioners replied, 

‘ that the proposition in such terms was unexpected, they halving never 


* A brief narrative of the Treaty at the Hague . . . begun upotv 
the 20 March, 1G50 [O.S.], and continued until the 20 June, 1G51, 
and then broke off re in/ecOi, Foreign Office Kecords, Holland, 213*. 
Jt is referred to by Mr. Geddes, p. 163, 

t July 21, 25 (O.SO, 1653 ; Holland, 214. 
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ceen nor heard in any of the propositions and conferences of former 
times the least mention of a coalition or mixture of the several 
sovereignties; ’ and they were ‘ fully persuaded that such imaginations 
had never been in the thoughts of either.* * 

Now this proposition, so made and so refused in the summer 
of 1653, is certainly included in the more comprehensive one 
which M. Lefovre-Pontalis attributes to St. John in the 
spring of 1051; and the affirmation of the Dutch Commis¬ 
sioners that such a proposition had never been heard of 
before, nor even imagined, may be held to be absolutely 
conclusive. 

St. John’s proposal did, however, include ‘ a more strict 
‘ and intimate alliance and union ’ between the two countries ; 
and this, being referred by the commissioners to the States 
General, was received by them with ambiguous and protracted 
delays. They wished to be told the details of this ‘ more 
‘ intimate union,’ and St. John rvould only reply that it was 
needless to go into details unless they were agreed on the 
general proposition. The States General were unwilling to 
give a categorical answer to this; they were afraid lest * the 
‘ intimate alliance’ might involve them in active war against 
the king in Scotland, and they wished to see how ‘ the Scotch 
‘ mist ’ woidd end. They separated for Easter, and prolonged 
the recess to nearly double the usual length in order, as they 
said, to consult the several Provinces and towns.t At length, 
after a month’s delay, the States General accepted St. John’s 
proposition, which he then elaborated into a proposal, ‘ that 
‘ the two commonw'ealths may be confederated friends, joined 
‘ and allied together for the defence and preseiwation of the 
liberty and freedom of the people of each.’ To this the 
States General would not or could not give anv answer. The 

O V 

necessity of* again consulting the towos was their excuse. 
Wearied out with the delays, the Parliament ordered the am¬ 
bassadors to return; and, though they afterwards gave forty 
days’ extension of the time, nothing Avas accomplished, and 
the embassy embjirked for England on June 30. 

This is, in brief, the history of the diplomatic part of the 

* July 27 ^ 

August 0 

t Mr. Geddes says that St. John ^ insinuates* this. As St. John^ or 
his secretary Thurloe for him, states it in plain and positive language 
as a tljing of which ho had personal knowledge, Mr. Geddes’s use of 
the word * insinuates ’ is not one warranted by the dictionary or by 
custom. 
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embassy. It is, however, not to be doubted that the personal 
part had an almost equal share in the failure of the negotia¬ 
tion. From the very first the populace of the Hague con¬ 
ceived an ill-will to the gentlemen of the embassy. This is 
said to have sprung out of the English custom of wearing 
the sword in the streets, which gave the idea that they were 
a&aid ; * and the English royalists, noticing this, egged the 
street boys on to inshlt them. That the populace did offer 
insults to the Embassy is thus admitted; but the insults 
principally complained of were offered by royalists of high 
position ; and notably by Prince Edward ,t who, with abusive 
language, knocked St. John’s hat off in the public street and 
in the presence of the Duke of York, ordering him to respect 
the son and brother of his king. St. John drew his sword ;. 
both parties did the same; and there was the immediate 
prospect of a set combat, when the populace intervened, 
overwhelmed the ambassador’s followers, and compelled them 
to seek safety’- in hasty flight.^ It was said that it Avas the Duke 
of York who knocked off St. John’s hat; it was certain that 
he was in the fray and approved of the conduct of his fol¬ 
lowers. The States General sent complimentary apologies 
to the ambassadors, and pi’ivately requested the Duke to leave 
the town. He did so, but only for a short time. He pre¬ 
sently returned; and, with his sister, with an imposing suite 
and a train of the mob, used to ride daily past the ambas¬ 
sador’s house, staring at it in an insolent manner, which the 
train understood as an incentive to break the Avindows; but, 
beyond compliments and apologies to St. John, or vi meek 
request to the Princess Royal to keep her attendants in order, 
no redress for these outrages and insults could bo obtained. 
It Avas rumoured that St. John would meet Avith the same 
fate as Doreslaus or.Ascham; and though this aa'US falsified 
by the event, it is impossible to say that it Avas not based on 
royalist intentions; if so, the ambassador OAved his safety 
neither to scruples on the part of the Avould-bo assassins, nor 
to the watchful care of the Dutch authorities, but only to his 
own guards and the SAVords of his retainers. It is there¬ 
fore not to be wondered at if his sympathies Avere not enlisted 
in the cause of the Dutch; if his report Avas not too favour¬ 
able to them; or if the Parliament, having failed to win 
them to a close alliance or confederation, stood strictly on 

• Tidemati, ‘ Dc Zee bet.wist,’ p. 38. 

t Son of the Queen of Bohemia, and brother of Prince Rupert. 

j Basnage, ‘ Aanales <les Provinces-Unies,’ vol. i. p. 215. 
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their own rights and interest, and passed the celebrated 
JJavigation Act, October 9-19,1651. 

This at once put an end to a very lucrative branch of the 
Dutch carrying trade; and the Dutch, who felt the injury, 
!iot unnaturally thought and said at the time, as their his- 
' orians still say, that the Act was passed in a spirit of revenge 
i)ecause they had I’efused St. John’s proffer of alliance: ‘ an 

■ evidence,’ says M. Lefevre-Pontalis, ‘ of the arrogant and 
‘ aggressive policy of the English Government.’ It is, how- 
;ver, matter of history that the principle of the Act had been 
i-ecogiiised in England as far back as the time of Richard II., 
-.vhen, in 1882, a very similar measure was enacted as a 
ueans of reviving the maritime strength of the country. In 
he time of Henry VII. the idea again came prominently into 

• lotice, and the importation of certain commodities named 
-lad been prohibited, except in English ships manned by 
Itiglisli seamen. This was I'epeated in the early part of 
llizabeth’s reign ; and all through the first half of the seveu- 
•enth century the feeling of the commercial classes Avas 
)udly expressed in favour of still more I'igid claiises. In 
; *524 the merchants of London had j)etitioned that the 
■Kport of herrings in foreign bottoms might be forbidden: 
.11 1640, the Prohibitory Act had forbidden all exports in 
oroign ships from any of the ports of America; and this, 
n 1050, was extended also to imports unless with a licenced 
I'he Navigation Act of 1651 was thus the natural sequence 
f a course of legislation extending over two centuries and 
. half; it must have followed even if there had been no 
riissiou to the States General; and nothing could have pre- 
\'Cutod the ships of the United Provinces being included in 
i ts restrictions except the ‘ more intimate union ’ ivliich 
tad been offered. Though the date of, the Act was, prob- 
ibly enough, determined by the rejection of the ti'caty and 
hy the insults to which St. John had been exposed, the facts 
hat it was re-enacted in 1660, and that, notwithstanding 
ilie great and revolutionary changes in the Government, it 
remained in force for 200 years, afford sufficient proof that 
t was the act of the nation, not of any one man nor of any 
;-rivate pique. 

Ever since the departure of St. John the Dutch had talked 
f sending an embassy to England, but as yet no steps had 
*>een taken. The passing of the Navigation Act and the 

■ enewed issue of letters of reprisal woke them up to the 
leoessily of immediate action. FatherCats, better known 
o posterity as the poet, but who had just retired from the 
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office of Grand Pensionary of Holland, was appointed Am¬ 
bassador; and, together with Schaep, former Resident in 
London, arrived in England in the latter part of December. 
The negotiations which ensued have now little interest. 
They were almost entirely limited to claims and counter 
claims, which were in reality foreign to the true business 
of the embassy. The relations between the two countries 
were such that amity and peace were for the time impossible. 
Commercial jealousy ran extremely high; injuries had been 
sustained on both sides; each held that its own claims were 
irrefragable; that those of the other were barely worth con¬ 
sidering ; and the discussion, such as it was, was still going 
on when a collision between the fleets rendei'ed further nego¬ 
tiation useless. 

The circumstances under which this collision occurred 
must remain doubtful, for the evidence as to matters of fact 
is conflicting. M. Lefevre-Pontalis does not seem aware of 
this, and has accepted, without question, the statement 
made by the Dutch after many weeks’ consideration. We 
prefer to rest our belief on a comparison of the statements 
made by the several oflicers concerned, English and Dutch, 
on the days immediately following the battle. But inde¬ 
pendently of this, it seems to be admitted that when the 
Dutch squadron was sent out for the protection of Dutch 
commerce, mention had been made of the salute claimed-as 
a right, by the kings of England, from time immemorial; it 
was doubted whether the right should be admitted any 
Jonger, now that there was no king; and the matter was 
finally left to the discretion of Tromp, who had said that 
•he paid the salute when the English had the superior force. 
But as the English claim, based originally on territorial pos¬ 
session, was absolute, this qualification of Tromp’s was certain 
to bring on a contest if he met with an English squadron of 
inferior numbers; and without going into the question of 
which ship fired the first broadside—though the balance of 
the evidence against the ‘Brederode’ seems to us overpower¬ 
ing—or examining Tromp’s after statement that he was on 
the point of saluting when the fight was unexpectedly forced 
on him; it is, at least, not disputed that through the afternoon 
of the day before (May 18-28) he lay with his fleet in Dover 
roads without saluting the fort; and that, in an insulting 
manner, he exercised his small-arm men at a mark, and in 
firing repeated volleys of musketry. This fact alone is suffi¬ 
cient to show Tromp’s predisposition, and the events of 
•the next day (May 19-29) were the necessary corollary. It 
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is indeed not improbable that Tromp, a partisan tbroughout 
of the House of Orange, was quite sensible of the injury he 
was inflicting on the policy of Holland, and that his action 
was dictated as much by party feeling as by national or 
professional jealousy. 

At this time John de Witt first appeared in a promin> 
ent position in the States General. The correspondence 
with the ambassadors in England was entrusted to a com¬ 
mission, of which he, as Pensionary of Dordrecht, was pre¬ 
sident ; and from this correspondence we learn how anxious 
he, personally, was that peace might be preserved; and 
he persuaded himself that his wishes were likely to be 
realised; as a lawyer he preferred argument to violence, and 
had, perhaps, not yet realised that at a certain stage an 
endless stream of unavailing discussion loses its charm to 
practical men. Even after the fight off Hythe, he was un¬ 
willing to believe in the failure of negotiation; and, whilst 
the partisans of the House of Orange and the English 
royalists were filled with rejoicing, he succeeded in in¬ 
ducing the States General to send Pauw, the Grand Pen¬ 
sionary of Holland, as a special ambassador. But meantime 
the Council of State, after a formal investigation, had de¬ 
cided that Tromp was the aggressor: from their point of 
view the Dutch had been continuing the negotiations as a 
treacherous mask. Without any investigation at all, the 
London mob came to the same conclusion, and would fain 
have torn old Cats and his colleagues to pieces, had not a 
strong guard been placed on their house. When Pauw 
arrived, the Parliament was in no humour for further dis¬ 
cussion. A grievous injury had been inflicted on them; a 
Judas-blow had been aimed at England’s maritime power; 
a large expense had been forced on them by the necessity of 
placing their navy on a war footing; and they were not now 
going to accept a mere apology, without substantial com¬ 
pensation and some guarantee on which they could depend. 
So the ambassadors returned to Holland without effecting 
anything, and the war was continued with equal energy and 
equal courage on both sides. 

Tromp still held command of the Dutch fleet. His con¬ 
duct at Dover had rendered him suspected by the Govern¬ 
ment ; but he was unquestionably the ablest officer they 
had, and, as the war was to be, bis politics were now of litUe 
moment. But a disastrous cruise in the Horth Sea, the 
scattering of his fleet, and the loss of many of his ships in a 
storm, excited the indigfnation of the war party. He had, 
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ihej said, n^leeted an opportunity of bringing. Biabe> to 
action ; Faaw.bad in^>lored bim not to-Bght except in raelf. 
defence: be bad complied ‘with Pauw’^e leqnesl: be. uraa a 
traitor. They dameured for bid removal ^m tbe -com*' 
mand; they stirred up tbe mob^ and, atnxd uproar, riot^ 
and confusion, Tromp was dismissed. Hid successor, Oor- 
nelis Witte de Witb, who-, notwithstanding the similariiy of 
name, was in no way related to tbe Be Witts of Dordrecht, 
was a man of bumble origin, and, like Tromp, a native of tbe 
Briel, who, by skill and conrage, had won high naval, rank. 
He was supposed.to bdong to the republican party; for 
which reason, and still more, on account of his harsh temper 
and the severity of his discipline, he was hateful not only to 
the men, but even to the officers of the fleet. When the push 
came, in tbe battle by the Kentidi Knock (October 8, 1652), 
several of the officers of high rank refused to fight under 
his command and drew off. De Buy ter and Krertsen, 
though personally hostile to the Admiral, waived their 
quarrel and fought stoutly; but many held aloof and left 
the English a victory which, by giving Blake, and others 
with him, a false impression of Dutch perseverance and 
courage, was shortly afterwards the occasion of his receiving 
a severe check, when the command was once more entrusted 
to Tromp. 

Notwithstanding this partial success, however, gained off 
Dungeness,’ on December 10, the course of events ran 
strongly. against the Dutch. The defeat off Portland, on 
February 28, followed three months later hy that off Har¬ 
wich, June 12--13, bi’ought an embassy to England, which 
was ready to treat on the basis which the Council of State 
bad laid down before the first hostilities—that, namely, of 
confederation. But the English now, and, as we have 
already pointed out, for the first time, insisted on a complete 
union of the two countries under one government; and, on 
this being declined, and no acceptable proposition offered in 
its stead, they permitted the Commissioners to depart, re¬ 
ferring the issue to the God of battles. The crashing defeat 
off the Texel, on August 10, and the death of Tromp, brought 
the Dutch to a sense of the imminence of their danger. 
Every exertion was made for tbe defence of the country in 
this emergency. The extreme unpopularity of De With, and 
his failure the year before, rendered it unadvisable to appoint 
him a^in to the command of the fleet; whilst, at the same 
time, his high rank and distinguished reputation made it 
difficult, to appoint a junior, such as Either or Erertsen, 
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over his head; It mtiy be also that there we^re doubts as io 
the party loyalty of these ttien; and thus, for reasons some- 
vrhibt similar to tho^ vrhich in England had given the com> 
mand of the fleet ^ Soldiers like Blake, Deane, or Monck, 
a cavalry officer of noble birth and approv^^ political 
principles, the Baron Obdam van Wassenaar, was appointed 
.Lieutenant>Adniiral of Holland; De With and Evertsen, 
Eloriszoon and Buyter, smying under him as vice-admirals. 
The satisfactdry arrangement of this business—difficult on 
accoutit of the many political and persons! complications in 
which it was involved—was due almost, entirely to John de 
Witt, who had just before (July, 1653) been definitely ap¬ 
pointed Grand Pensionary of Holland,* which office he had 
provisionally held since the preceding summer during the 
absence of Pauw in England, and after his death, on Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1653. 

But more urgent even than the want of a commander- 
in-chief was the want of ships, of men, and of money. 
The Peace of Munster, now only five years old, had left 
Holland with a debt of more than 150,000,000 florins, 
paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent. De Witt was 
strongly avei-se to increasing this debt by any new loan; the 
money now wanted had therefore to be raised by voluntary 
contributions and by increased taxes. In this he succeeded 
so well that, for the whole expenses of this first war with 
England, only one loan of 800,000 florins had to be made, 
and that not till June, 1654, when the war was ended. The 
larger proportion of the necessary sums was raised by 
augmented duties on exports and imports; by a tax of 1 in 
200 on all incomes exceeding 1,000 florins, and by a further 
tax, the amount of which is not stated, on capital. All the 
best ships of the East India Company were arrested for the 
State’s service, and a considerable number were lent by Den¬ 
mark. A liberal and punctual pay attracted seamen of all 
nations, many Scotch and Irish among them; and wealthy 
individuals subscribed large sums, in one instance for the 
pay and maintenance of 150 able seamen for six months. 

By great exertions a powerful fleet was got together. It 
had scarcely put to sea (November, 1653), when it was dis¬ 
persed by a violent storm; many of the ships were lost; 
others, shattered, disabled, dismasted, got back to the Texel 

* This title is of French and English invention; the Dutch, of which 
it ought to be a translation, is Haadpensionaris, properly rendered in 
Latin by * Consiliarius et Pensionarius.’ 
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‘with difficulty. The hopes of the nation had been vain; the 
blockade had not been raised, and there was now no fleet to 
attempt it. With fishing and commerce, the revenue derived 
from them ceased. The Zuyder Zee was a forest of masts. 
Industry of all kinds was stopped. Grass grew in the streets 
of the towns: in Amsterdam there were not less than 1,500 
houses to let. The country was filled with beggars. Con¬ 
fusion, discontent, disquietude increased daily. * You may 
* now, without doubt, have what conditions you will ask,* 
wrote to Thurloe one of his secret correspondents at the 
Hague. Abroad, Portugal took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to seize on the Dutch possessions in Brazil; and the 
King of Denmark repudiated the privileges granted him in 
1651. Everything pointed to the same end, that, at any 
cost, peace must be concluded. 

The negotiations which had been broken off in August, 
l653, were renewed in November. The English Govern¬ 
ment, finding the repugnance of the States to a coalition 
or incorporation insuperable, demanded a full recognition 
of the English sovereignty of the sea; compensation for the 
injuries as scheduled by the English; and, as security for 
the future, the perpetual exclusion of the young prince from 
all powers civil or railita.ry. This last point the States 
General were most unwilling to yield. A very large party 
was still favourable to the hereditary claims of the House of 
Orange, even though they were to be held in abeyance 
during the prince’s minority ; whilst others objected to the 
interference of a foreign power in the internal affairs of the 
Republic. The strictly Orange party, led by the Count of 
Nassau and strengthened by the intrigues of the English 
royalists, was averse from a treaty with Cromwell on any 
terms; and Jongestall, one of the Commissioners in Eng¬ 
land, had been won over to their interests. It was concerning 
him that Beverningk, the chief commissioner, wrote on Fel> 
ruary 3, 1654;— 

* The Protector has been very exactly informed, not only of his dis¬ 
affection, but also of certain remarks which he has most imprudently 
let fall, and which have been repeated. It has been particularly 
reported to me that he has been heard to say, “In case the treaty 

dionld not be a success, the State has decided to declare war agtiinst 
“ tlie Protector personally, whilst offering its friendship to the Englisli 
“ nation.” This cannot but offend the Protector, and, from the bottom 
of my heart, I am sony for it, seeing that the State has never had any 
each intention, and that it is entirely an invention of his own.’ 

This was only one, though an aggravated, instance of the 
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feeling against Cromvrell. Libellous pamphlets were issued 
from the presses of Utrecht and other towns, which it was 
difficult to suppress, but which naturally tended to render 
Cromwell more inflexible. The principal object of the Com¬ 
missioners, when all else was yielded, came to be the attain¬ 
ment of some concession on the demand for the exclusion 
of the Prince. But on this, as on all other points, Cromwell 
was firm: the only relaxation to which he would consent 
was that the exclusion might be guamnteed by the States of 
Holland instead of by the States General. To this they had 
to consent, and peace was finally proclaimed on May 6. * To 

* the United Provinces,’ says M. Lefevre-Pontalis, ‘ the onl}’- 
‘ gain was the end of the war, whose continuance would 

* hare rendered the ruin of the republic inevitable.’ It 
was said by all impartial judges that this danger was 
extreme; and Chanut, the French Ambassador at the 
Hague, who had first desired the continuance of the war 
and the consequent weakening of both belligerents, wrote 
■on April 3, 1654: * ‘ The renewal of the war would so 

* increase the strength of the English that nothing could 
resist them by sea. My opinion is, therefore, that our 

‘ interests require peace. The evil is evidently so great 

* that a respite is necessary if we wish this State to exist 
‘ any longer.* 

Notwithstanding the evident advantages of the peace to 
England, and the admitted necessity of it to the United 
Provinces, there was in both countries a certain outcry 
against the authors of it. It was, of course, the cue of the 
English royalists to find fault with whatever Cromwell did; 
and, on this occasion, to say that he had hastily patched up 
a peace, sacrificing the rights and interests of England, in 
•order to have leisure to confirm his own despotic rule. And 
this has been repeated over and over again, without exami¬ 
nation and probably without knowledge that the one advan¬ 
tage conceded to the Dutch was the permission to exist 
as an independent State. Cromwell was much too keen- 
sighted a politician not to see that the forcible incorporation 
of the United Provinces would be no gain to England; and 
though it did not appear in the negotiations, the war had told 
heavily on his own resources and treasury already exhausted 
by revolution and civil war. To conclude peace by com¬ 
pelling the enemy to accede to all his demands was as ad- 

• M. Lefevre-Pontalis gives this date as 1653, which must be wrong, 
unless Chanut was in the Imbit of writing nonsense. 
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vantageous to Ms internal administration as it was glorious 
to Lis foreign policy. i 

But John de Witt was equally the subject of hostile criti¬ 
cism. It was easy to say that he had sacrificed the interests 
of his country in order to win favour and support from 
Cromwell. It was even said that he himself was the real 
author of the exclusion clause; that he had suggested it to 
Cromwell, and had urged him to insist on the demand. Nor 
was what seemed very clear evidence wanting. De Witt’s 
secretary, Johan van Messen, already discontented, was won 
over by one Buy ven, the treasurer of the Prince of Nassau, 
and not only systematically betrayed his master’s confi¬ 
dential business, but falsified and forged documents tending 
to convict him both of this, and also of having further sug¬ 
gested the stringent blockade of the coasts of Zealand in 
order to compel that province to submit to the will of 
Holland. Fortunately for De. Witt, the conspirators were 
men of business habits and kept a diary, in which they made 
note of the documents communicated to' the Prince of 
Nassau; so that when, on suspicion of some malpractices, 
they were arrested and their papers seized (September, 1655)', 
they stood convicted by their own hand. The States were, 
however, careful not to push the opposite faction too hard. 
Messen was declared infamous and banished for life; but 
Euyven, the originator of the plot, who seemed the inore 
guilty of the two, was banished for only six years; and the 
name of the Prince of Nassau who was, indeed, roost pro¬ 
bably innocent of the villany, was not even mentioned. In 
this milder judgement De Witt readily acquiesced, and a sort 
of understanding thus sprung up between him and the 
Prince, which led to a correspondence and an agreement, 
on the one side to favour the Prince’s candidature for the 
rank of Field Marshal, vacant by the death of the lord of 
Brederode, and on the other to a formal acceptance of the 
exclusion clause. 

The agreement between these two was the ratification of 
the disinheritance of the infant prince; as was said at the 
time, what had been painted only in water colour was now 
painted in oil. It did more than this: it broke up the 
Orange faction, disarmed part of it, rendered the other part 
for the time being powerless for opposition, and thus gave 
increased strength to the government, which day by day 
became more and more identified with the will and personal 
.character of John .de Witt. And his first care was the re¬ 
establishment of the finances of the State on a more satis^ 
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factory basis, and a readjustment of the burdens which at 
that time pressed with undue weight on Holland. The 
abolition of privileges and exemptions, the revision of pen¬ 
sions and sinecures, and a severe economy in every depart¬ 
ment of the State’s service accomplished a great deal. Still 
more important was the reduction of the interest on the 
Provincial Debt from 5 to 4 per cent., which, though not 
without strenuous opposition from several of the towns, was 
agreed to; two months’ grace being granted for the conve¬ 
nience of those who were unwilling to accept the new rate; 
and to prevent the funds of Holland from coming into dis¬ 
repute, the States General were prevailed on to make a 
similar reduction in the rate of interest on the Federal Debt, 
which of itself was of no great consequence. The money 
thus saved and economised, amounting in all to about two 
millions of florins per annum, was devoted to the successive 
reduction of the debt, which it was calculated might thus be 
paid off altogether in forty-one years. 

Meantime, with the introduction of regularity and eco¬ 
nomy, with the re-establishment of commerce and trade, 
with the internal peace secured by the practical accession of 
the Prince of Nassau to the republican party, the Govern¬ 
ment at once assumed an unwonted strength, and though 
not without a struggle succeeded in remodelling the army* 
in which it enforced a more rigorous discipline, and in con¬ 
ciliating or restraining the clergy, whose extreme Calvinism 
revolted against the alliance with a latitudinarian like Cronu- 
well, and against the spirit of toleration which refused to 
decree the expulsion of the Boman Catholic priests. In all 
this, the burden of the work, and the credit or the obloquy 
of it, fell on John de Witt. He it was, according to M. 
Lefdvre-Pontalis, 

‘ who bad laid open to the States of Holland this course of prosperity, 
in which he guided them with as much firmness as foresight. Although 
charged only with the execution of their orders, he had succeeded in 
assuming such authority, that those whom he called “ his masters ” 
submitted themselves to his role without difficulty or opposition. It 
was without flattery that the Ambassador Nieupoort wrote- to him 
(August 20, 1655), “ You who are so intimately acquainted with what 
“ is going on in this State, you are best able to judge what ought or 
« ought not to be done, to which I and the rest of us have only to 
** conform ourselves.” And Chanut, the French Ambassador, wrote 
about the same time, ” John de Witt is the most important personage 
“ in the whole State, by reason of the power which Holland has ove( 
“ the other Provinces, and of that whicn he has over -the ten or twelve 
“ chiefs of the governing party.”' 
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It was not only at home that De Witt succeeded in making 
the force of a united Governmejit to be felt. In little less 
than three years from the time when, tom by faction and 
beaten down by a disastrous war, the republic had seemed, 
to friend and foes alike, on the verge of dissolution, the 
Dutch were in a position to interfere with authority and 
with the strong hand in the disputes of the northern king¬ 
doms which threatened danger to their Baltic trade. It is 
unnecessary here to examine into the causes of the war which 
in 1655-7 was raging between Sweden and Poland, or into 
the changeful policy of the Elector of Brandenburg, which 
De Witt characterised as ‘ fox-like.’ It is enough to say 
that the Swedish armies had overrun Poland, that Branden¬ 
burg had joined the invaders, and that in July 1656 the 
allies were threatening Dantzig, the granary of the United 
Provinces. It seemed time for them to interpose. On the 
motion of the States of Holland, the States General decided on 
supporting not so much Poland as their own interest. A fleet 
of forty-eight ships appeared off the port; a force of 1,300 
men was thrown into the town, and the allies hastened to con¬ 
clude a treaty by which the neutrality of Dantzig was secured. 

The employment of the Swedish array in Poland seemed 
to the King of Denmark an opportunity for recovering former 
losses. In spite of the urgent representations of the States 
General and the i-emonstrances of the Grand Pensionary, he 
declared war in June, 1657, invaded Bremen, was beaten back, 
was driven into Copenhagen and there besieged by the King 
of Sweden at the head of 15,000 men. It appeared as if 
the last days of the Danish monarchy had arrived, the 
Baltic was on the point of becoming a Swedish lake, with 
the passage of the ^und subjected to a prohibitive toll. In 
the extremity of his need the King of Denmark implored 
the assistance of the States General, who determined that, 
at any price, the Sound must be kept open. A fleet of 
thirty-five ships under the command of Obdam was de¬ 
spatched to the relief of Copenhagen, which met the Swedish 
fleet under Marshal Wrangel, in the narrow passage between 
Kronborg and Helsingborg, on November 8, 1658. In these 
confined waters the ships, locked together, fought with the 
most sanguinary determination: the Dutch loss was severe; 
De With and Ploriszoon, their vice-admirals, were slain; but 
the Swdfles, when three of their ships had been captured and 
eight sunk, were compelled to retire, and the Dutch having 
the command of the sea, were able to reinforce the garrison 
of Copenhagen. 
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This rapid success kindled the jealousy of England and 
France- It was believed that they would intervene in favour 
of the Swedes. Sir George Ayscue had already been sent to 
aid them with his counsels, or to command their fleet in 
case of need. De Witt took the initiative, proposed a joint 
mediation, obtained an agreement to enforce peace on which¬ 
ever of the belligerents should reject it, and virtually dictated 
the clauses of the ti-eaty which left the Sound open to foreign 
ships of war. Even so, the difficulty was not at an end. 
The rival monarchs refused to accept the terras. The English 
admiral, Montagu, was more intent on the political crisis 
at home and withdrew his squadron. The Swedes then took 
a more decided tone and set the Dutch at defiance. De 
Ruyter, who had succeeded to the command, was ordered to 
renew hostilities. He immediately carried over a strong 
body of Danish and Dutch troops to Fyen, which was occu¬ 
pied'by the Swedes, drove them back into Nyborg, and by a 
vigorous attack by land and sea compelled them to surrender 
at discretion, November 25, 1659. Three months later the 
Hing of Sweden died, and in the embarrassment of a minority, 
the ministers of his infant successor were anxious for peace, 
which despite the opposition of Denmark was finally con¬ 
cluded in June, 1660. 

This was one of the culminating points of De Witt’s admin¬ 
istration. Everywhere the Dutch liad been taking a leading 
part. They had pacified the north; they had joined with 
Ci’omwell in putting a stop to the cruel oppression of the 
Vaudois; they had checked and restrained the Barbary 
pirates, and in the far East they had negotiated a lucrative 
if not very dignified treaty with Japan. But now, the Eng¬ 
lish restoration was big with the signs of coming trouble. 
The new king was not favourably disposed towards the Dutch 
republic; his personal recollections of the country were 
disagreeable; the States General had barely tolerated his 
presence when in exile; had declined his offers of serving in 
their fleet during the war; had refused to identify their cause 
with his in their struggle with Cromwell; and had not only 
made peace with the hated usurper, but had entered into 
close alliance with him, after having strengthened his posi¬ 
tion by accepting the exclusion clause, which struck directly 
at the king’s sister’s son. It was much to be feared that 
Charles would prove determinedly hostile; and from this 
point of view alone did John de Witt consider the Restora¬ 
tion. 'It was his earnest desire to maintain peace: for 
the rest, the English might please themselves. ‘If the 
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devil,’ he said, ‘ should be. sovereign of Great Britain, it 

* would be necessary to maintain a good understanding with 

* him.’ 

Accordingly, as soon as the declaration of Parliament was 
known, the States General sent deputies to Charles, then at 
Breda, to compliment him and to invite him to the Hague, 
which he entered in state a few days later. May 25, 1660. 
The States General and the States of Holland offered their 
congratulations, and De Witt, as Grand Pensionary, addressed 
him in French, insisting that their alliance had been with 
England, not with Cromwell. Such an alliance, he said, 
was a necessity of their State, and had compelled them during 
these last years to do violence to their natural inclination; 
the king might judge, therefore, of the affection and zeal 
with which they would cherish and maintain the closest 
union and correspondence now that their natural inclination 
and the interest of the State were happily united. ‘ I quite 

* understand,’ replied Charles, ‘ that you have been forced to 

* treat with these people who revolted against my father and 
‘ have held out against me; henceforward you will have to 
‘ do with men of honour; * that is to say, adds M. Lefevre- 
Pontalis, men who by their duplicity gave the republic reason 
to regret the unyielding harshness of the Protector. Tho 
king afterwards attended a meeting of the States General, 
and on leaving gave the Grand Pensionary a paper in which 
he requested him to forward the interests of the princess, his 
sister, and the prince, his nephew, in such way as the princess 
might point out. De Witt, who, though he hod not suggested, 
nor indeed favoured, the exclusion clause, was quite sensible 
of its value to his party, was much embarrassed by this 
pointed request; and finsdly answered it by courteous, almost 
obsequious generalities, which might mean eveiything, and 
in reality meant nothing. 

When the king had departed, the effects of his interference 
were speedily manifest. The princess began to agitate for 
the appointment of her son to the post of Captain-General in 
anticipation. De Witt answered that such an appointment 
would be premature, but that he would endeavour to induce 
the States to constitute the prince a public ward and to 
undertake the charge of his education. The princess was 
not content with this, and pushed her demand, with a scarce 
concealed threat of appealing to the King of England or of 
exciting an insurrection of the Orange faction. Disunion was 
not long in showing itself. The States of Zealand granted 
the young prince the title of * First Noble,’ the many poll- 
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tical privileges of which were, however, to remain in abeyance 
till he should be eighteen; and they instructed their deputies 
in the States General to propose his appointment as Captain 
and Admiral-General, subject to the same restriction. A 
strong party was ready to support this; but there was a 
feeling that these offices and that of Stadtholder should 
not be held by the same person; and De Witt skilfully 
made use of this to persuade the most zealous partisans 
that they would gain much by waiting. The motion was, 
therefore, rejected; but the States of Holland by a unani¬ 
mous vote charged themselves with the education of the 
prince, and revoked the Act of Exclusion, declaring that 
they had consented to it only to satisfy the demands of 
Cromwell. 

By these measures De Witt succeeded in winning the 
esteem of the princess, who was now willing to wait, in the 
belief that, when the time came, he would be ready to sup¬ 
port the prince’s claims. Unfortunately, during a visit to 
England some months later, she was attacked by small-pox, 
died after a few days’ illness, on December 24, 1660, and by 
her will besought her brother to act as a father to her son. 
Charles accepted the charge, and appointed a commission to 
watch over the education of his nephew in concert with that 
already appointed by the States of Holland. This double 
guardianship was still further complicated by the claims put 
forward by the princess dowager to have the control of her 
grandson’s education ; and disputes and confusion were the 
necessary consequence. * ’Tis pitiable to see,’ wrote John de 
Witt on March 4, 1661, ‘ how they are trying, in all sorts of 

* ways, to render useless the resolution of the States in re- 

* spect of the prince’s education, and to disgust both the 

* States and their commissioners, who, nevertheless^ have 
‘ the best intentions for the service and advancement of his 
‘ Highness.’ 

It is unnecessary tp follow in detail the relations of the 
two counl^ies during the years immediately succeeding. The 
personal dislikq of Charles, and the entanglements arising 
from the affairs of the Prince of Orange, were sufficient to 
embitter any political or commercial dispute; and with a 
trade extending over the whole mercantile world, and with 
pushing, if not grasping merchants, in an age when rights 
and wrongs were but loosely defined, it could not but be- that 
(Bsputes would arise. There were beyond doubt causes of 
just coinplaint on both sides, but none that might not havb 
been amenable to diplomacy and have admitted a peaceful 
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solation, had not'personal motives stood in the way. Charles 
disliked the Dutch, and be was in want of money; he con¬ 
ceived that a war might put some into his hands; that of 
the sums voted by Parliament, some might be applied to 
other purposes; and he was able, by making th^ quarrel 
appear to tui'n on rights of trade, to give it a short-lived 
popularity. 

The rest is a familiar though painful story. Without any 
declaiution or any known cause of Avar, the Dutch settle¬ 
ments on the west coast of Africa Avere seized by Sir Robert 
Holmes, in what M. Lefevre-Pontalis has properly stigmat¬ 
ised as ‘ une veritable expedition de pirates.’ And the war, 
thus begun in piracy, and conducted, during the two follow¬ 
ing years, Avithout energy, intelligence, or skill, ended in 
shame and disgrace, Avhen the king, having lavished on the 
ministei's of his personal vices the money Avhich had been 
voted for the maintenance of the fleet, Avas unable to find 
ships or men to defend the approaches of London, when the 
Thames Avas blocked up, the shipping in the Medway burnt, 
and the south coast of England insulted with impunity. 
Fortunately for England, peace was an immediate necessity 
of De Witt’s position. The Avar had been forced on him 
sorely against his will; and though, being in it, he had borne 
it in the manner recommended by Polonius, the vigour of 
his action had itself been prompted by the necessity of cur¬ 
tailing both the struggle and the negotiations. ' There Avas 
no time to be captious. The question of the salute at sea 
was left as it had been decided by Cromwell; but several 
matters of commercial dispute, which had moi'e than a sen¬ 
timental value, were settled in favour of the Dutch. De 
Witt was content with the substance, and justly prided him¬ 
self on having obtained conditions which ho could never 
before have ventured to demand. He might probably have 
been more exacting; but he was alarmed by the conduct and 
suspicious of the designs of the King of Fiunce; he must be 
at liberty to oppose himself to them, and peace with England 
was the first step. 

Louis XIV. was indeed now, after the death of Philip IV., 
preparing to maintain wholly or in part those claims on the 
Spanish succession which he had formally relinquished by 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, only seven years before. If 
nothing further could be gained, even the Rhine boundary 
would be something, and he would begin by occupying 
Flanders, Franche-Comte, and Luxembourg. The design 
was a gross outrage on international morality; but, aided by 
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a body of ministers and diplomatists trained in the school 
of Mazarin, he ■was able to mahe his advances •with a skill 
almost equal to his perfidy. With the exception of Spain 
itself, the powers most interested in thwarting his designs 
on Flanders were the United Provinces and England, the 
latter of which, by the possession of Dunkirk, had ready 
access to the country, and could at any time threaten his 
communications. Hence the peculiar importance of the sale 
of that fortress. 

The war between England and the United Provinces was 
another triumph to French diplomatic skill. Had Charles 
not been assured of French neutrality, he would probably 
have nursed his wrath without overt action; had De Witt 
not been assured of French assistance, he might probably 
have been more yielding, even in the face of insolence and 
aggression j but Louis had permitted both to feel the assur¬ 
ance necessary to stimulate them to war, and to waste 
their energies in mutual destruction. The promises of neu¬ 
trality and support were alike falsified, or adhered to just so 
far as was necessary to make the naval war more severe; but 
though the Dutch were led to expect that they would be 
joined by the French fleet, under the Due de Beaufort, the 
years passed by without the French ships once appearing in 
the North Sea. It was enough for Louis that the two 
nations, whose opposition might have been embarrassing to 
him, were in the throes of deadly combat, and that the Dutch 
fleet had already sailed to bum the shipping at Chatham. 

In the end of May, 1667, he entered the Low Countries 
at the head of an army 50,000 strong, and commanded by 
Turenne. Opposition worthy of the name there was none ; 
and within a couple of weeks the border fortresses had all 
fallen into his hands. Lille held out better; but the skill of 
Vauban, seconded by the cowardice or treachery of the 
citizens, speedily reduced the garrison to surrender, and the 
whole country lay open to the invaders. The United Pro¬ 
vinces were not slow to recognise the extremity of their 
danger. If Antwerp should become French—as seemed not 
unlikely—the navigation of the Scheldt would assuredly be 
closed to them, to the irreparable damage of their commerce. 
‘ If the French shall carry Flanders,’ wrote Sir William 
Temple on October 10, 1667,* *as they very well may in 

* M. Lefevre-Pontalis, quoting this letter, dates it December 10, 
1668, •nrbich, on the very face of it, is erroneous, and is corrected by a 
reference to Sir W. Temple’s Works (4 vols. 8vo., 1814), vol. i. p. 291, 
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* another campaign, the Batch are sensible that they mast 

* fall to be a maritime province of l^nce; * if, indeed, they 
Yirere not actually annexed, as part of the empire of Charles V., 
vrhose heir Louis claimed to be. And meantime he utterly 
scouted the idea of being in any way responsible to the 
Butch for what it now pleased him to do. He put negotia- 
tioh or explanation entirely on one side, and arrogantly 
notified to the States General his resolution to unite the 
Low Countries to his kingdom. 

It was in this terrible strait that the Butch were placed 
whilst the negotiations at Breda were going on, and when 
they struck that last severe blow at England in June, 1667. 
But notwithstanding the personal feelings of Charles, the 
interests of the two countries were for the time being so 
manifestly one, and so sensible of this were the Commis¬ 
sioners, that the treaty was hastily concluded, and within a 
few months, another treaty of intimate alliance was signed. 
This was the crowning glory in the career of both Temple 
and Be Witt. In England, as well as in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the advance of the French had given much un¬ 
easiness. Even in the mind of Charles there was a per¬ 
ception that he had been made a caFs-paw of; but it was 
difficult to induce him to take any strong measures against 
Louis, who now offered to assist him in seizing the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies. He was thus, in Becember 
1667, proposing to the States an alliance with the avowed 
purpose of compelling France to disgorge her recent con¬ 
quests, and was negotiating with Prance the terms of an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, against Spain or any other 
country. 

Be Witt could not possibly fathom the abysses of Charles’s 
duplicity, but he would seem to have had an instinctive 
consciousness of it, and was unwilling to commit the States 
to any resolution or act of hostility against France till he 
was sure of his ground. It was eventually the un mistake- 
able expression of public feeling in England which directed 
the course of events. The people, at any' rate, were indig¬ 
nant at the part which, it began to be clear, England had 
been made to play for the benefit of France, and were 
resolved on aiding the United Provinces to check the designs 
of Louis. Early in January, 1668, Temple was directed to 
enter into an ai’rangement with Be Witt. Probably it was 
the intention of the Court to prolong the negotiations, 
giving time for a change in popular opinion, or for new 
offers from France; but by the tact and promptitude of 
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Temple, and by the readiness of Tesource which De Witt 
exhibited when he found himself in accord with a tnan 
at once keen and honest, the business was hurried on, and 
the treaty of * mutual defence and alliance * was concluded 
on January 23, within three weeks of Temple’s being first 
summoned to England to confer with the King’s minis¬ 
ters, and actually in five days of discussion with .De Witt 
and his colleagues: a despatch which, as De Witt told 
Temple, when congratulating him on the end attained, no 
other minister had ever been able to approach, and which 
was ‘ directly against the nature of their constitutions, which 

* enjoined them recourse to their Provinces upon all such 
‘ occasions, and used to draw out all common deliberations 
‘ to months’ delays.’ 

The provisions of the treaty were explicit enough, binding 
the two Powers to use all possible means—force, if necessary 
—to induce the Most Christian King to make peace on con¬ 
dition of retaining his recent conquests. The clauses relating 
to this armed intervention were, however, kept secret, out of 
respect for the susceptibilities of the King of France, and 
partly, it may be, out of suspicion of the good faith of the 
English; for, even whilst accepting the treaty, De Witt 
had stated that the great difficulty in the way of an alliance 
with England was that ‘ unsteadiness of counsels which 

* seemed a fatal thing to her constitution; her conduct was 

* subject to a perpetual fluctuation, so that it was impossible 
‘ to calculate on it for two years on end.’ The chance of 
Count Dohna, the Swedish ambassador at the Hague, being 
a native of Holland, a nephew of the Princess Dowager, and 
having a family quarrel with the King of France, led to a 
remarkable and unhoped-for extension of the treaty. The 
idea would seem to have originated in a conversation between 
Temple and De Witt. Temple undertook to call on Dohna 
and sound him as to his inclinations. This he did, and to 
such good purpose that, when the treaty was signed, Sweden 
was ^so provisionally admitted as a party to it.* 

The King of France was meantime pushing his conquests 
in Franche-Comt6. That province was no more capable of 
withstanding his armies than Flanders had been. Want 


* In estimating the value of this accession, it must be borne in mind 
that the Sweden of the seventeenth century was widely different from 
the Sweden which we now know. Amongst other continental territories, 
it held ‘Bremen, which gave it an important position on the North Sea, 
and entitled it to rank as a Western maritime Power. 
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of preparation, gross incapacity, treason, and corruption, 
hastened to yield up post after post, as fast as the French 
troops drew near. ‘The.receiving such a conquest,’ said 
the Spaniards, ‘ was work fitting for his lacqueys rather than 
* for a great king.’ A fortnight sufficed to give France a 
new province. ‘What has happened,’ wrote the French 
minister, Lionne, to D’Estrades, the ambassador at the 
Hague, on February 24, ‘ confounds the imagination.’ 

Suddenly the king was aware of the Triple Alliance. In 
all history, the event which this can best be compared to is 
the sudden stop of Massena in his conquering march through 
Portugal, in face of the lines of Torres Vedras, There the 
obstacle was military and material; here it was diplomatic 
and moral; but the surprise and the thoroughness of the 
check were equal. ‘ There is no secrecy,’ says Bacon, ‘ com- 
‘ parable to celerity,’ and the extraordinary despatch with 
which this treaty had been concluded had completely baffled 
D’Estrades. The ambassador had indeed heard of proposals 
having passed, but some slighting remarks by De Witt had 
completely lulled his suspicion. ‘ It would all end in smoke,’ 
he said; ‘ the king his master might laugh at the whole 
‘ thing; ’ and on the very eve of the signing he had answered 
some one who warned him of what was going on, ‘ Six 
‘ weeks hence we may speak of it.’ He was proportionally 
disconcerted when Temple communicated the treaty to him; 
even though nothing in it could be considered as adverse to 
France, and though De Witt assured him that ‘ if they per- 
‘ ceived that England unduly fa,voured Spain, Holland would 
‘ at once break with her, valuing the friendship of the king 
‘ before everything.’ De Witt did indeed hope that the 
king would accept the mediation, which was what the open 
clauses of the treaty amounted to; that the secret clauses 
would thus not come into force, and that Louis would be 
neither annoyed nor provoked. 

It was, however, not long before the French were ac¬ 
quainted with the existence of the secret clauses; and though 
D’Estrades, at the Hague, could find out nothing concerning 
them, De Buvigny, the ambassador in London, had better 
success; notwithstanding the commercial spirit of the Dutch, 
money had, it would seem, a more extended social circula¬ 
tion in England. Before February was over the French king 
was fully informed of the whole treaty, and particularly of 
that clause which threatened him with force. It was, indeed, 
represented to him by D’Estrades, eager to minimise his 
failure, by Turenne, by Oondd, that the parties to the league 
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were quite unprepared for immediate action, and tliat the 
war might be terminated before they could collect their 
forces or be ready to take the field. Franche-Comt^ had’ 
already been occupied, and the conquest might be completed 
without difficulty. On the other hand, De Witt was profuse * 
in apologies for interfering: his desire to turn away the 
king’s wrath seemed excessive to Temple, and must have 
seemed silly to Lionne. ‘ Pray tell M. de Witt,’ wrote the 
latter to D’Estrades on March 9, ‘ that if I could only have 
^ two hours’ conversation with him I would answer for the 
* peace, for I know how fertile he is in expedients.’ But 
Temple wrote to him on March 25 :— 

* I think that by all our negotiations, by all our good offices and" 
caresses, we shall never obtain a peace from France while they have 
any appearances of pursuing their interest or their glory in carrying 
on the war; and that the only way of disposing them to a peace . - ^ 
is by showing them the strength of our forces and the firmness of our 
resolutions . , . and by letting the Most Christian King know . . , 
that upon the first advances he shall make to attack the re^t of 
Flanders, we will march with our forces to defend it, and will endeavour 
in all ways to make a diversion both by sea and by land.’ 

Nevertheless, every effort was made to spare the pride o£ 
the king and to enable him to draw back with dignity; and 
thus, after a keen contest, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
signed on May 12. 

^ This peace,’ says M, Lefevre-Pontalis, * which saved Spain in spite 
of herself^ was still advantageous to France, It assui-ed to Louis 
important acquisitions which advanced the frontiers of his kingdom, 
and began the dismemberment of the Low Countries. At the satno 
time it seemed to give Europe a pledge of his moderation, which he 
might avail himself of to boast that it was only his desire for peace 
that had disarmed him. None the less, it was the Triple Alliance which 
liad compelled him, as a measure of prudence, to halt in liis career of 
conquest; and, finding himself threatened by a European coalition,, 
he acted with wise policy in declining to brave it. . . . The Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, bringing the difficult negotiations to a satisfactory 
conclusion, gave the States the benefit of the Triple Alliance, and 
crowned the glory which they had won by imposing tho Treaty of 
Breda on England. Henceforward they might consider themselves 
the arbiters of Europe; and they gave themselves up, with a somewhat 
radx pride, to the contemplation of their diplomatic victory, for which • 
they were destined to pay dearly a few years later.’ 

For indeed the position of the United Provinces, how¬ 
ever honourable^ was big with danger. De Witt quite well? 
understood that the hostility of Louis, once awakened, was 
likely to prove a more permanent thing than the friendship 
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of Charles, and that the polic}' of France could be better 
calculated on than that of England; hut even he had pro¬ 
bably not realised hoAV little dependence was to be placed 
on the promises and pledges of the English King. Some 
French writers of the day gave Charles credit for an astute¬ 
ness of villainy to which he was not entitled, and supposed 
that his sole object in entering upon the Triple Alliance was 
to detach the United Provinces from France and lay them 
open to a renewed attack. We think that' this was a mis¬ 
conception ; we think that he became a party to the league 
solely by reason of the pressure of public opinion and of the 
promptitude with which Temple acted on his instructions. 
But his dislike of the Dutch was a deep personal feeling, 
and he was anxious to get rid of his engagements to them 
as soon as possible. Common report has thrown the odium 
of the dissolution of the alliance on the Cabal, but wo are 
ready to believe that the moving spirit in the measure was 
the King himself, who was actuated by a concurrence of 
the passions which had greatest weight with him—hatred, 
avarice, and lust. With these dispositions, causes of com¬ 
plaint were not likely to be wanting. Commercial disputes, 
the salute of the flag, medals or piebires celebrating the 
victories of which the Dutch were justly proud, the exhi¬ 
bition, as a trophy, of the ‘ Koyal Charles ’ which had been 
carried off from Chatham, the publication of a book bearing 
the title of ‘Belgium gloriosum,’ wei’e all alleged by the 
English ministers as grievances or insults. In vain did the 
Dutch ambassador attempt to smooth away the difticulties; 
he was told that if the States General wished to j)lease the 
king, they should begin by the payment of a subsid}'. ‘ We 
‘ will rather,’ answered De Witt, ‘ keep the money for our 
‘ ships and our soldiers,’ and he refused to entertain a 
proposal to cede the Briel and Flushing. 

The negotiations which occupied the next three years have 
little political interest, for the issue, depending on the anger 
of Louis, was a foregone conclusion. His wrath was only 
limited by his power : he was determined to revenge himself 
on the United Provinces ; and, to prevent any renewal of the 
Triple Alliance, he resolved for the present to waive his pre¬ 
tensions to the Spanish Low Countries. Spain, however, 
refused to be cajoled, and the geographical position of 
Flanders rendered even her neutrafity of value to the States. 
But it was of most importance to them that they should 
be able to defend themselves, and this they neither were 
nor could be in the present form of their constitution. 
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AT. Lefevre-Pontalis thus describes their military condi¬ 
tion :— 

‘ Their wealth, the envy of all other countries, their vast commerce, 
and their fleets, powerful at sea, were quite unable to shield them from 
invasion by land. The troops necessary for this were altogether 
wanting; and yet, far from feeling uneasy on this score, the States of 
ffolland, ever since the attempt against, their power made by 
William II., had sought their safety in the weakness of the army, 
which they considered dangerous to their liberty. The old army, of 
the War of Independence, illustrious by so many battles and sieges, 
liad, for the last twenty-five years, had no enemy to contend with, and 
had been (quickly disorganised; and the imprudent confidence which the 
I'riplo Alliance gave the States General had rendered tliem careless 
of the maintenance of a military force. The Grand Pensionary shared 
this same deceptive security, though, even had he wished to do so, he 
might have found it difficult to check the course of public opinion, 
which reqitircd the disbandment of a part of the army in order to 
reduce the burden of its cost.’ 

It was not only that the official numbers were very small; 
these numbers were much larger than that of the men 
mustered ; and the men, few as they were, were not exercised, 
were undisciplined, were insufficiently armed. Of the forti¬ 
fications, many had fallen into ruin or been dismantled; in 
others, ‘the bastions had been turned into gardens, the 
‘ ditches partly filled up, houses built round the ramparts, 
‘ and the interests of defence had been sacrificed to the con- 
‘ venienco and pleasure of the governors of the towns.’ 

When, therefore, in May 1672, the storm of war burst ou 
the unhappy country, it found it virtually undefended. By 
sea the nation was as sti’ong as before; the navy had been 
maintained, new ships had been added, De Ruyter was in 
command, and the battle of Solebay was as creditable to 
him as it was the rcvei’se to the commanders-in-chief of the 
allies, both English and French, who, Avith a superior force, 
permitted themselves to be caught at a disadvantage on a 
lee shore, from which they only escaped, the English with 
the loss of many stout ships and brave men, the French 
with the loss of credit if not of honour. But on shore the 
country was overrun without difficulty. The towns seemed 
to vie with each other as to which could surreijder most 
promptly. The panic was general. Amsterdam was saved 
only by opening the sluices, cutting the dykes, and flooding 
the land. For the moment the progress of the invasion was 
checked; time was gained; and in such a crisis time was 
everything. 

But meantime the fury of the people began to take definite 
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form. They were panic-struck and mad. They saw the 
e£Pects of the government, of which De Witt had been for 
long the representative. They remembered how, with less 
force and less wealth, they had won their independence 
under the command of princes of the House of Orange; and. 
on De Witt’s shoulders they laid the blame of their present 
downfall. To a great extent they were right. De Witt had, 
indeed, little part in the revolution of twenty-two years 
before—the revolution which had gone so far towards dis¬ 
integrating the republic; but his tact, courage, and domin¬ 
ating intellect had speedily asserted itself; and for a period 
of nineteen years he had been the master rather than, as his- 
title imported, the paid adviser of the States of Holland,, 
without whose guidance and resolution they would long 
since have reverted to their allegiance. Even within the 
last few months, when the imminence of the danger had 
rendered the appointment of a Captain-General necessary, he- 
had struggled hard to limit the authority and privileges 
which would naturally accompany the title. 

But now the wave of public opinion with irresistible force 
carried the Prince of Orange to power. Had he been older, 
had the times been more quiet, the revolution might have 
been as peaceful as that which had consigned him to a 
childhood of comparative obscurity; and De Witt ipight 
have been conciliated or banished, or executed with legal 
forms, as his predecessor Barneveld had been. That from 
an Orange point of view, De Witt was marked out for 
death, is certain; and there was no wmut of men willing both 
to sentence him and to carry the senteiice into execution. At 
midnight, on June 21, a party of these, all men of I’espect- 
able family, attacked him in the street and, having despe¬ 
rately wounded him, left him for dead. One of the Avould-be 
assassins was an-ested, tried, convicted, and executed Avithin, 
eight days; the others found shelter in the camp of the 
prince, who refused to give them up. A similar but un¬ 
successful attempt was, about the same time, made against 
Comelis de Witt in Dordrecht. Meantime in every town 
were uproar and revolt. Oiunge np, Avhite (or, in Dutch,. 
Wit) down, were the Orange colours, and became the 
rallying cry of the insurgents. At Dordrecht the prince was- 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. Cornelis de Witt, 
alone of the counsellors of the town, refused to sign the 
decree pronouncing for the I’e-establishment of the Stadt- 
holdership; and when at last he yielded to the entreaties of. 
his wife, he added to his name the letters V.C., which he 
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explained to mean Vi Goachis. His opposition could but 
serve to concentrate on him the hatred of the Orange party, 
which then included the whole nation, and the ill-\^ of the 
Prince, who, a few days afterwards (July 4) was elected 
Stadtholder, Captain, and Admiral-General of Holland, 
under the name and style of William III. The people were 
wild with delight, and it is quite certain that if the new 
Stadtholder had chosen, he might have allayed the storm 
which was raging in every town in Holland; might—^had 
he seen fit so to do—have banished the brothers De Witt; 
and have, at any rate, kept his name clear of the foul stain 
which their terrible fate has left on it. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the story of the death of 
John and Cornelis de Witt, which is familiar to eveiy school¬ 
boy through the pages of Dumas, who, whilst inventing the 
history with his usual recklessness, has not added to the bru¬ 
tality of the massacre, since exaggeration was impossible. 
It is enough, then, to say, that in a wild outburst of popular 
fury, unrestrained either by the States, the municipal au¬ 
thorities, or the prince, the two brothers were foi’cibly led 
out of prison, knocked down, stabbed, hacked, cut and torn 
into a thousand pieces; and that the murderers, who were 
guilty of the most revolting excesses, who washed their 
hands in the blood, and struggled with each other for mouth¬ 
fuls of the flesh, were, for the most part, men of respect¬ 
able position. It is said that Cornelis Tromp, disguised in 
a mantle, looked on and approved: that may be a slander, 
based on his known hatred of the brothers; but it is quite 
certain that the men most conspicuous in the fearful throng 
were well-to-do shopkeepers, officers or soldiers in the 
municipal companies. It is this which gives the peculiar 
horror to the tragical end of John and Cornelis de Witt: 
men whose pure and upi'ight character ought to have won 
for them the respect even of their adversaries, the sympathy 
. even of their conqueror. That they failed in the cause to 
which they devoted their lives, the establishing the politi- 
cal predominance of Holland in a united and consolidated 
republic, was due to the constitutional difficulties and pro¬ 
vincial jealousies, which could only be overcome by more 
drastic measures than were at the service of a Grand Pen¬ 
sionary ; but, notwithstanding this, it will still be remembered 
that John de Witt was the virtual ruler of the nation during 
the time of its greatest power and most resplendent glory. 
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all the great intellects that have added lustre to the 
^ world of thought and philosophy, the name of Aristotle 
stands prominently forth; so comprehensive and piercing a 
genius, such indefatigable zeal and untiring industry could 
not fail to be productive of great results; for twenty cen- 
tmies his name and authority held the whole civilised world 
in awe. What are Aristotle's merits as a teacher of biology, 
and what is the real value of his scientific writings? Widely 
different opinions have been held. On the one hand, the 
late Mr. G. H. Lewes says:— 


‘ It is difficult to speak of Aristotle without exaggeration—he is felt 
to be so mighty, and is known to be so wrong. History, surveying 
the whole scope of his pretensions, gazes on him with wonder. Science, 
challenging these separate pretensions and testing their results, regards 
them with indifference—an indifference only exasperated into an¬ 
tagonism by the clamorous urgency of un.authenticated praise. It is 
difficult to direct the opposing streams of criticism into the broad 
equable current of a calm appreciation, because the splendour of his 
fame perpetuates the meinoiy of his failure, and to be just wc must 
appreciate both. His intellect was piercing and comprchen.sivc; hi.s 
attoinments surpassed those of every known philosopher; his influence 
has only been exceeded by the great founders of religions. Nevertheless, 
if we now estimate the product of his labours in the discovery of 
positive truths, it appears insignificant when not erroneous. None of 
the great germinal discoveries in science are due to him or to his 
disciples.’ 


On tbe other hand, the learned French translator of Ari¬ 
stotle’s works, M. Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, after lament¬ 
ing the loss of many of Aristotle’s works, remarks:— 

‘ Opposite a monument so beautiful, so colossal, there is still astonish¬ 
ment such as was felt by Cuvier. Three centuries and a half before 
the Christian era there is the science of nature, and especially the 
science of animals. There are aU at once the three sciences, zoo- 
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logy, physiology, and anatoiny, created with their fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, their method, their elementary classifications, framework, and 
principal details 1 There they are, created in such a way that they 
seem at first without precedent, and that they remain for more 
than twenty centuries without receiving the slightest increase I 
Zoology, properly so called, physiology, and comparative anatomy, 
have remained even to us very nearly such as Aristotle has constituted 
them ; and if in our days they have made immense progress, it is by 
remaining faithful to the way which he baa pointed out for them.’ 
(Preface, pp. lii., liii.) 

M. Bartli^lemy-Saint-Hilaire thus seems to endorse all 
that Buffon, Cuvioi*, and others have written in praise of Ari¬ 
stotle’s works on natural history. Let us briefly notice the 
language of these two great French zoologists :— 

‘ Aristotle’s History of Animals,’ says Buffon, ‘ is perhaps even now 
the best work of its kind; he probably knew animals better, and under 
more general views than wo do now. Although the moderns have 
added their discoveries to those of the ancients, I do not believe that 
we have many works on natural history that we can place above those 
of Aristotle and Pliny.’ 

Again, in speaking of Aristotle’s plan, in which he takes 
Man as a model, and compares the difference between the 
parts of man and those of other animals, Buffon says, 

* he accumulates facts, and docs not write one useless 
word.’ 

The laudatory language of the illustrious Cuvier is equally 
strong, and, indeed, as M. Saint-Hilaire says, is manifested 
by more animated expressions. ^ Of all the sciences, that 
‘ which owes the most to Aristotle is the natural history of 
‘ animals. Kot only did he know a great number of species, 

‘ hut he studied and described them after a vast and lurai- 
‘ nons plan which, perhaps, none of his successors have 
‘ approached.’ Again, ‘ the principal divisions still followed 

* by naturalists in the animal kingdom are due to Aristotle, 
‘ and he indicated several to which they have returned in 
‘ these later times, after having unfortunately diverged from 
‘ them.’ ‘ Everywhere Aristotle observes facts with atten- 
‘ tion.’ Speaking of the ‘ History of Animals,’ Cuvier 
writes: ‘ I cannot read this book without being ravished 

* with astonishment. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive 

* how a single man was able to collect and compare the 

* multitude of particular facts implied in the numerons 

* general rules and aphorisms contained in this work, and 
‘ of which his predecessors never had any idea.’ But it 
is, above all, says M. Saint-Hilaire, in his ‘ Lectures on the 
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* History of the Natni’al Sciences * in the College of France, 
at the close of his life, that Cnvier shows himself a passionate 
admirer of the Oreek naturalist. 

‘ We cannot reproduce the exact expressions which J;he incomparable 
professor uses, since his lectures were not corrected by his hand; but 
“if they have not preserved the form of his style, they give at least his 
'thought, and they preserve a faithful trace of the most ardent and 
deliberate enthusiasm. In his eyes “ Aristotle is the giant of Greek 

science; before Aristotle, science did not exist; he created it from 
“ fragments. One cannot read liis ‘ History oi Animals’ without being 
“ delighted with astonishment. His zoological classification leaves few 
“ things to be done by the ages which have come after him. His work 

is one of the greatest monuments that the genius of man has raised to 
“ natural science.” ’ 

These reiterated praises arc regarded by his recent French 
translator as decisive. On the other hand, the language of 
Cuvier, in the opinion of the late lamented English scholar 
. and physiologist, George Henry Lewes, ‘ passes all bounds 
‘ permissible to sincere enthusiasm ; the more so because of 
‘ the authority attached to his own eminent name. Others 
‘ speak with a like exaggeration, but not with a like 

* authority.’ 

M. Barthelemy-Saint-IIilaire, in his interesting preface 
to his translation of the ‘ History of Animals,’ quotes the 
opinions of other natimalists of note, who express them¬ 
selves more or less strongly in praise of Aristotle’s scientific 
works, such as Isidore Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, Flourens, 
Llttrc, Milne-Edwards, C. Claus, Victor Carus, &c., and then 
proceeds to consider the opinion expressed by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, as a critic who is unable to follow in the rear of the 
enthusiastic panegyrists of the Greek philosopher. 

To what extent Aristotle’s admirers are justified in the 
unqualified praises they have so enthusiastically bestowed 
on his natur^ history writings will be seen by and by, when 
■we bring before our readers some of his own statements 
concerning various animals or physiological questions which 
■he discusses. The subject does not concern itself with 
Aristotle’s splendid and, perhaps, unrivalled genius, his 
logical power of thought, his comprehensive and penetrating 
mind, his love of truth, his appreciation of a true method, 
his clear intellect and his extraordinary diligence; it has 
nothing to do with the great relative value of his scientific 
writings, considered at the time in which he lived; all 
unprejudiced students of zoology, whether of the past or 
-the present, are willing to do glad homage to the ‘ Father 
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* of Natural History,’ and delight to read the numerous 
admirable and correct accounts of the animals of which he 
treats; they will recognise in his treatise ‘ On the Parts of 
‘ Animals,’ its gi’eat value and interest in the history of 
science, both on account of the materials it furnishes, and 
because it is one of the earliest attempts to found biology 
on comparative anatomy; they will admit his treatise ‘On the 
‘ Generation and Development of Animals ’ to be his master¬ 
piece in science, will recognise its true greatness, and ‘ be 
‘ surprised and delighted to find how often AristoHe seems 
‘ at the highest level of speculation, even when they com- 
‘ pare his statements with the results of the most advanced 
‘ embryologists.’ The question does not concern itself with 
these points: it has reference to the claim made by Ari¬ 
stotle’s too ardent panegyrists, that he discovered a system 
so perfect as to leave to us little if any thing to alter; that 
in several instances he anticipated modern discoveries, and 
tliat his descriptions are marvels of accuracy and research. 
How far such statements ai-e true must be discovered by 
the simple test of reading Aristotle’s own words: we must 
verify; we must see Avhat he has actually written; we are 
not compelled to follow Cuvier, still less Buflfon. The 
enquirer will think of the well-known line, 

‘ Nullius £i(]Jictus jiirare in vorba magistri,’ 

and Avill form an independent judgement; he will refuse to 
follow blindly any master, even though he be a Cuvier. He 
will boar in mind the words of a learned English physician 
and author of the seventeenth century: ‘The mortallest 
‘ enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath done the 
‘ greatest execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory 
‘ adhesion unto authority; and more especially, the esta- 
‘ blishing of our belief upon the dictates of antiquity.’* To 
the task of a searching enquiry Mr. G. H. Lewes applied 
himself about twenty years ago, and, although some persons 
may think that he has been in some cases too severe upon 
Aristotle, we consider that, on the whole, his criticism is 
just, and that he has amply proved his case, not against the 
philosopher himself, but against his exaggerating eulogists. 
He has properly placed Aristotle on a lower, yet still an 
exalted position on the pinnacle of zoological fame. 

‘ Aristotle’s zoological classification leaves few things to be 
‘ done by the ages which have come after him.’ This is 

* Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, i. p. 39, ed. Bohn. 
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Cuvier’s statement. Had Aristotle any^ idea of forming a 
systematic classification of any kindP On this question 
there is great difference of opinion. Some think that/ 
Aristotle purposely abstained from forming any system; 
but had merely a vague general idea of classification, which 
as little resembled a system as a mere jotting down of ali 
the letters of the alphabet would resemble an essay; others 
discover a system in it so perfect as to leave nothing scarcely 
to alter.* There is no doiibt that Aristotle had certain wide 
and indefinite views of classification, to borrow the words or 
Whewell, which, though not very exact, are still highly 
creditable to him. The honour due to the stupendous 
accumulation of zoological knowledge which Aristotle’t. 
works contain cannot be tarnished by our denying him the 
credit of a system which he never dreamt of, and which 
from the nature of the progress of science could not possibly 
be constructed at that period. ‘ Classification is one of the 
‘ latest results of scientific research.’ It is true that 
Aristotle has exemplified groups of animals which agree 
with many of the modern classes, orders, and genera, but 
their relative value is not so defined. His nine books in the 
‘ History of Animals’ enumerate the differences of animals 
in almost all conceivable resi)ects: the organs of sense, of 
motion, of nutrition, the interior anatomy, the exterior 
covering, the manner of life, growth, generation, and many 
other circumstances; but Aristotle appears to have had no 
appreciation of the law of the subordination of characters; 
the same denomination, viz. <yei>os, genus, is applied by him 
to each of his groups, though in some cases he distinguishes 
the greater from the less. Agassiz says, ‘ Aristotle cannot 
* bo said to have proposed any regular classification. He 
‘ speaks constantly of more or less extensive groups under 
‘ a common appellation, evidently considering them as 
‘ natural divisions, but he nowhere expresses a conviction 
‘ that these groups may bo arranged methodically so as to 
‘ exhibit the natural affinities of animals.’ 

The aim of classification, as Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, is 
to group animals in such a manner that each class and genus 
shall indicate the degree of complexity attained by the organ¬ 
ism, and thus the external form betray the internal struc¬ 
ture ; but no such scheme ever entered the head of Aristotle; 
he only wished to mark out the obviously distinctive charac- 

* See Kulb : Aristoteles Thiergeschichte, in zehn Buchem, ubersetzt 
imd erliiutert von Dr. Ph. II. KUlb. Stuttgart, 1856. 
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ters by which the common eye could recognise each class or 
genus. Men had before him * spontaneously grouped animals 
‘ as four-footed, winged, aquatic, terrestrial, oviparous, &c.,* 
and had, in vague general terms, thus grouped together 
animals under these respective heads. We may call this, if we 
will, a rude sketch of a classificatory system. Moreover there 
are certain indications in his writings that Aristotle more or 
less adopted the system then in use; not unfrequently he 
mentions certain families or groups which he says are * with- 
‘ out a name,’ ‘ have never received a name,’ and it is notice¬ 
able that he never proposes names for these anonymous 
groups, which we should expect he would have done had he 
intended the formation of a grand philosophical system of 
classification. Ho uses only two formal tci’ins of classifica¬ 
tion, ry^vos and eiSos ; the former denoting an assemblage of 
difierent animals which have some general resemblance to 
each other: it may be equivalent to the modern terms 
family, order, or class; the latter generally is applied to 
what wc understand by species. 

M. Barthelemy-Saint-Hilairo’s remarks on Aristotle’s 
classification are, on the whole, very just indeed:— 

‘The feeble side of Aristotle’s zoology/ he says, ‘is the classifica¬ 
tion. The- author never explained it in a systematic manner, and it 
would be rather hazardous to seek to extract it from the works 
through which it is dispersed. However, Aristotle did not confound 
all the species in a common disorder; between them he positively indi¬ 
cated classes, although these classes are too few and indistinct. The 
principal are those of animals which have blood, and those which have 
not any ; those of the vivipara, ovipara, vermipara; those of the quad¬ 
rupeds, the birds, the reptiles, cetacen, fish, insects; and, lastly, those of 
the molluscs, Crustacea, testacoa, and the zoophytes. That is not, one 
must confess, a classification in the rigorous sense of the Avord; but if 
one thinks of the difficulties presented, even in our lime, by classifi¬ 
cation, one Avill bo inclined to indulgence, and excuse in Aristotle a 
defect which is compensated for by so many other merits. A regular 
an'angement of all animated beings Avas impossible at tlie time in Avliich 
ho wrote, whatever may have been his genius. There was necessaidly a 
multiplicity of observations of defciil which time only could accumu¬ 
late, and even to-day the materials are not yet sufficient. But how¬ 
ever incomplete Aristotle’s classification may be, it ought always to 
figure in science-history, because it is the first in date and encloses the 
principal elements of all those which have followed. It comes imme¬ 
diately before the classifications of Linnaeus and Cuvier, as the 
historians of zoology have well seen.’ (Pretace, p. exvii.) 

From the above extract, it will be seen how widely and how 
justly Aristotle’s French translator differs from Cuvier, who 
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states that ‘Aristotle’s zoological classification leaves few 
‘ things to be done by the ages which have come after 
‘ him.’ 

Let us now enquire how far Cuvier’s other statement that 
* everywhere Aristotle observes facts with attention,’ is true. 
-* Cuvier, already in all his gloiy,’ says M. Saint-Hilaire, 
‘ does not hesitate to say that the history of the elephant is 
‘ more exact in Ai’istotle than in BufPon, and in speaking of 
‘ the camel he praises Aristotle for having perfectly described 
‘ and characterised the two species.’ We have not an edition 
of Buffbn at hand to which to refer, but if Aristotle’s account 
of the elephant is more coiTCct than that of Buffon, we are 
sorry for Buffon. Aristotle S 2 >ealcs many tilings con'ectly of 
the elephant, but some very incorrectly, and it is quite a 
question whether he ever saw this animal in his life; be this 
as it may, he affirms that it has no nails on its toes, though 
he correctly refers to the toes which ai-e scai'cely dis¬ 
tinguished. The nails of the elephant are one of the 
‘points’ which the natives of India always regarded as one 
of the marks of a well-bred animal, and are nearly always 
conspicuous. M. Saint-Hilaire tells us in a note on this 
passage * that Camus and MM. Aubert and Wiuimer con¬ 
sider this passage an interpolation. Let us take another 
point; the ‘ grey-headed error ’ that the elephant has no 
joints. Aristotle says ‘ the elephant is not so constructed as 
‘ to be unable to sit down and bend his legs, as some persons 
‘ have said, but from his great weight he is unable to bend 
^ them on both sides at once, bnt leans either to the right 
‘ side or the left, and sleeps in this position; ’ the elephant, 
that is to say, having bent one foreleg, cannot then bend the 
-other so as to kneel with both, which is contrary to fact. 
Aristotle demolishes the absurd statement that the elephant 
has no joints, in this passage in his ‘History of Animals’ 
(ii. 1, § 4), but in his treatise on the ‘ Progressive Motions of 
‘ Animals ’ (He/jl Tlopeias 'Atlixov, cap. 9, p. 709, ed. Bekker), he 
seems to leave it doubtful whether the elephant has joints in 
its knees. After showing that without inflexion there can be 
no progression, he says: ‘ Progression, however, is possible 
‘ without inflexion of the leg, in the same manner as infants 
‘ creep; and there is an ancient story of this kind about ele- 
‘ phants, which is not true, for such animals move because in- 

* Hist. An. iii. 9, § 3. Beyond a doubt tlie passage is genuine, as 
the context clearly shows by the parenthesis. See Schneider’s Annot. 
ad loc. iii. p. 147. 
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‘ flexion takes place in their shoulder-blades or hips.* The 
existence of such animals without knees is again supposed by 
this remark: ‘ Since the members are equal, inflexion must be 
‘ made either in the knee or in some joint, if the animal that 
* walks is destitute of knees ’ {dyovarov) . If Aristotle had ever 
seen an elephant move, is it not probable that he would have 
spoken more decidedly and correctly on these points? 
Schlegel indeed asserts that the accounts of the elephant are 
the result of frequent and minute actual examination of both 
sexes of this animal, and that what he could not ascertain— 
viz., the beast’s mode of life in its wild state—he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors of these animals 
which had been sent to Aristotle by Alexander; on this sub¬ 
ject we shall remark by and by. But surely it was not 
necessary for correct observation to know the habits of the 
elephant in its wild state; a captive specimen would have 
equally answered such a purpose, ^istotie’s assertion* 
that the male elephant arrives at puberty when he is five 
or six years old is quite erroneous; however, in another 
passage t he correctly gives the age at twenty years. But 
the most astonishing assertion is that ‘ the elephant cannot 
swim {veiv 8’ ov rravv Swarai) on account of the weight of 
its body.’ J Such a statement is one of Aristotle’s many 
erroneous generalisations. 

Aristotle’s account of the camel is on the whole graphic 
and correct; he describes both the one-humped Arabian and 
the Bactrian species. He mentions the walk of the camel, 
stating that it moves with the hind foot following the fore 
foot on the same side. He twice repeats the statement that the 
camel has no teeth in the upper jaw. Doubtless he alludes 
to the front teeth, but the camel has two incisors in the 
upper jaw and two canines; so that Aristotle has ‘ not per- 
‘ feetly described and characterised the two species of camel.’ 
Among other strange notions held by Aristotle, apparently 
without any misgivings, may be mentioned the lion having no 
cervical vertebrse, but only one bone in the neck,§ its bones, 
which are .small and slight, being without marrow except a 

* Hist. An. V. 12, § 14. 

t Ibid. vi. 25, § 2. t Ibid. ix. 33. 

§ He repeats this statement in the De Part. iv. 10, p. 686, ed. 
Bekker, and joins wolves with lions, and gives his reason, ‘ Nature saw 
‘ that these animals wanted the neck more for strength than for other 
* purposes.’ The cervical bones of the hyana sometimes become anchy- 
loaedj and this may possibly have given rise to the one-neckbone 
theory. 
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little in the thigh and foreleg. Aristotle’s notions with 
Tespeet to the skull are pecnliar : the hraiii is placed beneath 
the sinciput, ^ and the occiput is empty,’ an error twice re¬ 
peated ; women’s skulls have only one suture, placed in a 
circle. He mentions as an extraordinary thing the fact of 
a man’s skull having once been seen without any suture; 
he is copying Herodotus (ix. 83), who says such a skull was 
found on the battle-field of Plataja. The skull-sutures 
in aged persons are freqrxently obliterated. Again, ‘the 
‘ cranium of the dog consists of a single bone ’— he must 
have got hold of an old specimen. 

Certain abnormal deposits of bone which occasionally are 
found in diseased conditions of the heart in some of the 
mammalia were considered as necessary organs in the horse 
and some kind of oxen, “■ which on account of their large 
‘ size have a bony heart for tlie sake of support ’ {olov 
ipsia-fiaros xaptv).^ The seal and some swine are said to have 
no gall-bladder. The absence of a gall-bladder in the seal 
is again stated in his treatise on ‘ The Paits of Animals ;’t its 
absence from the liver of some swine may possibly be ex¬ 
plained, as MM. Aubert and Wiinmer conceive, by supposing 
that the gall-bladder in certain fat pigs disappears in the 
substance of the liver. The gall-bladder is by no means 
constant in the mammalia, and-Aristotle is correct in saying 
it is not present in the elephant, horse, stag, ass, ami mule. 
It is difficTilt to know what he means when he says that the 
Achainian stags appear to have a gall in the tail; we ai'e quite 
in the dark as to what these stags are. il. Saint-Hilaire, in 
a note, J considers the statement not absolutely tabulous as one 
would be inclined to think, because there is a species of stag, 
with large hoz’ns, which secretes under the tail a liquid not 
unlike bile, and he refers to MM. Aubert and Wimmer. 
Aristotle is probably referring to some story he has heard 
from hunters; but his mention of such a gland in connexion 
with true gall-bladders in certain animals is certainly curious ; 
however, one cannot regard the animal otherwise than as 
fabulous, because in another place § he mentions the same 
kind of stag, which when captured was found to have a 
considerable quantity of green ivy growing on its horns as 
on green wood. Buffbn, however, seems to liave thought the 
story possible. It will be noticed that Aristotle expressly 
says that such an animal had been captured, and, with his 


* De Part. An. iii. cap. 4. 
^ ii. 11, § 7. 


t iv. 2. 

§ ix. 6, § 3, 
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nithority to stamp tlie fable, no wonder it appears in Pliny, 
\lbertus, and other writers. That Aristotle placed too much 
iliance on animal-lore, often marvellous or even impossible, 

. •■irrent in his age is abundantly evident to any one who will 
<>e at the pains to examine his zoological writings. The deer 
jrae in for a full share of wonderful anecdote, e.g.;— 

■ The hind, as soon as she has produced her young, eats the cliorion 
li-ral sac),* and then runs to the \Aaiit called seselisy which she eats, 
-lul then returns to her offspring/ ^ The male sheds his horns in 
• lilloultand inaccessible places, hence the proverb, “ Where the stag 
sheds its horns,” for they take care not to be seen, since they have 
•-t their raean.s of defence. It is said that the left horn has never yet 
.*Gn seen, for tho animal hides it because it has some racdicJil 
ro])orties/ ‘ When stags are bitten by the phalangium, or other such 
■(‘aturc, they collect together a number of crabs and cat them.’ 

Tliese statements are made by Aristotle without a single 
iut that he does not believe them; had he regarded them 
s fabulous it is i)robable that he would have so expressed 
iuiself, as he is in the habit of doing when stories are 
'garded by him as ‘ mi\Yoi'thy of credit.’ 

ilr, G. H. Lewes mentions Cuvier as having instanced 
' mr generalisation s to prove the i mmense acquaintance 
vristotle must have had with particulars:— 

* I will quote four others/ he adds; ‘ forty might bo found, all taken 
uni tho first book, winch oxeinjdify plainly enough how easily large 
otl careful induction could bo dispensed with. 1. The lion has no 
■rvical vertebne, but a single bone in its neck. 2. Long-lived persons 
ave one or two lines which extend through the whole hand; short- 
vofl jiorsons have two lines, and these do not extend through the 
hole hand, 3. Man has, in propo’'tion to liis size, the largest and 

ho moistest brain, 4. The forehead is large in stupid men, small in 
vely men, broad in men predisposed to insanity (iktTrartKoi), and 
i)und in liigh-spirited men’ (Ai'istotle, p. 272). 

vll these beliefs, it is probable, were cuiTently in vogue iu 
Aristotle’s time. 

It is not certain whether Aristotle believed in the fable 

* Many animals will occasionally cat the amnion or the placenta, 
uut it is not their normal habit to do so as Aristotle imagines in the 
case of deer. The seselis is an umbellifcroua plant, perhaps Seseli 
f>p7-tuosu7n, or the allied genus TordyliuMy which, imdor the English 
name of Ilartwort, tradition has associated with the seselis of Aris- 
ft)tle, on account of its supposed efficacy in aiding parturition in deer 
: r»d other ruminants. Dioscoridea (iii. 53) says that a decoction of 
E he seeds and roots of the seselis used to be given to goats and sheep, 
7>off eiroKtav Troroi', 
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that the salamander was able to live in the fire, because the 
passage may be an interpolation, which is the opinion of 
M. Saint-Hilaire as well as of MM. Aubert and Wimmer, 
The passage runs thus:— 

‘ In Cyprus, where the stone called chalcitis is burnt by those who 
keep it up for many days, small winged creatures are produced in the 
fire, and there walk and leap about; and as certain Jar\'£p, when taken 
from the snow, perish, so do those creatures when taken from the fire. 
That it is possible for some living organisms to exist in the fire witliout 
being burnt, the case of the ssdaniander clearly shows, for this creature, 
they say, extinguishes the lire as it walks through it.’* 

“■ M. Saint-Hilaire has the following footnote on this curious 
passage: ‘This fable of the salamander is Avithout doubt 
‘ posterior to the time of Aristotle, and its mention here 
‘ clearly shows that the passage is apocryphal.’f As the 
story, however, is told by Theophrastus, Aristotle’s favourite 
pupil, to whom the philosopher bequeathed his library and 
original writings, M. Saint-Hilaire is not quite correct as to 
the late date of the salamander story. Theophrastus, speak¬ 
ing of certain things which extinguish fire, says, ‘if to such 
‘ a moisture cold be also added, this operates towards ex- 
‘ tinction, as happens in the case of the salamander.’^ He 
considered that the combination of the three qualities of 
cold, stickiness, and moisture was efficacious in extinguishing 
fire, all of Avhich qualities ho says are found in the sala¬ 
mander. We suspect the salamander fable Avas long anterior 
to the time of Aristotle, and that it had its original source in 
the East, perhaps in Persia, for the name of a fire-dwelling 
lizard occurs in Sanskrit, and our Avord salamander, like the 
Greek and Latin, appears under the form of sammular in 
Persian. Moreover, Pliny expressly tells ais that the story 
comes from the Magi, and it is probable that it found its 
Avay into Greece and Rome through Democritus, who had 
travelled much in Eastern countries .and who, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, had been a pupil of the Magi and Chal¬ 
deans. It is certain that many of the popular beliefs among 
the Greeks and Romans were introduced from an Eastern 
source; and though Aristotle, supposing that the passage 
is authentic, does not mention Democritus in connec¬ 
tion with the salamander fable, this absence of the quota¬ 
tion of his authority is no proof against the supposition 

* Hist. Au. V. 17, § 12, 13. 

t Histoire des Animaux, v. xvli. § 19. 

^ Dc Ignc, § GO} vol. i. p. 726, cd. Schneider. 
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of this source, because Aristotle not unfrequently quotes 
from authorities ■without mentioning their names when he 
•does not consider it necessary to confute their statements. 
It is not improbable that the fable had originally some 
connection, in zoological mythology, with certain cosmical 
phenomena. Gubematis writes: ‘ The Salamander of popular 

* superstition seems -to me to represent the moon, which 
‘ lights itself, which lives by its own fire, which has no rays 

* or hairs of its own, and which makes the rays or hairs of 
‘ the sun fall.’ One of the superstitions concerning the 
salamander was that though devoid of hairs itself, it causes 
the hairs of others to fall out by means of its saliva, whence 
Martial, cursing the baldness of a woman’s head, 

‘ Hoc salamandra caput aut saiva novacula nudet.’ 

Aristotle evidently had no high opinion of Herodotus’s 
natural history stories, and doubtless he is right, but if the 
‘ Father of History ’ is not always to be relied upon and 
merits the epithet of ‘ mythologist ’ given to him by Ari¬ 
stotle, sometimes even the ‘ Father of Natural History * is 
found credulous of impossible fable and popular folk-lore. 
In his treatise on ‘ The Generation of Animals ’ * Aristotle 
very severely reproves Herodotus for believing in the silly 
current talk (toi^ Ewjdt] Xoyov koX rsBpvXrjfisvov) which fisher¬ 
men indulge in, ‘ that female fishes are impregnated by 

* gulping down the milt of the male, not seeing how impos- 
‘ sible this is, for the entrance through the mouth leads to 
‘ the belly and becomes food to nourish the fish, and not 
‘ to the -womb which contains the eggs.’ But equally absurd 
is that which Aristotle asserts concerning the formation of 
eggs in hen partridges. ‘ They become pregnant if the 
‘ wind blows to them from the males,f and often if they hear 
‘ the voice of the male when they are excited, or if the 
‘ males fiy above them they become pregnant from their 
‘ breath.’J So again in his ‘ Treatise on the Generation of 
‘ Animals ’ § the same story is repeated. It is clear that 
Aristotle accepts as an absolute fact the silly assertions of 
the fowlers. On turning to M. Saint-Hilaire’s note on 

• Vol. i. p. 756, ed. Bekker. 

■f The quarter -whence the wind blew was also supposed to influence 
the young of the sheep and goat ; if at the time of coupling the parents 
faced tlie north, males would be produced, if the south, females, * so 

* that it was necessary to see that they stood to the north ’ if male young 
■were desired (Hist. An. vi. 19, § 2). 

X Hist. An. V. 4, § 7. § Vol. i. p. 751, ed. Bekker. 

VOL. CLX. NO. COCXXVIir. 1 I 
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these wind-produced eggs, we find that the passage in the 

* History of Animals ’ is regarded by him as a probable 
interpolation. But if we have to expunge this jjaragraph, 
what are we to do with a great deal of matter, bearing on 
this question, which occurs in the ‘ Generation of Animals ’ ? 

As another instance of Aristotle’s ready acceptance of 
popular folk-lore, we may mention what he states as to the 
causes which were supposed to operate in the production of 
certain colours in sheep. ‘ There are certain waters in many 
‘ places which produce black lambs if the sheep drink of 
‘ them before concepticm, as at that in the Thracian Chalcis, 

* which is called “ Cold-river; ” in Antandria there are two 

* rivers, one of which turns the sheep black and the other 

* white.’ * Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, and others mention cer¬ 
tain rivers which produce different-coloured sheep. Perhaps 
of all domesticated animals the sheep is liable to the 
greatest variety in respect to its wool, horns, &c.; and this 
difference is doubtless to be attributed to the conditions of 
climate and food principally. Pi-om time immemorial there 
have been white, black, and pied shee}); colour is generally 
esteemed of little importance, and tluire is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that the colour of the avooI is in any 
way affected by the water which the nnimals drink. The 
presence of some particular plant in a locality wdiere sheep 
feed might possibly determine the prevalence of one colour 
rather than another in a flock, because such a plant may be 
harmless to one colour and fatal to another, as for instance 
in the case which Darwin mentioiis of the inhabitants in the 
Tarentino, who keep black sheep alone, because the Hypericum 
crisjmm abounds there; and this plant does not injvu'O the 
black sheep, but kills the white ones in about a fortnight’s 
time. This, however, is a very different thing from water 
when drunk by the ewes influencing the colour of the lamb. 

Aristotle’s account of the halcyon, or king-fisher, is a 
curious mixture of fact and fiction, the latter, however, pre¬ 
dominating largely. 


* The halcyon is not much larger than a sparrow; its colour is blue 
and green, and inclining to purple; its whole body Is a mixture of 
these colours, as well as the wing.s and the parts about the neck. The 
bill is somewhat yellow, long and slight. Such is its external form. 
The nest resembles the sea-balls called halosachnie, except in colour, 
for the nest is somewhat red. In shape it resembles those sicyce (sea- 
cucumbers) which have long necks; it is about tlie size of a large 


* Hist. An. iii; 10, § 12. 
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sponge, but some are greater, others less. The nests are covered over 
and are thick and hard, as well as the inside. They are not easily cat 
by a person using a sliarp knife, but when struck and crushed by the 
hands they quickly break up, like the halosacknai. The mouth is 
narrow—only a little entrance—so that the water cannot get into it, 
even when the sea is rough. The hollow parts are like those of a 
sponge. It is a question as to what it is composed of, but it seems 
to consist chiefly of the spines of the belone. The bird itself lives on 
fish. It also ascends rivers. It lays generally about five eggs, and 
reproduces throughout its life, beginning when four months old.’* 

It is certain that the halcyon here described is the king¬ 
fisher, a bird well known to the ancients chiefly in connec¬ 
tion with the old myth of Alcyone and Ceyx, but one whose 
natural habits they (Aristotle among the number) paid little 
attention to. In another place (v. 8, § 2 and 3) he says:— 

‘ Birda generally breed in the spring and the beginning of summer, 
but the kingfisher is an exception, for it produces its young about the 
time of the winter solstice wherefore fine days which happen at this 
season arc called halycon days, seven days before the solstice and 
seven days alter it, as Simonides has written, as when Jupiter in the 
winter month prepares fourteen days, -which mortals call the windless 
^X‘ason, the sacred ntuse of the variegated halcyon. . . . These 
halcyon days do not always happen in this country at the season of the 
solstice, but they nearly always occur in the Sicilian Sea.’ 

These extracts are sufficient to show that Aristotle accepted,, 
without any misgivings as to their truth, tbe old fable, first 
apparently alluded to by Homer, and has recorded as actual 
natural history fact most of the errors and absurdities 
yvhich the fable embodies. With the exception of the de¬ 
scription of the kingfisher and of its fish diet, there is hardly 
a single statement that is true.J 

The nest of the kingfisher reminds us of that of another 
bird—viz. tlie partridge, which is said to make two nests 
(wwv <n}Kovs)t upon one of which the male incubates, on the 
other the female, and each hatches and brings up its own 
brood. And then follows the astounding statement that the 
male has intercourse with the young ones as soon aS he 

* Hist. An. ix. 15. 

^ The kingfisher breeds in the spring, as most birds do. The natural 
' history lact is altered to make the season harmonise with the popular 
myth. 

t M. Saint-Ililaire, in his note on ix. 15, § 3, as to the nesta 
of these birds, writes‘ Buffon conteate quelques-uns dea details 

*• donnas ioi sur le nid de I'Halcyon; mais la minutie m^me de oes d<itails 
* atteste que les anciens avaient observe les choses de tr^a-pres.’ 
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leads them from the nest! (The same is said of pigeons.) 
Again: 

* The male partridge, being a bird of strong passions, tries to prevent 
the female from incubating by rolling upon the eggs and. breaking 
them. The female, by a counter artifice, lays her eggs as she runs 
along, and frequently, from her desire to have eggs, she drops them 
wherever she may happen to be if the male be (not) present.’ 

Pew birds attracted more general attention amongst the 
Greeks than the hoopoe, and Aristotle, on the whole, has 
given a good description of its habits, though he has ex¬ 
aggerated the change in its plumage. 

He quotes .SIschylus on the change of its colour and form. 
The poet says :— 

‘ Now this hoopoe, the spectator of its own evils (iiroitrov 'inova tUv 
nhrov Katrwy), he h.ns marked with various colours, and lias displayed 
the bold rock-bird in full armour. In the beginning of spring it 
brandishes the wing of the white circus (hawk) ; for it will exhibit two 
forms, that of the young bird and of itself from one origin; and when 
the young ears of the corn have grown, it is clothed in variegated 
plumage.’ 

Aristptle’s own words are: ‘ The hoopoe changes its colour 
‘ and its form, as .^schylits writes.’ Now, the plumage of 
the hoopoe is subject to less variety than occurs in most 
birds; the male and female do not differ, except that the 
colours of the male bird are a little more rich than in the 
female ; there is no perceptible difference in the plumage in 
the spring and autumn, and the young closely resemble the 
parents. What is stated, however, with regard to the 
change in form is correct enough, and refers to the great 
development of the crest of the male during the spi’ing, 
while the beak of the young hii'd is comparatively short and 
straight compared with that of the old one. In one pas¬ 
sage he correctly states that the hoopoe makes no real nest, 
but lays its eggs in the stumps of hollow trees without 
building (vi. 1, § 3); but in another he astonishes us by 
quite another statement.* 

Aristotle has some curious stories about eagles, and here 
too seems to depend upon the poets. 

‘ The eagle lays three eggs, but hatches only two, as is also related 


6 f* r#)»' vtoTTiav fiaXitrra icouirai iK rije nyOpb/irirtjc Kijirpov 
(ix. 16, § 1). The offensive smell of the nest, from the droppings of 
the young, and the materials, such as pieces of dried cowdung, may 
, have given rise to the story, which, however, when taken as it stands, 
can give only a very wrong idea of a hoopoe’s nest. 
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in the poems of Musjeus,* “ the bird which lays three eggs, hatches' 
two and cares only for one.” Such things often occur, yet evem 
three young ones have been seen in the nest. As the young grow, 
the old bird thi^ows out one, because she grieves at the idea of 
feeding it {uyOofivfoq rij at this time it is said to go with¬ 

out food, so that it need not capture the young of wild creatures. Its 
talons are then turned back for a few days, and its plumage becomes 
white, and it acta cruelly towards its young. . . . All eagles do not 
behave cruelly to their young.’ ‘ The eagle appears to eject its young 
from the nest through envy, lor it is an envious and hungry bird by 
nature, and quick at seizing its prey ... it ejects them before the 
proper time, when they still need food, and are as yet unable to Hy.’ 
‘ The sea eagle ’ (probably Hali<petus albicilla) ‘ is very quick-sighted, 
and compels its young ones, while still naked, to look at the sun, and 
if one of them will not do so it beats it and turns it round; and the- 
young one which first weeps it kills, the other it rears.’ 

And then, after stating that certain sea-birds called Keir^ou 
(perhaps ' ‘ petrols ’) ‘ are captured with foam which they 

* devour,’ and a few other remarks, Aristotle thus con¬ 
cludes his ornithological instructions: ‘ This, then, is the 
‘ nature of birds.’ 

There can be no doubt that Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt 
supplied the Greeks and Romans with much of their animal- 
lore ; the old story, so celebrated in classic literature, about 
the swan singing before her death, comes probably from an 
Egyptian source. Aristotle accepts the myth as if it were 
hict. ‘ Swans are musical, especially when near the end of 
‘ their life ; for they lly out even to the sea, and some per- 

* sons sailing near Libya have met with many of them in 
‘ the sea singing Ji mournful song, and have seen some of 
‘ them die.’ Horapollo says ‘ that when the Egyptians 

* wished to symbolise an old minstrel they depict a swan, 
‘ for when old it sings the sweetest melody.’ There is no 
very great difference between the two myths; and when we 
know that certain other Greek fables Can be traced directly 
to an Egyptian source it is probable the same is the case 
with the swan.f It is curious to notice that Pliny discredits 

* Apparently some semi-mythological person like Orpheus. His 
line runs 6c rpia fuv tiktci, Sua S'tcAeTret, ti' S’ aXeyii^etf which Scaliger 
well renders by ‘ Tenia parit, binis cxclusis educat unum.’ 

f The following old folk-lore beliefs may be found both in Horapollo 
and Aristotle, with some alight difference of detail—that eggs may be 
fertilised by the wind; that goats breathe through their cars; that the 
hysena is double-sexed; that the lioness never conceives twice; that 
stags may be caught by music; that partridges are incontinent; that 
when eagles grow old their beaks cross and they die of hunger; that 
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the story. * Horam morte narrator flebilis cantus, falso, ut 
^ arbitror, aliquot experimentis ^ (x. 23). 

The old notion that the cubs of the bear are, when first 
bom, shapeless and require to be moulded into form by the 
mother’s tongue finds itself, in part at least, supported by 
the authority of Aristotle. 

‘ The female bear produces a young one, the smallest of any animal 
compared with the size of her own body; it is less than a weasel and 
greater than a mouse; it is naked and blind, and its legs and all its 
members are almost without joints.’ 

The young bear when just born is very small, about the 
size of a large fat rat, but it is covered with hair. Two or 
three stuffed specimens of newly-born bears, brown and polar, 
may be seen in the galleries of the British Museum at South 
Kensington. Aristotle makes no mention of the bear lick¬ 
ing its cub into shape, which may or may not have been 
an idea of later growth. Ovid thus writes :—■ 

‘ Xec catulus, partu quern reddidit ursa recenti, 

Sed male viva caro est; lambendo mater in artus 
Ducit, et in Ibrmam, qiialem capit ipsa, reducit.* 

The notion prevailed for ages after Aristotle, and the 
common English expression of an ‘ unlicked cub ’ is doubt¬ 
less a relic of tbe old fable. Matthiolus (born circ. 1500)', the 
eminent physician of Tuscany and commentator on Dios- 
corides, showed about the middle of the sixteenth century 

the error of the unformed-cub story ; he says :— 

« 

* When I was in the valley of Anania above Trent, I kiw a very large 
pregnant female bear, which had been eviscerated by the hunters. 
The cubs were in the womb, with all their members distinct and 
formed, by no means without shape, as many think, relying more on 
the authority of Aristotle and of Pliny (who have handed down this 
story) than on their senses and cxpcrience.’t 

According to Horapollo (ii. 83), if the Egyptians wished 
to symbolise a man who was born deformed, but afterwards 
had acquired his proper shape, * they delineate a pregnant 

* bear which brings forth a mass of condensed blood, which 

* is made into shape by being licked with its tongue.’ 

the hawk lays three eggs, breaks two, and hatches only one. Aristotle 
distinctly refutes three of these as absurd. One cannot positively 
assert that all these fables came originally from Egypt, but we think 
it probable. 

* Met. XV. 379-381. 

t Comment, in Dioscor. p. 206, ed. 1558. 
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Among other curiosities of zoological literature, mentioned 
by Aristotle, which seem to receive his support, and which 
may be set down as the current folk-lore of his time, we 
may enumerate the following;—‘ If anyone make a noise as 
‘ grasshoppers fly along, they emit a kind of moisture, as 
‘ agriculturists say; they feed on dew, and if a' person ad- 
‘ vauces to them bending his finger and then straightening 
‘ it, they will remain more quiet than if the finger is put out 
‘ straight at once, and will climb up the finger, for from bad 
‘ sight they ascend it as if it were a moving leaf.’ ‘ Pei-sons who 
‘ have parasites {(ftdnpss) in the head are less subject to head- 

* ache. Moths arc produced in the greatest abundance if a 

* spider is shut up with them in the wool, for this creature 
‘ being thirsty dries up any moisture which may be present. 

‘ Small birds during the day fly round the owl—which is 
‘ called admiring it—and as they fly round it they pluck out 
‘ its feathers.’ ‘ The authus ’ (some bright-coloured bird) ‘ is 
‘ an enemy to the horse, for it drives the horse from its 
‘ pasture and eats the grass, it imitates the voice of the 

* horse and frightens it by flying at it, but when the horse 
‘ catches it he kills it.’ ‘ If anyone takes hold of a she-goat 
‘ by the long hairs of the beard, all the others stand still 

* as if bewildered {fx,s/jLcop(oijJvai) and gaze at her.’ ‘ The 

* hawk, though carnivorous, does not cat the hearts of the 
‘ bii'ds it has killed.’ ‘ The jay (AaVra) has many varieties of 
‘ voice ; it utters a diffei’ent one, so to speak, every day.* ‘ The 
‘ goat-sucker flies against the she-goats and sucks them, 

‘ Avheuce its name. They say that, after the udder has been 
‘ sucked, it becomes dry and goes blind.’* ‘Mares become 
‘ loss ardent and moi-e gentle if their manes are cut.f At cer- 

* vKlian (iii. 39) and Pliny (x. 40) repeat this absurd and injurious 
.stahement. We cannot trace it in any writer prior to Aristotle. The 
delusion continues to this day in some parts of this country, and the 
inscct-civting night-jar sufters. 

■}• rlrni* inroKfipbjrrai. Tills remark about mares contains a very 
curious bit of old folk-lore. MM. Aubort and Wimmer, as usual, 
consider the passage apocryphal. M. Saint-IIilaire properly refuses 
to sanction its rejection. We may add that it has the express con¬ 
firmation of iElian (xi. 18), who refers to Aristotle by name as his 
authority. Rejection of the passage is Avholly unwarranted. Xeno¬ 
phon, Plutarch, iEIian, and Pliny give us the same bit of folk-lore 
about mares. Xenophou (' De Ke Equit.’ c. 5) says that file mane, 
tail, -and forelock were given to the horse by the gods as an additional 
beauty; consequently, that when the mane Avas clipped the mare lost 
.her pride and dignity, became dejected on seeing her reflection in 
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* tain times they never run to the east or west, always north 

* or south/ ‘ The sow gives the first teat to the first little 

* pig that is born.’ When a serpent has taken its food, 

* it draws itself up till it stands erect upon its tail {hrl to- 

* axpov).* 

Aristotle’s reasons are sometimes amusing. Man has no 
tail because the available formative material has been used 
up in the posterior parts (buttock). Apes have neither tail 
nor buttocks because they are intermediate between man 
and quadrupeds. Bees and wasps have stings inside their 
bodies because they have wings. All crabs and lobsters 
(generally) have the large claw oh the right, because all 
animals are by nature strong on the right side. Bees and 
ants are more intelligent than other animals of the kind, 
because their blood (fluid answering to blood) is thin and 
cold. The seal has no extenial ears, only ear-pores, because 
its feet are incapacitated for walking {Trs-rrrjpeafiEvov). Ser¬ 
pents have a forked tongue because they are gluttonous,, 
and a bifid tongue has a double-tasting power. Man is the- 
only animal that is tickled, because his skin is fine; and he is 
the only animal that laughs, and ‘ tickling {yapyaXtcrpos) is 
‘ laughter from a motion of this kind about the armpit,* 
which, as Mr. Lewes says, is ‘a physiological explanation- 

* rather difficult to understand.’ Insects eat little because 
their bodies are cold. It is curious to notice that Aristotle 
had no idea that insects produced eggs—they bring forth 
worms; he evidently took the larva stage as the .normal 
birth-form. Those .instances are taken from the treatise 
‘ On the Parts of Animals.’ 

But we need quote no farther, though it would be easy to 
supply many more samples of a like character; but surely 
these will incline us to refuse to admit that ‘ in his accumu- 

* lation of facts, Aristotle has not written one useless word; * 
neither are we able to see with M. Saint-Hilaire, from the 
study of the History of Animals, ‘an originality which 
‘ nothing had prepared, even as nothing completely new has 
‘ followed it.’ M. Saint-Hilaire speaks of Aristotle’s incessant 
practice of anatomy; it seems to us that he did not practise 
anatomy on any extended scale; that he occasionally dis- 

water, and humbly submitted to the solicitations of the male ass; that 
breeders of mules adopted this tonsure system on this account. M. 
Saint-liilaire’s note that the words of Aristotle arc better applicable 
to stallions than to mares, shows that he has fdled to discern tlie pointt 
^in. question. 
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sected animals, is, however, certain from his own remarks 
here and there,* but he also mentions anatomical drawings 
as existing in his time and before him, and refers his readers 
to them. Hod Aristotle habitually dissected animals, it is 
impossible that he could have made the incorrect assertions 
that he has on numerous points of observation not difficult 
of detection or demonstration. It is chiefly, we imagine, 
amongst marine creatures that he practised dissection, and 
to which he paid most personal attention; and certainly, 
many of his observations are admirably correct on some of 
the fishes, for instance, sponges, Crustacea, cephalopoda, 
and other sea creatures.f Aristotle’s father was a man of 
some scientific culture, and anatomy probably foi*med one 
part in his boyhood education, which study he continued to- 
some extent in after years. His was an all-grasping mind— 
an ambition to know all subjects ; but in zoological matters 
constant observatioiis and repeated verifications are neces¬ 
sary to establish fact, and observation and verification were 
not Aristotle’s sti’ong points; his anatomical knowledge was 
very limited, and, as Mr. G. H. Lewes says, ‘ to explain the 
‘ jjhenomena of life without having previously mastered tho 
‘ facts of anatomy, is as hopeless as to attempt an explana- 
* tion of tho action of a watch in ignorance of springs, escape- 
‘ ment, and Avheels, merely from seeing it Avound up and hear- 
‘ ing it tick. Nothing but vague, unassured guesses can be- 
‘ formed. Of this kind is the physiology of Aristotle.’ Had 
Aristotle any acquaintance with human anatomy from actual 
dissection? It appears to us almost certain that Hippocrates 
(nearly contemporary Avith Aristotle) and other medical 
authorities of antiquity occasionally at least piuctised in- 
spectiones cadaverum. The human body Avas oi>enly dissected 
in the anatomical schools of Alexandria considerably lesa 
than one hundred years after the death of Hippociutes; 
it is, therefore, highly probable that the practice had pre¬ 
vailed before that time, though not to the same extent. 
Hippocrates was by profession a jjhysician, and probably 
taught anatomy in his school; and there seems good reason 

* See Hist. An. v. IG, § Avhere certain organs of the cuttle fish 
(sepia) are explained by reference to letters A, B, T, A in a diagram. 

Eels are o£ course discussed; they Avero supposed to be produced 
spontaneously from tho mud and not from eggs. Tfipugh there are 
some points in the generation of eels Avhich remain obscure to this 
day, we know that they are produced from eggs; the milt of the 
conger eel was discovered a few yc.ars ago, <*md much has been learnt. 
M. Saint-IIilaire’s zoology is not very recent. 
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for believing that on physiological questions Aristotle bor¬ 
rowed freely from that most eminent physician of antiquity. 
Aristotle may sometimes have been present at the examina¬ 
tion of human bodies, but it is pretty certain that he never 
carried on anything like systematic operations, never dis^ 
sected in the modern technical acceptation of that term. If 
he had, would he have said that the kidneys of a man re¬ 
sembled those of a ox, and ‘ consist of many little reniform 
‘ bodies (i« TroW&v vs<jipS>v /iiKpav) and are not smooth like 
‘ those of sheep or other four-footed creatures ’ ? * or that the 
uterus is double; or that the heart is placed above the lungs 
near the bifurcation of the trachea; f that the brain is with¬ 
out blood, and that the back part of the skull is empty ?—a 
statement frequently made. If Aristotle did dissect human 
bodies, then, as Mr. Lewes remarks; ‘ An answer in the 

* aflSrmative would be still more damaging to his reputation, 

‘ since it would render many of his errors unpardonable.* 
The evidence, we think, is almost conclusive that he did not 
dissect human bodies. 

There seems much reason to believe that he paid little 
attention to the examination of the skeletons of animals, 
and that his osteological knowledge was very limited. Let 
us consider what he has recorded of a certain bone, well 
known to the Greeks as being one much used for dice and 
some other purposes—wo, of course, mean the astragalus. 

‘ Many cloven-footed animals,’ he says, ‘ have an astragalus, 

* but no many-toed animals have one, neither has man ; the 
‘ lynx has as it were half -an astragalus, the lion one in the 
‘ form of a coil {Xa^vpivdoihr }); solid-hoofed animals, with 
‘ the exception of the Indian ass, have no astragalus, swine 
‘ have not a well-formed astragalus.’^ The fact is that the 
hind feet of all mammals possess this bone, with slight 
differences in form and relative position with the other tai'sal 
bones, but always preserving their characteristic shape. 
Aristotle recognises this bone only, as a rule, in the rumin¬ 
ants, and denies its existence generally in the hind feet of 
other animals. This bone was familiar to him as occurring 
in the sheep and goat, because they supplied principally the 
dice used originally in the Greek game. Had he examined 
the hind feet of the animals which he specifies as having no 


* De Part. iii. 9, p. 671, ed. Bekker. ^ t Hist. An. i. 14, § 1. 

$ ov KaWiaoTpAyriXof^ perhaps, * not prettily shaped ’ like the tarsal 
bone of the gazelle (oop»:«c), which was much prized. See Polybius, 
■' xxvi. 10. 9. 
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astragalus, he could not have committed such an error; had 
he been in the habit of dissecting animals for osteological 
information, he must have noticed the uniform presence of 
this characteristic tarsal bone in the mammalia. 

Aristotle had a theory—a kind of physiological axiom— 
that led him to infer that certain animals could not have an 
astragalus, and therefore ho did not examine them to prove 
his theory; he was satisfied that his theory proved his facts, 
and there was no need of verification. We shall see this in 
the following passage from his * Parts of Animals,’ where he 
gives his reason why certain animals have no astragalus. 

* The feet of quadrupeds differ, for some animals have one hoof, others 
a cloven foot, others many divisions in the foot. One-hoofed animals 
are those which, on account of their large size and abundance of 
earthy matter, have secreted such matter fur the formation of nail or 
hoof, instead of horns and teeth, and on account of this superabun¬ 
dance, instead of many nails have only one—solid hoof. Hence, on 
this account, to speak generally, such nnimals have not an astragalus, 
for if they had one, tlie joint of the liind leg would be moved with 
greater difficulty, because parts with one angle open and shut more 
readily than parts with many angles; but the astragalus, a kind of 
Avedge {y6p<lioc) is fixed as a foreign member in two other bones; 
it has Aveiglit indeed, but conduces to the security of the step. 
On this account animals which liuve an astragalus have it in the hind 
feet, and not in the fore, because the parts which move first ought to 
be light and flexible, whereas the hind parts require security and 
tension (rdo-tc). Moreover, animals Avithout this bone can give a 
more heavy blow in defending theniseh'es, such, for instance, as use 
iheir hind legs, and kick at Avhat hurts them. But animals with 
cloven feet have an astragalus, for they arc lighter behind; and 
because they have an astragalus they have not solid hoofs, the bony 
jnatter which is Avanting in the foot serving for flexure. But many¬ 
toed animals have not an astragalus, otherwise they would not be 
many-toed, but cleft for so mucli of the breadth of the foot as the 
astragalus occupies^ (iv, 10, p. 690, ed. Bekker). 

His argument is mainly as folloAvs, from what may be 
clearly gathered from several other passages : large animals 
have in their system much earthy matter {ys&8ss), the 
superabundance of such matter (/; irepKratofxaTiKri {nrsp^oXti) 
nature uses in the formation of teeth, tusks, and horns; in 
solid-hoofed animals, as in a horse for instance, the excess 
of earthy matter goes to foi^m the hoof, and not horns or 
tusks as it does in cattle and elephants; and as this excess 
is spent in the formation of a solid hoof, such animals have 
no dstragalus, which is only a kind of super^ded bone, 
and would be, in the horse for instance, a detriment mther 
than an advantage. With such conceptions Aristotle ima- 
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gined the phenomena of nature must correspond, and hence 
the true guide, ‘ the Ariadne-thread by -which the real issues 

* may be found,’ viz. verification, was neglected, and error 
promulgated. 

The mention of the Indian ass, which Aristotle receives 
•with some degree of incredulity, as coming from Ctesias, 
whom he describes as a man ‘ unworthy of credit ’ {ovk av 
a^ioirca-ros), suggests a few remarks. The Indian ass, as 
described by Ctesias* is fabulous altogether, but it is in¬ 
teresting as being the origin of the unicorn, which even 
now supports the arms of England. The Indian rhinoceros 
in all probability is at the bottom of the story told by 
Ctesias. The astragalus of this animal was prized by the 
Indian hunters, who pursued it for the sake of its horns 
as well. Ctesias was shown the asti*agalns, which he says 
was ‘ the most beautiful he ever beheld, in shape and size 
‘ like that of the ox, but heavy as lead, its colour resembled 

* cinnabar throughout its whole substance ’ (/cat Sta /Sd^ous)- 
The description will suit the astragalus of the rhinoceros 
well enough; of course the specimen Ctesias saw had been 
artificially stained with some red dye, and perhaps leaded. 
Drinking-cups Avere made out of its horn, and filings of 
the same were used as an antidote against poison, spasms, 
and other diseases. Drinking-vessels and cups are to this 
day made from the horn of the rhinoceros in the interior of 
Africa, where the unicorn {Anusa of the natives) is nothing 
more than the rhinoceros ; the people attribute to the horn 
the very same properties wliich Ctesias did. Although some 
of the stories about the strange animals and plants which 
Ctesias gives can be explained to some extent, making great 
allowance for the marvellous, it is quite impossible to deny 
that several of them are pure unmitigated fables. Not, 
however, that we believe Ctesias to be, as some have sup¬ 
posed, a mere fabricator of lies, a sort of classical Baron 
Munchausen, one who, in the words of Lucian, ‘ neither 

* saw what he relates nor heard it from any one else.’ On 
the contrary, we believe that he is perfectly truthful, that 
he heard from the Persians their sti’ange stories of certain 
animals and plants of India, Avhich perhaps they themselves 
credited, and that he has simply given their accounts. He 
never visited India himself, and he accepts too credulously 
no doubt the marvellous stories which he had heard. Herein 
may be a strong contrast between the philosophic mind of 


* Indica, caps. 25-27, p. 25, cd. Boehr. 
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’ Aiistotle and the unquestioning credulity of Ctesias, though, 
like Homer, even Aristotle aliquando dormit. We have 
taken the trouble to analyse carefully all that Ctesias has 
written in his fragmentary account of India. He mentions 
about fifty subjects, some in a few words, some in many. 
Several of these may be explained, making allowance for 
the usual exaggerations and love of the marvellous which 
attend all natural history anecdotes, unless checked by strict 
scientific investigation. His dog-headed cave-men; his 
pygmies with ears reaching to their shouldei's, which meet 
together and cover the back behind; the worm the ' 

only creature of the river Indus, with two teeth and a body 
which a child can scarcely span with his two hands, which 
drags camels and oxen into the water and devours them all 
but the entrails; the griffins; the dicerns bird, which phil- 
anthropically hides its deadly excrement; the martichoras, of 
lion-like form and human visage, that shoots forth poisonous 
darts from its scorpion-like tail—a figure of which may be 
seen in old Topsell, and which has been lately reproduced 
by Miss Phipson in her ‘ Animal Lore of Shakespeare ’— 
all these, Avith others, are simply creatures of the imagina¬ 
tion, like the stone and wood adornments of ecclesiastical 
buildings of medimval architecture; but Ctesias gives a 
short but fairly correct account of the paiTot, the bird which 
speaks with human tongue ; his Avorm-like creatures of the 
size and of the colour of cinnabar, Avhich infest trees, are 
jjrobably some species of cochineal insect {coccus); his swift, 
fierce, and iroulike crocotlus imitating man's voice is the 
Uyccna crocuta, still found in Ethiopia; and there is no very 
great exaggeration in the idea, as any one can testify who 
lias heard the curious voice of the laughing hyena. He has 
given a fair account of the large Indian mastift', the same 
animal Avhich the Assyrian kings employed in the chase of 
wild beasts; his small sheep and cattle may be even now 
seen in India, as in the little Zebu; Avhile his mention of 
a vaiaety of iron which, when fixed in the ground averts 
storms and lightnings recalls to our mind the lightning- 
conductor of modern days. We acknowledge the fabulous 
character of many stories in his ‘ Indica,’ but we object to 
Ai’istotle’s stigma on the good faith of Ctesias, when, as in 
the treatise on the ‘ Generation of Animals,’ he speaks of 
the Greek physician of Artaxerxes as a manifest liar 

ii^eVcTfiivos). 

Aristotle had no high opinion of Herodotus as a relater of 
natural hiatoiy subjects, and he convicts him of some very 
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absurd statements, stigmatising him as a ^ mjthologist.^ 
When Herodotus is wrong, Aristotle refutes him sometimes 
by name, sometimes under the expression * some say ;* it is, 
however, noticeable that when Aristotle accepts the accounts 
which Herodotus gives of certain animals, he does not 
hesitate to appropriate his remarks without a word as to his 
authority; he makes use of them as if they were his own. 
This is very evident in the accounts of the crocodile and 
hippopotamtis. In the ease of the great saurian of the Nile, 
all that Aristotle tells us is borrowed from Herodotus, with 
the exception of the number of eggs it is said to lay; and 
it is curious to notice that he even tells the story of the 
little bird (trochilos) which eats the leeches out of the 
crocodile’s mouth—a stoiy long discredited, but which has 
been to a great extent corroborated by M. Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaii’e, the eminent French naturalist, who long resided in 
Egypt and had repeated occasions to ascertain that the story 
of Herodotus was cori'cct, in substance at least. He found that 
a little bird, the black-headed plover {Pbiviunus wijyptius), 
flies incessantly from place to jdace, searching everywhere, 
even in the crocodile’s mouth, for insects, such as gnats, 
which attack the great saurian in innumerable swarms, and 
entering his mouth, cover the inner surface of the palate 
with a brownish black cnist. The little plover comes and 
delivers him from his troublesome enemies. That curious 
friendships exist between animals widely difierent from each 
other in form and habit, is well known to naturalists; we 
may instance the case of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, 
which are often attended by little birds known as rhinoceros- 
birds, which feed on the ticks and other parasites that infest 
these beasts, and which serve as well to warn them of ap¬ 
proaching danger; the great pachyderms fully understand 
the bird’s warning, and doubtless appreciate its good ofiices. 
The ancient Greeks and Eomans do not appear to have been 
very scrupulous in the acknowledgement of their sources 
of information. Herodotus borrow’ed his description of 
the hippopotamus from Hecatmus, and his account of 
the mode adopted by the Egyptians for catching the 
crocodile, as well as his story of the phoenix; and certainly 
writes as if he was the originator of his narratives. Ari¬ 
stotle borrowed from Herodotus; perhaps Hecatseus told his 
own story. Though Aristotle depended to a considerable 
extent on his own observations, it is certain that he drew 
largely from other sources. Schneider on this point 
writes:— 
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‘Aristotle bad very likely more authorities whom he has followed 
or converted to his own purposes than those whose names he has given. 
There are, however, a few whom he has named, as Alcmson of Crotona, 
Dionysius of Apollonia, Ilerudorus of Heracleum in Pontus, the father 
of Bryson the sophist, Ctesias of Cnidos, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
Syennesis of Cyprus, Polypus, Democritus of Abdera, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomcne, Empedocles of Sicily. . . . There are many places, both in 
his Natural History and his other works on animals,' where our 
philosopher refers to the ancient fables of men who were transformed 
into the nature and forms of various animals. . . . All Avho have read 
the work of Antoninus and the Metamorphoses of Ovid, will easily 
perceive how much information on the nature and habits of animals 
our philosopher could have derived from the very character of the 
books which had come down from tho remotest antiquity to the time 
of Aristotle, especially if they bear in mind that the ancient teachers 
of physics always compared the habits of animals Avith those of man, 
and conjectured the causes and reasons of their actions from similar 
impulses in man. Tliis may be seen in the fables of iEsop, for they 
contain the first elements of the ancients in physics and morals.’ (Cress- 
Avell’a translation.) 

We cannot lielj) thinking that much of Aristotle’s human 
anatomy and physiolog}* Avas derived from Hippocrates, whom, 
however, he only mentions once, and that Democritus sup¬ 
plied him with a good deal of matter on the forms and 
liabits of various animals. M. B.-Saint-Hilaire has Avell said 
in his interesting preface that ‘ amongst all the predecessors 
‘ of Aristotle, Democritus is the one from whom he has been 
‘ able to borrow most; that in tho opinion of evei*y one 
‘ Democritus was the wisest of the Greeks before the time 
* of Aristotle; and that the acquirements of Democritus 
‘ seem to have been as varied, if not as profound, as those 
‘ of Aristotle.’ 

Speaking of the ‘History of Animals,’looked at absolutely 
in relation to the science of which it treats, Mr. Lewes 
makes one remark at all events Avhicli AA-e cannot altogether 
endorse; he says, ‘ there is not one good description in it.’ 
We, on the contrary, consider there are many. Let us take- 
two or three examples: Aristotle is nowhere more happy 
in his descriptions than when he is discoursing of marine* 
atiimals. What seaside observer is nnacquainted with the 
sea-squids, known to naturalists by the name of tunicated 
molluscs, or ascidians ? 

‘ Tho creatures called tethya have of all animals the most peculiar 
nature, for their whole body is concealed in a shell, which is inter¬ 
mediate between skin and sliell, so that it can be cut like hard leather. 
The shell-like substance groAvs upon rocks. It has two pores distinct 
from each other, very small and not readily seen, by which it emits- 
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and takes in water. When opened, one sees first of all that it has a 
gristle* like membrane within, lining the shell-like substance, and in 
.this is the fleshy substance of the tethya itself, unlike that of other 
creatures, for the flesh is homogeneous throughout. It is united in two 
places to the membrane and the skin on the side, and in the point of 
union it is narrower on each side. By these places it extends to the 
outside pores which pass through the shell. There it both emits and 
takes in food and moisture, as if one were the mouth and the other the 
vent; the one is somewhat thick, the other thin. In the inside also 
there is a cavity at each end, and a middle 2)art which forms continuous 
■partitions.* In one of the cavities there is moisture; besides this it 
has no sensitive or organic part. . . . The colour of the tethya is 
partly yellow, partly red.’ 

On the whole this is a good popular description of a tuni- 
cated aseidian; a scientifiic one was impossible without the 
aid of the microscope, and, as was to be expected, the 
description is not strictly speaking scientifically correct. 
Aristotle has also given a veiy good descriptive account of 
the chameleon, though one cannot expect that ho would be 
perfectly accurate in all the details. He mentions the 
structure of the ribs, how they descend and are joined 
together on the hypogastric region, the serrated back, the 
prehensile tail, the number and position of the toes; ‘ its 
‘ eyes are fixed in a hollow and are large and round, sur- 
‘ rounded with skin like the rest of the body; in the cetitre 
‘ there is a small space left for the sight, through which 

* aperture it sees, and this j)art is never covered with skin. 
‘ It turns round its eyes in a circle and can direct its vision 
' to all sides and can see what it wishes. The change in 

* the colour of the skin occurs when the animal is tilled 
‘ with air.’ It is curious that he does not mention the 
peculiar structure of the tongue-bone, or the vermiform 
tongue, extensile and retractile, by means of which the 
creature catches the insects and larvm on which it feeds ; and 
that he takes no notice of it.s great lungs. He is incorrect 

* Kal cttipyei fiiaov Ti ervi't^t'c, Aristotle is, we think, alluding to 
tho respiratory sac, i.e. to the quadrangular interspaces or square 
meshes formed by the longitudinal and transverse vessels which form a 
kind of network throughout the whole of the bronchial sac, which in some 
large ascidia are visible to the naked eye. M. Saint-Hilaire translates 
the words ‘ il y a un petit corps continu qui y fait cloison,’ and thinks 
they may possibly refer to the ganglion between the two tubular 
orifices. Such a small object could not possibly be discerned without 
the aid of a microscope of considerable magnifying power. More¬ 
over, Aristotle knew nothing whatever either of nerves or nerve-ganglia, 
'^d there is no mention of the epithet' small ’ in the original. 
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in saying there is, no spleen, which organ is always present 
in the reptilia, and that the chameleon has no blood except 
about the heart. 

Aristotle gives a very good description of a hermit-crab, 
that curious occupant of univalves ^miliar to all observers:— 

* The creature called carcinium resembles both the malacostraca 
icru8tacea) and the ostracodermata {tesiacea\ for it is like in its nature to 
the carahi (lobsters). It is born naked, but because it clothes itself 
with a shell, and lives in it, it is like the te.stacca,, and thus it partakes 
of the nature of both these classes. In shape, to speak plainly, it is 
like a spider, except that the lower part of the head and thorax is 
larger. It has two thin red horns, and two large eyes below these, not 
within nor turned on one side like those of the crab, but straight 
forwards. Below tliese is the mouth, and round it many hairlike 
appendages. Next to these there are two divided feet, with which it 
seizes its prey, and two besides tlieso on each side, and a third pair 
smaller. Below the thorax the whole creature is soft, and when opened 
is yellow witliin. It does not grow to the shell, like the purpura and 
tho ceryx, but is easily freed from it.’ * 

This is a fair general description of a hermit-crab (pajywnw), 
but it is not sufficiently precise fur the determination of the 
species. 

Aristotle had an ardent love and admiration of nature, 
and in nature he always saw the beautiful, though he, like 
the Greek philosophers generally, seldom cared to be demon¬ 
strative in the expression of his feelings. The following 
passage from his treatise ‘ On the Parts of Animals ’ has 
deservedly attracted the admiring attention of M. Saiiit- 
.Hilaire:— 

Having already treated of these subjects, and given what is our 
opinion about tliem, it loinains for us now to speak of animated nature 
rf/tj omitting nothing, as far as lies in our power, 

wh#^‘Mher b ho ignoble or honourable j for even in those things which 
seem less pleasing to our senses in our contemplation of them, Nature, 
the creator of all things (// Sq^iovpy^itraaa ^u<nc), affords inconceivable 
pleasures to those able to discover the causes of things and are 
philosophers by nature. For it would be unexpected and strange 
indeed if, Avhou looking at images of things, Ave rejoice when Ave survey 
the art that produced them, whether in painting or sculpture, and do 
not rather love the sight of the actual Avorks of Nature when we are 
able to discover their causes. Hence we ought not to regard with 
disgust, in a childish way, the inspection of the more ignoble animals, 
because in all Nature’s Avorks there is something Avonderful; and ns 
Hefacleitus is said to have addressed certain strangers who wished to 
see him, and who, having found him Avarming himself by the kitchen 

* Hist. An. iv. 4, § 14* 
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jBre, stopped, and he bade tliem enter without fear, “ for even here,” 
said he, are the gods,” in like manner, in investigations concerning 
each living creature we must approach without notions of a painful 
spectacle, because in all things there is something of nature and of 
beauty.’ * 

The story told by Pliny and Athenseus that Aristotle re¬ 
ceived many animals from India through the generous 
liberality of Alexander is very improbable indeed, and there 
is nothing in Aristotle’s zoological works to lead one to 
suppose that any Indian animals had been sent to him. 
Humboldt, Schneider, Grote, and others have rejected the 
tradition without hesitation. The notices of the forms and 
habits of Asiatic animals are often brief, and generally in¬ 
accurate, and were probably derived by Aristotle, as Humboldt 
says, from information obtained by him quite independently 
of the Macedonian expeditions, from Persia and from 
Babylon, the centre of such widely-extended trading inter¬ 
course. We agree with M. Saint-Hilaire that we owe the 
‘ History of Animals ’ and the other zoological works of Ari¬ 
stotle to the genius of the author, the comprehensive mind, 
the untiring industry, the love of knowledge which had no 
bounds, the admiration of nature which characterised ibis 
great Greek philosopher; and we are grateful for the posses¬ 
sion of his writings; but we must not exaggerate the value 
of his natural history writings, wo must not* pay an absurd 
homage to antiquity by placing the pretensions of the 
ancients upon an equality with those of the modeims, as 
Buffon, Cuvier, and others, have done ; for, as the author 
of one of the Bridgewater Treatises has well said: ‘ The 
‘ question does not regard the original powers of the mind, 
‘ but the amount of accumulated knowledge on which those 

* powers are to be exercised; and it would indeed be extra- 
‘ ordinaiy if, inverting the analogy of individuals, the world 

* should not be wiser in its old age than it was in its infancy.’ 
Antecedently to the knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood, the true character of respiration and of the nervous 
system, zoological science was impossible and error inevitable. 
Before the invention of the microscope physiological know¬ 
ledge could make very little advance. Had Aristotle lived in 
our age we should have seen him, we imagine, in the noble 
army of Darwin and Huxley, and other patient investigators 
of the phenomena of nature and of the working of nature’s 
laws. Verification of facts, the cautious proof that certain 

* De Part. An. i. 4, p. 645, ed. Bekkcr. 
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organic structures do occur in such and such animals, would 
take the place of the statement that they mmt occur in 
accordance with some presupposed theory, and thus true 
knowledge would increase, and there would he no need for 
imagination to supply the deficiencies of observation. 

We must not conclude this article without a few words of 
hearty congratulation to the veteran French translator of 
Aristotle’s works, M. Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire. The ‘ His- 
‘ toire des Animaux d’Aristote,’ in three handsome, well- 
printed volumes, his latest translation, appears to be 
exceedingly well done; it accurately represents the Greek, 
and is accompanied by copious useful footnotes,* and an 
exhaustive index, and although we cannot share with him 
his almost unqualified praise of Aristotle as a writer of 
natural history, and fail to see such an ‘ unheard-of multi- 
‘ plicity of facts observed with so much exactness * as he 
has discovered, we are glad to boar witness to the great 
merit of his translation, It is a valuable addition to Aristo¬ 
telian literature, and will, we think, add fresh lustre to the 
honoured name of Saint-Hilaire. 

Wo could wish that the footnotes sometiniea contained more 
dcllnite zoological information. We turn to IM. f?amt-IIilaii'e’s note 
on the mole («(T7r«Xa^). lie docs not tell us whether Aristotle’s animal 
i.s the insectivorous Talpa or the rodent ‘mole-rat {Spalax typhus). 
The correctness of Aristotle depends on this question. If he is 
speaking of the common mole he is wrong when he says ‘ it has no 
‘ apparent eyes, being covered with skin,’ for, as Sir Thomas Browne re¬ 
marks, ‘ that moles have eyes in their head is manifested unto any one 
‘ that wants them not in his own.’ If Aristotle is speaking of the 
Spalax, or mole-rat, he is quite right, for this creature’s eyes are 
covered with the akin. Fortunately there is one word in Aristotle’s 
account which settles the question, viz.xavXwSoi rnc (Hist. An. iv. 8,§ 2) 
spoken of the teeth. This Avord is frequent in Aristotle’s zoological 
treatises, and refers to the prominent teeth of certain creatures, as the 
tusks of the elephant and wild-boar. Now the teeth of the Spalax are 
long, conspicuous, and chisel-shaped, and may well be called 
eorrfc. MM. Aubert and Wimmer think this passage containing a 
notice of the brain channels (irtipot vEvpulieig) is a later interpolation. 
If it be so, it shows that the interpolator had interpreted Aristotle’s 
animal as the Spalax, and not the insectivorous but the question 

as to what special animals are denoted in Greek and Latin authors 
generally by the words aairaXai, ir-aXti^, and talpa, opens out a 
subject too wide for present discussion. 
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Art. VII.—1, Ireland in the Seventeenth Century; or, tibe Irish 
Massacres of 1641-2. Their Causes and Results. By 
Maey Hiceson. With a Preface by J. A. Feotjdb, M.A. 
Vols. I. and II. London: 1884. 

2. Cronitvell in Ireland; a History of GromweWs Irish Cam¬ 
paign. By the Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. Dublin: 1883. 

I T is impossible to deny that the misfortunes of Ireland 
during the last three centuries have been due less to 
the territorial greed or to the religious fanaticism of the 
English, than to the fact that more than once she delibe¬ 
rately imperilled our national existence by an alliance with 
our greatest enemies. When our Protestantism exposed us 
to the menacing schemes of Catholic Em*ope in the sixteenth 
century, and when even the Popes, as Bollinger significantly 
reminds us, strove by foreign invasion and civil war to 
break up that fabric of political independence which the 
Tudors had established in England, Ireland became a place 
of the first strategic importance to Spain. Then, in the 
struggle of the seventeenth century between Charles I. and 
his Parliament, the Irish took advantage of our divisions 
to strike a blow for their independence, which threatened 
to place us at the mercy of a despotic monarchy. It was 
not merely that an Irish army was raised to make war upon 
England in the interest of Cliarles I.—‘ that army which,’ 
as Pym said, ‘was to bring- us to a better order’—but that 
the outbreak of 1641, followed by ten years of anarchy, 
threatened the very existence of the Empire. Then, when 
a fresh effort was made to sacrifice our liberties forty years 
after, the Irish again flung themselves across our path, with 
France as an ally instead of Spain, only* to involve themselves 
in still deeper misfortunes. This ended the long struggle 
between freedom and authority in England. Now it is a 
very easy task for historians to denounce the severities of 
English rule at periods so tremendously critical in our his¬ 
tory; but it is an act of the most flagrant injustice to ignore 
all those circumstances in our position which tended to 
palliate, if they could not justify, the extreme and terrible 
rigour of our treatment of Ireland. We frankly acknow¬ 
ledge that the course of events having made it so perfectly 
clear that the possession of Ireland, not to say her cordial 
support, was indispensable to our safety, we ought to have 
recognised the duty of governing the country henceforth in 
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the interests of its people, respecting the rights of conscience 
and of property, and anticipating by a century the benefits 
of that union which was sought at last, like the earlier 
union with Scotland, as a great political necessity for both 
countries. History tells how a very different course was 
taken, and is not altogether silent respecting its cause. If 
the Revolution, which established the liberties of England, 
unhappily prepared the way for the dlscendency of a Protestant 
oligarchy over a Catholic nation, humiliated by a long 
succession of defeats, crushed into absolute helplessness, 
without institutions or property to defend, with nothing 
but injuries to redress and wrongs to avenge, the cause is 
to be found, not in the circumstances of this last contest at 
all, but in the events of the terrible autumn and winter of 
1641-2. If there is any truth in history, what Mirabeau 
said prophetically of the French Revolution was true in a 
sense of Ireland: ‘You will have massacres; you will have 
‘ butcheries; you will hot have the execrable honour of a 
‘ civil war.’ 

Ifow it ought not to be diflScult to ascertain the actual 
facts of the Irish rebellion any more than of the incidents 
of the contemporary struggle in England, because there is 
no lack of evidence supplied by the actors, the sufferers, or 
the spectators, in the bloody conflict. But the very great¬ 
ness of the interest involved in the contest has helped to 
deface, and even to falsify, the record, and to make impar¬ 
tiality so difficult that the history of events which we could 
all wish to bury in oblivion has become rather an incentive 
to fresh atrocities than a warning against them. The ques¬ 
tion in hand is to be settled by the laws of historical 
evidence, applied without prejudice or passion to the facts 
contained in contempoi’ary chronicles, memoirs, and judicial 
records, with a due discrimination of their respective values. 
We must put altogether aside those imaginative sympathies 
which reject the severe truths of history. Believing as we 
do that truth is the only merit which gives dignity and 
worth to history, we look to it for a real picture of the 
rebellion of 1641 in colours that cannot deceive us. The 
subject is not of our seeking, but is forced upon us by the 
efforts of writers who are now trying to pervert the whole 
history of the relations between England and Ireland, so as 
to find in it new sources of exasperation to keep the two 
nations fqr ever apart. English writers have not, as a rule, 
been careful to vindicate the truth against fiction and im- 
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posture. Mr. Froude, who writes a preface to the work which 
is placed at the head of this article, says truly:— 

^ The confidence with which the innocence of the Irish of any such 
crimes is now insisted upon has been the growth of time; of the un¬ 
willingness of the English to keep alive painful memories when they 
trusted and hoped it was needless to do so, because ancient enmities 
between classes and creeds and the two islands were fast dying out; and 
also of a consciousness on the part of the English that they have much to 
repent of in regard to Ireland, which has made them careless of defend¬ 
ing themselves against paiiacular charges/ 

Yet, as he also remarks, the peculiarity of the case is, that 
the leading facts seem never to have been doubted or dis¬ 
puted for more than a century after the outbreak;— 

* The Irish Rebellion and CromwelFs re-conquest were not done in a 
comer. Catholic Europe, with the Pope at its head, was deeply in¬ 
terested in the struggle and the issue of it. The barbarities of which 
the Irish were accused, and were said to have been found guilty, were 
published to the world, and, involving as they did the character of a 
Catholic nation, it might have been expected their publication would 
have drawn forth at once an indignant contradiction. Hundreds of 
exiles, who had been in Ireland at the beginning of the insurrection, 
were scattered over France, Spain, and Italy, and might have repu¬ 
diated, had they been able, the tremendous accusation against their 
countrymen. They did nothing of the kind. Individuals among 
them here and there, after a lapse of years, asserted that they hp.d no 
share in the massacres at Portadown, at Shrule, at Silver Mines, 
Portnaw, Macroom, and other places; but it never seems to have 
occurred to them to deny the general fact. And no writer of 
credit, Catholic or Protestant, who had lived through the rebellion, 
thought of denying it. Not only Temple, Borlase, and Clarendon, but 
the Catholics Clanricarde and Castlehaven, Father Walsh the Francis¬ 
can iriar, Philip O’Reilly of Crom Castle, Mr. Kearney the Catholic 
brother of a Catholic bishop, with other Irish Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century (whose narratives are hereafter printed for the 
first time from the Carte MSS.), all admit that massacres were com¬ 
mitted, however they may venture to palliate or excuse those crimes. 
The Rev. Charles O’Connor, D.D., a highly respected Roman Catholic 
priest of the last century, made the same admission.’ 

This is a tolerably complete account of the evidence, to 
which we must add the thirty-two volumes of manuscript 
depositions in Trinity College, Dublin. We accept the whole, 
subject to the single qualification that both Protestant and 
Catholic writers, and especially such of them as mingled in 
the events they describe, reflect more or less the passions 
and prejudices, the partialities and animosities to be ex¬ 
pect^ under the circumstances. This remark applies 
equally to Protestant writers like Temple and Borlase, and 
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to many of their Catholic contemporaries. Now in what 
way have later writers dealt with this mass of evidence ? 
The earliest is Cai;te, the biographer of Ormonde, who had 
access to many original papers, now lost, which belonged to 
officers engaged in suppressing the rebellion. But Carte 
was bitterly anti-Puritan, and very favourable to the Eoman 
Catholics because they were nominally fighting on the side 
of the Royalists. Leland, a Fellow of Dublin College, and 
author of a ‘ History of Ireland,’ is, as Hallam says, a mere 
echo of Carte, but while hostile to the Presbyterians, he was 
less favourable than Carte to the Roman Catholics. Warner, 
another Dublin Fellow, wrote a * History of the Irish 
‘ Rebellion,’ which merits the praise of Miss Hickson for 

* its fairness and candour.’ The Roman Catholics would 
have acted wisely to leave their cause in the hands of these 
three historians, but unhappily for themselves they assumed 
the responsibility of issuing a Roman Catholic version of 
the rebellion, which has done more than any other thing to 
discredit their character for veracity and candour. We 
refer to the work of Dr. John Curry, a Catholic physician 
of Dublin, which appeared about the time of the Irish 
Volunteers with the title of ‘ An Historical and Critical 

* Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland.’ It was published 
at a time when the Roman Catholics were anxious to dissi¬ 
pate the old historic prejudices which had their origin in 
the wai-s of the seventeenth century, and when the Pro¬ 
testants were almost equally anxious that the past should be 
forgotten. The author maintains that in 1641 there was 
nothing but a civil war in which the Irish fought for their 
lands and their religion, that thei*e was no massacre, that 
the fiction of a massacre was invented by fraud and sup¬ 
ported by perjured witnesses as a mere afterthought to 
justify the confiscation of the rebels’ estates. There was 
massacre, no doubt, but it was done by the Protestants, and 
the innocent Catholics only took up arms in self-defence. 
Hallam justly stigmatises Curry’s history ‘ as a tissue of 
^ misrepresentation and disingenuousness,’ for it teaches 
the Irish Catholics to regard themselves as the victims of 
an atrocious conspiracy—a conspiracy to rob them of their 
lands and to justify it by blackening their reputation. 
Unhappily Curry has been almost implicitly followed for a 
hundred years past by nearly all Roman Catholic writers, 
and by a few I^otestant writers of no great weight. The 
Catholic writers do not, as a rule, pretend to have inresti- 
gated tiie history of the rebellion for themselves. They 
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merely repeat the statements of Curry and quote occasioxxal 
concessions made by Protestant writers. We refer to the 
histories, sketches, or catechisms of Daniel O’Connell, who 
ignores the massacres altogether, and complains that the 
Catholics were ‘ accused of being the authors and perpe- 

* trators of assassinations and massacres of which they 
were only the victims’*—of Sir Charles Gavan DufiFy, who 
says that the soldiers in the Irish army * * § never massacred 
‘ one Protestant in cold blood ’f— of Thomas D’Arcy Magee, 
Martin Haverty, and O’Neill Daunt, who hold that the 
Protestants were the first to begin the massacres by murder¬ 
ing three thousand Catholics in Island Magee—and of Mr. 
John P. Prendergast, who says: ‘ No murders were com- 

* mitted or even any man in arms killed by the rebels till 
‘ late in December.’; The principal Protestant writers on 
the same side are Mr. J. T. Gilbert, the well-known Irish 
annalist,§ and the Rev. George Hill, a Unitarian minister. H 

The whole question has been re-opened in recent times by 
Mr. Fronde,If Mr. Lecky,** and Mr. Gardiner.ff We are all 
familiar with the strongly anti-Irish view taken by Mr. 
Froude of the transactions of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Lecky discusses the question o^ the massacre in a chap¬ 
ter which is a masterpiece of historical criticism, though it 
fails, as we shall see, on several important points to do full 
justice to the facts in evidence. His position is that the 
rebellion did not begin with a general and premeditated 
massacre of the Protestants, but that murders and barbari¬ 
ties did occur on a very large scale, and that the Protestants 
were as fierce in their retaliation as the Catholics in their 
first attacks. His judgement, though veiy different from that 
of Dr. Curry, who denies the Catholic massacres altogether, 
is regarded as on the whole more favourable to the Catholic 
side than that of any previous historian. Mr. Gardiner 
substantially accepts the conclusion of Mr. Lecky. He puts 
a colour upon the rebellion and the massacres entirely at 
variance with the evidence. 

It is at this point that Miss Hickson interposes with her 

* Memoir on Ireland, Native and Saxon. 

t Bird’s-eye View of Irish History. 

j Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, p. 61. 

§ Appendix to English Beport of Historical MSS^ Commission. 

II Historical Account of the Settlement of Ulster. 

^ English in Ireland. 

* ** History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

tt Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 
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two volumes, containing 217 of the depositions taken before 
Itoyalist and Itepublican Commissioners, either in the years 
following the outbreak or after the civil war had been 
brought to an end by very stern treatment. The chief in¬ 
terest of her book consists in the publication of these docu¬ 
ments, along with an historical and explanatory introduction, 
which enables us to understand their exact judicial value as 
well as the motives and causes of the rebellion, and the con¬ 
duct of both English and Irish in the years that preceded 
and followed it. We are grateful to her for the contribution 
of many original documents, which serve to enlarge and 
correct the basis on which the history has hitherto been 
widtten. Though Mr. Froude describes her as something of 
a Nationalist, she is singularly free fr'om prejudice; being 
about equally severe in her strictures upon Protestants and 
Catholics. In any case, she presents us with a large body 
of facts as the materials for our own independent judgement, 
quite regardless of the effects they may have upon the character 
or feelings of either Englishmen or Irishmen. She writes 
in a flowing and agreeable style, and her criticism of other 
writers is eminently temperate and fair. 

The question under diqpussion cannot be properly under¬ 
stood without a right appreciation of the causes or motives 
of the rebellion. While some Protestant writers hold that 
it had no justification whatever, but merely revealed the pas¬ 
sionate hatred which had consumed the Irish for generations. 
Catholic writers have spoiled their case by a needless ex- 
aggeration. They have always declared the two causes to 
be the confiscation of the estates of the Irish, and the per¬ 
secution of the Catholic religion. Writers like Mr. Hill 
maintain that the Ulster plantation was ‘ the gigantic 
‘ wrong ’ that sowed the dragon’s teeth of rebellion, and the 
fact that the most widespi’ead and cruel massacres occun’ed 
in Ulster might seem to countenance this view. But it is 
impossible in that case to understand the plan of the insur¬ 
rectionary leaders, which was to di’ive out the English set¬ 
tlers but not to disturb the Scots, who Avere five times more 
numerous in Ulster than then* English brethren. The Ulster 
plantation was not the greatest grievance of the Irish, be¬ 
cause, as Mr. Lecky justly concedes : * the assignment of a 

* large part of Ulster to the native owners distinguished 

* that plantation broadly and favourably from similar acts in 
‘ previous times.’ Of the two million acres confiscated to 
the Crown, one million and a half were actually given back 
to the natives, and though only sixty thousand acres of the 
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four handted thousand reserved for planting purposes were 
assigned to Irish proprietors, the native peasants lived on 
among all classes of planters under a far better tenure than 
they ever possessed under their Irish chiefs.* Mr. Hill talks 
of the sufferings inflicted on the natives by their trans¬ 
plantation, but he himself assures us again and again that 
the Government could not carry out the plan of removing 
the natives because the English and Scotch settlers, though 
commanded to displace them and to settle their lands with 
their own countrymen, could not possibly dispense with the 
services of the Irish. The natives were not, as Mr. Hill 
says, universally settled upon inferior lands, because they had 
their portions among the settlers themselves for the greater 
security of the plantation, and Davies expressly mentions 
that they were removed 5 in some places from the woods and 
* mountains into the plains and open countries,’ so as to be 
under the watchful eyes of the planters. 

The fact is that the Ulster settlement affected the chiefs 
more than the peasantry, according to the favourite idea of 
Chichester, who, as Mr. H iU admits, * had more regard for the 
‘ large mass than for a few of high rank’ (p. 127). The great 
wrong done to the peasantry was in the confiscation of the lands 
of the sept, under the plea that they belonged to the chiefs, 
but the Irish should recollect that it was the chiefs them¬ 
selves who betrayed the peasantry by accepting from the 
English king those patents which made them owners in fee of 
the lands. Long, however, before the introduction of the 
English tenure, the position of ‘ the humblest elausinau ’ was 
miserable in the extreme-f But in 1041 the peasantry were 

* It is a mistake to suppose, with Mr, Hill, that the king confiscated 
the whole of six Ulster counties. Carte estimates the forfeited estates 
at ‘ above half a million of acres; ’ but Pynnar, who is the best 
authority on the subject, gives the estimate in the text, so that it is 
ridiculous for Nationalists to talk of the plaiitotion as if it had displaced 
the whole native population of Ulster. As Ulster now contains nearly 
two millions of people, or almost one-third of the whole population of 
Ireland, there was surely room enough then for the six hundred thousand, 
of all races and creeds who peopled its plains and its mountains. Be¬ 
sides, in 1609 Ulster was almost without people, and in 1641, as Pynnar 
says, * the fourth part of the land is not fully inhabited.’ 

t Mr. Herbert P. Here, who is an authority on the Brehon laws, 
admits that ‘ if some of the Anglo-Irish squires of the last century 
‘ rack-rented their tenants, an O’Bourke or an O’Flaherty of the sixteenth 
^ century liter.olly flayed them alive ’—the Irish saying of that day being, 
as Miss Hickson tells ns, that such a chief ‘ was a cormorant over bis 
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generally living under a good tenure—* with a fixed estate ’ 
—upon a definite piece of land, and were freed from all the 
old Celtic exactions. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
introduction of a new people, all Protestants, into an ancient 
Catholic community was regarded by all classes of the Irish 
with undisguised dislike, and, therefore, we can the better 
understand the fiercely religious aspect of the war which 
ultimately broke out. It was not the Ulster plantation, but 
the project of new plantations in Connaught and Leinster 
which caused such a profound alarm in Ireland. It was the 
fear of further plantations that led the Irish to pay to Charles 
I. such large sums for the ‘ graces ’ which would have stopped 
them. But the idea of the rebellion had been hatched long 
before Strafford threatened Connaught with confiscation.* 
The insincerity of the king in the matter of the ‘ graces ’ no 
doubt gave a fresh incentive to rebellion, but they were con¬ 
ceded at last, and Carte tells us that they were actually in 
Dublin at the time of the outbreak awaiting the formal 
ratification of Parliament. 

But it is impossible to doubt that the religious question 
had an even more potent influence than the agrarian in pre¬ 
paring the way for the insurrection. The view taken by all 
Catholic and most Protestant Avriters is that the Irish feared 
that the Parliament of England was about to extirpate popery 
in both kingdoms. Let us try to understand the exact trath 
concerning this matter. Miss Hickson emphasises the fact 
that the Catholics had never before been in such a favourable 
position, and that from 1G28 till 1641 ‘ the Homan Catholic 
‘ Church, popularly supposed now-a-days to have been at 
‘ that time depressed and proscribed, was on the contrary 
* virtually supreme.* Sir John Bingley’s account of the two 
rival Churches in Ireland in 1628 settles this point. The 
Homan Catholic dignitaries and clergy ‘ resided in the island, 
‘ taking all the tithes and dues of their office,’ while abbeys, 
nunneries, and religiotis houses were roofed and repaired all 
over the country. The Dublin authorities once interfered for 

‘ clansmen ’ (p. 5). She gives instances of natives preferring to live 
under the English planters, and remarks truly, ‘Let poetry and 
‘ romance, or the theories of enthusiastic Irish antiquaries, disguise 
‘ the facts as they may, it is certain that the old Irish clan system was 
‘ the paradise of the chief and tire priest, the Brehon and the bard, 
‘ and the purgatory of the “ humble clansman ” ’ (p, 9). 

* TWe was a plot to massacre aU the settlers except three in 1615 
(p. 22). An Irish friar said he had been fourteen years in preparing 
the 1641 rebellion (p. 194). 
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a moment to check the work of ecclesiastical organisation but 
soon again became passive. Miss Hickson therefore says:— 

* Soman Catliolicism was virtually) though not ostensibly^ supreme 
in Ireland in the spring and summer of 1641. The Soman Catholics 
had a majority in the army and in the Parliament; their bishops, priests, 
and friars were well supported by their flocks; every Catholic noble¬ 
man had his chaplain or confessor openly residing in his house. As 
more than one of those Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen 
confessed, when the Ihtal results of the rebellion began to make them 
repent of having ever embarked in it, their clergy in Ireland had no 
reasonable excuse for urging it on, much less ibr encouraging the 
people to extirpate the Protestants. A few Irish priests and friars and 
one bishop (Dease, o£ Meath) admitted this to be the truth ; but they 
were a weak minority, hated and calumniated by the orthodox 
RomanistH, whose object was not at all the mere remedying of Irish 
grievances, but the old grand object, dating from 1621 or 1605—the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic succession on the English throne, 
and the establishment of the supremacy of the Pope in both islands’ 
(p. 94). 

But then it is objected by writers like Mr. Lecky, who is 
followed by Mr. Gardiner, that the old laws against popery 
were still in force, and that there was a general fear in Ireland 
about the time of the outbreak that they would be put into 
operation through the intense anti-Catholic zeal of the Puritan 
Parliament. More, one of the conspirators, told the Irish 
that ‘the Parliament now in England would suppress the 
‘ Catholic religion.^ That was precisely what More would 
say that he miglit inflame the people. Mr. Lecky lays great 
stress upon the persecuting threats of Puritan politicians in 
Parliament,* but those were inspired more by fear than by 
religious zeal, for Strafford was then plotting to raise an Irish 
army to ‘ bring the English to a better mind,’ and the English 
people universally believed in a Catholic plot to extirpate 
Protestantism by force, f These threats were designed as a 

* He quotes Sir John Olotworthy as saying that ^ the conversion of 

* the Papists in Ireland was only to be effected by the Bible in one 
‘ hand and the sword in the other.’ Reid says this was a Royalist 
calumny, and wc believe it may be fairly classed among those 
reports of the most alarming character, some of them false and 

* exaggerated,’ which, Mr. Lecky himself says, ‘ flew rapidly among the 
‘ Irish Catholics’ (p. 122). 

t Mr. Gardiner says : * Tlie conviction [t-f such a plot] was shared, 

* not merely by Pym and Hampden, who afterwards opposed the King, 

‘ but by Falkland and Capel, who afterwards supported him, and its 
‘ existence as a conscientious belief can alone explain the vehemence 
‘ of anger which it produced ’ (vol ii. p. 12). 
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warning, but meant nothing so long as no action was tahen by 
the conspirators. So far as Ireland was concerned the facts 
go clearly to show that no attempt was made by the English 
Parliament to interfere with religion till the first blow had 
been already struck by the Irish rebels. Mr. Lecky is right 
in saying that the defection of the Pale after the outbreak 
in Ulster was caused by the resolution of the English Parlia¬ 
ment, in December 1641, not to tolerate the Catholic religion; 
but that very resolution, as Miss Hickson shows, was the 
consequence, not the cause, of the conflict having been already 
made a religious one by the Ulster rebels.* The conclusion to 
be drawn from the consideration of this whole matter, in the 
light of the depositions as well as of other evidence, is that 
religion was used by the conspirators, including both laymen 
and priests, as a pretext to justify the revolt, for Lord Castle- 
haven, a Catholic peer, frankly admits that ‘it began most 
‘ bloodily on the English in that kingdom, in a time of settled 
‘ peace, without occasion given, and that the ecclesiastics 
‘ took an effectual course, under a specious colour of reli- 
‘ gion, to add continually more fire to the burning coals.’ f 

* Yet Mr. Lecky thinks that a candid reader ‘ will be struck with 
‘ the small amoTint of real religious fanaticism displayed by the Irish 
‘ in the contest ’ (vol. ii. p. 167). This is a most extraordinary statement. 
We am well undcr.sland that he never read the depositions. In thirty- 
eight of them, the question of religion is uppermost. Seventeen of 
—that is, nearly one-half—refer to the October days of 1641. 
But in what shape! does the religious question present itself in these 
depositions ? The Irish seem not so much apprehensive of persecution 
as resolved upon exterminating Protestantism in Ireland. They say 
‘ they will not leave any Protestants in Ireland’ (Deposition xxviii.); 
they pleaded ‘ the king’s commission to do what they did, and that 
they were to extirpate or banish all the English and Protestants that 
wotild not become Koinaii Catholics’ (Deposition Ixxxii.). Lord 
Castleconnell, a Papist, told his aunt. Dame Barbara Brown, wlio was 
a Protestant, that sl>e must go to mass, for that ‘ none but Papists must 
possess a foot of land again in Ireland ’ (Deposition clxxxiv.). The 
word was, ‘ Go to mass or be hanged ’ (Deposition civ.h A priest told 
a Protestant that ‘ if he remained a Protestant, he would not be allowed 
to live in Ireland ’ (Deposition clvi.). The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kilmore told Kootor Creighton ‘ that their (Iridi) commonwealth made 
a law that all that went not to mass should be sent out of the country.’ 
We make no account of other depositions which speak of the burning 
of churches, or the murder of clergymen, or the destruction of Bibles, 
or the desecration of Protestant graves, or the refusal of burial to 
Protestants. 

t Memoirs, vol. xiii. p. 22. 
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Bat after the war had actually broken out with the most 
savage ferocity, we have the uniform evidence of noblemen, 
gentlemen, farmers, soldiers, ministers, and tradesmen, that 
it became a * helium religiosvm* in which, as we shall see, it 
was resolved to extirpate Protestantism out of Ireland. 

We now come to the consideration of the depositions 
which tell the fearful story of the rebellion. It is no sur¬ 
prise to hear from Miss Hickson that ‘ for at least two 
‘ centuries these depositions have been denounced by all 
‘ Irish Roman Catholic liistorians, and by some English 
‘ Protestant writers, as untrustworthy exaggerations, bear- 
‘ ing internal evidence of their worthlessness, or else as 
‘ deliberate wholesale perjuries, devised to bring about the 
* confiscation of the lands of innocent men ’ (p. 121). Many 
of those who have pronounced this judgement upon them 
have never examined them for themselves. hTeither Mr. 
Proude, who believes in their general truthfulness, nor Mr. 
Lecky, who seems to regard them with the distrust of 
Ormonde and Carte, has taken the pains even to look into 
them. Dr. Warner, who examined them about the middle 
of the last century, imagined that they presented the most 
obvious proofs of being nothing but parole evidence, and 
were, therefore, comparatively worthless. Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
who was lately employed by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission to report upon them, has declared them'to be 
‘ utterly untrustworthy aud invalid on the face of them.’ 
But when we know that his Report is largely composed of 
extracts from disingenuous National writers like Curry and 
Carey, not. to speak of Mr. Prendergast who is bitterly 
hostUe to the Croinwellians, we are not disposed to acquiesce 
in his judgement without an independent consideration of 
the facts. Mr. Proude has admirably summarised Miss 
Hickson’s most satisfactory statement in defence of the 
depositions:— 

‘ The cardinal objection urged against the depositions by Warner and 
Gilbert is that large portions of them—in some cases several pages— 
liavc had cancelling lines drawn across them by the pen of the official 
who wrote them, who thus made a tacit confession that much of the 
evidence was worthless. If this objection can be proved valid it is 
Imrdly necessary to say the controversy over the depositions is virtually 
at an end, and they may be set aside as of no authority. But Miss 
Hickson maintains that Gilbert and Warner’s cardinal objection is 
based on a cardinal error on their part. Reid partly intimated as much 
long ago. Mis.s Hickson amends his intimation (vide pp. 128-132). 
She states, and the photograph she has had made by an eminent ar.;;st 
of one of the very depositions on which Mr. Gilbert bases his objection 
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unquestionably supports her statement (as does Mr. Waring’s sworn 
evidence on Lord Muskerry’s trial, at p. 199 of her second volume), 
that those lines which Warner and Gilbert have mistaken for can¬ 
celling lines are not really cancellings at all, but lines of abbreviation 
drawn over superfluous words and long inventories of stolen or lost 
goods, which the ofllcial copyist, employed to make transcripts of all 
that was imj)ortant in the depositions for transmission to the King, was 
directed to omit. Miss Hickson points out that in no case have the 
lines been drawn over the words “jurat coram nobis” or over the 
“jurat ” alone, which, either of them, standing intact above the .signatures 
of the commissioners, stamp the deposition as sworn, any more than 
over the relations of murders or the names of rebels, and tliat those 
drawn over the superfluous tautology and inventories are made de¬ 
signedly light, so as to leave every word and cipher perfectly intel¬ 
ligible.’ 

In a word, the official copyist, in preparing a copy of the 
depositions for the king and Parliament, gave in full all 
those parts which record murders and massacres, while he 
drew his light cancelling lines over those parts which recorded 
merely the loss of property. This discovery was made by 
Miss Hickson, who asks her readers to verify it for them¬ 
selves by comparing the transcripts in the Harleian MSS. 
with the originals in Trinity College, Dublin. 

The depositions having now been proved to be sworn, and 
not parole, evidence, the next question is, what are they 
worth as judicial testimony? Mr. Gilbert attempts to dis¬ 
credit them on various grounds, but Miss Hickson has 
triumphantly met all his objections. Most of the witnesses, 
he says, wore persons in humble life, farmers, tradesmen, 
servants, and labourers. She replies that, though some of 
the gentry were murdered in a cruel and treacherous manner, 
‘ the humble Protestants, farmers, yeomen, traders, artisans, 
‘ and labourers, living with their families in small country 
‘ towns or villages, or in lonely farmhouses, were the real 
‘ sufferers by the rebellion.’ She finds, besides, that the 
depositions of the goiitr}’- were more ‘ exaggerated and un- 
‘ truthful than those of the humbler class.’ Mr. Gilbert 
thinks that because witnesses gave evidence of their losses 
in cattle, money, and clothes, as well as of the murder of 
relatives, their testimony ought to he received with sus¬ 
picion. Miss Hickson replies that because the poor wife of 
a boycotted husband, killed by a party of ‘ Moonlighters,’ 
claims compensation for the loss of her cows and her com, 
her evidence as to his murder must not be rejected as 
worthless. To the frivolous objection that the intei'preters 
of Irish-speaking witnesses might have misrepresented what 
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they swore, she answers that most of such witnesses were 
the poor Catholic Irish of Island Magee, whose relatives 
were murdered by the Protestants. Efforts have been made 
by Mr. Lecky, as well as by Mr. Gilbert, to discredit the 
evidence on account of the stories of apparitions haunting 
Portadown river and other scenes of massacre. But these 
stories originated with the Boman Catholics and not with 
the Protestants, and are no more inconsistent with the 
veracity of testimony as to facts of another kind, than is 
the testimony of the modem Irish who believe in the ap¬ 
paritions at Knock Chapel.* Other objections are disposed 
of with equal effectiveness by Miss Hickson. It cannot be 
denied, however, that, as several writers remark, some por¬ 
tions of the depositions, and especially those taken before 
the Royal Commissioners, who were clergymen and magis¬ 
trates, represent mere hearsay evidence; but the objection 
can hardly be said to apply at all to the depositions taken 
before the Cromwellian Commissioners, who took pains to 
sift the evidence according to the strict rules of law. Miss 
Hickson is careful to point out the defects of individual 
depositions in her notes, correcting these either from other 
depositions or from documents of a different class. We 
have noted seven instances of this soi-t. But oven in the case 
of such doubtful depositions, the witnesses are supported by 
the testimony of other witnesses—there being sometimes a 
dozen witnesses to a single transaction— while the deposi¬ 
tions are further confirmed in essential points by Catholic 
versions of the massacres, like that of Kearney, and by 
private sources. Many of' the witnesses were the widows or 
other relatives of the slain. Many of the witnesses, too, were 
Irish as well as English and Scotch, and many of the depo¬ 
sitions bear the frankest testimony to instances of individual 
humanity and kindness on the part of priests, friars, and 
Catholic laymen of high and low degree. Miss Hickson 
may, therefore, well say ‘ that the truthfulness of the Pro- 
‘ testant witnesses, who are so careful to record the good as 
‘ well as the bad treatment they met with, cannot bo doubted.’ 
We may fairly admit that there are many exaggerations in 
the depositions, but it is quite inconceivable that the two 

* Mr. Sanford, quoted by Mr. Gardiner (vol. ii. p. 313), says as to 
this ghost business : ‘ Because the terrified witnesses deposed to having 
‘ seen this, we are therefore to believe that no massacres took place, as 
‘ if the very Ikct of their imagination being wrought up to fancying 
* such sights were not the strongest proof that some horrible deed had 
‘ been perpetrated in their presence.’ 
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Irandred and seventeen witnesses who mahe them should all 
have been peijnred liars.* The depositions are now for the 
first time, with the exception of about a dozen, printed in 
full, for writers like Borlase and Temple merely published 
brief abstracts of many of them, which were often garbled 
to serve a purpose. Miss Hickson presents them, not in 
a chronological but in a topical order, printing together 
all such depositions as bear upon an individual massacre, 
tliose taken in 1652-4 appearing side by side with those 
taken in 1G41-5, for the Cromwellian Commissioners in¬ 
vestigated each massacre separately, producing in court the 
depositions of 1641-5, either re-examining the original wit¬ 
nesses, or, in case of their death, examining their surviving 
relatives so as to test the truth of the original depositions-t 

The rebellion broke out on Saturday, October 23, 1641, 
the time being selected so near to the winter as to prevent 
the English from coming readily to the relief of their dis¬ 
tressed countrymen. The rebels knew that the colonists were 
unarmed, because Strafford had two years before disarmed 
the Scots and the Puritans generally throughout Ulster lest 

* ‘ In estimating evidence it is necessary to balance probabilities, and 
‘ the probability that the deponents were urged to over-estimate their 
^ case must not allow us to forget the extreme improbability of such 
‘ numbers of persons concurring in uttering unmitigated falsehood, 

‘ though there was doubtless a good deal o£ exaggeration. Slost of the 
‘ dej>ositions, too, have a truthful look, which is worth more when the 
‘ evidence conics from a large number of deponents than when “ it comes 
^ “ from one who may possibly be a skilful impostor.’’ ’—Ijetter of Mr. 
Gardiner in ‘ Academy,’ August 23,188-1. 

f It is a curious oversight on the part of Mr. Lecky, who discredits 
these depositions without having read them, that he should refer to 
J‘)ean Jones’s lie port ‘ as the most trustworthy we possess on the subject 
‘ to whicli iz refers,’ forgetful of the fact that this Keport is wholly 
based iTpon the depositions (vol. ii. p. 112). It contiiins only forty 
depositions, and they refer chiefly to the counties of Monaghan and 
Armagh. Mr. Lecky says (*Academy,’ August 23, 1884), ‘The 
‘ Trinity College depositions are accounts of iltese murders spread over 
‘ the whole period of the war.’ This is quite u mistake. They principally 
cover the first months of the rebellion. One hundred and fifty of the 
two hundred odd printed by Miss Hickson refer to the four months 
dating from the outbreak in October. Forty-six refer to October alone; 
nineteen to November; twenty-five to December; thirty-two to 
January; nineteen to February. Mr. Locky hints that many .of the 
narratives ‘ were drawn up many years after the events to which they 
‘refer.’ This is also a mistake. Most of them were taken in 1641 
and 1642 { and the ninety-four taken in 1652-54 only confirm these 
earlier nai'ratives, 
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they should assist Scotland in its quarrel with the hing. Thus 
the Protestants were, through the policy of Charles I. and 
his Minister, left completely at the mercy of the Irish. They 
were besides, as Miss Hickson says, ‘utterly unsuspicious 
‘ and full of confidence in the goodwill of their Boman Ca- 
‘ tholic neighbours, whose religion was now virtually supreme 
‘ or at the verv least openly tolerated, and who, in another 
‘ month, had they remained quiet, would probably have seen 
‘ the laws passed which were to secure them in their estates, 
‘ now covering fully two-thirds of the whole island.’ The 
depositions throw but little light upon the secret plans of the 
leading conspirators; indeed, we may say, with Miss Hickson, 
that ‘ the innermost springs of the conspiracy remain a mys- 
‘ tery to this day and are likely to remain so.’ But there is 
no want of evidence that their plan was first to seize all the 
castles and strongholds in a single day by a sudden siarprise, 
to drive out the English with as little bloodshed as possible, 
but to leave the Scots— at least, in the first instance—un¬ 
molested in their thriving settlements. The question, how¬ 
ever, is not concerning the plans of the leaders. It is always 
tacitly assumed that there was but one common plan of in¬ 
surrection, from which the old Irish of Ulster unhappily 
swerved, though for that matter the leaders must have 
known, as Mr. Froude significantly observes, that ‘ an Irish 
‘ mob let loose upon defenceless enemies might be' left to 
‘ their own discretion in such a matter.’ The people who 
were to join in the rebellion had a line of operations marked 
out for themselves, of which, perhaps, the leaders generally 
had no idea. Beid significantly remarks: ‘ The northern 
‘ partisans concealed from their new and less violent asso- 
‘ ciates the plans of spoliation they had been secretly matur- 
‘ ing in conjunction with their expatriated relatives.’ * It 
was no new project in Ulster. The idea of a massacre was 
long present to the Irish mind. Mr. Prendergast, who holds, 
as Miss Hickson says, that the Irish were ‘too kindly- 
‘ natured ’ to massacre in 1641, admits that in 1614 they 
had formed a conspiracy to massacre all the English in 
Ulster, except three persons. This is the ‘sham-plot’ of 
certain Irish writers, which ‘a criminal gamester, named 
‘ O’Lennan, was bribed by Chichester to invent.’ But the 


* Reid’s ‘ History,’ vol. i. p. 305. Charles I. had a grave responsibility 
ill this matter. Mr. Gardiner says truly : ‘ In intriguing with the 
‘ Catholic lords, Charles was applying a lighted match to a magazine of 
‘ gunpowder ’ (vol. ii. p. 292). 
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publication of the Irish State Papers of 1614-25 proves 
that there were thirty-eight persons of high and low degree 
engaged in this conspiracy, whose depositions, along with 
that of the chief conspirator, lay bare its whole circum¬ 
stances. The congress of priests and laymen in the Abbey 
of Multifexnham throws a vivid light upon the nature of the 
1641 conspiracy. Some friars advised merely an expulsion 
of the English, similar to that of the Moors from Spain; 
others suggested a general slaughter; while others * whose 
‘ counsels, according to Dr, Jones, ultimately prevailed, were 

for a middle course, to spare the lives of such despoiled 
^ Protestants as might be employed to work for the Catholics, 

‘ and might ultimately conform to their creed; but to put 
‘ the rest to death.’ * This meant a general slaughter. Mr. 
Gardiner may safely say, ‘It was evident that before all was 
‘ over there would be wild work in Ireland.’ And the depo¬ 
sitions, as we shall presently see, prove that death or banish¬ 
ment was to bo the fate of every Protestant who refused to 
conform to Catholicism.f Now upon two points the deposi¬ 
tions are perfectly decisive; first, that the massacres began 
on the very day of the rising, though they did not reach 
their most appalling atrocity till some time afterwards; and, 
secondly, that the rebellion assumed from the very beginning 
the aspect, if not the dimensions, of a religious war.J 

* Hickson, p. lOG. 

f The design of the Irish was simply to have the country to them- 
rfclvcs; for, according to Deposition cxxxv., ‘ they -would not leave an 
‘ Englishman dwelling in the land,’ and, according to Deposition cii., 

* neither Scotch nor English were to live in Ireland.’ How was this 
idea to bo carried out? If the English departed quietly, there would 
be no massacre; but as resistance was certain, it must bo effectively 
overcome. The rebels gave notice ‘ for all the English to depart or 
‘ suffer instant death or perpetual imprisonment’ (Deposition Ixxxv.). 

‘ They made a proclamation that all Englishmen and women that did 
‘ not depart the country .should be hanged, drawn, and quartered in 
‘ twenty-four hours’ (Deposition cxxxix.) Yet banishment could have 
been averted upon one condition. There was no objection to English¬ 
men as Englishmen, but to Englishmen as Protestants. We shall see 
that by going to mass the English could have saved their lives and their 
property. 

J Mr. Lecky is very confident in affirming that ‘ the popular 
‘ story of a general, organised, and {irenieditatcd massacre is entirely 
‘ untrue.’ Ho admits that ‘ murders occurred on a lai^e scale 
‘ with appglling frequency, and often with atrocious circumstances of 
‘ aggravation,' and that ‘ it is quite possible that in some parishes or dis- 
‘ tricts they may have assumed the magnitude of a general massacre ’ 
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As to the time of the outbreak, Dr. Warner, who minim¬ 
ises the proportions of the massacre, says that the widow 
of a ma^strate in the county of Monaghan swore that the 
rebels killed her husband and thirty-two other persons on the 
fatal Saturday.* Rory McMahon hanged not less than 
eighteen persons on the church gate of Clones, and then set 
fire to the edifice on the same day. Honora Beamond, of 
Clones, says she saw the corpses of sixteen Protestants, ‘ nearly 
‘ all women and children,’ near the common milLf Fifteen 
English Protestants were murdered in one pai’ish of Fer¬ 
managh.! same day the Ma^ires of Fermanagh mur¬ 

dered Mr. Champion and six of his friends, at his own gate.§ 
But we have further evidence in a rather unlooked-for quarter. 
The Rev. G. Hill, who maintains there was no massacre at the 
beginning, himself draws attention to a passage in the Mont¬ 
gomery MSS. (p. 407), of which he says : ‘ Tliis cxudous and 
‘ important passage of the Montgomery MSS. proves that 
‘ Protestants had been massacred in Tyrone on the very first 
* day of the lamentable outbreak.’ Reid publishes in his 
History an extract from a paper entitled, ‘ State of the 
‘ County of Antrim in 1641, 1612 ’ (in the Rawdon Collec- 


(vol. ii. pp. 138-9). But he is convinced that there was no organisation 
or premeditation in the matter. We admit there was ‘nogeneral massacre’ 
—Miss Hickson, on the authority of the depositions, making the same 
statement—^because, sudden as was tlic atteck in Ulst('.r, many of the Pro¬ 
testants succeeded in escaping to the fortified towns. Nobody says the 
Protestants were all killed. But because all the ICngliali scittiors were not 
killed on the first day, it doe.s not follow tliat there was no organised or 
designed massacre, lor the depositions prove that it was a religious even 
more than an agrarian war, and there ivas notliing for the settlers but 
death, conformity, or e.xile. The fact that all who foil into the rebels’ 
hands were not killed, does not prove there was no n)ass.'icre. Many 
Protestants were spared for various reasons. Tlie rebels could not do 
without the skilled labour of some—‘ the carpenters, smiths, and Ibrge- 
‘ men of Sir Thomas Staples’ ironworks’ (Deposition lx.xiii.), and those 
who could make shoes and hats for them (Deposition cl.xviii.), and 
those who could perform menial tasks. Some Protestants were spared 
through fear of reprisals (Deposition Ixxxiii.), the rebels expecting to 
be pardoned for their clemency; others, for exchange of prisoners or 
for ransom (Hickson ii. p. 35G). The seizure of the fortified places was 
the first step in the enterprise, so as to secure the safety of the murderers 
in carrying out their designs; but they could not wait till the strong¬ 
holds were taken—the massacres began on the very day of the rising. 

* Warner’s * History of tlie Kebellion,’ p. 72. 

t Borlase, p. 57. Deposition xvi. 

X Somers’ Tracts, vol. v. p. 610. § Deposition iii. 
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tion).* ^On October 23, 1641, and within a few days after, 
‘ the Irish rebels made slaughter of all men, women, and 
‘ children, which they could lay hands on within the county 
‘ of Antrim that were Protestants, burning their houses and 
‘ corn.’ Take the second day after the outbreak. The rebels 
cut the throat of Margaret Larmenie’s husband, at Clounish, 
county Fermanagh, and then murdered fourteen other Pro¬ 
testants in the same place, t Maguire, a chief of the con¬ 
spirators, murdered at least a hundred persons in a single 
district.^ It seems hardly possible to fix the day of the 
massacre at Portadown, when ninety persons according to 
some, a hundred and fifty according to others, were drowned 
in the deep water under the bridge. Some say it occurred 
on October 24, but this must be a mistake. Miss Hickson, 
depending upon Deposition xii., says it took place about All- 
Hallows, or, at furthest, between that time and November 23. 
It is unnecessary to go further in settling the time of the 
outbreak of the massacres, which went on continuously from 
day to day, till the first serious chock given to the I'ebels 
in the open field led them to murder on a more stupendous 
scale. 

It is only right, however, to notice the evidence which 
Curry, Lecky, Prendergast, and all Catholic writers adduce 
to prove that there was no massacre at the beginning. 
They maintain that the evidence already supplied is entirely 
inconsistent with the official documents of the period issued 
by the Lords Justices and others. The Lords Justices, in 
writing to the Lord Lieutenant in England on October 25, 
two days after the outbreak, make no allusions to murders ; 
old Lord Chichester wuites from Belfast on October 24 that 
* up till that date the rebels had killed only one man,’ and 
the Dublin Council appointed a commission in December 
1641 to inquire into the losses of the settlers by plunder, 
and because nothing was said of massacres, therefore there 
were none. It is sufficient to say that the distance of 
Dublin from the scenes of massacre already described, as 
well as the fact that many parts of the country were already 
in the hands of the rebels, who would naturally stop aU 
communication with the capital, made it impossible that 
the Lords Justices should immediately know of the mur¬ 
ders. But what is the purport of their communications to 
England as soon as authentic tidings had reached them ? 
Nine days after the outbreak—that is, on November 2—they 


* Reid, i. p. 304. 


t Deposition ii. 


t Warner, p. 72. 
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declare tliat * many disloyal and malignant persons .... 

* have most inhumanly made destruction and devastation 

* of the persons and estates of divers of his Majesty’s good 

* and loyal subjects .... and taken and slain and impri- 
‘ soned great numbers of them.’ Three days after, they say 
that the rebels ‘ had already slain many most barbarously, 
‘ hewed some to pieces, and exposed thousands to want and 
‘ beggary who had good estates and lived plentifully.’ * They 
say in a letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons of 
the same date: ‘ This kingdom and the lives of us all here, 

* and all the Protestants in the kingdom, were never in so 
‘ great danger to be lost as at this moment, no age having 
‘ pi’oduced in this kingdom an example of so much mischief 
‘ done in so short a time, as now we find acted in less than 
‘ a fortnight’s space by killing and destroying of so many 

* English and Protestants in several parts, by I’obbiiig and 

* spoiling of them and many thousands more of his Majesty’s 

* good subjects.’ f It is true that a commission was appointed 
on December 28 to examine into the losses of the Protest¬ 
ants, but on December 1, the Dublin Council tolls the Long 
Parliament that 40,000 rebels were then in the field, pTitting 
to the sword men, women, and children who were Pro¬ 
testants—ill-using the women and dashing out the brains of 
the children before the parents’ faces. Another commis¬ 
sion, however, was appointed on April 0, 1U42, to investigate 
the massacres in Ulster. There is nothing in the facts to 
imply that there wore no massacres from the veiy^ beginning of 
the outbreak, and if the one commission was appointed boforo 
the other, it was because robbery was universal and massacre 
was not. The worst massacres occurred in the first four 
months. The inquiry came naturally at the end of this 
period. 

Miss Hickson is therefore fully justified in saying: ‘ Those 
‘ who believe that a general massacre of all the Protestaxits 

* of Ireland began on October 23, and those who believe 
‘ that no massacres took place in Ulster until December or 
‘ Januan', will find no support in the depositions ’ (p. 141). 

Let us now ascertain from these documents the details of 
some of these massacres, with their honible or their shameful 
incidents as they are supplied to us by eye-witnesses. 

They were almost always preceded or accompanied by 
robbery and spoliation. Every deposition with a few exoep- 


* Rushworth, vol. iv. p. 410. 
t Nalson, vol. ii. p. 893. 
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tions begins with its narrative of losses in money, or cattle, 
or lands, or houses, or books. The good Bishop Bedell was 
robbed of 4,040Z., the gentry lost their thousands of pounds, 
the traders and yeomen their hundreds. Another almost in¬ 
variable incident of the massacres was the stripping of the 
victims naked to the very skin, and in cases where their lives 
were immediately spared this humiliating incident often 
entailed death by exposure in one of the most inclement 
winters of the century. 

* And further saith that this deponent, and divers other Protestants, 
and among them [illegible] widows, after they were all robbed, were 
also stripped naked, and then, they covering themselves in a house 
with straw, the rebels then and there lighted the straw with fire and 
threw it amongst them on purpose to burn them, when they had been 
all burnt or smothered but that some of the rebels, more pitiful than 
the rest, commanded these crueller rebels to forbear, so as they did; 
yet the rebels kept them (the English) naked in a wild wood from 
Tuesday till Saturday in frost and snow ; the snow unmeltcd lay long 
on some of them so as their children died in their arms/* * * § 

‘ And further saith that the said rebels stripped this deponent, his 
wife, and three small children of all their clothes/1 

‘ And saith that although this dej)onent and the said Captain Smith’s 
wife escaped away and lived, yet the rest, being in all about a hundred 
and forty, being turned out without their clothes, died of hxmger or 
starving/ ‘ She heard some one of the cruel rebel soldiers then and 
there boast and brag of the bravo sport he and others had in setting on 
lire the straw which a stripj)ed Englishwoman had tied about her, and 
how bravely he said “ the fire made the English jade wince.” ’ t 

‘ Deposoth that one Dogherty, a colonel of rebels, with others his 
soldiers and partakers, stripped at one time three himdred Protestants 
about Loughgall of their clothes, and then drove them like sheep into 
the church of Loughgall ’—[they then murdered a hundred of them]— 
‘ and this deponent so wounded, and many others so severely Avounded, 
were turned out of the church, and Avere suffered to go up and down 
the country naked, to taste of the cold and sorrowful charity of the 
usurping, merciless, and pitiless Irish/ § 

But these shameful and often fatal incidents pale before 
the narratives of murder inflicted by the rebels with every 
variety of fiendish malignity. The Protestants were hanged, 
or shot, or stabbed, or drowned, or roasted alive, or even 
buried alive, if we can believe six depositions. Let us take 

* Deposition of Magdalen Redmain, King’s county, vol- ii. p. 68. 

t Deposition of Charles Shorter, of county Fermanagh, vol. i. p. 174. 

t Deposition of Julian Johnson, widow of a Galway rector, vol. ii. 
p. 15. 

§ Deposition of Alice Gregg, county Armagh, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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the Portadown massacre^ which is attested hj five graphic 
depositions. Neither Protestant nor Catholic denies the 
facts. The first witness, Elizabeth Price, was imprisoned 
in the church of Armagh with her five children and ^ three- 
‘ score moi’e Protestants,’ and seems to have been kejpt in 
prison while her children were sent off to be drowned at 
Portadown. She could not have seen the massacre herself, 
hut, as she is fully corroborated by eyewitnesses, we publish 
her testimony on account of its graphic details:— 

^ But as to this deponent’s five children and about forty more young 
and poor prisoners, these were sent awjiy with passes from Sir Phelim, 
together with about threescore and fifteen more Protestants from other 
places within the parishes of Armagh and Loughgall, who were all 
promised they would be safely conveyed and sent over to their friends 
in England ; their commander or con<lnctor for that purpose being, as 
he afterwards proved to be, a most bloody and accursed rebel, by name 
Captain Manus O’Cane, and his soldiers having brought—or, ratlier, 
driven like sheep or beasts to a market—these poor prisoners, being 
about a hundred and fifteen, to the bridge of Portadown, the said 
captain and rebels then and there forced and drove all these prisoners, 
and amongst them this deponent’s five children, by name Adam, John, 
Anne, Mary, and Jane Price, off the bridge into the water, and then 
and there instantly and most barbarously droAvned the most of them, 
and those that could swim, and came to the shore, they knocked on the 
head, and so after drowned them, (^r else shot them to death in the 
water.' * 

‘ And upon the way tliere [to Portadown] they [the rebels] killed 
Mr. William Fnllurton, the minister of the said parish, and another 
gentleman, Mr. Itichard Gladwith: and such English as they met they 
did take them along Avltli them, so that they were in all about a 
hundred prisoners at their coming to-Portadown, Avhere they were all 
drowned except this examinant and William Taylor ^nd George 
Morrice. And several of them striving to swim out, when they came 
near the land the Irish did either shoot or knock them down Avith the 
oars of their boats.’ t 

The Corbridge massacres in county Monaghan are attested 
by Alexander Crichton: ‘ And the next morning after that 
‘ murder the rebels murdered forty-six English at Corbridge 
^ aforesaid, when this deponent, notwithstanding escaping 
‘ with his life, was admitted to go to Sir Phelim O’Neil, who 
^ gave him a protection for himself, his wife, and his child.’ | 
Sixteen other Protestants were murdered on the way to 
Corbridge on the same day. 

Then there were the wholesale massacres in three parishes 

* Deposition of Elizabeth Price, county Armagh, vol. i. p. 177. 

t Deposition of William Clark, vol. i. p. 184. X Vol. i. p. 189. 
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by Sir Phelim O’NeilPs order after his defeat at the siege of 
Augher:— 

^ In revenge whereof the grand rebel, Sir Phelim O’Neill, Knt., 
gave direction and warrant to one Maolmurry McDonnell, a most 
cruel and merciless rebel, to kill all the English and Scottish men 
within the three parishes aforesaid ; whereupon that bloody rebel, with 
his soldiers, most cruelly murdei'ed wdthin a musket-shot of this de- 
ponent^s house twenty-seven men of Scottish and English Protestants, 
and left them lying there,’ where deponent buried them. . • . ‘ And 
those wicked rebellious murderers, about six weeks after, gathered all 
the Protestants, men, women, and children, together of these three 
parishes, by sevenscore or eiglitscore at a time, and forced and drew 
them away from thence into the county of Down, and there drowned 
them in a lough near Loughbricklan, and at a place called Scarvagh, 
and other pkices thereabouts.* * 

The account of the Silver Mines massacre in Tipperary 
given in the depositions is confirmed, except as to the 
number of the victims, by one of the Catholic correspond¬ 
ents of the Duke of Ormonde- Anne Sherring deposes to 
the murder of thirty-two Protestants, including her husband, 
ten women, and four children- Thunder and lightning burst 
forth during the time of the massacre, and seemed for a 
moment to terrify the rebels:— 

‘ Yet it restrained them not, but they persisted in their bloody acts 
till they liad murdorcil her husband and the rest of these Protestants, 
and had hacked, hewed, .slashed, stabbed, and so massacred them that 
they were all cut to pieces, her husband, for his part, having thirty 
grievous -wounds then and there given him, some near or through his 
heart, some mortal wounds in his head, some in his belly, and in either 
arm four Avound.s, and the rest in his back, legs, thighs, and neck. 
And that murder done, these barbarous rebels tied withes about the 
nocks of those murdered, and drcAv them out of the refining mill, where 
they slew them, and threw them all, or most of them, into a deep hole, 
formerly made, one upon another, so that none of these men, women, 
and children escaped death.’ (Vol- ii. p. 37.) 

The Catholic account says that the rebels ^ massacred 
‘ sixteen honest and civil miners and refiners hired at work 
* at the Silver Mines.^ f Though well-known, they were never 
punished; but, as this writer observes, ‘by the just judge- 
‘ ment of God they all came to very sad ends/ 

The Shrule massacre in county Mayo was one of the many 
treacherous affairs that marked the whole progress of the 
civil war. Convoys were only traps to betray the Protestants 

♦ Deposition of James Shaw, county Armagh, vol. i. p. 197. 
t Vol. ii. p. 251. 
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into the hands of assassins. A party of sixty-three Protestants, 
including the Bishop of Xillala, the' dean and six other 
clergymen, were, according to the evidence of the dean’s 
widow, being conveyed by Lord Mayo from Castlebar to Gral- 
way, but, by means of an ambush set by his lordship himself 
and his son at Shrule Bridge, all the men, except the bishop 
and two others, were murdered, as well as several women. 

‘ And this deponent, then going into the town, did see the English¬ 
men and the women forced over the bridge, who made a great cry. 
This deponent, drawing nearer to the bridge, did see divers of tlie said 
English murdered—some with clubs knocking them down, others 
shooting at them, others running them through with swords and 
stabbing them with skeans.’ * 

The Catholic account reduces the victims to thirty, and 
represents Edward Atlea, or Burke, as the plotter of the 
murders, but the High Court of Justice executed the son of 
Lord Mayo ten years afterwards for the crime, his father 
having meanwhile escaped punishment by death. 

The Belturbet massacre is tersely described in the depo¬ 
sition of William Gibbs, of Belturbet:— 

‘ And then and there, vi/.. about the 30th January, 1G41, those rebels 
took about thirty-four British Protestants, men, women, and children, 
and drowned them in the river at Belturbet, after which time the 
plenty offish formerly in that river went away.’ (Vol. i. p. 305*.) 

The Rev. Robert Maxwell, rector of Tynan, county Armagh, 

whose depositions contain far too much hearsay evidence, 

testifies, however, of his own knowledge that fifty-six men, 

women, and children, were taken out of liis own house and 

drowned at one time.t 

• • 

The Kiuard massacres are attested by William Skelton, 
a servant of Sir Phelim O’Neill, who deposes in addition to 
many other shocking murders, that ‘ afterwards about Easter 
‘ following about fifty-five persons of English and Scotch, 
‘ all tenants of the said Sir Phelim O’Neil, and dwelling in 
‘ Kinard and thereabouts, were driven together in a flock 
‘ to the waterside at Kinard and there drowned.’ J 

The Portnaw massacre is memorable on account of its 
connexion with the retaliatory Protestant massacres of 
Island Magee. It occurred on January 2, 1642. The Mac- 
dounells of Antrim surprised a British detachment of soldiers 
at Portnaw, on the Bann, and slew them by treachery, and 
afterwards murdered a great many old men, women, and 

* Deposition of John Huasie, vol. i. p. 397. 
t Vol. i. p. 338. t Vol. i. p. 205. 
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children in the neighbouring district. James M‘Connell, of 
Ballymena, who was made prisoner by the Maedoiinells, de¬ 
poses that he ‘ saw lie dead on the way as he returned, at 
‘ least a hundred men, women, and children of the British, 
‘ who had been murdered the day before, and that he be- 
‘ lieves that many were killed on both sides the way as they 
* returned.’* * * § The facts are without dispute. Now, the 
Island Magee massacre occurred on January 7, five days 
after the Portnaw affair. We have twenty depositions con¬ 
cerning the murder of the thirty Catholic Irish of this place, 
which was committed by a party of Scotch Protestants from 
Carrickfergus. Miss Hickson gives great space to this trans¬ 
action, with the view of showing the perfect impartiality of 
the Cromwellian commissioners. 

There were many other massacres in all the four provinces, 
those in Cashel, Killarney, Coole, Clones, and Longford 
being events of peculiarly deliberate wickedness. Unhappily 
there were two classes of people who imparted to these 
scenes a character of special fei’ocity. We refer to the priests 
and the women. A few extracts from the depositions must 
sufiice:— 

‘ Three more Protestants were hanged at several times by Hugh 
M. Maguire aforesaid, a priest (who afterwards caused many others to 
be hanged, and would tell the rebels he would pardon and forgive them 
for killing heretics, meaning the Protestants, calling them “ English 
“ dogs ”), and by some of the Maguires, M‘Cabes, and M‘Mahon3.’ t 

‘ And siiith that Paul O’Molloy, a friar, was the principal man in 
that slaughter and i-obbory [in county Galway], who quickly after that 
skirmish iji a triumphant rejoicing said, “ It was brave sport ” to see 
the young men, meaning the young Englishmen then slain, defending 
themselves, “ their eyes burning in their heads.” ’ J 

‘ And one friar John, who wais one of the principal murderers, took 
, hold of his hands and leg while ho w’a.s hanging, saying, “ Go, tell the 
“ devil I sunt thee to him for a token.” ’ § 

‘ This deponent, by or by means of Nicholas French, and other 
priests and friars, then was put in prison in a most dark, odious, loath¬ 
some dungeon,’ and ‘ this deponent did still observe that the liomish 
priests and friars did frequently in their sermons, and in other ways, 
persuade the rest of the Homish faction to extirpate and root out all the 
Protestants of the kingdonn’ || 

* Vol. i. p. 241. 

t Deposition of Robert Flack, Fermanagh, vol. i. p. 222. 

t Deposition of Julian Johnson, a minister’s widow of county 
Galway, vol. ii. p. 14. 

§ Deposition of Denny Montgomery, a minister's widow, vol. ii. p. 28. 

11 Deposition of Donatus O’Connor, county Wexford, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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The Irishwomen, and even the very children, shared in 
the bloody ferocities of the time:— 

^ And this deponent hath observed that the rebellious Irishwomen 
were more fierce and cruel than the men, and their children to their 
powers exceeding fierce, inasmuch as she has seen the rebels’ children 
kill English men and women/ * 

^ And further saith that about Candlemas 1G42, a great number of 
Protestants were, by the means of one Jane Hampton, otherwise 
Hampson, formerly a Protestant, but a mere Irishwoman, and lately 
turned to mass, and of divers her assistants and confoih^rates, forced 
and thrust into a thatched house within the parish of Kilmore afore¬ 
said, and then and there, the Protestants being almost naked, only 
covered in part with rags formerly deserted by the Irish in the fields, 
the same house, by that cruel virago, Jane Hampson, and her bar¬ 
barous assistants, was set on fire in several parts thereof, the poor 
imprisoned Protestants being by armed parties kept in the house, were 
miserably and barbarously burned to death/ t 

Rose O’Reilly ^was the chief cause and instigator of the 
‘ drowning of fifty Protestants—men, women, and children- * 
^ at one time, at the bridge of Belturbet /1 

It is more agreeable to our feelings to turn aside from 
these dreary chronicles of bloodshed and notice the many 
instances of humanity displayed by the Irish people of all 
sorts. One Neal McCaunan j)i"t>tected Dean Bartley and 
fifty or sixty English and Scots for three quarters of a year, 
though Sir Pheliiu O’Neill had commanded their slaughter,§ 
The Rev. Thomas Johnson testifies to the humanity of Lord 
Clanricard :— 

^ Colonel Plunket treated us with a great deal of humanity, and in 
like manner did Friar Malone at Skerry; only this besides his rebellion 
was condemnable in him, that he took the poor men’s Bibles that he 
found in the boat, and cut tliem in pieces, and cast them into the fire, 
with these words, that he would deal in like manner with all Pro¬ 
testant and Puritan Bibles/1| 

*But he spoke in high terms of the kindness shown to him by 
Captain Tirlogh Molloy and John M^Tarrell, gent, of Ballycarry, in 
the Queen’s county, s^iying that he (this deponent) is confident that 
the said Molloy and M^Tarrell were much grieved at the ill treating of 
the English, which appeared not only the said Molloy’s and M^Tarrell’s 

* Deposition of Mrs. Price, vol. i. p. 182. 

t Deposition of Joan Constable, county Armagh, confirmed by that 
of Anne Smitli, who escaped out of the burning house, vol. i. p. 290. 

t Doposition of Marmaduke Batemanson, gent., county Cavan, 
voL i. p. 307. 

5 Vol- ii. p. 36. 

f Deposition of Rev. John Kerdill, near Dungannon, voL i. p. 194. 
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loving -worde, but by the real courtesies they did the English at divers 
times.' * 

One witness testifies to the efforts of a Coleraine friar to 
have a soldier punished by Sir Phelim O’Neill for murdering- 
an English Protestant; f another to the kindness of * a 

* priest, called O’Donnelly, who saved his life, to cut wood, 

* make fires, and keep his cows for about a year and a 
‘ half; ’ X another to the indignation of a dignitary priest, 
named O’Corr, at the murder of a mother and her child, 
saying that ‘ that child cried for vengeance against them, 
‘ and that corn or grass would not grow nor anything 

* prosper where they did any of those bloody acts.’ § Miss 
Hickson is therefore amply justified in her observation upon 
incidents of this humane character :— 

‘ Wc have seen liow careful the deponents generally were to mention 
the names of any Roman Catholic, lioin Owen O’Neill down to a poor 
labourer, layman, or priest, who had done them a kindness, and the 
letters, orders, &c., hereafter given, written in 1C50-55, exempting 
fiom transplantation and forfeiture John Knight of Kerry, John 
O’Connell, Dan. O’Hagan, and other Roman Catlmlics, wlio had been 
real, not pretended, friends of the persecuted Protestants in 1041-9, 
will show that such good deeds were abvays rewarded by Cromwell. 
Even Roman Catholic historians are obliged to admit iJiat he rewarded 
the Uvo priests who saved the lives of a few Protestants in the mas¬ 
sacre at Cashel—a massacre which drew down on that place the 
terrible vengeance of Miirrocrh O’Brien, fourth Bai-on of Inchiquin, 
(Vol. ii. p. loH.) 

There ennnot be the least doubt in any unprejudiced mind 
that the depositions wbicli record the sayings of the rebels 
themselves as a whole represent the war as more religious 
than agrarian in its origin and design. Ranke, in his ‘His- 
‘ tory of England,’ says, with his usual judicial gravity, that 
in Ireland ‘ the motives of the Sicilian Vespers and of the 
‘night of St. Bartholomew were united; religious abhorroiiee 
‘ entered into a dreadful league with the fury of national 
‘ hatred.’II But it was the religious motive that gave to the 
rebellion in Ireland such a fiercely malignant aspect. The 
weight of Celtic anger fell upon tho clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of whom, as Reid tells us, no less than 
thirty were murdered in one part of Ulster. The Catholics 
could not forget in the day of their power ‘ the abuses of the 

* Deposition of Ralph Walmsley, near Birr, vol. ii. p. 85. I 

t Vol. i. p. 228. 4; Vol. i. p. 287. § Vol. i. p. 294. 

j Vol. ii. p. 287 (Oxford translation). 
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* Church.-courts and the exorbitant exactions of the Esta- 

* blished clergy.* But the depositions show that none but 
Protestants were henceforth to be allowed to live in Ireland, 
Sir Phelim O’Neill told Lady Strabane early in the struggle, 

* that he would never leave off the work he had begun until 

* mass should be said or sung in every church in Ireland, 
‘ and that a Protestant should not live in Ireland be he of 
‘ what nation he would.’* Barnaby Dunne, of Queen’s 
county, Esquire, testified that his servant, Iregan MacEory 
Dunne, confessed to him that ‘ there was no safety for the 
‘ life of deponent or his wife in Iregan, unless they went to 
‘ mass;’ and one Friar Conn tried in vain to convert him 
to Popery, and asked him to sign a document which implied 
his joining ‘the confederation for banishing the English 
‘ that would not conform to the Eoman Catholic religion.’f 

‘ And a poor Englishman, called Toby Emmet, being by the rebels 
drawn to go to the mass, was, on the same day of his reconciliation, re¬ 
turning homeward, hanged, the rebels themselves saying they hanged 
the English after their reconciling to the Eoman Church that they may 
pray for their souls.’ J 

‘ They [Nugent and the friar] told this examinant that if ever he 
intended to enjoy his estate, he must forsake his religion and turn 
Papist. But as examinant doth and will choose rather to live and die 
miserable in w'ant, as now he doth, rather than to purchase his estate, 
if it had been a world, on such terms.’ § 

Jasper Horsey tells of one Donogh Macirogan, an 'Irish 
Protestant, whom fifteen priests and friars at various times 
tried to convert to Popery. ‘ At last, when they could not 
‘ draw him, the}- gave him liis choice to turn Papist and 
‘ save his life, or else there was no remedy, lie must bo 
‘ hanged; he told them he was iiersuadcd in his conscience 
‘ he was of a good and sound profession, and that he would 
‘ not turn Papist while he lived.’ (| They hanged him. The 
same witness testifies that a maid-servant, refusing to 
become a Papist, was first shot at and then hanged.lf 

The rebels, if they are to be believed, reported to Alexander 
Crichton, gent., county Monaghan, that a Fermanagh priest 
named Maguire had reconciled forty or fifty Protestants to 
the Church, and ‘ that thereupon he [the priest] presently 
‘ told them they were in a good faith, and, for fear they 

* Lodge, vol. V. p. 114. t Vol. ii. p. 83. 

i Deposition of John Nicholas Walsh, King’s county, vol. ii. p. G9. 

§ Deposition of John Edgeworth, ancestor of Miss Edgeworth, the 
Irish novelist, vol. i. p. 361. 

11 VoL ii. p. 135. f Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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‘ should fall from it and turn heretics again, he and the rest, 
‘that were with him cut all their throats.’* The fear of 
death seems to have effected many of these conversions. 
John Goldsmith, parson in county Mayo, deposes that ‘ those 
‘ of the laity who turned to mass did amount to a thousand 
‘ in number in the county Mayo aforesaid; all the ministers 
‘ save this deponent, some being tied, some murdered, and 
‘ the rest turned to mass.’ f John Hickman, cdunty Armagh, 
witnesses that he and others were kept in a secure place for 
a year’, ‘ during which time the rebels sent them word, and 
‘ threatened them with death if they would not go to mass.’ :j: 
Stephen Love, of Killarney, testifies that eight English Protes¬ 
tants, whose names are given, ‘ are since this rebellion turned 
‘ Papists.’ § Robert Wadding, gent., of county Carlow, 
was brought to a priest to bo reconciled, ‘ where the priest 
‘ of that parish, one Butler, was so busied in giving absolu- 
‘ tion to the poor English Protestant inhabitants thereabouts, 

* that this deponent had to wait his leisure ; ’ but he declined 
to be reconciled, though assured by the priest that ‘ there 
‘ would be no living in this country for deponent, for no 
‘ Protestants must abide therein.’ |1 

It is unnecessary to proceed further with this most painful 
subject, except to estimate the extent of the slaughter. It 
seems quite impossible to form any exact judgment on the 
matter, for the original estimates on both sides greatly 
exaggerated the loss of life. Friar Walsh, an honest and 
loyal priest, said the number of the murdered might be 
about eight thousand. Dr. Warner was the first historian 
to minimise the extent of the massacres by representing the 
number of Protestants who lost their lives ‘ out of war ’ as 
twelve thousand, of whom four thonsnnd were murdered. Mr. 
Gardiner holds that ‘ the number of those slain in cold blood 
‘ at the rebellion could hardly be much more than five or six 
‘ thousand, whilst about twice that number may have perished 
‘ from ill-treatment.’ If Miss Hickson says : ‘ It seems more 


* Vol. i. p. 190. t Vol. ii. p. .079. J Vol. ii. p. 23. 

S Vol ii. p. 106. I Vol. ii. p. 50. 

% History of England, vol. x, p. (18, la.st ed. Mr. Gardiner has taken 
oticasion to remark in a critical journal since the appearance of Miss 
Hickson’s book, that ‘ Mountjoy’s deliberate starvation o£ Ulster was 
‘ morally worse than the spasmodic mas.«acres or murders of 1641.’ 
Like Mr. Lecky, he seems to forget that Mountjoy was engaged in 
suppressing a rebellion supported by a Spanish invasion, and that, 
ruthless, aa was undoubtedly his treatment of the Irish, it was an act of 
war, while the massacres of 1641 were the result of a conspiracy for the 
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‘ likely that about twenty-seven thousand Protestants were 
‘ murdered by the sword, gun, rope, drowning, &c., in the 
‘ first three or four years of the rebellion.’ * We are inclined 
to think the estimate much too high, but the lowest compu¬ 
tation presents a fearful sacrifice of human life. It is very 
doubtful whether the victims of the French Eeign of Terror 
amounted to anything like the more moderate of these esti¬ 
mates. Mr. Lecky may well say, * The total at the smallest 

* is very horrible.’ 

We must now briefly notice the terrible retribution that 
followed this long course of bloody fanaticism, and see how 
it influenced the character and destinies of the Irish people 
for whole generations. The first fact of moment is, that.the 
temporaiy success of the rebellion opened the way to the 
bloody and distracted years (1642-9), in which the country 
was devastated from end to end. Mr. Gardiner speaks of 

* the red mist of blood ’ which then settled down upon the 
country as it rushed onward to anarchy. The English power 
seemed for the time to be at an end. The great Catholic 
confederation was practically supreme, and had the destinies 
of the country in its hands. For the first time in history 
the Irish were united. The distinctions of race were lost; 
individual feuds were smothered; religion bound together 
the discordant elements ; and the whole nation concentrated 
its strength in one desperate effort to assert at once its 
national independence and its Catholic cxclusiveness.f Yet 
no sooner had the Irish people got the country effectually 
into their bauds than the old divisions revived to dis¬ 
tract all their counsels. The Anglo-Catholics of the Pale, 
who merely wanted a religious toleration, and the old Irish 
Catholics, who wanted an agrarian revolution as well, were 
at war during the eight years that preceded the conquest of 
Ci'omwell. The confederation of Kilkenny tried in vain to 

extermination of peaceful settlers in tlie country. Mr. Lecky, while he 
siys that ‘ the suppression of the native race in the wars against 
‘ Shane O’Neill, Desmond, and Tyrone was carried on with a ferocity 
‘ which surpassed that of Alva in the Netherlands’ (vol. ii. p. 95), 
gives no hint of the fact that tw'o popes had excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth, and released her subjects from their allegiance, and that 
three Spanish descents had been made upon Ireland in her single reign. 
The efforts of Catholic writers to represent Elizabeth as actuated solely 
by a spirit of religious zeal is thoroughly exposed in the able w'ork of 
Killcn in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland ’ (1877). 

• P. 163. 

t Cox, vol. ii. p. 189; Leland, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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remove * the causeless distrust,’ but it was all too evident 
that the country had not the capacity or the patriotism to 
govern itself. The struggles of Royalists, Parliamenta¬ 
rians, Anglo-Norman Irish, and old Irish, involved an 
immense loss of life, and so exhausted the country that it 
had neither heart nor strength to resist the invasion of Crom¬ 
well. 

The next step in the retribution was the invasion of Crom¬ 
well, which involved such a subjugation as Ireland had never 
known in all her history. The work of the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, which is placed at the head of this article, 
gives us a vivid picture of the miseries she endured 
during this period. Though not a work of much historic 
value, it is creditable to the diligence and research of the 
author, inasmuch as he has ransacked all printed collections 
and the large manuscript stores of information to be found 
in the seminaries and colleges of the Continent, including 
the Vatican itself, to illustrate the course of the great Pu¬ 
ritan conqueror as he swept over Ireland in his brief nine 
months’ campaign. The author is thoroughly Nationalist 
as well as Catholic in feeling, but he is on the whole sin¬ 
gularly fair, with certain significaut exceptions, to be pre¬ 
sently noticed. Of course, he sees no retribution in the 
terrible chastisement inflicted by Cromwell, but only a war 
of extermination mainly prompted bj’ religious fanaticism.* 


* Mr. Murphy represents Cromwell as addressing his soldiers on 
their arrival in Dublin to the effect ‘ that no mercy should be shown 
‘ to the Irish, and that they should be dealt with as the Canaanites in 
‘ Joshua’s time ’ (p. 78). This is a pure invention, for which there is 
no authority whatever. Mr. Murphy quotes two writers, but neither 
of th«un supports his statement. Macaulay, who is referred to as one 
authority, makes no reference whatever to siich an address, though he 
does say for himself, in reference to the whole campaign, that Cromwell 
‘ gave the rein to the fierce enthusiasm of his followers, w.aged war 
‘ resembling that which Israel waged on the Canaanites, and smote the 
‘ violators with the edge of the sword ’ (‘ History of England,’ vol. i. 
p. 130). Anderson, who is the second authority, merely says, ‘ The 
‘ native Irish were next punished by General Cromwell, who, they say, 
‘ made his soldiers believe the Irish ought to be dealt with as the 
‘ Canaanites in Joshua’s time' (‘ Royal Genealogies,’ p. 786). But 
he gives no authority for this mere rumour. In point of fact, it wotUd 
have been worse than folly for Cromwell to make any such proclamation 
at the beginning of his campaign, for the threat of extermination would 
have made the Irish fight with all the energy of despair. Mr. Murphy’s 
stiitenient is, besides, quite inconsistent with the directions which 
Cromwell is admitted to have given in Dublin, forbidding his soldiers 
VOL. OLX. NO. CCCXXVIII. M 1C 
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All througli tlie campaign, liowever, Cromwell declared that 
he came to avenge massacre : ‘We are come to ask an 
* account of the innocent blood that hath been shed ’—as he 
said to the Catholic bishops and clergy in January 1660. 

‘ You, unprovoked, put the English to the most unheard of 
‘ and barbarous massacre (without respect of age or sex), 
‘ that the suu ever beheld, and at a time when Ireland was 
‘ in perfect peace ’ (pp. 413, 422). He told the Governor of 
Kilkenny that the Irish had been ‘guilty of an unheard 
‘ of massacre of the innocent English’ (p. 297). The severi¬ 
ties inflicted by Cromwell took the threefold form of war, 
judicial execution, and confiscation. There is nothing more 
remarkable in history than the ease with which Cromwell 
conquered Ireland. When we consider that the Irish soldiers 
were far more numerous than the English, that the country 
bristled with castles and places of strength, which were tho¬ 
roughly equipped for defence, and that the Irish were fight¬ 
ing under skilled generals on behalf of their religion and 
their country, backed by all the sympathy of their own 
nation, the result is very disappointing. In fact, they never 
once encountered the English in a pitched battle. No doubt 
the terrible fate of Drogheda, together with the revolt of 
the Munster garrisons, which were held by Protestant Royal¬ 
ists, caused the speedy collapse of Irish resistance.* As 
Carlyle tersely says, ‘ it cut through the heart of the Irish 
‘ war.’ Mr. Murphy condemns, as he has a just right to 
do, the tremendous severities of the war, and especially the 
hard treatment of priests and women. The facts are 
unfortunately without dispute, though they may be slightly 
exaggerated in the correspondence of the exiled priests of 


to plunder, and promising to protect the people ‘ so long as they 
‘ behaved themselves peaceably and quietly,’ and paid the contributions 
imposed by his army (p. 79). 

* Mr. Murphy corrects the mistake of most historians in showing 
tliat the Drogheda gamson consisted almo.st wholly of Irish Catholics. 
This fact in itself explains the wholesale slaughter—‘ an act which,’ as 
Cromwell frankly admits—‘ otherwise cannot but work regret and 
‘ remorse.* h'roude says tliat ‘ several regiments, almost wholly 
‘ English, had been thrown into Drogheda under Sir Arthur Aston, 
late Governor o£ Reading ’ (vol. i. p. 123). Mr. Miurphy thinks that 
Mr. Froude intends by this statement ‘ to extenuate Cromweir.s 
‘ cruelties to the Irish,’ but the fact that the garrison was mainly 
Catholic only serves to explain the language of Cromwell, when he 
speaks of * their death as a righteous punishment tor having imbrued 
‘ their hands in so much innocent blood.’ The Essex MSS. at Stowe 
confirm the statement of Ormonde that the garrison was Catholic. 
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the Continent. But it would be quite impossible to under¬ 
stand the motive of the great Republican general from any¬ 
thing that appears in Mr. Murphy^s book. Why should the 
Irish be treated with greater severity than the Scotch who 
were defeated soon after at Dunbar without the slaughter 
of either clergy or women? Was it not on account of their 
part in the massacres of 1641 ? Accordingly, as we are told 
by Mr. Murphy, ‘ where any places surrendered, the priests 
^ were always excepted from quarter.’ Not exactly, for Crom¬ 
well told the Governor of Kilkenny that the priests would be 
untouched if the place should surrender, and the priests at 
Fethard were likewise spared. ‘ They were henceforth out of 
* protection, to be treated as enemies that had not surrendered.' 
The well-known fact that the Irish had resolved to extirpate 
Protestantism^ in Ireland explains the determination of 
Cromwell to destroy the whole organisation of the Catholic 
Church. Therefore the following passage from Mr. Murphy 
is very significant, as pointing out the min the clei'gy brought 
upon themselves and their Church by their crimes :— 

‘In the year 1649 there were in Ireland twenty-three bishops and 
four archbishop'?. Tn tlio cathedrals there wore as usual canons and 
dignitaries. The parishes had pastors, a great number o£ priests, and 
numerous convents of regulars. But after Croinv/ell had attained to 
supreme power ail were scattered. Over three hundred were put to 
death, one thousand were driven into exile; four bishops were slain, 
the others Avero obliged to Uy to foreign countries, except the Bishop 
of Kilinore, Avho was too feeble to be removed (MS. in the Arundel 
Library, Stony hurst). In 1041 there Avere in Ireland forty-three 
houses o£ the Douihilcan Order and six hundred religious. Ten years 
after there Avas not a single house in their possession, and three-fourths 
of the religious were either dead or in exile (“ Hib. Dorn.,” p. 286)/t 

The horrors of war were succeeded by the more deliberate 
retribution inflicted by the civil tribunals. CroiuAvell was 
resolved to ‘make inquisition for innocent blood,’ and ac- 

The Irish confederation [irn^scribed all Protestant Avorship wherever 
they had the poAvor (Cox, a’oI. ii. p. 189; Lcland, v’ol. iii. p. 310). 
See the depositions likowiso. Even Mr. Gardiner is compelled to say, 

‘ Whether under any circnmstiniccs an Irish National and Catholic 
‘ Parliamentary Government would have been tolerant of existing 
‘ Protestant congregations may reasonably be doubted.’ (Voh ii. p. 288.) 

t Nobody Avill now justify the severiiies Cromwell e.Kercised in war; 
but it is only fair to himself to quote his oaa'u Avords to the Catholic 
bishops; ‘Give us one instance of one man since my coming to 
‘ Ireland not in arms massacred, destroyed, or banished, concerning the 
‘ massacre and destruction of whom justice hath not been done or 
‘ endeavoured to be done ’ (p. 420). 
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cordingly appointed a High Court of Justice to try assassins 
by due course of law. Miss Hickson recently discovered a 
portion of the records of this court among the Steame MSS. 
in Trinity College, Dublin, which she has published in her 
present work, with the view of showing the complete fairness 
of the Cromwellian judges. In opposition to Sir Charles 
G. Duffy’s statement that ‘the maddest evidence’ was 
received by the judges ‘ against the Irish, while no witness 
‘ was heard on their behalf,’ Miss Hickson very fairly shows 
that ‘ the Cromwelliaii Commissioners took care to collect 
‘ evidence against all murderers—English, Irish, and Scotch 
‘ —showing no favour or impartiality to any of them on 
‘ account of his creed or nationality, or the worldly position 
‘ or creed of his victims.’ (Vol. ii. p. 206.) Carte, the 
Royalist historian, actually charged them with unduly 
favouring the Irish. 

But a far more serious, because more enduring, retribution 
befell the Irish in the tremendous scheme of confiscation, 
by which Cromwell penned up the whole Catholic population 
within the single province of Connaught, and reserved the 
other three provinces for the purposes of English colonisa¬ 
tion. The work failed as a substantive scheme, but it suc¬ 
ceeded to a most fatal extent in alienating the lands of the 
Irish, for it was Cromwell, rather than Charles II., who 
fixed the disposition of property in Ireland nearly as ft is at 
the present hour. For eight years the new settlement held 
its ground, changing everything, breaking up the old frame¬ 
work of Irish society, and replacing the Catholic nobility 
and gentry by a now Protestant proprietary of English 
blood. It is not wonderful that the name of Cromwell is 
still so hated in Ireland. What, then, had the Irish gained 
by their rebellion with its dreadful massacres ? Instead of 
sweeping away the English settlers so as to recover the 
whole land for themselves, instead of exterminating Pro¬ 
testantism so as to make Ireland an exclusively Catholic 
country, the struggle ended in the loss of three-fourths of 
the land, in the firmer establishment of that Ulster planta¬ 
tion which has ever since rendered united political action 
among Irishmen impossible, and in the complete establish¬ 
ment of the Protestant religion. But the retribution did not 
end with the Cromwellian conquest. When an effort was 
made forty years later by the Irish to reverse these humiliat¬ 
ing disasters on the field of battle, and to retaliate upon their 
enemies by an act of attainder passed in a Catholic Parlia¬ 
ment, threatening nearly three thousand Protestant lives and 
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taking back the confiscated lands, the Williatnite conquerors 
took steps to outlaw the whole nation by means of the Penal 
Laws. It was practically the last struggle of a proscribed 
creed and a conquered people. The old Celtic families were 
no more to hold their natural place among the ennobled 
houses of G-reat Britain. The Irish people, as a whole, sank 
fiown into listless penury. The victory of the Williamites 
was so complete that there might have been room for the 
adoption of a generous policy to heal the wounds of a bleed¬ 
ing nation. But a great opportunity was lost. The Penal 
Laws were allowed to hold the country in their grasp for 
eighty years, and even after the union with Great Britain the 
old historic prejudice, dating from the wars of the seven¬ 
teenth century, still survived in the Protestant mind to bar 
for a whole generation the concession of political rights to 
the Roman Catholics. 

Unhappily for the peace of Ireland, the fruits of the civil 
war are still vital for mischief even in the midst of all our 
modern progress. Mr. Lecky points to Cromwell’s campaign 
as ‘ exercising a powerful and living influence in sustaining 
* the hatred both of England and of Protestantism ’ in the 
Irish mind; but he seems not to know that the events of 
1641-2 have likewise had the effect of sustaining a most 
persistent hostility in the minds of a large class of Irish 
Protestants towards their Catholic countrymen. There is no 
parallel in any other country to the restraint upon social 
intercourse which exists between the two classes in Ulster. 
The existence of the Orange Societ}' is, no doubt, an 
anachronism, but it is a significant proof of the vitality of 
the ill-will which makes it so difiicult to maintain order in 
the most prosperous part of Ireland.* It would seem as if 
time which wears down the greatest monuments of human 
labour had but little effect in softening the bitterness of 
sectarian antipathy. There might be some hope of establish¬ 
ing better relations between Orangemen and Nationalists 
but for the persistency with which Catholic writers refuse to 
acknowledge the misdeeds of their fathers. There has been 
no similar reluctance on the part of Protestant writers to 

* It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the county Armagh, which 
was the scene of the bloodiest massacres of 1641, is now the most 
Orange county in Ulster. The Orange Society was founded in 1795 
at one of its little villages named Loughgall, on the day after the 
battle of 'the ‘ Diamond,’ in which thirty Catholics were left dead on 
the field. One of the depositions vividly describes the murder of a 
hundred Protestants at one time in the church of this village. 
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confess the crimes of the English Government, or on the 
part of Protestant statesmen to make amends for past in¬ 
justice by the boldest schemes of legislation. There never 
can be an approach to a better understanding till there is a 
frank recognition on both sides of the true facts of history. 
Englishmen and Irishmen can only meet on a basis of truth. 
It is therefore the duty of public writers to expose those dis¬ 
graceful travesties of history which suggest the thought that 
the same passions which caused tht! massacres of the seven¬ 
teenth century now prompt the lie tliat would deny or disown 
them. 

If history has any lessons for imr guidance or warning, it 
teaches that the Irish people, whose destinies have been so 
long inextricably linked with our own, have always lost by 
every resort to force, while all they have ever gained has 
been by the course of legitimate constitutional agitation. 
They have been very slow to learn this lesson, if even yet 
they have learned it effectually. They boast with truth of 
their tenacity of character, as manifest especially in their 
persistent Nationalism, but what after all is the worth of a 
quality which fails to translate itself into solid fact '? Their 
great fault is that they do not look realities in the face, that 
they shut their eyes to all views of the situation but their 
own, and therefore they have no firm hold upon the present. 
England is not ashamed to say that she has leamed much 
from experience. She has learned that no nation acts wisely 
which stands upon injustice in reliance on its strength. She 
has revolutionised all the conditions of Irish society, but the 
very success that has crowned her effoits seems only to 
provoke a certain class of Irishmen into a more irreconcilable 
attitude of hostility toward Great Britain. She has been 
strong enough to destroy injustice, but she cannot change 
the nature of men. Irishmen must leam once for all that 
there is nothing in our marked amelioration of feeling towards 
themselves, in our increased tolerance of insult and injury, 
even in our increasing effort to understand Irish wishes on 
all subjects whatsoever, to justify the expectation that we 
will ever consent to make concessions to Nationalism which 
would only exasperate all the evils under which their country 
has suffered for centuries. 
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Aet. VIII .—History of China. By Dbmbteius Charles 
Boulgbb. Three Volumes. Loudon: 1881-1884. 

A T the moment when hostilities have broken out between 
France and China, the recent publication of the third 
and concluding volume of Mr. Boulger’s valuable ‘ History 
‘ of China ’ could not be better timed. The two preceding 
volumes of this important book, which have been for some 
time before the public, deal at length with the long, but 
little known, annals of Chinese history and the Mogul con¬ 
quest, but as they are of secondary interest at the present 
time, we shall confine ourselves on this occasion to the latest 
portion of the work. This third volume takes up the story at 
the close of the last century and brings it down to the year 
1881, when for the first time a Chinese Ambassador signed 
a Treaty with a European sovereign in his capital. The 
close is well chosen, for it marks the final triumph of the 
doctrine of international equality, which it was the object of 
ambassadors and commissioners, of consuls and merchant 
princes, of admirals and generals, to impress or enforce upon 
the unwilling mind of the emperor and his court at Peking. 
Mr. Boulger shows a clear judgement in selecting this as 
the motive-power and chief aim of the long series of negotia¬ 
tions and wars he describes in this thick volume of over 
800 pages. ‘ The grand incompatibility of Chinese preten- 
‘ sions with universal right ’ was the real ground of all our 
contentions with the Celestial Empire. If there is one 
characteristic that strikes one more than any other in the 
Chinese people, and especially in their official class, it is their 
supreme self-complacency. Even the really lofty moral and 
philosophical tone of their manifestos and decrees is manned 
b_) the innate conceit of the sentiments. They all seem to 
breathe the monotonous refrain, ‘ There is no people so 
‘ wise, so good, or so powerful as ourselves.’ The Chinese 
official documents, with their assumption of universal phil¬ 
anthropy and far-reaching philosophic principles, which 
are too seldom carried into the sphere of action, appear to 
us the very apotheosis of cant. With all their magnificent 
platitudes, these Chinese philosophers were the narrowest and 
most ignorant people on the face of the earth. They knew 
their own classics, and understood how to oppress their own 
subjects, but there the limitless wisdom of which they boasted 
stopped. They knew nothing outside China, they had no 
imagination, and they did not wish to learn. The empire 
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of the Son of Heaven was enough and more than enough 
for their highest aspirations. As for the Fan-kwei, the 
^ foreign devils/ what they did or thought could not signify 
one iota to the mind of the Celestial, wrapped in the con¬ 
templation of his own perfection. A manifesto in 1842 
described the humble people of this country in the following 
terms : 

* There js that English nation, whose ruler is now a woman and then 
a man; its people at one time like birds and then like beasts ; with 
dispositions more fierce and furious than the tiger or wolf, and hearts 
more greedy than the snake or hog, . , . like the demon of the night 
they suddenly exalt themselves. . . . Now these English rebels are 
barbarians dwelling in a petty island be^’ond our domains, yet their 
coming throws myriads of miles of country into turmoil, while their 

numbers do not exceed a lew myriads. What could be easier than for 

•> 

our celestial dynasty to exert its fulness of power and exterminate 
these contemptible sea-going imps, jnst as the blast bends the pliant 
bamboo ? We have heard that tlie English intend to come into Pearl 
river and make a settlement; this will not, however, stop at Chinese 
and foreigners merely dwelling together, for men and beasts cannot 
endure each other; it will be like opening the door and bowing in the 
thief, or setting the gate ajar and letting the wolf in. ... If wc do 
not permit them to dwell with us imder the same heaven, our spirits 
will feel no shame; but if we willingly consent to live with them, we 
may in truth be deemed insensate.’ 

This is the spirit that animated the Chinese resistance to 
foreign intercourse. Everyone hut a (/hinanian was a mere 
‘ beast,’ and to associate with him was a degradation. ‘ The 
‘ barbarians ’ said the Government, ‘ are like beasts, and not 
‘ to be ruled on the same principles as citizens. Were any- 

* one to attempt controlling them by the great maxims of 
‘ reason, it woiild tend to nothing hut confusion. The ancient 

* kings well understood this, and accordingly ruled barha- 
‘ rians by misrule; therefore to rule barbarians by misrule 
‘ is the true and best way of ruling them.’ This is very 
much like some of our A.nglo-Indian maxims about Asiatic 
nations, but it reads absurdly when turned against ourselves. 
The position was untenable. Unless we were prepared 
‘to cancel all the obligations of international ‘relations, 
‘ to deny the claims of a common humanity,’ as Mr. Boulger 
rather grandiloquently puts it, ‘to maintain that the 
‘ deficiencies of one region are not to be supplied by the 
‘ abundance of another, and to hand down to future genera- 
‘ tions a legacy of closed frontiers, public suspicion, and in- 
‘ terminable strife,’ this arrogant pretension of China to 
superb isolation must be rejected and broken down. The 
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•whole of oiir relations with China, the whole ground and 
basis of our wars, has been this one resolve—to clairu equal 
•trea'tment as subjects of an equal sta'fce. Nothing but in¬ 
vincible power to preserve this superb isolation could render 
the Chinese position possible. That power was wanting, as 
we were compelled to demonstrate on more than one occa¬ 
sion, and the power being wanting the pretension must be 
abandoned. It must be acknowledged that in the last half 
century considerable results have been obtained. China 
has been opened. Not only are the representatives of the 
European Powers received at Pekin, but Chinese Ministers 
of great ability and shrewdness are resident in the Courts of 
Europe. The barbarous ignorance of foreign states and 
customs to which we have just adverted, no longer exists. 
On the contrary, the Chinese Government borrows largely 
from the arts, the arms, and the science of the West, and an 
immense emigration ot the people brings them into contact 
with America, Australia, and other lands. 

A careful examination of the incidents recorded in Mr. 
Boulger’s third volume shows that for forty years wo have 
been steadily worldng away at the demolition of their ex¬ 
clusive pretensions. The East India Company had a differ¬ 
ent policy—the policy of a trading company. Submission 
to all the demands of the Chinese authorities "was the rule 
anifmg the Company’s servants. Do in China as the China¬ 
men do, was their maxim. This was a possible principle for 
a body of traders, but the matter stood on other gi’ounds 
when the charter of the Company expired, and the English 
Government undertook the supervision of the trade in 
Chinese waters. When Lord Napier went to Canton in 
1834, he found that the submissive attitude of the Comjiany 
had only encouraged the Chinese officials in maintaining an 
unapproachablo and intolerable position of superiority— 

‘ During the first fifteen years of Taoukwang’s reign, the pretensions 
<if the Emperor of China as the great sovereign of the world were 
preserved intact. During that period all diplomatic intercourse with 
the Western peoples was broken off, while the frequent embassies from 
the states of Asia confirmed the appearance of supremacy, and con¬ 
tributed to swell the pride of Taoukwang. Envoys firom the tributary 
states of Burmah, Siam, and Cochin-China arrived in due succession, 
and resided for the stated period at the capital. The neighbouring 
potentates carried their grievances for settlement to the foot of the 
Dragon Throne, and the increasing intercourse with foreigners at 
Canton was a cause of anxiety within the Imperial Cabinet rather than 
the sign of any waning power among the feudatory states. Riots in 
Szchuen and Kansuh, the revival of piratical efforts on the Canton 
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river, were no more than ordinary occurrences in the life of a vast 
empire; and, although the introduction of high-priced and greatly- 
prized European articles into the country had entailed the increase of 
.smuggling, the evil was then and afterwards only a local nuisance. Up 
to this point China had remained undisturbed in a world of her own/ 

r 

Lord Napier’s arrival as Chief Superintendent of Trade 
brought the first shock to this self-satisfied condition of the 
Chinese Government. The ‘ barbarian eye ’ as they termed 
him, was not disposed to submit to the conditions which had 
been accepted by the East India Company. He would not 
remain at Macao, as ordered, but coolly proceeded to Canton 
to deliver his letter to the Viceroy in person. This was an 
innovation not to be tolerated by the inaccessible chief 
official of a Chinese province. No ‘outer barbarian’ had 
ever ventured to claim an interview before, and who was 
this ‘ eye ’ that he should demand a reception as an equal by 
an officer of the Son of Heaven ? The thing was not to be 
thought of, and Lord Napier was told that his letter must 
come in the form of a humble petition throxigh the Tisual 
medium of the Hong merchants. This was, in fact, the 
mode in which the Company’s servants had approached the 
august viceroys of Canton. Requests and grievances had to 
be meekly presented as the petitions of inferiors, no Euro¬ 
pean was suffered to enter the town of Canton, u,nd no 
cireiunstance was ijcrmitted that could suggest the possi¬ 
bility of an equality sxxbsistuig between the ‘ foreign devils ’ 
and the dignitaries of the Celestial Empire. Lord Napier 
was utterly unable to bresik down this barrier. He was 
forced to retire from the dignified position that he had 
taken up, and though he never consented to be received on 
the terms ofiered by the Viceroy, he was decisively xvorsted 
in the diplomatic contest. After his death his successor. 
Captain Elliot, continued his efforts to obtain equal rights 
for foreigners at Canton, though he had to deal with a man 
of inflexible determination and extraordinary astuteness. It 
is not necessary to follow all the details of the struggle be¬ 
tween the two representatives of Chinese isolation and in¬ 
ternational rights, or to recount the numerous attacks upon 
British subjects, the reprisals, the spirited conduct of Captain 
Elliot, who found himself in a very difficult position, and the 
long dispute about the opium trade which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the first English war; it is enough to point out, that 
whatever was the immediate provocative of war, whether the 
action of Lin in seizing the opium stores, or the several frays 
between English sailors and the Chinese, the real cause of 
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the war was the fixed determination of China to allow no 
foreigners equal rights in her ports, and the no less firm 
resolve of the British Government that English representa¬ 
tives should he received in China as became the dignity of 
the power by whom they were accredited, and that British 
merchants should be freed from the humiliating conditions 
under which they had hitherto been forced to carry on their 
commerce. As Mr. Boulger says:— 

‘ iSIore than one cause contributed to the result, but in 1840 the 
question had been reduced to the simplest proportions. The Chinese 
did not wish the foreigners to remain even at Canton, except in the 
most subservient capacity. Did the English possess the power and the 
resolution to compel what the stronger race ever calls proper treat¬ 
ment 7 and, as it was a contest of wits as well as of armaments, would 
they show themselves sulEciently diplomatic to obtain from the astutest 
])eoplo in Asia some valid guarantee for the security of their persons 
and property, and for respect towards their Government, when the 
naval and military forces that obtained these concessions had been 
withdrawn ? That Avas tlie question that had to be decided.’ 

Mr. Boulger deprecates the assumption that it was in any 
sense an ‘ opium war.’ He takes a broader view of this 
much-debated subject. The opium trade had its part among 
the causes of the first English Avar with China. It was a very 
unpleasant ground of a Avar, but fortunately it was not the 
sole, or even the principal, cause. Yet even in the matter 
of the opium trade it is not easy to see what the British 
Government could have done to meet the wishes of the 
Chinese. The people liked the drug, and would not do with¬ 
out it; the official classes, to a man, smoked it; and, in spite 
of all that Dr. Wells Williams urges about the noble efforts 
of the Chinese Government to put down the infamous habit, 
it is difficult to believe they Avere in earnest, and quite 
impossible to credit the lower officials with even a pretence 
of wishing to see the traffic abolished. Granting that 
opium-smoking is more hurtful than chewing quids of 
tobacco, and that it is perhaps to be ranked Avith the im¬ 
moderate use of strong liquors as a serious cause of 
demoralisation among a nation, why should the British 
Government take upon itself to protect the Chinese from 
themselves ? It Avere a highly moral task, but where would 
be the end of such philanthropic undertakings ? Supposing 
the total-abstaining mania to become predominant in 
England, should we expect France and Spain to restrain 
then* merchants from sending the wines of their countries 
over here? The nation that believes that an import is 
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harmfal is the propei’ authority to take steps for its pro¬ 
hibition, not the nation that exports the article. If China 
was not strong enough to stop the importation of opium, 
the proper course was to legalise it as an import, place a 
prohibitive duty on it, and punish those who indulged in 
the practice of smoking it. So long as opium was manu¬ 
factured at Patna or Benares, so long as the poppy flowered 
on the plains of Malwa, so long could no human power, save 
the strong arm of Chinese authority itself, prevent its find¬ 
ing its way to the most profitable market in Canton or the 
other parts of China. Our wish to see that power exerted 
may be—nay, must be—unequivocal, and yet we shall fail to 
see the need or the possibility of assisting Chinese weakness 
by an unprecedented exercise of executive authority on the 
part of the Government of India. 

But altogether apart from the complicated question of 
international duties in regard to a trafiic supposed to be 
injurious, Mr. Boulger is probably right when he repudiates 
the title of an opium war for the campaign of 1842. 
Opium was, no doubt, among the provocatives of the war, 
but that did not make it a war solely undertaken for the 
defence of the obnoxious trade. The compensation that 
was demanded and obtained for the stores of opium de¬ 
stroyed by Commissioner Lin was due, not because it was 
opium, but because the stores were English property, and 
had the article been wheat or cotton the result would have 
been the same. The opium question was indeed mei’ged in 
a much wider and more vital debate: — 

‘ The real point at issue was whether the Chinese Government could 
be allowed the possession of rights which rendered the continuance of 
intercourse with foreigners an impossibility. Those claims were un¬ 
recognised in the laws of nations. They were based on the pretensions 
of a superiority and of a right to isolation, which the inhabitants of 
the same earth have never tolerated and will never allow to any single 
branch of the liuman family. What China sought to retain was a 
possession that no other State attempted to hold, and one which 
superior might alone could establish, if it could no more justify selfish¬ 
ness in the case of a country than in that of an individual. There 
was never any good reason to suppose that China possessed the 
sufficient strength, and the war clearly exposed the military weakness 
of the Celestial Empire. When people talk, therefore, of the injustice 
of this war as another instance of the triumph of might over right, they 
should recollect that it was China which, in the first place, was in the 
wrong in assuming an impossible position in the family of nations. 
The initial stages of the making of that claim were accompanied by an 
Amount of arrogance on the part of the Chinese officials towards 
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foreignersi which was the fitting prelude to the destruction of their 
property. We cannot doubt that had these acta been condoned, there 
would have been no delay in enforcing the right to treating the persons 
of foreigners with as scant consideration as had been shown for their 
belongings. The lives of Europeans would have been at the mercy of 
a system which recognises no gradation in crime, which afibrds many 
facilities for the manufacture of false evidence, and which inflicts 
punishment altogether in excess, according to Western ideas, of the 
fault. Commissioner Lin was filled with an enthusiasm in exalting 
the majesty of his sovereign and the superiority of his nation, that left 
him no room to consider the feelings or claims of the outside peoples. 
They ought, in his mind, to have been well satisfied at being allowed 
to come within even the “ outer portals ” of the Middle Kingdom, and, 
in return for this favour, they should have been willing to show due 
subordination and humility in face of insult, danger, and tyrannical 
interference. All this was, of course, intolerable, and not to be 
acquiesced in by the meekest of people; and the English, with all 
their lip-zeal about equal rights and the virtue of timely concessions, 
are not at heart a meek people at all. The inevitable result followed 
with rather more delay than might have been expected—a fact which 
may be attributed to the distance between Canton and London, and the 
imperfections in the existing means of communication ; but it may be 
confidently said that were any Chinese official to now attempt the acts 
of high-handed authority which made the name of Commissioner Lin 
historical, the redress would have to be far more promptly rendered 
than it was forty years ago. Yet we cannot hope to have heard the 
last of the cuckoo-cry that the war of 1842 was unjust.’ (Pp. 239— 
241.) 

The war of 1842 made the first breach in the defences of 
Chinese impenetrability. By the Treaty of Nanking, Croat 
Britain obtained for her subjects and foreigners generally 
comparative safety and respect; four new ports were opened 
to trade, Hong Kong was taken as a material guarantee, 
and direct communication was permitted between the Vice¬ 
roy of Canton and the Chief Commissioner of Trade. The 
opium traffic was unfortunately blinked in the treaty, and 
much subsequent trouble was thereby laid up in store. A 
step was gained, but it was only the beginning of that 
assertion of equal rights upon which the English were 
resolved. Peking, the capital of the Son of Heaven, was 
still inviolate, no communications whatever could pass direct 
to the Central Government from the ‘ outer barbarians/ 
and even at Canton Europeans were still forbidden access to 
the city itself; the promised interviews between the Viceroy 
and th^ Chief Superintendent were more effective upon 
paper than in actual practice, and when they occurred the 
rendezvous was always outside the city. Such a position 
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was not all that could be desired, and when the old system 
of assaults on the persons of Europeans, and the inevitable 
reprisals, began again, the efforts of the English represen¬ 
tatives altogether failed to bring about an understanding 
with Commissioner Teh, and the position was finally 
rendered intolerable by the unlucky incident of the lorcha 
‘ Arrow.’ It was singularly unfortunate that, as in the ease 
of the first war there was the colourable excuse of the 
opium trade to be urged by our opponents, so in the instance 
of the second war the immediate provocation was the con¬ 
trovertible question of the ^ Arrow.’ Mr. Boulger does not 
seem to see that it is possible to regard the affair as a 
mistake ; he does not by any means agree with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy in his estimate of the action of Sir John Bo%vring 
and Sir Harr}’ (then Mr.) Parkes. To him it is merely a 
matter of an insult to the English flng which came as the 
last straw after a series of humiliations to provoke a re- 
assertion of our national dignity. Just as in the earlier war 
the opium was only part of the reason for hostilities, and 
not the chief reason, so now the lorcha ‘ Arrow ’ was but an 
item in the indictment which the English Chief Superin¬ 
tendent had to bring against the Chinese authorities. This 
is certainly true, and in the second as in the first war the 
vital question was whether China was to preserve hej pre¬ 
tensions to superb isolation. Still many people regard the 
‘ Arrow ’ affair as a poor ground for a declaration of hostili¬ 
ties. The nationality of the vessel was sufficiently doubtful 
to give the Chinese some coloux' of defence for their conduct, 
and if the boat was not technically English no insult Avas 
involved in hauling the flag down. This is a very comiuon 
view of the matter, to Avhich Mr, Boulger docs not, Ave think, 
give sufficient attention. Lord Elgin himself privately de¬ 
scribed the ‘ Arrow ’ incident as ‘ a wretched business ’ and 
‘ a scandal,’ and it is an open questi(»u whether, if our repre¬ 
sentatives had been less peremptory, Ave might not peaceably 
have obtained the concessions which we had to extort by 
force, and this consideration must make ns more indulgent 
to the not dissimilar action of the French. 

It may be doubted, however, whether anything short of 
force would have obtained that final triumph OA’^er the last 
barrier of Chinese inaccessibility which was gained by the 
march on Peking in 1860, and the appearance of the allied 
troops in the very heart of the capital. The concession 
involved in the appointment of a British minister to the 
court of Peking was the final blow to the long-cherished 
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theory of superb isolation. The ^ foreign derils ’ had now at 
last obtained what they were working for all along—direct 
intercotirse with the Central Government—and the reception 
for the first time by the Emperor himself of the foreign 
representatives in 1873, without the submissive kotowy was 
the almost unhoped-for result of this last struggle. Mr. 
Boulger’s view of the second war, and the sequel at Peking, 
is instructive:— 

‘ The object which the more far-seeing of the English residents had, 
from the first hour of difficulty, stated to be necessary for satisfactory 
relations—direct intercourse with the Peking Government—was thus 
obfcuned after a keen and bitter struggle of thirty years;. The first 
war, closing with the treaty of Nanking, had contributed little more to 
the solution of the question than to place a few additional facilities in 
the way of trade. The provisions which might perhaps have possessed 
greater importance were never enforced, and were tacitly allowed to 
drop. A single disastrous war had not sufficed to bring the Peking 
Government to reason or to warn it from traditions always remembered 
with a feeling of pride. The years following the sign.ature of that 
treaty were not without their clouds and causes of anxiety. The 
refusal alone to open the gates of Canton was a most serious breach of 
treaty. Tt was followed, as we have seen, by many acts of hostility, 
and by a general line of policy quite incompatible with friendship. 
The appointment of Yeh was made for very much the same reasons as 
that of Lin had been—to humiliate the foreigner. It had been followed 
by an increased tension in the relations between the Canton Yamen and 
the English authorities. The too-much-debatod “ Arrow” case came 
as the last of a long scries of deeds in which all diplomatic courtesy 
was laid aside; and, when once the English Government resorted to 
force, it was compelled to continue it until satisfactory results were 
produced, and its object attained. Success at first seemed to come for 
the asking. Sir Michael Seymour’s victorious operations round Can¬ 
ton and at the mouth of the Pcilio simplified the task of diplomacy ; 
and Lord Elgin, despite the original disadvantage tinder which he 
laboured from the outbreak of the Indian mutiny and the diversion of 
the China expedition, was enabled, b)' the success of the Admiral, to 
conclude a favourable treaty at Tientsin. 

‘ With the attempt, twelve months later, to obtain its ratification, 
the whole complication was suddenly reopened. Admission to the 
Peiho was refused, and when an English squadron attempted to carry 
its way by force, it was repulsed with heav}^ loss. The defeat was the 
more importout, insomuch as it was admittedly due, not to any 
mistake or rashness on the part of the Admiral, but to the strength of 
the defences which the Chinese had erected in less than a year. 
Another twelve months were employed in the fitting out and despatch 
of an expedition of 20,000 men in all, to bring the court of Peking to 
a more reasonable frame of mind, and Loi'd Elgin was again sent to 
China to complete the work he had himself accomplished. We have 
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seen how thase purposes were effected^ and how the superiority of 
European arms and discipline was again established over another 
brave but ill-prepared antagonist. Although vanquished, the Chinese 
may be said to have come out of this war with an increased military 
reputation. The dissension within the empire—^for, as we have yet to 
see, the revival of a foreign difficulty had led to increased activity on 
the part of the Taepings—^prevented their utilising the one great 
advantage they might have possessed of superior numbers; and, had 
the other conditions of warfai'e been more equal, the steadiness and 
stubbornness of the Chinese, whenever encountered between the sea 
and the ramparts of Peking, were such as to justify the belief that 
with proper arms and under efficient leading they would have success¬ 
fully defended the approach to the capital. The lesson of that campaign 
has been taken to heart, but after more than twenty years of re¬ 
organisation the military progress of the main Chinese army remains 
more problematical than their best friends could desire. They have 
always been slow, painfully slow, to apply the lessons of their own 
experience, 

‘ The war closed with a treaty enforcing all the concessions made by 
its predecessor. The right to station an ambassador at Peking signified 
that the great barrier of all had been broken down. The old school of 
politicians was put completely out of court, and a young and intelligent 
prince, closely connected with the emperor, assumed the personal 
chaige of the foreign relations of the country. As one who had seen 
witli his own eyes the misfortunes of his countrymen, he was the more 
disposed to adhere to what he had promised to perform. Under hia 
direction the ratified treaty of Tientsin became a bond of union instead 
of an element of discord between the cabinets of London and Peking, 
and a termination was jnit, by an arrangement carried at the point of 
the sword, to the constant friction and recrimination, which had been 
tlie prevailing characteristic of their intercourse for a whole genera¬ 
tion. The Chinese had been'subjected to a long and bitter lesson. 
They had at last learned the virtue of submitting to necessity; but, 
although they had profited to some extent, both in peace and war, by 
their experience, it requires some assurance to declare that they liave 
even now accepted the inevitable, 'fhat remains the problem of the 
future ; but in 1860 Prince Kung came to the sensible conclusion that 
for that period, and until China had recovered from her internal con- 
fusion, there was nothing to be gained and much to be lost by pro¬ 
tracted resistance to the peoples of the West. Whatever could he 
retained by tact and finesse were to form part of the natural riglits of 
China, but the privileges only to be asserted in the face of Armstrong 
guns and rifles were to be abandoned with as good a grace as the 
injured feeling of a nation can ever display.’ (Vol, ili. pp. 527-530.) 

We have dwelt at some length upon the history of 
European relations with China, because it is the portion of 
the general history that most concerns and interests English 
people, and because it is the best part of Mr. Boulger’s 
work. The relation of the long struggle between European 
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intrusion and Chinese obstruction occupies nearly half of 
the third volume, and in it Mr. Boulger appears to the 
greatest sidvantage. He possesses a clear, pleasant style, 
and groups his facts with skill and judgement. By omitting 
minor details, and laying stress upon the large features of 
the contest, he has succeeded in leaving a clear and definite 
impression upon the mind of his reader. He is perhaps too 
much of a partisan, and too little open to the arguments of 
those who take a diflcrent view of events and politics, to 
1 ‘ank among the scanty number of impartial historians, but 
on the whole liis opinions are just and statesmanlike, and 
are supported by geimine and weighty evidence. If he gives 
but one side the question, it is the side which has prob¬ 
ably most in its favour, and undotibtedly it is that which 
is most pleasing to our national sensibility. 

The principal topic treated in the third volume, besides 
the main theme of European intercourse, is the history of 
the Taeping rebellion, of which we need only say that Mr. 
Boulger’s account compares favourably in point of clearness 
and succinctness Avith some of the numerous works that 
have recently been published on General Gordon’s early 
exploits. The two other great revolts, that of the Moham¬ 
medans in Yunnan, and the wide defection in Central Asia, 
are less fully treated, although their importance in a history 
of the Chinese people can hardly be exaggerated. Mr. 
Boulger's separate work on the ‘ Athalik Ghazi’ is scarcely 
a. sufficient reason for passhig Avith so veiy light a hand over 
an insurrection which for many years deprived China of 
nearly the Avhole of her Central Asian provinces, and at one 
time threatened to bring her into conflict Avith Russia. 

Mr. Boulger’s history, useful and readable as it is, and as 
a whole much the best history of Cliiiia avc possess, deals 
with but a very small branch of Avhat makes up the record 
of a nation. His is a history of China, but not a history of 
tlni Chinese people, nor in any sense Avhat we can describe 
as a philosophic account of the groAvth of a nation. In the' 
third volume, Avhich is imieli superior to the first two, we 
look in vain for information as to the deA^elopement or decay 
of the national character, the change of institutions, the 
nature of the provincial system of gov'ernment, the working 
of the competitive method in the public service, the financial 
organisation, and a. thousand other matters Avhich an his¬ 
torian of-a Western nation Avould scarcely have omitted to 
mention. And if this is so in the third volume, where ample 
materials were to hand in European Avorks, it is even more 
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conspicuously wanting in the first and second volumes, 
where Mr. Boulger has been compelled, by his ignorance of 
Chinese, to rely almost wholly on Madia’s great work. 
Mailla is practically a translation of the Chinese annalists, 
hut with a curious limitation, ifo nation possesses so 
complete and methodical a system of historical records as 
China. From time immemorial the annalists of the different 
dynasties have carefully recorded the events of etich reign, 
and as their records were prepared, not to produce an effect 
upon the public, hut for the guidance of the chief ministers 
of the empire, they are more impartial and trustworthy than 
could be expected. But the method of these annalists was 
to subdivide their subject into various sections—politics, 
economics, social and matei*ial progress, were? treated separ¬ 
ately. Mailla.’s work was limited to the political division 
of the imperial annals, and the result is that in him and 
in his follower, Mr. Boulger, w'e find only one side of the 
national history recorded, and scarcely a word of the other, 
but certainly no less important, branches of Chinese life. We 
look in vain in Mr. Boulger’s history for any account of the 
growth of the Chinese people into a. nation, of the infiltra¬ 
tion of other races, and the effects of the mixture upon the 
national character. We read little of tlu' advances in 
material progress made from time to time by this peculiar 
people. Even so important a. subject as the invention of 
printing is passed over in th<^ slightest fashion hi a, single 
footnote, in which the reader will not suspect tln^ true; 
history of the developement of the art, from the custom of 
taking blackened squeezes from (uigra ved texts and pictures, 
as early, probably as the first century of our era, to the in¬ 
vention of moveable blocks by ,Pi-shing in lf)4o. Still less 
would one gather that the use of the new discfwory ivas but 
sporadic imtil it was revived under the iutiuonce of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century. We search 
fruitlessly for information as to the economic conditions of 
the people at different epochs, or for any examination into 
the physical influences of climate and geological formation, 
although the subject has been elaborately discussed by 
Baron von Richthofen, and other Continental scholars. It 
is not that there were really no mateidals upon which a 
philosophic history might have been founded, but that 
Mr. Boulger has not used them. The Pai’isian ‘ Bibliotheca 
‘ Sinica,’ the many and various brochures of Plath and 
Pfizmaier, the numerous researches of English and foreign 
scholars, published in the Transactions of learned societies. 
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and in the special publications devoted to Chinese subjects, 
afforded much that might have been turned to aceonnt. 
Mr. Boulger has, however preferred to content himself with 
the old-fashioned ideal of a history—the story of kings and 
battles—and for what he has given us we are grateful, inas¬ 
much as he has done his work well, within its limits; but 
to gain an insight into the larger interests of Chinese 
history we must still consult other books. 

With all this, our information about this singular people 
is lamentably insuflScient. What we do know of them is, 
perhaps, hardly the best side. With every respect for the 
honourable character of the great merchant houses of the 
treaty ports, it is still obvious that we do not get quite a 
fair idea of a nation by studying it solely in its commercial 
aspect. The population of our own trading ports is not a 
fair representation of the English race; we need to travel 
inland before we can say that we have seen the English at 
home. But our knowledge of the Chinese is almost wholly 
derived from observation at the trading centres, and we are 
consequently more or less prejutliced by the predominance of 
certain characteristics which are perhaps peculiar to those 
ports where Europeans most do congregiite. Scholars, more- 
ovei-. liave been deterred from an adequate study of the 
Chinrso by the supposition that the einpii’e has grown up by 
ilsclf without any rapport Avith the developemeut of the rest 
of t he Avorld. Such a peculiarity would, one would think, 
attract rather than repel scientific investigation; but such 
hi'.;', not been the ease. Now, however, that the rcseai'ches 
of M. Terrien de La Couperin have tended to demonstrate 
that China, owes her first strong impulse towards civilisation 
to ihe same central source that gave letters and culture to 
the West, wo may perhaps sei^ more attention devoted to so 
reniai’kable an offshoot of . ho Babylonian genius. 

Yet even as it is, we Icuow enough about China to make 
us anxious to le:<rn more. The speetaeh? presented by the 
Chinese Si ate is unique in the expeidence of the w'orld. We 
see ;j. people possessing most of the requirements and comforts 
of refined civilisation, yet preserving the primitive organi¬ 
sation of the original families and clans, and depending for 
the security of person and proj)erty more upon the system of 
mutual responsibility involved in the clan principle than 
upcm the conti’ol of the executive. We observe an intel¬ 
lectual people who had constructed a philosophy before 
Socrates was born, who have elaborate histories and treatises, 
who are perhaps the most literary people in the world, and 
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enjoyed plays and poems, and above all philosophic dis¬ 
course, ■while most of the peoples of the West were st il l 
in the sta'te of barbarism; yet these cultured literary folk 
are absolutely devoid of imagination, and do not see the 
use of religion, and oppose to the proselytising zeal of the 
Christian missionary the unanswerable argument of the 
French judge: ‘ ‘ Je n’en vois pas la n&essite ! ’ The Chinese 
Government is the most despotic on the face of the earth; 
yet the officials, from the lowest to the highest, are chosen 
by competitive examination from among the nation at lai’ge, 
and this democratic principle—which has been in force since 
the days when the English still dwelt in their German 
homes, and Alfred and Charlemagne as yet were not—knows 
no difference between the rich and the poor, the son of the 
Prime Minister and the ragged offspring of the common 
labourer. In no country is there so perfect a system of 
examination, nowhere is the cultivation of the mind so 
avowedly the first condition of success in every elevated walk 
of life, and yet nowhere is the official class, composed though 
it is of the picked residue of those who have conquered a 
formidable series of searching examinations, so thoroughly 
corrupt, extortionate, and uni)atriotic. In spite of the 
educational basis of the Government, the nation is more 
loosely knit together than any other agglomeration of human 
beings. China is a mere jelly-fish, uniform hirt not cohesive, 
and you may cut off any part without hurting the rest. 
The provinces hang on to the central power in senii-inde- 
pendenee. The financial and political organisation renders 
the viceroys of the several divisions practically supreme, 
until somebody else comes forward mth a heavier bribe 
than they are able to offer, and they are foi'thwith sup¬ 
planted. The slowness of communications between the 
various parts of the vast empire assists the naturally dis¬ 
jointed character of the political system to render any 
approach to what we call national feeling or patriotism 
impossible. The Chinaman has no interest in his fellow- 
countrymen, who live so far away that he cannot visit them, 
and who are continually separating from the empire and 
being joined on again without any perceptible effect iipon 
the State at large. 

And yet with all these elements of decay and dissolution, 
the Chinese have remained a separate people for thousands 
of years, and have resisted all tendencies to political as they 
have to social or material changes. They have changed, 
of course, slowly and imperceptibly, during the thousnnds 
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of years through which their history professes to run; but 
it has been by the gradual infiltration of foreign tribes and 
their amalgamation into the national character; it has never 
been by sudden or drastic measuies of reform that they 
advanced to that position of the most civilised nation in 
the world which they held beyond dispute 500 years ago. 
They have never been a conquering folk: their wars have 
been wars of reconquest or resistance; they have slowly 
grown to cover the huge territory they now occupy, as it 
were, without effort on their own part. One tribe after 
another has been slowly and imperceptibly assimilated, their 
individual qualities absorbed into the whole, their advances 
and improvements adopted. Foreign dynasties have been 
quietly accepted as rulers, and have kept the thi’one for 
centuries, though every facility for revolt and the breaking 
up of the empire seemed to exist. The' present Manchu 
dynasty, which has held the reins of government for more 
than two centuries, consists of foreigners who have taken 
and still take no pains to conceal the fact, and have never 
attempted, unlike most of the foreign elements in China, 
to become amalgamated with the mass of the nation. Here 
and everywhere there appears to be, and to have long been, 
imminent danger to the empire as a whole, and j^et so far 
all experience is against the likelihood of any serious change 
happening to the people themselves. The Manchus may 
give place to a pure Chinese dynasty, but the people, if no 
outside influence is brought to bear upon them will remain 
the same. 

If we ask why the Chinese have remained in this strange 
immoveable condition for so many ceiituries, the answer is 
clear, though it may seem at first a little inadequate. The 
Chinese have no imagination. People without imagination 
never change. The Chinese are clever, cultivated, skilful 
craftsmen, admirable imitators, but they have no imagination, 
and that explains everything. They are perfectly satisfied 
with the dull routine of a monotonous laborious life, so 
long as they have enough to eat and to buy opium, and to 
gamble away a few cash now and then with the dice or domi¬ 
noes, or over the glorious combats of two valiant crickets. 
They are a practical folk, and so long as things are pretty 
comfortable they do not see the use of vain aspirations. 
They are content with a domestic system which an imagina¬ 
tive and Komantic mind could not endure. They are happy 
in a total absence of religion, because they do not perceive 
that religion brings cash, and they feel no inward promptings 
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towards the spiritual life. They have a scheme of morality, 
which, if carried out, must unquestionably deserve a very 
high place among the attempts to govern the conduct of 
the animal whom Swift acutel}’- describes as not rationale 
but rationis capax, by the pure principles of reason. Here 
again the imagination is wanting : the highest kind of intel¬ 
lect, which connotes a quick and vivid imagination, demands 
something more than a moral system as the ground of con¬ 
duct. Let it be a theology, a divine life, or an enthusiasm 
for the great human famil)', there must bo a sentiment for 
the imagination to clothe with a compelling beauty and 
strength. The only sentiment the Chinese possess, the only 
trace of the power of imagination, is in their reverence for 
their ancestors, and their feeling that whatsoever a man 
does brings either renown or shame upon his forefathers. 
This is a more powerful and ennobling sentiment than 
is generally perceived—it is the pivot of Chinese life; but 
it is too large and complex a subject to be now discussed 
at length. Apart from this one redeeming atti’ibute, the 
worship of the great dead, the Chinese mind is singulaily 
pale and colourless, strikingly devoid of the vivifying qu.ali- 
ties of Western intellect, empty of romance, enthusiasm—in 
a word, without imagination. 

The problem which must sooner or later confroiit us, 
what is to be the future of this strange, unchanging, un¬ 
imaginative people, is one that will engage the best si^eeu- 
lations of philosophers. At present China is practically 
self-supporting; beyond the notorious opium, she imports 
comparatively little, when we consider her enormous extent 
and her population of 300,000,000. So far, also, China has 
been partitioned into numerous groups of distinct adminis¬ 
trative divisions, owning little relation to each other. So 
far the Chinese have been able to maintain to a great degree 
their old belief in their own superb superiority—except, 
perhaps, in naval warfare— to the puny remainder of the 
globe. But the fashion of things is already changing. 
Europeans are making steady progress in their work of pene¬ 
trating Chinese exclusiveness, and where the European, «ud 
above all the Englishman, enters, there follows the deluge. 
It is impossible that China should preserve her isolated 
characteristics in the face of a Eurojjean detenninaiiou to 
become intimate. The jealous dislike of foreign intrusion 
may continue for some time, but in the end the strangers 
will effect their purpose, and China will be completely open 
to European influences. It is not certain that these in- 
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fluenees will at first be altogether good; influences that 
depend in the first place upon commercial gains seldom are ; 
but it is certain that the result will be cliauges in the Chinese 
themselves. Only a month or two ago it was stated that 
the old abhoiTence of railways had broken down, and that a 
sample railway with all appertenances was to be sent out to 
China, to serve as a pattern upon wfiich the Celestials them¬ 
selves would be able to construct the railroads of their own 
country. This is a more important step than any that has 
been taken since the British Ambassador forced his way into 
Peking. It means, if carried into execution, the destruction 
of the old physical barriers between the various parts of the 
Chinese Empire, and the inevitable consequences of prompt 
communication—unity and combination. This is an ex¬ 
ample of the probable course of events; jealousy will prevent 
the employment of foreign workmen, but a specimen machine 
or engine will be purchased, and the clever hands of the 
most industrious people in the world will multiply the de¬ 
sign to supply the newly-recognised demand. With coal and 
metals at hand, cheap living, and simple habits, the Chinese 
may become a manufacturing nation of the first rank, and 
compete on favourable terms with England and America. 
The coal-fields of China are said to be the most extensive in 
the world, but they are as yet unworked. 

The action of Prance upon China through the southern 
Ijasses from Tonking will be another factor in the future pro¬ 
gress of the empire, and one of which it is hard to prognos¬ 
ticate the effects. But apart from any temporary delays 
which may be caused by the present ill-advised war in 
stirring up the old antipathy to us ‘ outer barbarians,’ the 
general course may be safely foreseen. China will come 
more and moi*e under European influences, will greatly ex¬ 
tend her commerce, and improve her internal organisation 
and supply her material needs, and we shall see a change 
come over the character and aims of the people. That the 
Chinese have held on their unchanging coui'se for half a 
dozen millenniums is no rebutment to this prospect. They 
have never until the present centiu*y come in contact with a 
higher civilisation than their own ; indeed, until an interval 
which appears absurdly short compared with the long vista 
of Chinese records, there was no higher civilisation for them, 
to come into contact with. Until within the last twenty 
years they have not accepted that contact in any fulness or 
intimacy. Even now the intercourse is very partial and 
restricted. But it has begun, and we know enough of the 
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spirit of European intercourse with inferior races to be con¬ 
vinced that it will not stop where it is. The beginning has 
been made, and the onward march is absolutely inevitable 
in spite of any efforts the Chinese may make. We believe 
that the onward march will be for the benefit of China, by 
bringing her at last within the family of the great civilised 
powers, and will be of incalculable service to the world by 
utilising and developing to the utmost the enormous internal 
resources of the Celestial Empire. 

There never was a moment at which it was more important 
to form just and accurate notions of the history, character, 
and policy of the Chinese, than at this time when the rulers 
of the French Republic have entered upon a contest with the 
Celestial Empire of which they hardly themselves know the 
cause, the motives, or the probable result. These considera¬ 
tions, however, appear to have no weight with the French 
Minister. He has learned nothing from the eminent Chinese 
scholars of the Institute, or from the long annals of the 
French Missionaries of the Faith, or from more recent 
political experience. His policy, as far as it is known to 
the Avorld, is blind and baseless, being founded on the as¬ 
sumption that the Chinese could be bullied and frightened 
into submission by demonstrations to which he does not 
venture to give the name of war. M. Ferry forgets that 
what is to France a mere incident of colonial adventiire, is 
to China a question of national independence and existence. 
It was perfectly evident, from the moment that the French 
effected the conquest of Annam and the occupation of 
Tonquin, in order to open the lied River, that questions of 
extreme difiiculty would arise on the boundary, and that 
China would not submit, without resistance, to the presence 
of so formidable a neighbour on her southern frontier, and 
in a province till now dependent on the Chinese Empire. 
From that moment a collision was inevitable. 

It would seem that the political situation of France is 
much better known at Pekin than the policy of the court 
of Pekin is known in Paris. The Chinese Ministers in 
Europe are shrewd observers of passing events. They are 
aware that the French Government is but an ephemeral 
creation, and that there are a thousand weighty reasons to 
dissuade the French nation from carrying on war on a great 
scale at a distance of twelve thousand miles from their own 
arsenuls. The French Minister has thus drifted into a 
position which is neither peace nor war, and it is the interest 
of the Chinese to prolong that state of things, even at some 
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risk to themselves, because as long as it lasts France is 
debarred from the exercise of belligerent rights over neutrals. 

We cannot foresee what will 1^ the termination of this 
singular contest, and we abstain from speculation as to 
the operations which may be contemplated by the French 
Admiral, when he has strength to execute them. But we 
must protest against the extraordinary strain M. Ferry 
has put upon the international law of reprisals. Not being 
authorised by the Constitution of France to declare war 
without the assent of the Chambers, the Government have 
sanctioned, under the name of reprisals, acts which are pure 
acts of war, and which in themselves constitute a state of 
war. Reprisals mean the seizure of a pledge for the satis¬ 
faction of a special demand for reparation, the pledge being 
restored when the reparation is made. But the furtive 
entrance of the I’rench vessels of war into the River Min, 
under colour of peace (for they saluted the Imperial flag 
after their arrival at Foochow), and the subsequent destruc¬ 
tion of the arsenal and of the forts at the mouth of the 
river, which were taken in reverse and were therefore com¬ 
paratively defenceless, are acts which nothing but an actual 
state of war can justify. No more formal declaration of war 
is needed by the Power assailed in such a manner j the fact 
speaks for itself. It used to be considered that orders to 
‘ burn, sink, and destroy ’ the vessels of another Power, 
not being a declared enemy, and before a declaration of 
war, were piratical. Moreover, a declaration of the in¬ 
tentions of the French Government is due to the rest of the 
world, and to neutral nations having enormous interests at 
stake, which are seriously compromised by these hostilities. 
The season is now too far advanced for any serious opera¬ 
tions to be undertaken in the present year in Northern 
China, which would require a much larger army than the 
French have as yet transported to the East. The occupation 
of Keelung simply involves the employment of a large 
garrison in the place, and it would be found that the island 
of Formosa is not more valuable to France than the island 
of Chusan was to ourselves, when we occupied and subse¬ 
quently evacuated it. 

These ravages on the coast, or even the occupation of one 
or two outlying islands, will have no effect on the heart of 
the Empire, though they will probably increase the irritation 
of the nation against foreigners to a dangerous degree. It 
must be confessed that the Chinese have small reason to 
form a high opinion of the political morality and the respect 
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for iatemational law of some members of the European 
family. They have been wantonly assailed, and in this 
instance no provocation at all proceeded Irom them. Their 
attitude has been purely defensive, and such it will probably 
continue to be. 

In conclusion we would only remind M. Ferry of a remark 
of the Duke of Wellington, well known in this country, 
when he declared in the House of Lords that nothing was 
more to be avoided by a great nation than ‘little wars.’ 
They are carried on with a peace establishment; they Avaste 
the resources of the country; they raise awkward questions 
with other Powers; and the results obtainable by such 
attacks on Tunis, Madagaseax’, and Tonquin bear no propor¬ 
tion at all to what they cost. The fabric of the Chinese 
Empire is too old and too vast to be shaken by a few depre¬ 
dations on the coast; it has survived far greater dangers, 
both internal and external; compared with the huge bulk 
of the Chinese nation, which is singularly united by race, 
by uniformity of customs, and by obedience to autliority, 
these are but the stings of an insect; and if France wore 
more deeply engaged in hostilities on a great scale in the 
far East, she might find in China the Mexico of the Ke- 
public. We trust that the mediation of some neutral Power, 
which China has repeatedly invoked xind Prance refused, 
may still settle the dispute, which is equally mischievous to 
France herself, to China, and to the commei’ce and peace of 
the world. 
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Aet. IX .—Family Memorials. Compiled by Anna W. 

Mekivale. (Printed for private circulation.) 1884. 

Qome account of a small volume of memorials of the 
^ Merivale family may perhaps not he uninteresting^ to 
a larger circle of readers than that of the relatives and 
friends to whom the record is addressed. The narrative, 
extending over nearly a century and a half, contains, like 
almost all similar compilations, many curious notices of 
events, of character, and of manners. Perhaps not one among 
a hundred historians, annalists, and memoir writers, has 
mentioned a circumstance or rumour of which Mr. Samuel 
Merivale is reminded by ‘ the reviving news of the surrender 
* of Quebec.’ ‘ Montcjalm’s death gives me the more pleasure 
‘ because he was, if I mistake not, the very Rogue that shot 
‘ the poor boy that was driving him from Tavistock to 
‘ Plymouth at the beginning of the War; for which crime he, 
‘ by his greatness, evaded the deserved Punishment.’ The 
story must have a foundation in fact, as the naiTator lived 
at Tavistock, both at the time when the alleged outrage was 
committed, and at the date of the letter which contains the 
statement. Why Montcalm shot the postboy is a subject of 
reasonable curiosity; but it would be still more interesting 
to learn whether such a crime could really be couimitlcd 
with impunity by a nobleman and an eminent military 
commander in the service of a Power with which England 
was then at war. There was at least one precedent for the 
execution of a member of the Legation from a friendly 
Court, who had murdered an English subject. 

Miss Merivale has displa 3 ’ed judgement and good taste in 
her treatment of a congenial subject. The literary and 
official distinction in later times of sevoi’al members of her 
fainilv reflects an interest on their ancestors. The founder, 
or first of the race whose life is recorded, was a favourable 
specimen of an unambitious and y^et cultivated class which 
is little known to ordinaiy students of the social history of 
the eighteenth centuiy. Provincial Dissenting ministers 
were fiir out of the range of Horace Walpole’s acquaintance. 
They are not meiitioned in the course of sixty years of 
correspondence by Mrs. Delauy, and thej' were unknown to 
Boswell. The great novelists of the time did justice to the 
clergy of high and low degree; but Dr. Primrose, Parson 
Abi’aham Adams, Yorick, and the Dr. Harrison of Fielding’s 
‘Amelia,’ were all ornaments of the Church of England. 
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The defect may perhaps be supplied in many volumes of 
Nonconformist hagiology, but theological biographies form 
a perishable branch of literature; and admiring disciples 
are bent on commemorating spiritual zeal and religious ortho¬ 
doxy rather than on recording secular habits and character¬ 
istics. 

The second half of the volume consists of extracts from 
the letters and diaries of Miss Merivale’s father, John Henry 
Merivale, Commissioner in the Court of Bankruptcy, who is 
remembered by some of the older generation as an agree¬ 
able member of society and an accomplished man of letters. 
Dean Merivale, who has given some assistance to his sister 
in her present task, quotes the statement of one of his own 
friends, that Mr. Merivale was the best-dressed man in 
London, and the opinion of another correspondent that he 
was the happiest of all persons known to the writer. At 
that time all Mr. Merivale’s twelve children were alive and 
thriving, and his three eldest sons had already attained high 
academic distinction. The father, who was a sound lawyer, 
but not a fluent or ready advocate, had succeeded but 
moderately in his profession, and he was disappointed in his 
reasonable hope of becoming a Master in Chanceiy. His 
intimate friend Denman had, when he was himself appointed 
Attorney-General, obtained, as he thought, from Lord 
Brougham for Mr. Merivale the reversion of the next ap¬ 
pointment but one. The promise was, for some unexplained 
reason, never performed; and Mr. Merivale’s chance of pro¬ 
motion by Brougham’s successors was probably weakened by 
his conversion in later years to Conservative opinions. His 
principal interest was in his literary undertakings, and he 
would probably have abandoned his professional career but 
for the judicious remonstrances of his wife and of some of his 
friends. He was, in his earlier days, a frequent contributor 
to the periodicals of the time; and he published two or 
three poems, since forgotten, which were so far successful 
that they paid their expenses. At a private school and at 
Cambridge he had acquired a respectable knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, and he was a good Italian scholar. His 
translations into verse from the Greek Anthology were 
justly praised; and he published a creditable version of 
Schiller’s lyrical poems, having learned German, with the 
aid of one of his daughters, at the age of sixtj’. At one time 
he was inclined to undei’take the modest and laborious task 
of writing a history of Devonshire, but he received insufiicient 
encouragement from the publishers. 
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It is less surprising that they also threw cold water 
on a project of writing a Life of his grandfather, Samuel 
Merivale, who has consequently waited for a printed bio¬ 
graphy tiU now. Mr. Merivale was not deterred by the 
opinion of the publishers from compiling memoirs of his 
ancestor which ‘ extended to three thick and closely written 
‘ volumes, the writing remarkably small, neat and correct, 

‘ and the ink not as yet much faded. They w'ould fill 
‘ certainly not less than three bulky octavos in print.’ The 
scale of the undertaking was too large, and the labour must 
have been enormous. As Mr. Merivale says, ‘ he [the grand- 
‘ father] had only one failing that I know of, that of writing 
^ all he did write in shorthand.’ The materials at the 
disposal of his biographer were abundant, for he left several 
volumes of letters, fifteen hundred sermons, ‘ theological and 
‘ philosophical commonplaces, tracts and essays.’ ‘ With 
‘ materials so ample,’ says Mr. Merivale in a letter to his 
friend Dr. Hodgson, ‘ for the history of my grandfather’s 

* mind, for other history his quiet, retired, unostentatious 

* life had none, why not so interweave the history of one’s 
‘ own thoughts and prospects on a variety of the most in- 
‘ toresting subjects, as to form the prettiest specimen of 
‘ authetei’obiography extant ? ’ The objection of the pub¬ 
lishers to wliom he offered the woi-k, that Samuel Merivale 
only corresponded ‘ with provincial acquaintance among 
‘ the Dissenters, obscure men in an obscure corner of the 
‘ counti'y, though in many cases well-educated andj intelli- 
‘ gent,’ was not inconsistent with the biographer’s belief that 
the correspondence ‘ might serve to illustrate the social 
‘ life of the middle of the last century.’ His plan has now 
been to a certain extent completed by the pious care of his 
daughter. The fifteen hundred sermons, the tracts, and the 
commonplace books are finally remitted to oblivion, and even 
the few letters which are preserved are not communicated to 
the outer woidd. In the collection of family reminiscences 
it is better to be chary than jjrofuse. 

The name of Merivale, spelt in nine different ways, is 
found in the parish registers of Middleton Cheney, in North¬ 
amptonshire, in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Herman Merivale, a highly competent inquirer, thought 
that the original name was the French Merveille, or Mer- 
ville, and that Andrew Marvel’s name was originally the 
same. Samuel Merivale, born in 1715, was the son of John 
Merivale, a small tradesman at Northampton, who died 
while Samuel was still under age. His mother and her 
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brother, a Baptist minister at Kettering, wished to bring 
him up in the straitest sect of Calvinism ; but at the age of 
fourteen the boy left the Baptist meeting for the congrega¬ 
tion of the celebrated Presbyterian, Dr. Doddridge, who had 
established at Northampton an academy for training Non¬ 
conformist ministers. At sixteen the young convert, * being 
‘ bent on a studious life, and a preparation for the ministry, 
‘ gained the very difficult point of being brought up at his 
* (Dr. Doddridge’s) feet, instead of being taken under the 
‘ pati’onage of my Uncle Brine, and educated at free cost 
‘ at the most rigid of the two Independent Academies in 
‘ London.’ Under his new teacher he received an education 
which included a knowledge of French and Latin, though 
he seems not to have learned Greek. He made himself 
agreeable in the local society, ‘playing on the flute and 
‘ making verses; ’ and he formed an attachment to a Miss 
Betsy Bottrell, who was somewhat higher than himself in 
the social scale. Her family not unreasonably objected to 
her marriage with a suitor who had been appointed, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Doddridge, as stated minister to a 
Presbyterian congregation at Sleaford on a stipend of 30?. 
a year. Out of his modest income he assisted his mother 
and her second husband, a Baptist minister of the name cf 
Rogers, who were in straitened circumstances. The disap¬ 
pointment of his hopes induced him to accept a call from 
another congregation in the town of Tavistock. He travelled 
to Devonshire, after the fashion of the time, on horseback, 
lodging by the way for the most part at the houses of 
Dissenting ministers, and riieeting with no misliaps, though 
he was sorely dismayed at the mountainous character of the 
country about Bath. A hundi’ed years later ho would pro¬ 
bably have felt and expressed sincere admiration of the gentle 
beauty of western scenery. 

He was perhaps oppressed during his joiu-ney by the pro¬ 
spect of an examination by a Board of sternly orthodox 
ministers at Exeter. His anxiety was the more natural 
because he already inclined to Arian, and even to Unitarian, 
opinions; but, as Miss Merivale observes, in language which 
may perhaps lie borrowed from her father, ‘ the fact seems 
‘ to be that the principles of religious liberty to which the 
‘ Nonconformist ministers were pledged forbade them to 
‘ look as narrowly as they might personally wish into the 
‘ views of those who offered themselves for the ministry, 

‘ and that there was some mutual elasticity in the under- 
‘ standing between the examiners and their candidates.’ It 
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is also possible that rigid orthodoxy could not be secured in 
return for stipends of 30Z. or 45 Z. a year. The elasticity, or, 
as it is called by another theological school, the economy 
of reserving doctrines which are not acceptable to the 
audience, was consistently practised by Samuel Merivale, 
when long afterwards he became theological tutor in a Non¬ 
conformist institution at Exeter. He tells Dr. Priestley 
that he had encouraged the senior pupils ‘ to examine every 
‘ controversial point with all possible freedom and impar- 

* tiality as well as seriousness j but even to them I don’t 
‘ think it always necessary to declare my own sentiments, 

* and choose rather to propose queries and start doubts and 
‘ difficulties, when I think them mistaken and over-confident, 
‘ than to make dogmatic assertions.’ 

The orthodox or Trinitarian inquisitors, who by a con¬ 
venient ‘ mutual elasticity ’ approved of the Unitarian can¬ 
didate, must have contributed to the strangely complete 
revolution which took jilaci; in the doctrines of the English 
Presbyterian Churches. In the middle, and perhaps to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Scotch and English 
Presbyterians were closely united iu doctrine and practice. 
Prom that time they began to diverge ; or rather the Scotch 
Kirk, and the bodies which seceded from it on questions of 
discipline maintained the orthodox Calvinistic doctrine, 
while the system of Church government in England was 
gradually relaxed; and all the congregations, except perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of the Scottish Border, ultimately 
becaine Unitarians. As early as the time of his settlement 
at Tavistock, Samuel Merivale expressed in a private letter 
the opinion that ‘ it is the congregation rather than the 
‘ neighbouring ministers who have a right to be satisfied 
‘ iu these things; and I cannot but think that the Exeter 
‘ ministers assume an authority not belonging to them, when 
‘ they insist on any declaration of my sentiments at all.’ It 
is evident that, according to the old Presbyterian standards, 
the young minister of Tavistock was a schismatic in dis¬ 
cipline, as well as a heretic in doctrine. Some years after¬ 
wards he denounces as ‘ malcontents ’ those who wished 
to revive the old Presbyterian orthodoxy:— 

‘ Why must they needs have the doctrines of the Assembly’s Cate¬ 
chism pi’cached to them now, when none of their ministers for many 
scores of years had ever preached them ? A fine time I should have 
of it, indeed, to be called to satisfy them of my belief of those doc - 
trines. I woiild as soon subscribe the articles of Pope Pius' creed asthe 
answers in that catechism relating to the Trinity, Original Sin, Justifi- 
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cation, &c. ... As to any particular doctrines that may be admired 
on one side, and disliked on the other, the less that is said about them 
perhaps the better.’ 

An instructive account of the same change among the Eng¬ 
lish Presbyterians may be found in the ‘ Life of Frederick 
‘ Denison Maurice.’ His father, a conscientious Presby¬ 
terian minister, and zealous Unitarian dogmatist, traced his 
spiritual descent to orthodox ancestors. Samuel Merivale 
held himself exempt from obligation to hold any definite 
doctrine, except the Christianity which he might himself 
deduce from the Bible. It is not a little remarkable that 
notwithstanding his claim to absolute liberty of opinion, he 
was earnest in the discharge of his ministerial duties, and 
as far as possible removed from the position of a free¬ 
thinker, in the sense in which the term was used by his 
contemporaries. He probably entertained no doubts of the 
infallibility of Scripture. 

The thrift which was practicable in a small country town 
in the middle of the last century suggests feelings of respect 
and almost of envy. Mr. Merivale’s sole income to the time 
of his marriage consisted of his stipend of 451. a year, out 
of which he paid by instalments a debt of more than 1001., 
for which he had made himself liable on account of his 
mother. In the published correspondence there is no, indi¬ 
cation of squalid poverty and no trace of discontent. At 
that time and place the virtues of ‘ plain living and high 
‘ thinking ’ still existed in combination, for Mr. Merivale 
cultivated through life intellectual interests, and he found 
it natural to share the literary tastes and fashions of the 
day. When he afterwards became the possessor of a 
handsome competence, he unfeiguedly regretted the change 
in his circumstances, because the management of his property 
caused him a certain amount of trouble. During the con¬ 
tinuance of his poverty he enjoyed on fit occasions the 
copious hospitality of the richer members of his flock. 
Dining at one of their houses he found ‘ a very elegant 
‘ entertainment,’ which was certainly substantial and abun¬ 
dant. ‘ A Leg of Mutton boil’d, a Turkey very nicely roasted, 
* a cheek of Pork, delicate mince pies, an Apple Pye and 
‘ Gloucestershire cheese, several sorts of Pickles, and a variety 
‘ of other Sauce. After dinner there was Brandy and Rum, and 
‘ three sorts of Wine, and a noble Bowie of Arrack punch.’ 
An ‘ innocent game at cards ’ followed, and ‘ at Tea there 
‘ was some of the richest Sweetmeat Cake I ever tasted.’ 
At six the guest retired, conviva saiur, * to Mr. Lacy’s, 
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* where I supped; the rest of the week I spent mostly at 

* home reading “The Universal History.*” 

On his first arrival at Tavistock Mr. Merivale had been 
received in the house of a tradesman, Mr. Hillow, ‘ a rich 
‘ old humourist—who is, indeed, at the head of the meeting, 

‘ but of such a temper, as no one ever did, or can please long 

* together.* There was happily, ‘ under the tyrannical govern- 

* ment of an Aunt and Uncle, the crabbed old Gentleman 

* above mentioned, a sensible, sweet, good-natured, merry, 
‘little creature,’ whom Mr. Merivale ^benevolently visited 
every day ‘ to abate the rigour of her confinement.’ Though 
her face was ‘ pi'etty much disfigured by Small Pox,* the lady 
had ‘ many charms,’ and a correspondence began under the 
romantic names of Pidelio and Charissa. After a short time 
Fidelio ‘ made a discovery to her of an ardent, tender, and 
‘ respectful passion,* but it seems that his narrow circum¬ 
stances delayed for three or four years the completion of 
their happiness. It was above all things necessary that he 
should clear off the debt which he had voluntarily incurred; 
and he confessed that he could not in less than five years 
save lOOZ. out of his income of 45 Z. His letters to Charissa 
seem to imply that the lovers were engaged, and she was 
probably interested in hearing how he had ‘ spent the after- 
‘ noon pleasantly enough at Rosalinda’s.’ The town of 
Tavistock then wore ‘an unusual face of gaiety. . . . We 
‘ have prodigious numbers of French,’ who must have been 
prisoners of war, ‘that line our streets and walks, and 
‘ Ladies in abundance that dress as well as they are able to 
‘ attract their regards; nor is there scarce a servant girl or 
‘ a labourer’s daughter but can boast of her Gallants among 
‘ the Monsieurs or the souldiers.’ Perhaps Montcalm may 
have been one of the Monsieurs. 

In course of time the tyrannical Hillow died, and Oharissa’s, 
otherwise Miss Shellabeer’s, brother consented to the mar¬ 
riage, the lady bringing a handsome fortune of 800Z. Mr. 
Shellabeer let a cottage to the young couple at the rentof 6Z. for 
house and gai’den. In 1859 their circumstances were entirely 
changed by the death of Mrs. Merivale’s first cousin, Mr. 
Hillow, a rich attorney at Bideford. As he left no will, 
Mr. Shellabeer inherited the landed property, and the person¬ 
alty was divided between the brother and sister. Mrs. Meri¬ 
vale’s share amounted to 10,000Z., and her children after¬ 
wards succeeded to the remainder. Mr. Merivale was at 
first greatly troubled by the accession of, fortune, though 
he admits that there may be some advantage in providing 
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for his children, and being enabled to help poor relations. 
Otherwise ‘ we wanted for nothing before, and were perhaps 

* as well contented in our Circumstances as most of our 
^ neighbours. Nor can I think the odds between threescore 
‘ and three hundred Pounds a year of any great Account with 

* respect to the real Enjoyment of Life.’ ‘ How,’ he after¬ 
wards complains, ‘ am I likely to groan under the additional 
‘ load of lumber ! ’ The next-of-kin got rid of a portion of 
the lumber by a form of extravagance which is only now 
beginning to be obsolete. It was thought proper to spend 
on the funeral from 400Z. to 500i., or teu years’ purchase of 
Mr. Merivale’s professional income. He rejoiced that Mr. 
^hellabeer’s ‘dispositions were conformable’ to his own. 
‘How unhappy should 1 be if he were disposed to act the 

‘ curmudging! but there was no danger of this.’ The funeral 
ceremony seems to have been performed at the church, for, 
in addition t® ‘ eight Gentlemen of the town. People of the 
‘ best fashion, intimate Friends, and considerable Clients of 
‘ the Deceased,’ ‘ the mad Parson of the Parish and his Curate, 

* Mr. L. and Mr. C., with the Apothecary, received Hatbands 
‘ and belts of the best silk that could be got, and each is to 
‘ have a ring.’ Mr. L., the mad parson, who was to preach 
a funeral sermon on the next Sunday, and Mr. C., are dis¬ 
tinguished as being the only clergymen who are mentioned 
in the memoir. Mr. Merivale’s numerous correspondents 
were almost all, like himself, Dissenting ministers, and his 
lay friends apparently belonged to his own denomination. 
It may be doubted whether social jealousy was then as 
active among Nonconformist ministers, as in later times; 
but they and the clergy, if not their respective congrega¬ 
tions, apparently lived side by side, like animals of different 
species grazing in the same held, almost unconscious of one 
another’s existence. Even their common antipathy to new 
intruders into the ecclesiastical fold, such as Wesley and 
Whitfield, led to no concert or unity of action. A friend 
and correspondent of Mr. Merivale urges him to accept a 
call to Exeter, ‘ to support a congregation that has subsisted 
‘ since the glorious Revolution of 1688—yea, to prevent it 
‘ from being shipwrecked by Methodism and Antinomianism. 

‘ Here’s a prig just out of his shell that reads and prays to a 
‘ parcel of weak, hot-headed Enthusiasts that would palnr 

* such an one as Dyer or Kenimore upon us. Could he 

* carry his point, I should expect to see Whitfield in the 
‘ Pulpit.’ 

Professed scholars who had enjoyed greater advantages of 
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study and of literary intercourse might have regarded with 
surprise the active intellectual curiosity of an obscure Non¬ 
conformist Minister residing in a petty provincial town. 
Among the books which Mr. Merivale criticises in his letters, 
or which he has occasion to lend or borrow, are the works 
of Berkeley and of Bolingbroke, and some of the dialogues 
of Plato in an English version. He greatly admired Vol¬ 
taire, though he was dissatisfied with ‘ Candide.’ Voltaire’s 
‘ “ Six Discourses in Verse ” seem to be an imitation of 
* Pope’s “ Ethic Epistles,” but I am persuaded ’tis not in 
‘ the power of Voltaire to equal them, nor, indeed, in the 
‘ power of any Mortal living.’ The writer justly held that 
the poetry of Frederick the Great was inferior to that-of 
Voltaire; and he was disgusted with the disrespectful way 
in which the king mentioned his own father and grand¬ 
father. He feared that Frederick ‘ must be ranked among 
‘ the Half-thinkers or Minute Philosophers (as Berkeley 
‘ after Cicero calls them).’ With Rousseau Mr. Merivale 
would have sympathised more heartily than with Voltaire. 
He had during all his life ‘ had a strong inclination to the 
‘ levelling scheme,’ and he thought that in a perfect state 
‘ our necessary prerequisite must be throwing down of all 
‘ Distinctions between man and man, and the enjoying all 
‘ things in common, as the first Christians in Judsea did 
‘ for some time.’ The variety of his literai’y tastes is proved 
by his appreciation of works of genius of the most dissimilar 
kinds. In two successive letters he mentions ‘ Tristram 
‘ Shandy ’ with pleasure, and Butler’s ‘ Analogy ’ with 
warmer approval. The author of fifteen hundred sermons, 
ai\d of whole volumes of theological letters and essays, de¬ 
serves no little credit for the wide range of his intellectual 
interests. In middle life he endeavoured to learn Greek 
with the aid of his little daughter, who naturally acquired a 
knowledge of nouns and verbs more quickly than himself; but 
probably the experiment was not successful. The principal 
events of his after life were the death of his wife and of his 
little daughter, to whom he was passionately attached. His 
unwillingness to introduce into his home a stepmother to 
the son who was his only remaining child yielded to a 
romantic revival of his attachment to the Betsy Bottrell to 
his youth, now Mrs. Manning, a widow with an only son. 
Samuel Merivale died at Exeter iu 1771, after a usefiil and 
happy life. He is described by his grandson and biographer, 
John Herman Merivale (and, as Miss Merivale truly sajrs, 
the description would apply equally well to the writer), as 
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* somewhat above the middle stature, inclined, especially 

* towards the later part of his life, to corpulence, of a smooth 
‘ and fresh complexion, and with an expression of features 
‘ the most remarkably benign, conciliatory, and attractive.’ 

At the time of Samuel Merivale’s death, his son John 
Merivale, who was professedly studying for the ministry, 
had become engaged to Ann Katenkamp, daughter of an 
Exeter merchant of German birth. The only impediment 
to the marriage, which took place as soon as John Merivale 
came of age, was the condition imposed by his uncle, 
Mr. Shellabeer, that he should complete his theological 
studies, and become a minister of his sect. Mr. Merivale, 
according to the statement of his wife, ‘ feeling a disinclina- 
‘ tion to enter the ministry, asserted his right to freedom of 
‘ choice in a matter of so much importance to himself; 
‘ which w'as opposed with ranch warmth and pertinacity by 

* Mr. Shellabeer, who was never known voluntarily to give 
^ up a point he had once resolved on.’ The difficulty was 
after a time removed by the death of the obstinate uncle, 
and by succession to his considerable fortune. John Meri¬ 
vale never entered any profession or business, and he seems 
to have shrunk from the society to which he might have 
naturally belonged. On a small property which he bought 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter, he built the pleasant resi¬ 
dence of Barton Place, which was afterwards occupied by 
himself and his descendants. A short account by his wife 
of herself and her family affords a glimpse of conditions 
of life still more unfamiliar than the experiences of an 
English Nonconformist minister. Her grandfather was 
a Calvinist minister at Bremen, who died, leaving his family 
almost without resources, in 1725. His widow thought it 
prudent to accept an offer made by a distant relative of her 
husband, living in a German town of which the name is 
not mentioned, to provide employment for her eldest son, 
Herman; and the boy, though only eight years old, con¬ 
curred voluntarily in the arrangement. On his arrival at 
his destination the poor child found himself treated as a 
menial, except that he was allowed to attend school with 
the sons of the family. His only friend, the driver of the 
Bremen stage waggon, who had brought him from home, 
caused his dismissal by remonstrating with his employer on 
his unkindness. On his way home the boy accidentally fell 
in with another distant relative, who fortunately disliked 
his former master, and undertook to supply his place. In 
the house of his new benefactor be continued his education. 
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and acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of business, 
until at the age of fourteen he was invited to seek his 
fortune in England by a friend of his father who had lefb 
Bremen many years before. His third and final patron was 
no other than Mr. Baring, the founder of the wide-spread 
and powerful English family which bears his name. Young 
Hatenkamp gradually rose to the position of chief clerk in Mr. 
Baring’s establishment at Exeter, and at a comparatively 
early age he engaged in business on his own account. 

Mrs. Merivale follows in detail the varying fortunes of his 
brothers and his sons. One of his half-brothers, to whom 
Herman Eiatenkamp had given a place in his own counting- 
house, left him to pick up a scanty subsistence as a wandering 
musician in Holland. His musical gifts were probably not 
appreciated in Devonshire, for Mr. Samuel Merivale remarks 
with contemptuous complacency that there were not two 
such toys (as fiddles) to be found in the county. Having 
been temporarily reclaimed from his vagrant life, he once 
more left home to embark as a common sailor on board an 
Indiaman, and on arriving in India he left the ship and was 
never heard of again. His family heard that the captain 
had wished him to join his musical band, but he replied 
that he would be a fiddler to no man, that he had hired 
himself as a sailor, and that no one had a right to require 
from him any other duty. The eldest son and second Her¬ 
man Katenkamp, after many changes of occupation, became 
English Consul at Messina, and afterwards at a Spanish 
port. His fortune devolved, after the death of his widow, 
on his nephew, John Henry Merivale. In 1853 Mi\ Herman 
Merivale visited Bremen, and inquired whether there were 
any traces of the Katenkamp family. He found that a single 
lady of the name had died a few years before, and that there 
was another branch within the territory of the city. The 
histoiy of another of Miss Katenkamp’s brothers throws a 
curious and painful light on the administrative practices 
which were possible towards the close of the American 
war. George Katenkamp was sent by his father to Genoa, 
that he might act as partner or agent in Italy for the Exeter 
firm; but he disliked business, and, after falling for a time 
into dissipated habits, he bought a commission in the Hoyal 
Foot Guards. In the year 1781 he became entitled to the 
rank of Brevet-Major by raising a company at his own 
expense. While he was priding himself on his success, he 
received orders to embark with his company for Cape Coast 
Castle, being joined by another company under the command 
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of a Captain Mackenzie. It was useless to remonstrate 

X inst his employment on obscure service in a deadly 
late ; but the worst was to come. Before he embarked 
at Portsmouth an order came from the War Office that each 
of the companies should leave behind them sixty men to be 
drafted into other regiments, and should take in their stead 
an equal number of convicts from the hulks in the Thames. 
Some of the convicts joined in a petition to have the order 
changed to a sentence of death; and the Major and Captain 
applied in turn for the reversal of the official decision. The 
two commanding officers, when they landed in Ireland on their 
way, fought a duel, in which both were slightly wounded; but 
no reconciliation followed. The convicts, xmder the lead of 
one of their number who had been tried twenty times at the 
Old Bailey, had already begun preparations for scuttling the 
ship, when the plot was discovered and the ringleaders hanged. 
Within two or three weeks of their arrival at Cape Coast 
Castle, nearly two-thirds of the two companies, including 
Major Katenkamp, died. Captain Mackenzie survived, and 
amassed a considerable fortune; but, having blown one of 
his soldiers from the mouth of a cannon, he was brought in 
chains to England, and condemned to death. His sentence 
was commuted on condition of perpetual exile, and he went 
to Constantinople, where he was killed in a duel. By pre¬ 
serving such episodes family memorials sometimes become 
valuable contributions to history. A more commonplace 
illustration of the manners of the time was furnished by 
another of Miss Xatenkamp’s brothers, who at on early age 
drank himself to death. She had no reason to regret the 
household which she left for a marriage which proved to be 
prosperous and happy. 

John Merivale, the only son of Samuel, was a highly 
creditable member of a class which is now becoming almost 
as rare as that to which his father had belonged. His 
fortune and education might have entitled him to aspire to 
a rank somewhat above that of the smaller provincial gentry; 
but he was retiring in his habits, and, if he had wished to 
take part in local public business, his nonconformity might 
perhaps have stood in his way. George III. is supposed to 
have said that the happiest condition of English life was that 
of a gentleman just below the rank of a Justice of the Peace. 
Mr. Merivale exactly satisfied the king’s description. If he 
had lived in a remote rural district he might ^ve been an 
eligible neighbour to Mr. Shandy; but the proximity of a 
county town, and, in later years, residence in a London 
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suburb, interfered with absolute seclusion. The minor 
fjentry, who were indeijendent of professions and trades, 
have been in great measure bought out and led to migrate 
into towns; but perhaps they may have successors of a 
somewhat different position, who still take an interest in 
that ‘ rational and elevated Conversation which is generally 
* suffered to be lost in Oblivion and Forgetfulness.’ In the 
same letter to his wife, Mr. Merivale tells her that he looks 
forward ‘ with pleasing anticipation to the “ Feasts of Reason 
‘ “and the Flow of Soul,” which, I think, we may expect the 
‘ enjoyment of from the society of the little Circle of our im- 
‘ proving friendships.’ Mrs. Merivale, on a visit to her 
brother Herman in Gower Street, then in the outskirts of 
London, writes to her husband that ‘we do not dine till five; 

‘ and I am not yet reconciled to this new mode of living, 

‘ though I acknowledge the convenience of doing in this 
‘ respect as others do.’ Her granddaughter has a vivid 
recollection of Mrs. Merivale in her later days, with ‘a 
‘ slightly formal and old-fashioned “ abord,” her cap with 
‘ sober ribbons, and the short curls of light artificial hair 
‘ (so generally worn by old ladies of that daj') descending 
‘ from under it.’ The Dean of Ely supplies from personal 
recollection a corresponding portrait of his grandfather:— 

‘Dark brown bobwig and pigtail (I think), ruddy brown coat (cut¬ 
away, and with standing collar), and waistcoat with shirt-frill, black 
emallclothes and dark Avorstcd stockings and buckled shoes (indoors). 
Hessian boots for walking and driving; no stick, and still less an 
umbrella ; hat low, and rather broad-brimmed. I still remember the 
very aged horse on which he used to ride (circ. 1814), and on which I 
was often taken uncasil}’’ en croupe, tvhich bore originally the name of 
Lightfoot, afterwards changed to Sprightly, out of tenderness to the 
fame of the great Biblical commentator.’ 

Mr. Merivale, notvvithstauding his early distaste for the 
Dissenting ministry, continued through life to be, like his 
father, a Unitarian. The Katenkamp family had joined the 
same sect soon after their arrival in England. Mr. Merivale 
‘ was a sturdy conscientious Dissenter of the old school; 

‘ combining an absolute hoiror of Radicalism and disloyalty, 

‘ as some of the old “ Church and State ” Dissenters did in 
‘ those days.’ When the Unitarian minister at Exeter once 
preached a Jacobinical sermon, Mr. Merivale withdrew for a 
time from the meeting and held a conventicle in his own 
house. His freedom from sectarian prejudice may be inferred 
from his sending his son to be a pupil of a Mr. Barrington 
who was Vicar of Chudleigh. A sister of his wife’s was 
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married to Mr. Hole, a clergyman of good fortune and some 
literary pretensions; and through an acquaintance which 
began with their children, Mr. and Mrs. Merivale formed a 
close intimacy with the family of Dr. Drury, the well-known 
head-master of Harrow, who had an estate and residence at 
Dawlish. Mrs. Merivale’s autobiography contains a series of 
touching accounts of the deaths of several of her young 
children. Of two surviving daughters one died unmarried. 
Her sister married Mr. Mallet, son of M. Mallet du Pan, 
well known in the early part of the French Revolution as a 
constitutional royalist. A son of the marriage, the Bt. Hon. 
Sir Louis Mallet, after holding other positions in the public 
service, succeeded Herman Merivale as Under Secretary of 
State for India. The only son who arrived at maturity, 
John Henry Merivale, married a daughter of Dr. Drury. A 
sketch has already been given of his uneventful career. His 
diaries have an interest of a different kind from that of the 
memoirs and letters of his grandfather. Novelty and 
familiaiity of recorded manners and customs are almost 
equally attractive in a biography. 

Tlie change of manners in the two generations which 
intervened seems to have been greater than the difference 
'of thought and language between the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the present time. If the result of the 
comparison is not illusory, the modern character of those 
who were young in the days of the Regency is the more re¬ 
markable because political material and change has, in the 
later period, been far more rapid and more complete. Some 
allowance must be made for the gradual elevation in social 
rank of the descendants of the Northampton tradesman and 
the Tavistock Unitarian minister, though Samuel Merivale 
was as far removed from illiterate vulgarity as his accom¬ 
plished grandson. When the young barrister settled in 
London, and when he married, the old aristocratic consti¬ 
tution was apparently in full vigour, and stage-coaches 
supplied the ordinary means of locomotion. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the real or supposed political 
anomalies which have since disappeared, or the benefits of 
railways and steamboats, of cheap postage, of repealed taxes, 
of abolished restrictions on trade, and of other improvements 
which have long served as commonplaces for popular de- 
claimers. It is nevertheless certain that the lawyer or man 
of letters of sixty years ago would find himself more at 
home in a drawing-room of the present time than his grand¬ 
father or perhaps his father would have felt in the sodeiy 
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which his descendant frequented in the early part of the 
century. John Henry Merivale was fortunate in his as 80 > 
ciates at St. John’s College, Cambridge, some of whom 
became his friends for life. The most intimate and one of 
the most constant was Mr. Denman, afterwards a peer and 
Lord Chief Justice. Another contemporary was Mr. Tenny¬ 
son, who will be remembered as Lord Tennyson’s father; 
Harry and Benjamin Druiy, sons of Dr. Drury, formed a part 
of the'same circle. Mr. Hodgson, the friend of Lord Byron, 
who became Provost of Eton, was two or three years younger. 
As a Dissenter Mr. Merivale was unable to take a degree, 
and, if his biographer is not misinformed, to enter the final 
examination. The Dean of Ely, if he has approved the 
statement, is not likely to bo mistaken on a point of 
academic practice ; but in his own time Dissenters, though 
they were still excluded from University degrees, often took 
honours at Cambridge. Another explanation might be found 
in the determination both of Merivale and of Denman to 
abandon the distasteful study of mathematics. Both of 
them lived to see their own want of University distinction 
supplied, probably with higher satisfaction to themselves, in 
the next generation. 

The representatives of the Merivale family appear, by a 
not uncommon reaction, to have habitually deserted the 
political opinions in which they had been brought up. It 
was probably under the influence of Denman that Merivale 
gave a vote, which must have been a faggot vote, as he had 
certainly no property in Middlesex, ‘ in the cause of liberty ’ 
for Byng and Burdett. The only remarkable incident of 
the day which the diarist notices is that, for want of a horse 
or of a I’iding-dress, the supporter of liberty went down to 
Brentford on the polling day ‘ in one. of the baronet’s five 
‘ hundred coaches.’ It might perhaps be even now an ad¬ 
vantage if democratic agitation were confined to candidates 
who could aftbrd to have five hundred coaches. Fifteen 
years later Mr. Merivale shared the alarm, now almost for¬ 
gotten, which was not withmrt reason excited by the queen’s 
trial. It is interesting to be reminded that moderate and 
intelligent politicians then apprehended the establishment 
of ‘ a military government backed by all the power of the 

* Holy Alliance.’ As Mr. Merivale justly remarks: * We 
‘ are certainly not ripe for such a revolution, and the 

* w'hole proceeding seems pregnant with the overthrow of 

* the Brunswick dynasty.’ Denman, who, with excusable 
enthusiasm, believed that his injured client was necessarily 
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innocent, told his friend that he was impressed with a very 
high opinion' of the queen’s mascnline sense as well as 
spirit. He says: ‘ She seems born to command, and cal- 
‘ culated to prove that kings and princes are of a different 
‘ race of beings from mere ordinary mortals.’ At a later 
period, reading over calmly the report of the trial, Mr. 
Merivale satisfied himself both of the guilt of the queen 
and that there were grave errors of judgement in the con¬ 
duct of her case by Brougham and Denman. In 1819 Dr. 
Baillie, brother-in-law of Mr. Denman, told him that the 
king, who died in the following jear, ‘ bade as fair for life 

* as any man could do at the age of eighty, and was happier 

‘ than any man in his dominions.’ ‘ I asked whether there 
‘ is any intellectual enjoyment ? “ That of the most joyous 

* “imagination.” Is he conscious of his rank? Does he 
‘ know that he is a sovereign ? Implied afBrmatively, but I 
‘ must ask no more questions.’ An anecdote of George III. 
of earlier date is characteristic of both persons concerned. 
Lord Northington, when Master of the Rolls, asked permis¬ 
sion of the king to hold morning instead of evening sittings. 
The king, objecting as usual to any change of custom, asked 
the reason of the application. Lord Northington replied 
that the existing practice went against his conscience, for, 
being in the habit of getting drunk in the afternoon, he 
could not answer for the justice of his decisions. ‘This is 
‘ one of the Chancellor’s stories, who says he had it from 
‘ the old king, who used to relate it as a proof of his (Lord 
‘ Northington’s) scrupulous honesty.’ It seems not to have 
occurred to the king that the Master of the Rolls might 
with equal honesty have kept himself sober till the day’s 
sitting was over. Mr. Merivale, though he had little inter¬ 
course with Lord Eldon, always speaks of him in a kindly 
spirit. Having written a pamphlet in support of one of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s measures for improving penal legislation, 
Mr. Merivale heard himself violently attacked in the House 
of Lords by Lord Ellcnborough. ‘ The Chancellor, though 
‘ an opponent, and though his arguments appeared to nio 
‘ most particularly weak and futile, spoke, as ho always 
‘ does, like a gentleman, and, without specifying anybody, 
‘ attributed in general terms the most honourable and dis- 
‘ interested motives to all who had brought the question 
‘ forward, either in debate or publication.’ In 1827, when 
Lord Liverpool’s Government was broken up, Mr. Merivale 
says, * I saw the poor old Chancellor in his private room, and 
‘ congratulated him on his release from toil, thinking it 
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‘ would be far more soothing to his spirit to treat it as an 
‘ entirely voluntary act, and one of his own honest seeldng, 
‘ than to affect to treat him as a victim, and bewail his 
‘ retirement. He did not seem much disposed, however, to 
‘ relish this view of the matter, and, in talking of the pain 
‘ it gives him to leave the Court, he actually shed tears.’ 
Lord Eldon’s disappointment at his exclusion a few months 
afterwards from the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet was prob¬ 
ably still more severe. 

The diary contains few notices of political personages. As 
an author and scholar Mr. Merivale naturally associated 
with some of the principal writers and men of letters of his 
time; and his connexion and intimacy with Mr. Henry 
Drury led to a temporary acquaintance with Byron. During 
a visit to Harrow, as early as 1802, he ‘ had the honour of 
‘ hearing Lord Byron read his lesson in the Latin Grammar.* 
In 1814 Lord Byron, addressing him as ‘My dear Merivale,’ 
compliments him on his poem of ‘ Boncesvaux.’ When he 
afterwards read Moore’s ‘Life of Byron’ he found that 
almost every page called up some old association. ‘ The 
‘ mention made of my own name, though in two or three 
‘ passages only, is extremelj’^ gratifying, the more so as 
‘ Frank Hodgson always assured me that Byron had a sin- 
‘ cere regard for me, and these passages, I think, prove 
‘ it.’ At one of their few meetings, Scott told ‘ inimitably 
‘ well ’ a horrible legendary story. On another occasion 
Sheridan was ‘very entertuining during his second bottle. 
‘ His third made him quite a bore and a sot.’ When 
Byron entertained Denman and others at Henry Drury’s 
veith anecdotes of his intrigues, Merivale, and probably the 
rest of the audience, ‘potently doubted their veracity.’ 
Among other celebrated or notorious persons whom he 
encountered in the course of his life was Irving, then at the 
highest point of his brief popularit}'. When he first heard 
Irving preach, he thought that he had never seen the ‘ com- 
‘ bination of all the qualities of an orator in such high 
‘ perfection: force of imagery equal to Jeremj’’ Taylor, flow 
‘ of words &c. resembling Barrow, enthusiasm exerted in 
‘ the cause of piety and virtue, entire truth and sincerity, 
‘ were among the excellencies of the youthful preacher.’ On 
a second or third visit there wei’e ‘ no great faults, but 
‘ less of splendour to redeem them; ’ and a meeting with 
Irving at Basil Montagu’s house seems to have dissi¬ 
pated the' remains of the original illusion. Irving * received 
‘ us as if he were maitre ePhStely and took the visit entirely 
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* to himself.* He confessed that he had scarcely ■ read a 
syllable of Byron’s ‘ Vision of Judgment,* which he had de¬ 
nounced by name from his pulpit. * I did not see enough 

* of him to form a judgment, but what I did was not 
favourable.’ ‘ We had the lover, Barry Cornwall, by far the 
‘ best of the company.’ The name of another well-known 
writer of the time still retains a reflected interest. Merivale 
called on Isaac Disraeli, to consult him on a scheme of pub¬ 
lishing certain papers, and found him living ‘in a mag- 

* nificent house (for an authoi-) in Bloomsbury Square.’ On 
one occasion Disraeli told him that he would leave off 
writing if he could no longer make 1001. a month. Meri¬ 
vale afterwards says that ‘ Disraeli himself is incredibly, 

* almost ludicrously, dull in conversation, perpetually aiming 

* at something like wit, and attempting to tell a story, in 

* which he uniformly fails, in a manner burlesque enough to 
‘ be made a stage character.’ A much abler person. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, astonished Mr. Merivale, at whose house 
he was dining, by discussing mesmerism ‘ in terms such as 
‘ have seldom been used since Alexander cut the Gordian 
‘ knot. Every difficulty which is otherwise insurmountable 
‘ he gets rid of by denouncing it as a lie! ’ Still more 
audacious sceptics have sometimes added to the same solu¬ 
tion the statement that the lie was told by ‘ persons in- 
‘ capable of deception.’ 

Even when he voted at Brentford ‘ in the cause of liberty,’ 
Merivale had been but a moderate Whig, and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Reform Bill ‘ occupied his thoughts in the way 

* of gradual alienation from its promoters.’ In December 
1831 he subscribed to the Reform Election Fund, ‘ his last 
‘ act of Whiggism.’ In the general election of 1835, after 
the dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s Government, he took an 
intense interest, having now become a zealous Conservative j 
and, though he was suffering from cold and influenza, he 
‘ got out of bed in the midst of bitter snow and frost to 
‘ record a vote for the Conservatives of Finsbury.’ The 
alarm which was caused by the Reform Bill is not without 
historical importance, though it may suggest erroneous in¬ 
ferences. Moderate politicians who supported the measure 
were justifled by the result in their judgement that the Bill 
was not revolutionary. Their opponents were right in their 
anticipation that it would be followed by ulterior changes, 
but few of them expected that the new Constitution would 
last for thirty-flve years. If the franchise and distribution 
of seats, which were established by Lord Grey and his col- 
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leagues, bad survived to the present time, the House of 
Commons would probably now be controlled by a permanent 
Conservative majority. At an earlier time Mr. Merivale 
underwent a change of opinion on subjects in which he felt 
a deeper interest than in party politics. His sympathies had 
become gradually alienated from the religious communion in 
which he was born and bred, and his studies convinced him of 
the soundness of Church of England doctrines. He persuaded 
himself that his grandfather might, if he had lived longer, 
have arrived at the same conclusion. Yet the published 
remains of Samuel Merivale indicate a continually growing 
indifference to theological dogma. The Unitarian minister 
at Exeter, to whose congregation the elder Mr. Merivale still 
belonged, told the son that his grandfather’s sermons would 
by no means suit the present opinion and temper of the 
sect. Its members and teacliers had probably in the course 
of two generations drifted as far from the early Unitarian 
creed as its first professors from the Presbyterian standards 
of the Sfcycixteenth centur 3 ^ Conversions from one Pro¬ 
testant communion to another are now becoming rare ; but 
among the upper classes, and perhaps over a wider area, the 
Church has within fifty or sixty years probably gained 
largely on Nonconformist bodies, and especially on the culti¬ 
vated, thoughtful, and unimaginative Unitarians. 

In 1814 Mr. Merivale died suddenly at the age of sixty, 
after a life which was singularly happy and prosperous, 
though it was unmarked b^' any brilliant success. He 
deeply enjoyed the early promise of his sons, and he lived 
to see it fulfilled in their subsequent distinction. Of two 
of them who died in his lifetime, one had taken high 
honours at Cambridge, and had been a Fellow of Trinity 
College. His names, Alexander Frederick, record the date 
of liis birth, as thej' commemorated the visit to England of 
the Emperor of Eussia and the King of Prussia. The 
historian of the Eoman Empire happily survives, and five 
years have already' passed since he was an honoured guest 
at the University boat-race dinner in celebration of a jubilee 
dating from 1829, when he pulled in the Cambridge boat at 
Henley. The time has not yet come for a full record of the 
life of the Dean’s elder brother, Herman Merivale, well 
known both as an able public servant and as one of the 
most remarkable scholars of a generation which is now 
passing away. His precocity was almost as extraordinary 
as that of John Stuart Mill, and he was fortunately not 
exposed to the mental isolation which produced in his 
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famous contempoi'arj, in combination with vast attain¬ 
ments and great intellectual power, incurable ignorance of 
character and human nature. A large family and a public 
school are the best correctives of the less wholesome ten¬ 
dencies which beset premature development of the intellec¬ 
tual faculties. At the age of ten Herman Merivale was sent 
to Harrow under the care of his uncle, Heniy Drury, who 
found on examination that ^ his understanding and quickness 

* of comprehension far exceeded anything he had expected 

* to find.’ At twelve, his father says that Herman’s ‘ perse- 
‘ vering fondness for Dante is one of the most extraordinary 

* things he ever heard of,’ and it would certainly be difficult 

to find a writer in the whole range of literature whose 
writings would be less attractive to an ordinary child. 
When about the same time he was prevented from read¬ 
ing by an accident to his eye, ‘ he translated fifty or sixty 
‘ lines from memory in the terza rima’ Miss Merivale 
prints in an Appendix an elaborate review of Tasso, in a 
letter from Herman to his father, written before he was 
thirteen. In a letter of the following year he sends his 
father the results of his study of Gibbon, with the remark 
that ‘ by far the most interesting fact to me of the history 
‘ is that of the Arian controversy,’ which he accordingly 
proceeds to discuss. A timid parent might perhaps have 
been alarmed at the early wisdom and learning of a school¬ 
boy ; but Mr. Merivale was a man of sense, as ho shows in 
a casual mention of a visit from his Harrow boys, -vvhen he 
‘ was much pleased by the look and behaviour of both.- 

* had a black eye from fighting with a boy of his own age 
‘ and standing.’ The scars of honourable warfare render the 
look of man or boy not less pleasing to a judicious father. 

Having gained all the prizes and honours which could be 
won at Harrow, Herman Merivale renewed and increased his 
triumphs at Oxford, where he afterwards for a shoi-t time took 
private pupils, one of whom, now Cardinal Manning, has 
sometimes asserted more or less seriously, that he had through 
life felt a kind of respectful fear as often as he met his former 
tutor. At an early age Herman Merivale became Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford, having already begun to 
practise at the bar, where he joined the Western Circuit. 
A work on the Colonies, which originated in his lectures as 
Professor, was probably the cause of a later change in his 
career. Though he published little in his own name, 
Herman Merivale was a voluminous writer on literacy, 
economical, historical, and political subjects; and it may 
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be mentioned that he was for many years a frequent con¬ 
tributor to this Journal. In his case the alternation of 
political opinion among successive representatives of the 
family was once more exemplified. From his early youth 
and throughout his life Herman Merivale was a resolute 
and consistent Whig of the school to which Romilly, Lord 
John Russell, and Macaulay belonged. He made no at¬ 
tempt to enter Parliament, and it is not known whether 
he was desirous of distinction in public life. A somewhat 
abrupt and occasionally sarcastic manner suggested a 
doubt whether he would have succeeded as a debater; 
but his abundant knowledge and his great ability would 
probably have given him a high position in the House 
of Commons among the class of members which was con¬ 
spicuously represented by Sir George Lewis. At the bar 
Herman Merivale’s progi’ess was not rapid but steady, as 
became a well-instructed and sagacious lawyer who had 
not the qualities of a popular advocate. If he had not left 
the pi'ofession he would probably have risen to the bench; 
but he may perhaps have been impatient of deferred success, 
when in 1847 he accepted Lord Grey’s offer of the place of 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Several years 
afterwards he exchanged his office for the corresponding 
post in the Indian Department, of which Viscount Halifax, 
then Sir Charles Wood, was at the time the head. Meri- 
vale’s strong party feeling had perhaps something to do 
with his preference of a chief who had always been a Whig, 
over the Duke of Newcastle, formerly a follower of Peel, who 
was then Colonial Secretary; but he fully shared the loyalty 
to the Government of the day Avhich has long characterised 
the permanent Civil Service. The Ministers under whom 
he served at the Colonial and the India Office fully appre¬ 
ciated his merits. One Conservative Secretary of State, 
Lord Lytton, left on record an elaborate aud eloquent 
eulogy of Merivale’s extraordinary gifts aud attainments. 
No competent superior or colleague could tail to recognise 
his great knowledge and his vigorous understanding. The 
history of a family which still flourishes nuiy appropriately 
close for the present with the brief mentiou of one of the 
worthiest of its members. 
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^HE difficulties which blocked the path of Parliamentary 
Eeform were stated and discussed in this Journal at 
the beginning of the year. These difficulties were admitted 
to be many and serious: some of them to be almost in¬ 
superable. They were not, however, regarded as of so grave 
a character as recent events have shown. No one could 
have supposed that the treatment in Parliament of the 
simple question raised by the proposal to extend the fran¬ 
chise to counties could have produced in the country that 
sort of temper which, unless restrained in time, might lead 
to revolution. And yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that if the attitude which the two parties have respectively 
taken up be not altered consequences to the well-being of the 
State and to the equilibrium of the political forces in the 
country may be developed of a more serious kind than it 
was possible, nine months ago, for the most pessimist imagin¬ 
ation to conceive. 

The questions which are agitating the country to-day 
have very little in common with those which were just 
ruffling the surface of public opinion last year. In the 
autumn of 1883 an assembly of obscure political individuals 
met together in a midland town in England and passed a 
series of resolutions, some of them wise enough and oppor¬ 
tune, others of them foolish and even mischievous, to the 
effect that the time had come when the Eeform proposals 
which were carried by a Tory Government in 1867 with 
respect to the boroughs of England and Scotland, should be 
extended to the counties and to Ireland. That seemed a 
simple proposition then, and it seems a simple proposition 
now. Both parties in the State were practically pledged to 
these proposals: the Tory party by the fact that they had 
carried them into action in 1867, the Liberal party by the 
fact that every candidate in the Liberal interest, with hardly 
an exception, had pledged himself at the last election to 
see that they were passed into law by the present Parlia¬ 
ment. There really was no controversy about the matter. 
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The majority of the present House of Commons were bound 
to see that the Executive made an effort to fulfil these 
pledges. Both the Liberal party and the Executive would 
have been guilty of a breach of faith with the nation which 
sent them to Parliament if this mission were neglected. The 
session of 1884 was thought appropriate for redeeming these 
pledges, and the Executive loyally endeavoured to give effect 
to the mandate which was imposed upon them. They intro¬ 
duced a thoroughgoing but a reasonable—in some senses a 
Conservative—measure. They devoted the. whole of an 

arduous session to the discussion and elaboration of this 
measure. They were supported by large and well-sustained 
majorities from its introduction until it left the House of 
Commons. Their opponents even recognised the reasonable¬ 
ness of the measure, and with the recollection of the exten¬ 
sion of the franchise to boroughs which they had effected 
seventeen years ago fresh in their minds it would have 
been hardly possible that they could do otherwise. They 
allowed the measure to pass from the representative House 
without any serious opj)osition. But for some hostile 
murmurs from two or three men of inconsiderable standing, 
it appeared as if this great matter on which the minds of 
the people were set, and on which, moreover, both sides were 
practically at one, was definitely settled. That there would 
be difiiculty and trouble and perhaps delay about the scheme 
of redistribution was obvious to all men who gave their atten¬ 
tion to the study of political problems. But that the matter 
of the franchise was to be the small cloud which was to 
gather and develope into a storm threatening to uproot the 
Constitution of this empire was an evil dream that never 
could have entered into the imagination of the most timorous 
of mankind. Yet this is the condition to which, by the 
perversity of the leader of the hereditary House and by the 
unreflecting obedience of his followers, the country has been 
brought. The question of the extension of the franchise 
and the question of redistribution of political power are 
almost blotted out of sight. The thoughts of the people of 
this country, at least in the northern provinces and towns, 
are diverted from the consideration of these questions and of 
other questions of urgent importance to the commonwealth 
and to the stability of the empire, and they ai-e directed to 
the wider, graver, and more dangerous question of the revi¬ 
sion of the Constitution. They are not thinking now, as they 
were in 1830, whether there is real grievance and oppression 
in the present electoral arrangements. They are not thinking, 
VOL. OLX. NO. COOXXVIII. P P 
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as they were at the beginning of this year, whether or not 
it is wise to include Ireland in the Franchise BiU. They are 
not speculating on the number of citizens who are to be 
enfranchised. Flans of proportional representation; ques¬ 
tions of electoral districts; disputes as to the number of 
representatives to be allotted to this or that country—such 
questions are in abeyance. They are dwarfed and have lost 
their former proportions. Any man who attempts to direct 
the attention of a public meeting to any of those points can 
hardly secure a hearing. The topic that arrests attention is 
the late action and the future destiny of the House of Lords. 
Talking to a Scotch meeting about electoral districts or ex¬ 
tension of the sufiFrage to Ireland is like offering spoonmeat 
to an athlete. This vehemence of political feeling exists in 
a far less degree in England south of the Trent. The area 
of the agitation is circumsci’ibed, and in many English 
counties the Conservative demonstrations have equalled or 
surpassed the Liberal demonstrations in size and enthusiasm. 
The fact is, as it appears to a dispassionate observer, that on 
these questions of vital import to the State the nation is 
pretty equally divided, and the violence of the extreme party 
tends rather to injure the Liberal cause and impede the 
progress of Keform. 

It is useless now to consider in detail the causes which 
have led up to this most unfortunate deadlock in the Working 
of the constitutional forces of the country. A change so 
gradual as to be hai’dly perceptible has been spreading over 
our Parliamentary institutions during the last fifty years. 
This change commenced when the Keform Act of 1832 was 
passed, and while its effects have been slowly becoming 
apparent as one Parliament after another has been elected, 
and one group of Parliamentary leaders after another has 
passed away, the full bearing of the revolution of 1832 is 
only now becoming realised. ‘ Laws preserve their inflexi- 
‘ bility,’ it has been said, ‘ long after the manners of a nation 
‘ have yielded to the influence of time,’ and so it has been 
with regard to the Parliamentary institutions of England. 
So long as the men who made the revolution of 1832 and 
their contemporaries guided the affairs of the nation in 
either House of Parliament the traditions and the habits 
of the pre-revolutionary time survived. So long as Lord 
Bussell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby lived Parlia¬ 
ment was subject to their influence; and the tone in 
Parliament and the respect for Parliament were quite as 
high as they were in earlier days. But since 1867, and 
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-after the old leaders had disappeared, the character of Parlia¬ 
ment and the regard for Parliament have changed. * Si 
^ antiquitatem spectes,’ says Sir Edward Coke, speaking of 
the High Court of Parliament, * est vetustissima: si digni- 
* tatem, est honoratissima: si jurisdictionem, est capaoissima.* 
The antiquity of Parliament survives, the jurisdiction of 
Parliament is even more extensive than it was and still 
retains its power, but the respect for Parliament and the 
inherent dignity of Parliament must now, it is to be feared, 
be considered as among the things that were. It is useless, 
we say, to enquire particularly as to the causes of this trans¬ 
formation. Some are apparent enough, others are recondite. 
It is useless even to examine too closely the more direct 
agencies which, in these later days, have contributed espe¬ 
cially to bring this transformation to a head at the present 
time. Faults there have been in both parties in the State, 
and in the leaders of the two parties respectively. Even in 
the agitation in which the country is now involved the fault 
is not all on one side. ‘That truth-disturbing yet potent 
‘ agent in political warfai'o—the demon of party—has seized 
‘ his oppoi’tunity and is doing his utmost to render the task 
‘ of impartial statesmanship almost hopelessly difficult,’ as it 
has been well said by one who shares with many moderate 
men on both sides of politics the anxiety of the moment. The 
disease of part)'’ animosity is at its height and must, we 
suppose, be allowed to run its course. We do not care to 
enter into the war of recrimination which is being waged 
with so much violence throughout the couii’try, on every plat¬ 
form, in every newspaper, and in every periodical. We prefer 
to pass from these varied and varying emotions of the day, 
and to consider as dispassionately as we can the new issues 
which are now being laid before the country. 

No one, not even Mr. G-oldwin Smith himself, can have 
less ■ sympathy with ‘prejudice tempered bystreet pai-ade ’ 
than we have. The cumbersome and dangerous process of 
coercing one of the branches of the legislature by means of 
gigantic gathei’ings of excited humanity, the constituent 
elements of which cannot by any possibility have considered, 
much less thought out, the constitutional problems in¬ 
volved, inspires us neither with undue respect nor with 
overweening confidence. The meetings have no doubt been 
numerous, perhaps more numerous than they were in 1831 
and 1832, though then they were all on one side. But 
speak to a refoi’mer of ’32 and he will tell you what a 
difference there is in the tone and bearing of the meetings 
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held then and held now respectively. The meetings held 
half a century ago were worthy of the soriousneBs of the 
occasion. There was oppression in those days. The voice 
of the people was smothered. They had no hope of being 
able to make their grievances heard so long as all power 
was concentrated in the hands of an imperious oligarchy. 
The meetings of that time were grave and serious inci¬ 
dents in the life of a nation. They were the demands of 
a downtrodden people calling aloud for freedom. They were 
earnest gatherings of determined men. They meant civil 
war if their demands were slighted and their oppression con¬ 
tinued. No man who recollects the crisis of 1831 would 
for an instant compare the present political aspect of the 
country with the agitation prevailing in October of that 
year, when Bristol and Nottingham were in flames, when 
bishops were insulted in their dioceses, and peers dragged 
from their carriages in the streets, and one universal outcry 
ran through the nation, ‘ Down with the House of Lords! ^ 
At that time it would have cost a man his life to address 
a popular meeting in opposition to the Eeform Bill. Happily, 
as far as our observation extends, no such feelings now exist 
at all. 

Can it be said that the meetings of the last three months 
have been called out by oppression, or that they were sug¬ 
gestive of gravity and earnestness? The meetings bn the 
one side have been convened by social attractions offered 
in abundance in the beaxitiful parks of the Tory nobility 
and gentlemen of England, and they could not have been 
assembled without them. ‘ The meetings on the other side 
took, to a large extent, the form of mummery and mas¬ 
querading. They became incidents—burlesque incidents, 
some of them—of a British carnival rather than sober and 
determined gatherings of the people. They were suggestive 
of the theatre or the circus quite as much as of the crown 
of thorns or the political martyr’s stake. The spirit of 
competition entered into the movement. One rich manu¬ 
facturing town held a meeting one week: the neighbouring 
town determined to cut it out. Wealthy inhabitants sub¬ 
scribed the funds, and the manufactories and mills supplied 
the people. Demonstration Saturdays became popular. A 
whole holiday, a promenade, bands of music, dresses, banners, 
devices, speeches, an indefinite sense of doing something 
patriotic in a pleasant way, and cutting out the other town, 
all in fine autumnal weather—these were the ingredients 
which mixed together made up a vast number of the demon- 
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strations, aud no reasonable inan can attach, serious im¬ 
portance to them. 

We especially wish to guard ourselves against deception in 
the matter. But, for all that, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the significance of the tone which was exhibited at some at 
least of these gatherings. There was nothing more notice¬ 
able, according to the best informed of those who attended 
the recent meetings at Edinburgh, when Mr. Gladstone 
expounded his views on the crisis to his constituents, than 
the impatience with which the huge audience received his 
defence of a Second Chamber founded on the hereditary 
principle. It required all his authority and his unijaralleled 
oratorical tact to restore the sympathies of the meeting. It 
required something almost like an apology from him for find¬ 
ing anything favourable to say of the hereditary House. It 
was only too clear that the House of Lords as an institution is 
unpopular with such an audience. The evidence of its un- 
popularity comes, indeed, especially from the large towns. 
The meetings have chiefly been held in towns, and have 
been mainly made up of townsfolk. Individual peers are 
but little known except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of their residence. They cannot be known in the large 
towns, and in these the institution of the House of Lords 
is an object of envy aud dislike. The ordinary British 
workman is of all things logical in a rough matter-of-fact 
way. He asks the question, ‘ Why should five hundred folk in 
‘ London be entitled to deprive me of something which I am 
‘ told is for my good, simply because they happen to be born in 
‘ an accidental way ? ’ These ‘ five hundred folk in London ’ 
constitute the House of Lords, and as such, in bulk, the peers 
are unpopular. In detail they are not unpopular. In¬ 
dividual peers are, and probably always will be, liked and 
adulated. The traditional love for a lord is deep set in the 
Anglo-Saxon character and will probably never be eradicated. 
Other things being equal, a man with a title will everywhere 
in these islands, and especially in Scotland, be preferred. But 
the hostility to the institution of the House of Lords in 
the north is a fact that must be taken into reckoning. And 
this, if we may judge by the recent demonstrations there, 
is especially the case in Scotland. The Scotch people are 
not subversive, neither are they extreme politicians. They 
are resolute and determined in a sort of half-appreciative 
Liberalism—^more appreciative than the Liberalism of Eng¬ 
land and very much more dogged. But with all that they 
are not firebrands. In no part of the empire is loyalty to 
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tbe Crown and respect for eminence, whether intellectual 
or social, more marked than it is in Scotland. The people 
are not republican. They are not revolutionary. They are 
not. often carried away by the emotion of the moment. 
They are shrewd and calculating and conservative of the 
best things in life, and unwilling to accept without con¬ 
sideration any radical suggestions of change. Such being 
their character, it would be natural to expect that the 
Scotch would have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s plea for modera¬ 
tion, and that they would have been slow to contemplate 
with satisfaction any proposals for constitutional revision. 
Yet at the great representative meetings in the Corn Ex¬ 
change in Edinburgh wdiich Mr. Gladstone addressed, it 
appears to have struck even the least impressionable of 
those who were present, that the feelings of the audu nee 
were embittered against the House of Lords to such an 
extent that, with all their affection and enthusiasm for the 
Prime Minister, their own chosen member and the hero of 
their idolatry, they could hardly restrain themselves when he 
spoke the words of reason and moderation. 

The questions which are under discussion at the present 
time no longer concern the House of Commons alone. People 
regard the extension of the franchise as practically settled. 
No Government can go back from what was done last ses¬ 
sion. Whether it be the present Government, or 'a Tory 
Government, or a Whig, or a Coalition, or a Eiulieal Govern¬ 
ment which undertakes the settlement of the reform of the 
House of Commons, the Itcpvesontatioii of the People Bill of 
1884 contains the minirnuin which can bo proposed. A 
Hadical Government might eliminate the service franchise 
and abolish I’oot and branch the remnants of faggot voting 
which are left in the Bill. A Toiy Government of the new 
democratic type might, in imitation of the action of Mr. 
Disraeli in 18C7, overtrump the provisions of the Bill by 
proposing manhood or universal suffrage, and, in the i’ace of 
Lord Salisbury’s declarations at Manchester in tbe direction 
of electoral districts (which notwithstanding his more recent 
efforts have not been explained away), and in the face of the 
support—the party support—given by the Opposition to the 
proposal to extend the i)rovisions of the Bill to women, no one 
can regard the suggestion of manhood or universal suffrage 
coming from a Tory Government as an improbable one. But, 
looking at the matter all round, it seems certain that in the 
Bill of 1884 we have the franchise of the future fixed. People 
lecognise this, and they are willing to accept it. Eedistribu- 
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tion is not fully before them. They have Mr. Gladstone’s 
sketch of the principles on which his scheme of redistribution 
will be. based, and that sketch, he now proclaims, has the 
adhesion of his colleagues in the Cabinet. When they see 
the details of it and learn how the constituencies in which 
they are individually concerned are to be treated, they will 
give more attention to it. At present their eyes and thoughts 
are concentrated upon the Constitution, and especially upon 
the Second Chamber in the Constitution, and they are asHng 
themselves and each other whether two Chambers are wanted, 
and, if so, whether one of them must of necessity be founded 
upon the hereditary' principle. 

These two questions have often been asked before, and 
they have often been discussed before ; but they have never 
before been asked in earnest. The discussion in all past time 
has been an academic or debating-club discussion. Till now 
it has never—at least, since the Commonwealth—become a 
practical question. There have been far-seeing men in all 
time who looked forward to the day when the question would 
assume a practical form. Lord Stanhope, in his ‘Life of 
‘ Pitt,’ narrates a curious conversation which passed between 
Mr. Pitt and the Abbe de Lageard, at Rheims, more than a 
hundred years ago. ‘ One day,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘ as the 
‘ young orator was expressing in warm terms his admiration 
‘ of the political system which prevailed at home, the Abbe 
‘ asked him, since all human things were perishable, in what 
‘ part the British Constitution might first be expected to 
‘ decay ? Pitt mused for a moment and then answered, “ The 
‘ “parts of our Constitution which will first perish are the prero- 
‘ “ gative of the King and the authority of the House of Peers.” ’ 
Sixty years later, when Lord Lyndhurst and his following in 
the Upper House were making continual havoc of the Govern¬ 
ment Bills, just as Lord Salisbury and his following are doing 
at present, for the purpose of discrediting the Ministry, the 
s<ilect few Avho then watched political and Parliamentary 
questions were dismayed at the lengths to which the Upper 
House, presuming on the ignorance and the apathy of the 
people, carried their powers of obstruction. Mr. Trevelyan 
tells how Lord Macaulay, writing from Calcutta, prophesies 
that ‘ in a few years the House of Lords must go after Old 
‘ Sarum and Gatton; and what is now passing,’ he says, ‘ is 
‘ mere skirmishing and manoeuvring between two general 
‘ actions. It seems to be of little consequence to the final 
‘ result how these small operations turn out. When the grand 
‘ battle comes to be fought I have no doubt about the event.’ 
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So impressed was he with the sense of coming evil that he 
even went the length of addressing to Lord Lansdowne a 
carefully-reasoned letter—a State paper in all but the form— 
urging the imminent perils that threatened a Constitution 
in which a reformed House of Commons found itself face to 
face with an unreformed House of Lords; and setting forth 
in detail a scheme for reconstructing the Upper Chamber on 
an elective basis. A shrewd practical man of the world like 
Charles Greville, who could not be suspected of any sym¬ 
pathy with extreme democi’atic movements, considered that 
‘the game which they [Lord Lyndhurst and his majority] 

‘ play is a very desperate one, and if it fails, the House of 
‘ Lords can hardly avoid suifering very materially from the 
‘ conflict.’ * There was a good deal of writing of that sort, and 
some of a more violent character, at that time. But fore¬ 
bodings of real danger were confined to a comparatively 
small body of thinkers and writers. The action of the House 
of Lords did not touch the feelings and the passions of the 
multitude. In those pre-tclcgraphic and pre-penny-news¬ 
paper days the multitude cared very little whether the House 
of Lords acted the part of a Tory agency to throw out Whig 
Bills or not. The political education of the people was not 
a fact then as it is to-dav. The masses did not read the 
newspapers. The forces of democracy were not organised 
and marshalled as they are now. The multitude did not 
realise the fact that those august bodies which constitute 
the Parliament of this country were composed of very ordin¬ 
ary human beings like themselves. They did not know that 
they themselves were the’ masters of one of these august 
bodies, and could make or unmake it, and the Executive 
along with it, at their pleasure. There was deep respect for 
the House of Lords among the masses in those days, and 
there was no feeling of jealousy of it, because it seemed so 
far removed from the influence of the people that it could not 
be reached. They might as well be jealous of the sun as of 
the House of Lords, which was so much above them and so 
remote from their influence. The men who talked and wrote 

• We refer to the passage in Mr. Greville’a Journals (vol. iii. p]). 
288-298) in which he relates, with his usual good sense and sagacity, 
the contest between the Lords and Commons on the Irish Corporation 
Bill in 1835, when the violence and pertinacity of Lord Lyndhurst 
were supposed by many to be leading the Hotise of Lords to the verge 
of destruction. All that was said on that occasion is equally applicable 
to the present crisis, but in 1835 the contest was happily ended by the 
good sense of Lord John Russell and the mediation of Sir Robert Peel. 
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about these things were mostly well-to-do people, who, like 
some young lords of the present daj'’ in search of a new 
sensation, liked to say ill-natured things about their order, 
believing firmly that their words would come to nothing. 

It is very different now. The feelings of the people are no 
longer in a state of unruffled calm. The masses have been 
taught, and they have quickly leaimed, how to co-operate. 
They know how to put pressure on their representatives. 
They have discovered that they rule the Lower House, and 
they see an opportunity of exercising their strength upon the 
Upper House in the field of battle which the unwisdom of 
the leader of that house has selected. They know how to 
give expression to their desires. They are determined to 
rule. They see that they have the victory in their hands, 
and they will have their way. 

But to consider the question which, as we say, has now 
for the first time become a practical one : Can we, as things 
now arc, regulate our affairs, adjust our legislation, and 
direct our home and foreign policy through the instrument- 
alit}' of a single Chamber t* If this question be answered in 
the affirmative, the second question, as to the nature of the 
Second Chamber, does not require an answer. But can it be 
answered in the affirmative? The science of politics is a 
science founded on experience; and all past experience 
is not in favour of, but is against, government by a single 
Chamber. ‘ Time and experience,’ says He Tocqueville, 
‘ have convinced the Americans that . . . the division of 
‘ the legislative power is a principle of the greatest necessity. 
‘ Pennsylvania was the only one of the United States which, 
‘ at first, attempted to establish a single House of Assembly; 
‘ and Franklin himself was so far carried away by the neces- 
‘ sary consequences of the principle of the sovereignty of the 
‘ people as to have concurred in the measure. But the Penn- 
‘ sylvanians were soon obliged to change the law, and to create 
‘ two Houses.’ In European states the monarchy of Greece 
is, we believe, the only one that governs through the agency 
of a single Chamber. The Boufo, a representative Chamber 
elected by universal suffrage for four years, absorbs the 
whole of the legislative power. The extremist advocates of 
legislation by one Chamber will hardly point to the govern¬ 
ment of Greece as a model of stability or consistency, or as 
an example to be followed in this country. To be sure we 
have the recollection of the old Scotch Parliament, which 
was an instance of single-chamber government; and we have 
the testimony of Andrew Fairservice in favour of it. ‘ In 
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* puir auld Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sat thegither, cheek 

* by jowl, and then they didua need to hae the same blethers 
‘ twice ower again. . . . they sate densely down, and made 
‘ laws for a haill country and kinrick, and never fashed their 
‘ beards about things that were competent to the judge 
‘ ordinar o’ the bounds; but I think that if ae kailwife pou’d 
‘ off her neighbour’s mutch they wad hae the twasome o’ 
‘ them into the Parliament House o’ Lunnun.’ Ho doubt 
the waste of time involved in having ‘ the same blethers 

* twice ower again ’ is a heavy price to pay in these talking 
days for the existence of two Chambers. But there is some¬ 
thing more valuable even than time, and that is freedom. 
On what does the basis of constitutional freedom rest ? It 
rests on this, that no power or institution in the State should 
have unchecked and xmlimited power. Monarchy unchecked 
leads to tyranny ; aristocracy unchecked leads to oligarchy; 
democracy unchecked leads to despotism, either of the in¬ 
dividual or of the mob. Each of these ruling agencies, 
when it is powerful, is impatient of checks. The democracy 
at present in this country is just beginning to feel its power. 
It is in the full vigour of youth, and with all the restless 
activity of a vigorous youth in it, and as yet withoxit a full 
knowledge and without au assurance of its strength; it is 
therefore of necessity impatient of checks—it will at once 
be paramount. The restless spirits who guide, or who be¬ 
lieve they guide, the democracy, are more especially impatient 
of anything that delays, oven for a little, their cherished 
notions. They conceive a crude scheme of social or political 
refoi’m to-day: they expect to carry it out to-morrow; they 
forget that they are dealing with an ancient empire with 
venerable traditions that will not move except at its own 
pace. They forget that there are great interests affected by 
every one of their self-confident nostrums, and that these 
great interests will not fall down like the walls of Jericho at 
every blast which these active-minded gentlemen blow upon 
their own trumpets. But these gentlemen are impatient of 
restraint; they regard every check and every delay imposed 
upon their will as an attack upon their rights; they recog¬ 
nise no co-ordinate authority. If these impatient spirits are 
to have their way, there is an end of the Constitution. 

The veto of the Monarch has fallen into abeyance; the veto 
of the House of Lords would follow; and the question would 
then arise, how long would the House of Commons retain 
authority 9 If it opposed or delayed any measure demanded 
by clamour out of doors, its authority would soon be shaken. 
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It would be respected just as little as the authority of the 
House of Lords is now respected; it would be overawed and 
overruled by popular movements and organised demonstra¬ 
tions. The Trades Union Congress met the other day and 
passed a series of resolutions calling upon Parliament to pass 
certain laws in the interest of the trades. If the Trades 
Unions were only a little stronger than they are, and had 
the House of Commons alone to deal with, they would make 
very short work of it. It would succumb before ‘ prejudice 
‘ tempered by street parade,’ just as the other authorities in 
the state have done. Already we see how much of its inde¬ 
pendence and its real power for usefulness the House of 
Commons has lost by becoming, in a great measure, the tool 
of the caucus and of public meetings. How very few repre¬ 
sentatives there are on either side of the House w'ho can 
dare to exercise an independent judgement 5 they may almost 
bo counted on the fingers, and liardly one of them can be 
considered to hold a secure seat. A man of ascertained 
position and of great personal authority, like Mr. Goschen, 
may play an independent part; but how many men can ven- 
tui-e to follow him ? There are not a few members on both 
sides of the House who agree with him in most of his opinions, 
Avho approve his moderation, wlio admire his courage and 
his honesty, and who would even prefer him as their leader 
to those wiiora they respectively follow. These men, if they 
dared, would support him ; but they are well aware, and he 
is well aware, that support to him ixi opposition to the leaders 
of their respective parties could be given only at the sacri¬ 
fice of their seats. Party discii>line within the House, and 
pressure of the caucus without the House, are destructive of 
ind^pendcnce. Tliere is no freedom where independence is 
thus warped; true freedom consists in government by free 
legal institutions mutually aiding and checking one another. 
Government by a pure democraicy would become an intoler¬ 
able tyranny, under which no man would dare to have an 
opinion of his own and act upon it. Already there are in¬ 
dications of this subserviency of the individual judgement 
and win to outside influence. Mechanical obedience is taking 
the place of independent action. There are two guarantees 
of freedom, and these are division of power and a certain 
amount of intelligent resistance. But the upholders of single¬ 
chamber government destx'oy the first, and the champions of 
a pure democracy would annihilate, as treason to the national 
will, the second. 

If we could have a perfect Chamber of Eepresentatives 
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■which was at once in accord with, and independent of, the 
nation; which consisted exclusively of sober-minded, in'telli- 
gent, patriotic men; which ^ 1 ras unshaken by sudden gusts 
of popular passion; which was removed from all selfish and 
sectional ambitions; which had the time, and the will, and 
the capacity for steady solid consideration of such measures 
and such policy—both foreign and domestic—as might be 
necessary for the well-being of the nation; and which was 
not exposed to the blighting influence of party, or subservient 
■to the domination of a single will: if we had, or were likely 
to have, an ideal Chamber such as this, then it might be said 
that a single Chamber was sufficient. Such a Chamber would 
be at once a suggesting and a revising Chamber: at once a 
house of origination and of criticism. Such a Chamber would 
in itself provide a wholesome division of power and the re¬ 
quisite amount of intelligent resistance. But can it for a 
moment be said that the present House of Commons comes 
anywhere near to this ideal standard? or is it at all probable 
that the people’s repi’esentatives in future Parliaments are 
likely to attain to it? Is the country satisfied with the 
conduct and proceedings of the Lower House as at present 
constituted ? Are the members of the Lower House them¬ 
selves satisfied with its condition ? Can it be said to be in 
accord with, and independent of, the nation? If it is in 
accord with the nation, why that never-ending, never-resting 
struggle with the representatives from Ireland? If it is in¬ 
dependent, why that blind terror of central managers and 
local caucuses ? Can it be said—rather would it not be the 
grossest flattery to say, that it consists exclusively of sober- 
minded, intelligent, far-seeing, patriotic men ? There ^are 
men in the House of Commons to whom all these attributes 
can be honestly applied; more of them, perhaps, in the pre¬ 
sent Parliament than in any of its predecessors of i*eccnt 
date. Take the members individually, and there is hardly 
a department of intellectual or practical life which is not 
worthily represented. But, for all that, the tone of the 
assembly is not high ; it rarely rises to real eminence. There 
is an all-pervading air of mediocrity about it; honest medio¬ 
crity, perhaps, but something that cannot be dignified by a 
higher name. And the reason is not far to seek. The best 
men, outside the ranks of the Administration, are silent; they 
recognise the difficulties, we had almost said the hopeless¬ 
ness, of the Parliamentary position; they do not wish to add 
■to the intricacy and perplexity of the situation, and—^like 
the present Speaker while he continued in the ranks of the 
Tmknown—prefer to linger on in mute inglorious silence 
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rather than run the risk of increasing the difficulties of 
Parliamentary government. They abstain from speaking, 
and in consequence of their abstinence the mediocrities 
rush in. A list has been recently published of some fifty- 
six of these * chattering delinquents,’ men who monopolised 
62 per cent, of Parliamentary time, and spoke 6,962 times 
among them in a single session—the session of 1883. There 
are not half-a-dozen men of real eminence in the whole 
band of them. It is the crotcheteers, the self-seekers, the hot¬ 
headed men of one idea, who consume the public time. It is 
not sobriety of judgement, intelligence, and patriotism which 
regulate the discussions in the Lower House; it is party 
feeling, and selfish individualism, and personal vanity which 
run rampant in the House of Commons, and bring contempt 
upon the proceedings of Parliament. Is it the case that 
gusts of popular passion pass over the Lower House and 
leave it unaffected; or is it not the fact that calm and 
rational consideration—whether of policy or of legislation— 
is the exception ; and hasty, slovenly, sometimes violent and 
impassioned measures—the result of outside agitation—the- 
rule ? 

What is the chief complaint against the House of Commons? 
It is, that it is incapable of doing business in a business-like 
way. It is over-worked, and yet it is insatiable of work; 
its methods of procedure are antiquated, and yet it will 
not, or it cannot, amend them; it spends its time in un¬ 
meaning talk, and neglects the work which it has to do, or 
it does it at a time when calm consideration is impossible; 
it encourages, or at least it permits, the most insignificant 
and the most worthless of its members to consume its time, 
and, by obstructive tactics, to ruin its efficiency. And is 
there any probability that it will improve its methods and 
amend its conduct ? ‘ As our system of representation,’ 

said the Prime Minister in one of his Edinburgh speeches, 
‘ becomes more popular, constituencies expect more from 
‘ their members in the way of speaking; and there is a great 

* addition—which I cannot complain of—there is a great ad- 
^ dition in the bulk and number of speeches made on that 
‘ account. These may be called a legitimate cause. But 

* there is a very illegitimate cause, and that is that the de- 
‘ ference, and I may say the reverence, with which fifty 
‘ years ago every man entered that great assembly—the 
‘ noblest deliberative assembly in the world—and the pre- 

* paratinn of his mind to defer to the wish of that assembly 
‘ as to the mode, time, and degree of his laying his opinions 

* before it—that, gentlemen, has undergone a wonderful 
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‘ change.* Do we find that * reverence for the nobleat de- 
‘ liberative asaembly in the world,’ and ‘ that preparation of 

* mind to defer to the wish of the assembly as to the mode, 

* time, and degree of laying opinions before it ’ increase as 
time goes on? The Prime Minister speaks of the attitude 
of mind with which members entered the House of Commons 
half a century ago. Can it be said that that attitude of 
mind remains ? Must it not be admitted that the revei’ence 
for, and deference to, the wish of the assembly has, during 
the last three Parliaments, become a diminishing quantity ? 
‘ If you wish to make anything of yourself in this place,’ 
said an old member to a newly-elected representative the 
other day—* if you wish to make anything of yourself you 
‘ must discard the engaging diffidence of youth; you must 

* consider yourself as good as the most experienced man in 

* the place, and as capable of undertaking the biggest 

* things as he is.’ That is the spirit which actuates many 
of the representatives of the people’s House. Each man is 
engaged in a struggle to make something, not of his country, 
but of himself; and he is encouraged to do so by his consti¬ 
tuents, who feel a certain reflected glory in the something 
which their representative makes. Every man, even the 
youngest and most inexperienced, considers himself as good 
as any other man, and even better; and declines to, show 
deference to, or respect for, age, or Parliamentary experience, 
or the authority of the House. 

Such is, speaking generally, the character of the repre¬ 
sentative Chamber as at present constituted, and, as we have 
said, we see no probability of much improvement. House¬ 
hold suffrage in towns, though it has widened the basis and 
strengthened the operation of political power tln-oughout the 
nation, has not improved the quality of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of the people’s Houjie, nor has it enabled that House to 
do its work in workmanlike fashion. Whether the extension 
of household suffrage to the country will effect what house¬ 
hold suffrage in the towns has failed to do remains to be 
seen ; or, if that fails also, whether we shall attain to it by 
manhood or by universal suffrage. Be that as it may, the 
conclusion which we draw from these considerations is this: 
that we have not yet, at least, secured an ideal Chamber, 
and that it seems only too probable that a single Chamber 
elected by household or by manhood or by universal suffrage 
would resemble a French Convention, and would be dangerous 
to libei-ty, prosperity, and good government—perhaps even 
to political honesty and independence. 

Having decided this question in the negative, we have 
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next to consider whether the hereditary House should con¬ 
tinue, or whether a brand-new House of Notables* is to be 
constituted, and if the latter, what is to be the nature of 
its constitution—is the heredii^ry element to be maintained ? 
and, if so, in what proportion ? Or if it is to be obliterated, 
is the new House to be nominated or elected, or partly nomin¬ 
ated and partly elected, or is it to be partly hereditary, 
partly nominated, and partly elected ? What are the main 
objections to an hereditary Upper Chamber such as the 
House of Lords ? They are, put shortly, first, that it is not 
in sympathy with the people, and does not, and cannot, 
know what they want, or what they consider to be for the 
benefit of the nation; second, that it contains a large number 
of men who, by the accident of birth, are called upon to 
take a responsible part in the j)olitical life of the nation, 
but who have no aptitude or capacity for the work; third, 
that, consisting as it does almost exclusively of landowners, 
all questions are considered from the landlords’ ’ point of 
view, and are scrutinised from that point of view with some¬ 
thing of the anxiety for the protection of class interests 
with which outside affairs are regarded by a body of trades’ 
unionists; and fourth—and it is in this that the sting of 
the present agitation lies—that the influence and the power 
of the House are used, not for the good of the nation, but in 
the selfish interest of one party in the State ; that, in short, 
the majority of the House of Lords has become a Conservative 
agency of the most powerful kind. 

These are the four leading counts in the indictment 
against the House of Lords, but in all the tirades against the 
House of Lords with which we have become familiar of late, 
and even in the more temperate discussions on the subject, 
attention has been directed to one only of the functions of 
that assembly. Hostile critics fall foul of the House of 
Lords as regai'ds their misdeeds in the matter of legislation 
only. They say —and this was the gist of Mr. Gladstone’s 
veiled but suggestive attack—^thoy say, ‘ See the number of 
Bills which this perverse body has delayed or thrown out 
during the last fifty years : Irish Municipal Reform delayed j 
Irish Land Bills postponed; Compensation for Disturbance 
Bills rejected; Jewish Disabilities thrown out ever so many 
times; Ballot Bill rejected; Franchise Bill effectually stopped. 
See, again, the number of Bills mutilated. Consider the 
necessity^ which active legislators experience in watering 
down their schemes so as suit the palate of the hereditary 
House.’ These are, no doubt, serious charges j but, on the 
other hand, is the elective Chamber immaculate 9 Does party 
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spirit never enter in to prevent useful legislation from coming 
to maturity in that House 9 Take the Criminal Code Bill. 
That is a measure which could not fail to receive useful and 
valuable treatment at the hands of the Upper House. The 
weight of judicial and legal talent in the House of Lords 
would be brought to bear upon it, and would mould it into 
one of the grandest monuments of legislation; but it cannot 
pass the House of Commons. Party feeling and the jealousy 
of little men stop its way, and thus, by the action of the 
people’s House, the nation is deprived of one of the greatest 
legislative boons which could be conferred upon it. To 
return, however, to the question before us. It is dii^cult 
to defend the action of the House of Lords in the 
matter of legislation. The chai-ges are condemnatory of the 
House in the legislative capacity; but in that capacity it is 
most en Svidmce before the public, and its failure in this 
capacity gives most offence. The question wliicli the student 
of political science should put to himself is, not how many 
Bills the House of Lords has delayed, or mutilated, or 
watered down, but whether it performs the functions of a 
Second Chamber, on the whole, reasonably well. 

Now what are the functions of a Second Cliamber? Mr. 
Hathbone, in his interesting pamphlet, which stands at the 
head of this article, says that, roughly speaking, the ends for 
which a Second Chamber should exist are these: ‘(1) to 
check impulsive legislation ; (2) to be a lasting guard against 
laws passed to satisfy an interested and active minority of 
the nation; (3) to a.ssisb the First Chamber in elaborating 
the details of measures. These he considers to be the ends 
for which a Second Chamber should exist. They are all 
three excellent ends, but in stating them Mr. Bathbone falls 
into the error to which we have alluded. He looks only at 
the legislative function of the Second Chamber. But in 
discussing the utility of the House of Lords the legislative 
function, though important, must not monopolise the whole 
attention. The judicial function of the House of Lords, 
while it enhances the dignity of that assembly, is perhaps 
an accident of the Constitution, and cannot be regarded as 
of necessity a function of a Second Chamber. But surely the 
function of independent criticism of the Executive is an 
important function, and that function the House of Lords 
discharges with conspicuous ability and impartiality and 
usefulness. There is again what, for want of a better 
expression, we may call the function of education, which 
tlie House of Lords, when it gives its mind to it, discharges 
folly as well as or even better than the House of Commons. 
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In the great debates in the House of Lords both sides of a 
question are stated with a freedom from party bias, and 
Avith an independence of tone which are rare indeed in the 
House of Commons. These debates have a higher educating 
influence on the country than the more partisan discussions 
in the Commons. They are read by the public with quite 
as much interest and with even greater advantage. They 
are full-dress debates in which the strong men are alone 
paraded, and in which the rank and file defer to their 
intellectual superiors in a manner unknown in the other 
House. There is always something to learn from a great 
debate in the House of Lords. In the Commons you 
knoAV Avhat every man will say before he says it; in the- 
Lords there are always men of individual character and 
individual thought who look at the questions under dis¬ 
cussion from an original point of view, and who give ex¬ 
pression to their view in forcible and impressive language. 
Fn those several functions distinct from the legislative 
function, the House of Lords displays an unquestioned 
suj)eriority. But in the statement of them the catalogue of 
services is not exhausted. For some years noAV the Select 
Committees of the House of Lords have commanded higher 
I'espect and inspired moi'e confidence than those of the 
House of Commons. Enquiries have been conducted on 
social questions of difficulty and complexity (such, for 
instance, as the Committee, presided over by Lord Aberdare, 
upon Intemperance some years ago) by the Hoxise of Lords 
Committees with an ability, impartiality, consideration, and 
freedom from party bias, which they do not always receive 
from the busier, less independent, and more fully occupied 
House. In matters relating to Private Bill legislation— 
though we hope that ere long both Houses will be relieved 
from the arduous and unsatisfactory Avorfc connected Avith 
the existing system—the Railwaj' and other Private Bill 
Committees of the House of Lords inspire (it may be owing 
to the more permanent character of the elements of Avhich 
these Committees are composed) very much greater confidence 
than the Committees of the House of Commons. These are 
some of the claims to consideration which a defender of the 
House of Lords would put forward as extenuating circum¬ 
stances; and certainly the statement of them shows that 
attention has been too exclusively fixed upon the one and most 
obvious function of legislation to the exclusion of the other 
functions which, though less showy, are in truth not less real 
and tangible. 
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But the best plea in mitigation of sentence is the difficulty 
of suggesting any substitute. If you abolish the House of 
Lords as a branch of the legislature, and still demand a 
Second Chamber, what will take its place ? Various sugges¬ 
tions have been made—a few by men of eminence, many by 
men of little note. Nearly every man who speaks, and most 
of those who write, for abolition, have a Second Chamber in 
their pockets, or a plan for modifying the existing Chamber, 
or for lessening its power. Nothing in the whole controversy 
is so remarkable as the confident tone that many men of some 
public notoriety have adopted on the subject. Without ap¬ 
parently having given more than a.n afternoon’s thought to 
the matter; without any sense of the grave responsibility 
they are taking on themselves; members of Parliament and 
men of education, to say nothing of the humbler folk among 
the hosts of writers and demonstrators, have laid down plans 
for a new cut-and-dried Constitution for the British Empire 
with the jaunty light-heartedness with which they would order 
their luncheon at a club. There are, however, some among 
them Avho have misgivings. Mr. Freeman, for instance, hesi¬ 
tates to formulate a scheme for a braiid-new Constitution. 
He admits the difficulty and the magnitude of the questions 
involved, and owns that they cannot be settled in a hurry. 
He is ‘ inclined to think that at the present stage of things 
*■ they would do best to make their demands as general as 
‘ might be, that they would have some remedy for the pre- 
‘ sent state of things, but would not commit themselves 
‘ hastily to the form it should take.’ This is a wise I'csolve, 
and one in which most men can concur. But let us glance at 
some of the schemes which have been suggested. Home one 
proposes a Second Chamber consisting mainly of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, Fellows of the Royal Academy, Fellows 
of the College of Surgeons, and Fellows of the leading 
colleges at the two universities, with two or three repre¬ 
sentatives of more popular institutions thrown in. This 
might be an excellent governing body for the Social Science 
Congress. But in the eyes of most men of the world an 
Upper Chamber consisting of men distinguished in the 
Church, in the law, in the naval and militaiy services of the 
Crown, and in political life, even when combined with a 
large intermixture of fox-hunting and pigeon-shooting peers, 
would command as much respect as an assembly of men of 
science and literary men, combined with a large intermixture 
of painters, doctors, and college dons. Some one else suggests 
that the Ministry of the day should select a small Chamber 
out of the existing House of Lords which should form an 
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assembly in sympathy with the Lower House. Th e re is 
more reason in this proposal. But what would be the value 
of such an assembly ? It would be a Liberal House to-day, 
formed and brought together to register the measures and 
endorse the policy of Liberal Ministers. Who would pay 
the smallest attention to its performances and proceedings ? 
To-morrow it would be a Conservative House, formed to do 
the same with the measures and policy of Conservative 
Ministers. There would, no doubt, be this advantage—that 
Avhereas, at present, the House of Lords performs this duty 
for the Conservatives alone, the Liberals would under the 
proposal have their turn. But, so long as faction and 
party spirit exorcise the influence they now possess in this 
countiy, no Ministry could be trusted to call together an 
independent House. It is inconceivable that a selection 
from the House of Lords, nominated by the Ministry of the 
day, could ever be regarded as exercising strict impartiality 
or as possessing moral weight. Another suggestion has 
been made, to decimate the House of Lords—to allow every 
ten men in it to elect a representative, and to fill up the 
gaps partly by nominees of the Crown and partly by some 
undefined mode of popular election. This proposal has an air 
of plausibility in it. But the Crown nominees would be always 
regarded with suspicion, and the system of selecting repre¬ 
sentative i^eers which jjrevails at present in the case of the 
Scotch and Irish peerages is hardly so successful as to warrant 
any great extension of the principle. Somebody else suggests 
that any man who has been three times elected for the 
House of Commons should, luider certain disabilities, be 
eligible for the House of Lords. Possibly this proposal was 
hardly serious. But if it was, the case of Mr. Bradlaugh is, 
perhaps, a sufficient security against its immediate adoption. 
Mr. Rathbone proposes an elaborate plan for the modification 
and improvement of the House of Lords, and whatever we 
may think of the crudity of the other plans, we give Mr. 
Rathbono full credit for the care and thought which he has 
bestowed upon the subject, and for the sense of responsibility 
which pervades every page of his important contribution to 
the controversy. His plan is, to form a Second Chamber by 
popular election from, the whole body of the peers, through 
the agency of the House of Commons, and to combine with 
the peers so elected a number of life peers and law lords, 
and the chairmen of all the new County Boards whenever—^it 
may notT)e till the Greek kalends—^these County Boards have 
been established. But this plan has the disadvantage of 
combining novelty with complexity; and it has the ftmther 
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disadvantage of constituting a Second Chamber which would 
inevitably be stronger than the first; though it could not, 
for many generations to come, command anything like the 
authority of an historic House. 

This is the difficulty which meets us in all these new¬ 
fangled schemes. What is required is an assembly which 
has historical prestige and which contains the representa¬ 
tives of the best traditions of the country, of the property, 
the permanent interests, the higher intellectual life, and the 
social distinction of the community, without being a mere 
landlords’ trades’ union. You want the rich and leisured 
classes to take practical interest in the political life of the 
nation. As the democracy grows in strength, you want to 
keep the men of wealth and social distinction in close com¬ 
munion with the Administration. There is less danger of 
corruption and self-seeking in the classes which have all the 
good things of life, than in those which want to have them. 
The strength of the English Constitution, and the charm of 
public life, have to a large extent consisted in this—that 
politics has never become a trade; the pi’ofessional politician 
is a weed that, up till now, has not taken root in England. 
The best men in the State have always been ready and Avill- 
ing to give the best of their lives to the service of the State; 
and anything which would turn these men away from public 
life—as they have been t\u*ncd aAvay in America, in France, 
and in some of our colonies, by the growth of political 
adventurers and professional politicians—would be a more 
serious and more permanent evil to the commonwealth than 
the occasional postiionement of a popular measure, or the 
Conservative colouring which the action of the House of 
Lords has habitually given to legislation. 

It is not difficult to see what we want; the difficulty is 
to find it. The House of Lords can remain constituted as 
it is at present, but Avith restricted poAvers; or it can be 
opened up so as to include a large infusion of life peers, ex¬ 
officials, ex-ministers, ex-diplomatists, and men of that 
stamp; and, at the same time, the House of Commons might 
be opened to such of the peers as may be willing to under¬ 
take the troubles of popular election and the labour and 
ATorry of House of Commons’ life. By some such process as 
this, if the country should insist on change, both Houses 
might be materially strengthened. The Upper House would 
assume more the character of a Council of Elders, and would 
consist of men of experience in practical affairs, men well on 
in years, from whom the passions and illusions of youth had 
passed away, but Avho, from their assured position and their 
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independence of popular clamour, could look at questions 
and events with impartiality, and could say what they believe 
without fear or favour. Such an assembly would necessarily 
be conservative, not in the party sense but in the higher 
sense; because in it would be developed ‘ that cautious and 
‘ critical frame of mind which leads to conservatism of the 
true kind, not obstructive but judicial, and which subjects 
‘ new schemes to the clear light of reason aided by practical 
^ experience.’ At the same time a House so constituted 
would not be eager for power; it would not set itself against 
the Lower House; it would not care to absorb more than its 
own appropriate influence in the affairs of the nation. The 
House of Commons, at the same time, by the infusion of 
the younger and more ambitious and more able among the 
pcei's to whom it would be open, would be improved and 
strengthened. That sort of leaven is, perhaps, more wanted 
at the present day than in former times ; an infusion of the 
<Iull decorum of tlie gilded chamber might improve the con- 
<lnct and temper the manners of the popular assembly. 

J3ut after considering all the schemes and all the proposals 
for modification or reform of the Upper House, which are as 
Ijlentiful as the blackberries of this prolific season, we come 
back to this question : Can we get anything better than the 
existing House, with all its unpopularity and all its infirmi¬ 
ties ? Wo know that it is possible; for it is there, and has 
been there for something like six hundred years. We know 
that it is independent of popular clamour—and, perhaps, its 
independence adds to its unpopularity—and that it forms its 
own judgements; and, whether they be good judgements or 
bad judgoments, it is something to have independent judge¬ 
ments. Wo know that as a court of revision it is not open 
to corruption, and that it is not accessible to social bribes; 
wo know that, except in the matter of land—a very important 
exception, we admit—it is disinterested; and it has abund¬ 
ance of leisure to form a cool and dispassionate judgement 
upon the matters which come before it. ‘ The House of 
*■ Lords,’ as it has been well put, ‘ besides independence to 
*’ revise judicially, and position to revise effectually, has 
‘ leisure to revise intellectually. These are great merits; 
‘ and, considering how difficult it is to get a good Second 
‘ Chamber, and how much with our present First Chamber 
‘ we need a Second, we may well be thankful for them.* 

All these reformers of the House of Lords appear to forget 
that if they strengthen the Second Chamber hy an infusion 
of a more popular element than the hereditary peerage they 
would create a more powerful and energetic check upon the 
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House of Commons than that which exists at present; and,, 
consequently, that when the two branches of the Legislature 
happened to differ, the contest between them would be far 
more dangerous and severe. It may hei'e be remarked that 
if the five hundred gentlemen who sit by descent in the 
House of Lords were unsupported out of doors, their privi¬ 
leges would avail them nothing; it is because the House of 
Lords is essentially representative that it exercises and re¬ 
tains its power. It represents, not numbers or local interests, 
but institutions—the Church, the law, the army, the navy, 
the civil and diplomatic services, the governors of colonies, 
the Viceroys of India. It represents the whole Conservative 
body in the United Kingdom, and, although the Conservative 
party may be, and we believe is, in a minority at the* polling 
booths, it nevertheless comprises a powerful minority en¬ 
titled to a voice in the affairs of the realm, and probably a 
considerable majority of those who by their station, their 
property, their culture, and their experience in public affairs, 
are at least entitled to be heard. That is the salt of the 
British Constitution; and if the sole power in the State is 
transfeiTed to a numerical majority of the poorest and least 
educated classes of society, unchecked by any countervailing 
institution, the Constitution is overthrown. Personally’-, the 
power of the leading political members of the Hoiise of 
Lords would be increased by the abolition of that House; 
because the doors of the House of Commons (from whicli 
they are now excluded) would be thrown open to them, and, 
doubtless, at least forty or fifty of the peers would at the 
next election find seats there and displace an equal number 
of Commoners. 

The chief failure of the House of Lords, and that which 
has caused the present outcry, is produced by bad leading. 
Sir T. Erskine May it is, we think, who says that ‘ the House 
* of Lords has generally yielded with an indolent facility to 
‘ the domination of one or two of its own members gifted 
‘ with the strongest -wills.* Lord Thurlow, Lord Eldon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst have each, at dif¬ 
ferent times, ruled it with a rod of iron. In later times 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield played the Dictator j and 
now it has yielded itself to a man more dangerous and more 
reckless than any of these men, the Marquis of Salisbury. 
By him it has been worked as it was never worked before— 
not even by Lord Lyndhurst—exclusively in the interests of 
the Conservative p^y, to gain petty party advantages, to 
stop all Liberal legislation, and, if it were possible, to dis¬ 
credit Mr. Gladstone. This evil is increased by the vicious- 
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mode of election of the representative peers of Scotland and 
Ireland, which is, in fact, by a scrutin de lists, throwing the 
whole power of nomination into the hands of the leader of 
the Tory party to the entire exclusion of the Liberal peers. 
The peers thus named, for there is no free election of them, 
do, in fact, constitute a large portion of the Tory majority in 
the House. 

Twenty years ago the Lords, on their own initiative ab¬ 
olished the system of proxies. Perhaps that is not a great 
internal reform to point to as an index of a perception of 
imperfection. But it is something. Two years ago the 
majority refused to follow the headlong leading of their chief. 
That is another sign that there is- some hesitation in the 
ranks. True, since then they have gone back a step when they 
declined with something like contempt the proposal of one 
of the most farseeing among them for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to consider the best means of promoting 
the eflSciency of their House. That was a relapse into the 
dai’k ages of infallibility. But, unless- and' until we are 
undeceived in the approaching Sessioil, we shall cling to the 
hope that this relapse is but temporary, and that the counsels 
of prudence and the true British spirit of compromise will 
prevail. The Duke of Wellington has furnished us with an 
apt precedent. ‘ Upon finding the difficulties,’ he says, in 
his letter to Lord Derby in 1846, ‘ in which the late King 
‘ William was involved by a promise made to create peers, 
‘ the number, I believe, indefinite, I determined myself, and 
^ J prevailed upon others, the number very large, to be 

* absent from the House in the discussion of the last stage of 
‘ the Reform Bill, after the negotiations had failed for the 
‘ formation of a new Administration. This course gave at 

* the time great dissatisfaction to the Party j notwithstand- 
‘ ing that, I believe it saved the existence of the House of 
‘ Lords at the time, and the Constitution of the country.’ 
It is perhaps too much to expect that Lord Salisbury will 
show the same judgement and generalship as the Duke of 
Wellington showed at that time. If there was any chance 
of that the present difficulties could not have arisen. But 
there is an army to be considered as well as a general—an 
army which has already left its general in the lurch. * I am 

* not at all sure,* said Lord Rosebery, in his speech on the 
second reading of the Bill, * after the .months which we are 
‘ about to pass thi’ot^h before this BiU comes up again, that 

* the army will not have melted away. Some will have 

* listened to the dictates of reason; some will be satisfied 

* with one rejection; some will have married wives • and 
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* bought oxen, and done the other things of which we are 
■‘told in the Scripture.’ There will be a falling away; of 
that we may be certain. There will be ‘ waverers ’ now as 
in 1832. The only question is, will the number of these 
useful men be sufficient for the purpose? We believe it 
will. ‘ The House of Lords,’ says Mr. Bagehot, in his 
Essays on Parliamentary Eeforin, ‘must yield whenever 

* the opinion of the Commons is also the opinion of the 
‘ nation, and when it is clear that the nation has made up 
‘ its mind.’ If there ever was a question on which the mind 
■of the nation was clearly made up, it is that the counties 
shall have the same franchise as the boroughs. There is 
not a handful of men in the three kingdoms that denies it. 

* My Lords,’ said Lord Granville, in 18(>9, ‘my Lords, you 
‘ have power—great power, immense power—for good. But 
‘ there is one power you have not. You have not, more than 
‘ the House of Commons, more than the constitutional 
‘ sovereigns of this country, more, I will add, than the 
‘ despotic sovereigns of some great emxiires in civilised 
‘ communities—you have not the power of thwarting tht> 
‘ popular will when properly and constitutionally expressed.’ 
There are those who propose to give the House of Lords 
what is called a suspensory vote—that is, the power to 
throw out a measure only once which has passed the House 
of Commons. But the vote of the House of Lords is but 
a suspensory vote now, and the vote which they gave in 
July is suspensory. The wisest members even of the majoiaiy 
know that their House must yield if the people are deter¬ 
mined. A Second Chamber, and especially a Chamber of 
hereditary magnates, cannot resist the peoi)le’8 Chamber 
when it and the nation which creates it are in earnest. 
A body of five hundred men divided among themselves— 
nearly equally divided—however closely they may be hemmed 
in by privileges and by historical prestige, can no more 
stand up against an excited and determined nation than 
King Canute of old could stand up against the rolling waves 
of the Atlantic. 

We assume, then, for the main purpose of this paper, that 
the House of Loi'ds will give way in the autumn, that some 
rational •terms of compromise will be proposed and accepted, 
and that the Franchise Bill will become law before the end 
of the year. But, just to work the problem out, let us assume 
that the House of Lords will continue obstinate and reject 
the Bill, or stop the progress of the Bill, in November as 
effectually as it stopped it in July. What in that case would 
be likely to happen as the result of such a course of action ? 
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In this contingency three courses would he open to the 
Government. They might remain in office, encourage the 
agitation in the country, which would want but little to set 
it in a blaze, pass the Bill once more through the Commons, 
and give the Lords another chance. They might, on the 
other hand, prorogue Parliament, recommend a great creation 
of peers to swamp the Conservative majority in the Upper 
House, and, when they have got them, summon Parliament 
together again, and pass the Bill through both Houses. Or 
the third course open to them would be to follow the jjrece- 
dent of 1802, to resign office, and allow Lord Salisbury to 
form a Ministry if he could, and let him appeal to the 
country. Lord Salisbury has challenged the Government to 
take this course, and, while the two other courses are well 
within the limits of the Constitution, it may be that the 
third course is the proper one to follow. Thei’e is, indeed, a 
fourth course—that, namely, for which Lord Salisbury has 
been playing—an immediate dissolution. Prom a party 
point of view alone, as distinct from a national point of 
view, we are of opinion that this would have been a wise 
course if the Government had adopted it in July; but after 
the resolute tone which the Prime Minister has taken against 
what he has chai’acterised as ‘ treason to British liberty,* 
the proposition, namely, that the House of Lords can force a 
dissolution, it is unlikely, though not impossible, that this 
course will be adopted. 

The creation of peers is, strange to say, the proposal 
which seems to be received with favour by many of the most 
advanced among the Kadicals. Why these gentlemen should 
wish to htive sixty or a hundred able and influential men 
eliminated from the ranks of the commonalty aud sent to 
recruit the ranks of the hei’oJitary .House passes our under¬ 
standing; nevertheless it is so. But this pi’oposal, though 
supported by precedent, is a rough instrument, and one that 
has been, and should be, sparingly used. Mr. Gladstone is 
the last man to wish to use it unnecessaidly. It is, moreover, 
an unsatisfactory instrument. It is effectual ad hoc ; or at 
least it was effectual ad hoc w'hen it was last used. A crea¬ 
tion on a small scale, however, was all that was necessary to 
swamp a majority in what in the time of Queen Anne was a 
small Upper House; and even then it was not so easy to 
provide the swampers. One, at least, to whom it was offered 
■declined the office. ‘ This looks,* said Sir Miles Wharton, 
‘like serving a turn. Peers used to be made for services 
* which they have done, but I should be made for services 
that I am to do.’ It is probable that sixty or seventy gentle- 
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men sent to-day to the Upper House in order to pass a par¬ 
ticular measure would pass it. But you cannot pledge these 
men, much less can you pledge their descendants, to support 
all the measures which go to the Upper House at the instance 
of a particular Government. You cannot pledge them to 
pass the supplementary measure for the disti-ibution of seats 
unless they have seen it beforehand, and have agreed gener¬ 
ally to the provisions contained in it. But if sixty or a 
hundred men have seen the measure why should not six 
hundred ? Why should it not be public property ? The 
stamp of man who is chosen to be promoted to the peerage 
is, oftener than not, a man who is inclined to think for him¬ 
self, and who would refuse to sacrifice all future indepen 
dence. ‘ A staunch Whig,’ it has been said, ‘ raised to the 
Upper House is often found a doubting, critical, fastidious 

* partisan; sometimes an absentee, and not unfrequently an 
‘opponent of his party.’ All this has to be reckoned with 
when new ei'cations on a large scale are urged. And if it 
was otherwise; if you could select a number of such thick- 
and-thin supporters as could be trusted to stand by their 
jDaiiiy in all predicaments, and to vote blindly for their 
measures on every occasion, would 3 ’-ou not be offering a 
temptation to the other part}', when they came into office, to 
recommend tho creation of an equivalent number of their 
supporters to redress the balance ? If a game of brag, with 
coronets for counters, become the pastime of opposing partiLos, 
the Radicals would have their way, and the hereditary House 
would die of repletion, and this may be the explanation of 
their manifest desire for a fresh creation. But there is 
another element to be considered in so grave and exceptional 
a course. The creation of peer's is not a mere Ministerial 
act, it requires the direct assent of tho Sovereign. King 
William IV. did at last give a reluctant and conditional 
authority to Earl Grey to create Peei’s in 1832 if the House 
of Lords continued to oppose an unbending resistance to the 
Reform Bill of that year; but this was after a dissolution of 
Parliament which had demonstrated the peremptory resolu¬ 
tion of the country. We should imagine that if a creation 
of peers were proposed to the Queen, her Majesty would 
reply in perfectly constitutional terms, ‘ First try a dissolu- 

* tion, and then, if necessary, we will talk about peers.’ We 
cannot think that this course will commend itself to the 
Government of the day; it appears to us to be the least 
probable of the three. 

The first course might be effectual, but there are grave 
objections to it. In the first place the delay would render it. 
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hardly possible to pass the Redistribution Bill during^ the 
present Parliament, and that would be a serious evil. What¬ 
ever happens, the whole Reform question ought to be dealt 
with by the same Parliament. It is convenient that it should 
be so, and it is desirable with a view to the expedition of 
public business. We do not urge this in the interest of the 
agricultural voters. The danger which looms so large in the 
eyes of Conservative writers and speakers, that the agricul¬ 
tural vote will be swamped by the labour vote if a general 
election should take place upon an extended franchise and 
without redistribution, appears to us to be quite imaginary. 
It is conceded on all sides that out of some 1,500,000 voters 
in England and Scotland—for we dismiss Ireland from con¬ 
sideration, as no human being can conjecture what half a 
million Irish voters may do—at least one half will be purely 
agricultural voters. They will be distributed over the rural 
constituencies, and these constituencies will have just the 
same proportional influence in the future that they have had 
in the past. The Conservatives in Parliament and outside have 
proclaimed that they are favourable to an extension of the 
suffrage and eager for redistribution. We are bound to take 
them at their word. And their eagerness for redistribution 
speaks something for their disinterestedness, because it is 
more than probable tliat the Conservative party will be 
stronger without a Redistribution Bill than with one. Of 
the now agricultural voters a large proportion, perhaps two- 
thirds, will vote Conservative. But any Redistribution Bill 
founded on a new electoi'ate must almost inevitably tell 
against the Conservative party. It matters little by which 
side it is passed. It will be hardly possible to pi*opose any 
alteration of the constituencies which will greatly help the 
Conservative pai’ty. They need have no fears of jerrymander¬ 
ing, because—to put it on the lowest gi’ound—there is no 
temptation to the Liberals to play unfairly when they have 
all the honours in the pack. And the Liberals need not be 
jifraid of the Conservatives manipulating the constituencies, 
because there is nothing which they could propose, with a 
chance of acceptance, which in the end would do their part}' 
much good. We can understand an honest Tory disliking 
the whole Reform movement and doing his utmost to defeat 
it. We camiot understand his anxiety for redistribution 
unless it bo on the praiseworthy ground, which is also our 
ground, that it is of the first importance that the whole Reform 
scheme should be brought to maturity and be safely garnered 
by the same Parliament. In the best interests of the country 
it is essential that this matter should be finished and put out 
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of hand so that the regulai’ business of the nation may b(? 
rightly carried on. 

But it would be of evil precedent and subversive of all 
order and decorum in public or Parliamentary life for the 
Ministers of' the Crown to head an agitation against one of 
the component parts of the Constitution. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter has shown in an unmistakeable manner that ho is alive 
to this. His tone and his method of dealing with the 
matter when he was in Edinburgh, left nothing to be desired. 
Ho, no doubt, was conscious of the strength of his cause, 
and, like a skilled whist-player, w'as not going to lead out his 
trumps when he wanted only the odd trick. But neverthe¬ 
less, the teuiptiition to say something which would gi*atify 
the excited audiences which he saw before him must have 
been veiy great to a man in whom the rhetorical sensi¬ 
bility is so keen. Mr. Gladstone deserves credit from all 
reasonable men for the restraint Avliich he put upon himself 
in the matter. His example has been followed by Lord 
Hartington in the excellent speech recently delivered bv 
him to a public meeting. Moderation is above all things 
desirable. It is the way to Avin, and it is tin; Avay to earir 
the respect and approval of intelligent men. 

But the most serious of all the objections to t he first course 
Avould be this—that the House of Lords might bo so in¬ 
fatuated as to reject the Bill a third time. The sands of the 
Parliament of 1880 are running out, and Lord Salisbinry may 
be reckless enough to incur all risks in order to secure the 
dissolution which he desires and a general election by the 
constituencies which he seems to think essential to the well¬ 
being, almost to the existence, of his party. But a third 
rejection would lead to consequences AvhicliAve do not like to 
contemplate. Already the perverse action of Lord Salisbuiy 
and his majority has advanced the progress of the democracy 
by giant strides. We are to-day many stages nearer the 
reign of the multitude than Ave were in July. What Lord 
Salisbui’A' would characterise as mob-rule is a full half-centurv 
closer to us than it Avas before he j)ersuaded his two hundred 
followers to accompany him into the lobby. To many sound 
Libeiuls the lupid advance of the democracy may seem a 
matter for rejoicing rather than of regret. But we cannot 
imagine that the majority in the House of Loi’ds or the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons or in the 
country can welcome the rapid and successful onslaught upon 
the privileges and power of the aristocratic order which Lord 
Salisbury has already brought upon it. If a second, and yet 
a third time, the House of Lords were to follow along the 
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dangerous track on which they have been started, it would 
load them to their ruin. 

If, then, it appears unlikely that Mr. Gladstone will pro¬ 
pose a creation of peers, and if, to judge by his Edinburgh- 
address, he will be opposed to an agitation against the House 
of Lords headed by the Ministers of the Crown, we are left 
face to face with the third course—namely, the resignation 
of Ministers and a general election at the instance of a Con¬ 
servative administration. That course seems to be one which 
a constitutional Minister might follow, but we can conceive 
no solution more perilous to the Conservative party itself 
and to the peace of the country'. The accession of a Tory 
Ministry to power in the present temper of the people Avould 
give the signal for violent agitation, and probably a crusade 
against the hereditary branch of the Legislature. All the 
sections of the Libeiu.! party would be united in opposition, 
more than tliey are in power. For a time the extreme party 
might carry the constituencies with them by fomenting the 
hatred of the House of Lords -which exists in the Eadical 
constituencies. But the inevitable reaction would follow. 
The country, rent asunder by conflicting parties, would pass 
through an ordeal of the most harassing and distracting kind, 
which could not be settled this year, or next year, or for 
many years to come. The questions of franchise and re¬ 
distribution, and the question of even greater importance, 
the intemal reform of the House of Commons, wotild be lost 
in the turmoil. The business <.)f the country would stand still 
until the two parties fought it out a mong themselves, or, it 
may be, until a new Cromwell arose who, with the acclamation 
of a wearied and disgusted nation, would prove by practical 
means that constitutional government in this country had 
had its day, and that a Lower Chamber which cannot do its 
work, and an Upper Chamber which will neither set its own 
house in order nor allow its partner to do the same good 
service to itself, are equally valueless. 

These, however, are gloomy forebodings which we do not 
care to pursue. We have gone so far merely for the purpose 
of working out the problem as to what wiU happen if the 
House of Lords should continue in perversity. We trust 
that it will not do so. It is the interest of neither party to 
push matters to extremity. Hitherto, the spirit of com¬ 
promise has been all-powerful in English politics, and has 
tided us over many greater difficulties than the one which 
confronts us to-day. There must be some give-and-take 
on both sides. The leaders of both parties have shown, by 
the marked moderation of their language, that they have had 
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enough of fighting, and wish to see this controversy settled. 
The door is not closed yet against all compromise. The Tory 
leaders, and many of their followers, know that they have 
gone to the extreme limit—^that they have selected a fatal 
battlefield for themselves and for their order, and they wish 
to retire with honour. There is no desire on the part of 
the Liberal leaders to press their advantage to the last 
extremity. The Redistribution Bill, we are told, has been 
considered and prepared, and is far advanced towards comple¬ 
tion. Indeed, at the last moment, as we close these pages, a 
document purporting to be-the Draft Scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment in x’eference to Redistribution has been published by 
one of the leading London journals. We know not what 
degree of accuracy and authenticity is to be ascribed to this 
statement, but we cannot conceive that a scheme so elabor¬ 
ately prepared is a mere hoax, and wo assume that some 
such plan is under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. If that be the case, the sooner it is laid before 
Parliament the better. The opportune publication of the 
scheme of Redistribution would dispose at once of the imme¬ 
diate bone of contention between the Government and the 
Opposition, for it could no longer bo said tliat the Franchise 
Bill is presented to Parliament whilst the all-important 
measure of Redistribution is still enveloped in secrecy and 
mystery. We see no reason to regret this publication, but 
the reverse. It ought materially to accelerate the settle¬ 
ment of the question. This scheme, if it bears any resem¬ 
blance to the alleged draft of it, appears to us to be a large, 
just, and liberal measure, well calculated to ensure a fair 
and complete representation of the people. By the transfer 
of a large number of seats from small boroughs to the 
counties, divided into sectioiis or wards, it enlarges in the 
best manner the basis of the constituencies ; and it appears 
to us to rebut the imputation of manipulating the electoral 
body for party purposes. Ho doubt so vast and complicated a 
measure will be subjected to endless criticism ; but we trust 
that criticism will not be governed solely by the narrow 
spirit of party, and that men of moderate opinions, whether 
on the Liberal or on the Conservative side, will accept a 
measure which yields no triumph to either faction and may 
terminate this great controversy. 


No, CCCXXIX. will he iniblished in Januaryj 1885 
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ecclesiastical confiscation, 114. 
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China^ review of Mr. Boulger’s history of, 525—Chinese pretensions 
incompatible with universal right, 525—efforts to obtain equal 
rights for foreigners at Canton, 528—causes of the so-called ‘ opium 
war/ 529—ports opened to trade, 531—the second Chinese Wor, 
532—concessions resulting from the War, 532—tlie Taeping re¬ 
bellion, 585—national character of the Chinese, 535—reasons of 
their isolation, 539—problem of the future of China, 540—French 
relations with China and Tanking, 541—iiuporfoct state of war, 
543—attitude of the Chinese, 544. 

Colehrooke^ Sir T. E., his ‘Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone’ reviewed, 
116. 

Congo River, review of Avorks relating to the, by Mr. H. H. Johnston 
and other aiithofs, 151—the Intei’national African Association of 
Belgium, 152—volume of outflow of the river, 155—first discovery, 
156—Dr. Livingstone’s mistake, 157—vegetation and animal lile 
along the river, 159—cataracts, ICl—^difficulties of travelling along 
its shores, 162—Stanley Pool, 163—climate, 164—natural produc¬ 
tions and commercial capabilities,-165—manners and customs of the 
people, 168—Stanley’s journey up the river, 172—Count de Brazza’s 
rival expedition, 173—Leopoldville, 175—Stanley forestalls do 
Brazza in the Kuilu valley, 177—altered character of the Belgian 
Association, 177—the question of British interests on the Congo, 
180—anarchical condition of the Lower Congo region, 181—the 
British treaty with Portugal, 184. 

Cvoker^ J. Wilson, his edition of I’opc reviewed, 295. 

D 

Diimarscli dialect, review oflvlaus Groth's poenus in, iind letters on the, 
377—the poet’s biithplace, 378—his education, 379—Low-Germau 
dialect, 381—High-German, 382—‘Family Scenes,’ 388—‘Idylls/ 
390. 

E 

Elphinstone^ Hon. Mountstuart, Sir E. T. Colebrooke’s Life of, 116— 
Indian politics at the close of the last century, 116—a journey to 
Hyderabad, 117—description of Major Kirkpatrick, the Resident, 
118—Maratha war, 119—battle of Assayc, 120—picture of camp 
life, 122—storming of Gawilgurh, 123—appointed Resident at 
Nagpore, 124—bis journal, 125—interview with Lord Minto, 127— 
camp of Sindia, 128—views on the Afghan question, 130—ap- 
pqinted Resident at Poona, 132—character of the Peshwa’s govern¬ 
ment, 133—necessity of consolidating British power, 135—dcwnikll 
of the Peshwa, 136—a forecast of ihe Sepoy mutiny, 138—hi» 
government of Bombay, 140—impressions of England on returning 
home, 145—meets the Duke of Wellington at a dinner, 146— 
attends the debates on the Irish Disturbance Bill, 146—refuses the 
Govemor-generalsbip, 147—-his unfinished History of India, 148. 

F 

Fraser^ Dr. W., his ‘ Chiefs of Grant ’ reviewed, 63. 
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G 

Gatrdner^ James, liis natalogne of State Papers relating to the divorce 
of Catharine of Aragon reviewed, 89. 

Gladstone^ Rt. Hon. W. E., his speeches at Edinburgh, 566. 

Grant family, review of Mr. Fraser’s history of the, 63—genealogical 
investigations, 64—^possessions of the family in Strathspey, 67— 
Iiady Lilias Murray, wife of John Grant, fifth laird of Freuchie, 68 
—notice of her by Taylor the Water Pbet, 69—her poems, 70—her 
son Sir John Grant and his lawsuits, 70—a journey to Edinburgh, 
71—a document touching the raid of Gilliechrist, 73—James 
Grant, seventh laird of Freuchie, 74—the Scottish aristocracy of the 
seventeenth century, 76—Ludovick Grant, first laird of Grant, 77 — 
Simon Lord Lovat’s cori'csponderice, 78—his courtship and mar¬ 
riage of Ludovick’s daughter, 81—Brigadier Grant cashiered, 84— 
acquisition of the earldom of Seaficid by the Grant, 85—account 
of the election of a Scotch pjirish minister in 1547, 86—the wadset 
land-tenure, 87—the tack, or lease, 88. 

Groth^ Klaus, review of his poems and of his letters on the German 
dialects, 377. 

11 

/Ifffter, A. G,, his work on International Law reviewed, 251. 

JlidcHony Mary, her work on the Irish Massiicres reviewed, 490. 

livtttie of lords^ reform of, 573—Its value as a Second Chamber, 583 

I 

1 nteriintional Law^ review of Herr Ilelfter's treatise on, 254—^the 
(juestion of completely exempting all private property from capture 
at sea, 257—laws relating to prizes, 201—recaptures, 2<i2—destruc* 
tion of hostile cajiturcs, 262—blockades, 263—the problem of what 
constitutes contraband, 266—guerillas and francs-tireurs, 268— 
privateering, 269—prohibited agents of destruction, 270—employ¬ 
ment of savage allies, 270—care of an enemy’s sick and wounded, 

271— violation of j>arole, 271—confiscation of an enemy's debts, 

272— pacific blockades, 273—requisitions, 274—what kinds of pro¬ 
perty should be exempt from confiscation, 275—rights of neutrals, 
276—equipment by neutrals of belligerent ships, 278—an American 
repudiation of the Three Rules, 279—the slave trade, 280—einigra* 
tion to foreign countries, 282—extradition, 283—diplomatic privi¬ 
leges, 285. 

/mA Massacres^ review of Miss Hickson’s work on the, 490—causes 
of misfortunes of Ireland, 490—rebellion of 1641, 491—Mr. Froude’s 
remarks on the evidence, 492—Curry’s history and Ilallam’s opinion 
of it, 493—conflicting accounts, 494—contemporary evidence, 495 
—^the Ulster Plantation, 495—causes of the insurrection religious 
rather tlian agrarian, 497—depositions of witnesses, 500—Ranke on 
tho motives of the massacres, 515—extent of the slaughter, 517— 
retribution, 518—Cromwell’s avenging campaign, 519—^inquiry 
before civil tribunals, 521—confiscation iu three provinces, 522— 
lasting evils of the civil war, 523. 
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J 

JoJinstoHj H. Hhis work on tlie river Congo reviewed, 151. 

L 

Jjefevre-Pontalis, M., his Life of John de Witt reviewed, 424. 

JAghtning conductors, review of works relating to, 32—early investi¬ 
gations of Franklin, 32—the kite experiment, 35—effects of the 
lightning on one of his rods, 36—Gay-Lussac’s report, 37—M. 
Pouillet’s reports, 39—Snow Harris’s plan for protecting ships, 42 
—Professor Melsens’a multiple* rod system as carried out at the 
Brussels Hotel de Ville, 43—the Meteorological Society’s Lightning- 
rod Committee, 46—report of the London Conference, 47—influ¬ 
ence of length on the efficacy of conductors, 48—conductivity of gal¬ 
vanised iron, 49—testimonies to M. Melsena’a system, 51—Colonel 
Parnell’s retrograde scheme, 52—the accident to the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral, 53—inefficient lightning-rods, 55—duty of an electrical 
engineer, 56—necessity of good earth-contact, 57—examples of 
accidents with gaspipes, 58—danger from telegrajih and telephone 
wires, 60—^testing by the differential galvanometer, 62. 

M 

Malmeshury^ Earl of, review of his memoirs, 393—his connexion with 
Hie Derby administration, 394—introduced to Queen Hortense and 
Louis Napoleon, 395—his political career, 395—his family connexions, 
897—his life in the Highlands, 398—visits Louis Napoleon at Ham, 
899—advocates Protection, 402—his conduct of foreign affairs, 406 
-dines at the Tuileries, 421—visits the cx-Emperor of the French 
at Chislehurst, 422—his views on the Second Empire, 423. 

jl/(«n* 2 ce, Frederick Denison, contrasted with Arthur Stanley, 190— 
condition of his mind on taking orders in the English Church, 193— 
lus views on subscription, 195—disjippoints the High Church parly, 
196—his misconception of the Libert party as being anti-theologi¬ 
cal, 197—why tlie clergy fail to influence the masses, 201—influence 
of his teaching on the Oxford movement, 204—^liis assumptions with 
regard to the historical books of Scripture, 205—want of sympathy 
with Dean Stanley’s historical method, 208—strange use of terms, 
210—controversial peculiarities, 211—his defence of the Atlianasian 
Creed, 212—the controversy with Mr. Mansel, 214—his scheme of 
Christian socialism, 218—his one work in life, 222—his character, 
223. 

MerivaLe family, Memorials of the, by Miss Merivale, 515—origin of 
the name, 557—John Henry Merivale, 546—Samuel Merivale, 547 
—leaves the Baptists and becomes a Presbyterian, 548—his Uni¬ 
tarian leanings, 548—his*plain living and high thinking,’550— 
marries a lady of fortune, 551—diversity of his literary tastes, 553 
—John Merivale, 554—his disinclination for the ministry, 554— 
succeeds to a ibrtune, 554—his wife’s relatives, the iTatenkamp 
&mi]y, 554—^political principles of the Merivales, 559—Mr. John 
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Merivale’s political connexionp, 561—Mr. Herman Merivale, 563— 
Lord Lytton’fl eulogy of his attainments, 565. 

Mountain Observatories^ —^the ‘ Lick Observatory/United States, 

353—Peak of Teneriffe, 357—Guajara, 357—Calton Hill,Edinburgh, 
357—Sherman, United States, 362—Mount Whitney, Sierra Nevada, 
363—Mount Etna, 368—Pic du Midi observatory, P 3 rrenees, 370— 
I^a Paz, Bolivia, 371—Puno, Andes, 372—Lake Tilicaca, 373— 
Viiicocaya, 375—Ben Nevis, 375—Pike’s Peak, Colorado, 376. 

- * • P 

Pope, Alexander, Works of, 205—his detractors and admirers, 295— 
Saintc-Beuve’s sympathetic estimate of him, 20G—Pope’s editors, 
296—Macaulay’s view of Pope’s character, 298—Mr. Courthope’s 
estimate, 298—Pope’s poetical characteristics, 300—his claim to^ 
correctness of style, 301—his l)iographers, 303—his birth and 
parentage, 303—his childhood, 304—his education, 305—the ‘ Ode 
to Solitude,’ 306—his earliest patron, 307—his Catholic connexions, 
307—the ‘ Pastorals,’ 309—the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 311—‘ Wind¬ 
sor Forest,’ 313—the * J{ape of the Lock,’ 314—‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’ 
320—his translation of llomer, 322 - *hia circle of friends, 324— 
Caryll’s collection of Pope’s correspondence, 327—the ^Dunciad,* 
333 the ‘ Essay on Man,’ 330—the ‘ Moral Essays,’ 339—the 
‘Horatian Imitations,’ 345—his party spirit, 319—his death, 350— 
his character, 350. 

R 

Reform^ Parliamentary, present position of the cjucstion, 566— 
changes in our Parliamentary institutions in the past fitty years, 568— 
danger of coercive demonstrations, 509—recent exhibitions of feel¬ 
ing against the House of Lords, 571—-the question of the necessity 
of an hereditary chamber, 573—can we govern with a single 
chamber? 575--nature of the charges against the Lords, 581—- 
Junctions of a Second Chamber, 582—difficulty of suggesting any 
substitute for tho House of Lords, 581—reforms in the Upper 
House, 589—courses open to the Government on the Reform cpies- 
tioa, 591. 

S 

Spilta^ Hr. Phili]», liig life of Bach reviewed, 225. 

V 

VitroUes^ Baron de, Memoirs of, 1—accc])ts juarks of distinction and 
favour from Napoleon, 4—joins Talleyrand’s conspiracy, 5—violent 
scene between the Emperor and Talleyrand, 6—De VitroIIes' mis¬ 
sion to the allied camp, 7—Count Stadion’s view of the military 
situation contrasted with Napoleon’s, 8—the allies reluctant to break 
with Napoleon, 10—De VitroIIes’ personal sketches, 12—conference 
on the restoration of the Bourbons, 13—battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, 
15—march of the allies on Paris, 16—Napoleon’s generalship and 
diplomacy, 17—insincerity of his negotiations, 18—De VitroIIes’ 
conversations with the Comte d’Artois, 19—the Comte’s story of 
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Talleyrand’s treachery to his master at Erfiirt, 21—the Abbe de 
Pradt’s strategic Iteowledge, .23*—De Vitrollea despatclied by the 
Comte to Paris with full powers, 23—combats the hesitancy of tlie 
allies, 25—Talleyrand’s oflFer to Louis XVI., 27—appearance of, 
France in the localities of the war, 28—the Senate demands the 
aignature of the Constitution, 29—public entry of the Comte into 
Paris, 30—behaviour of the impei’ial marshals on the occasion, 31. 

W 

Wifty John de, review of works on his Life and Adniinistnition by M, 
Lel’evre-Pontalis and Janies Geddes, 424'-i-birthplace and parentage, 
425—tour through France and England, 425—practises law at the 
Hague, 42 G—appointed Pensionary of Dordrecht, 430—takes a pro¬ 
minent position in the government, 439—his desire for peace, 439 
—becomes Grand Pensionary of Holland, 441—conspiracy against 
him, 444—his financial reforms, 444—his foreign policy, 44G—nego¬ 
tiates a peace with England, 450—concludes a treaty of alliance 
with England, 452—accession of Sweden to the Treaty, 453— 
French conquests checked by the Triple Alliance, 454—Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 455—unpopularity of De Witt, 458—attacked by 
assassins and left for dead, 458—his tragical end, 459. 
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